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SOME LESSONS FROM AVIATION PSYCHOLOGY' 


J. Р. GUILFORD 


University of Southern California 


RESIDENTIAL addresses before psycho- 
logical associations have usually conformed 
to one of three patterns. In former years, 

the incumbent frequently took advantage of the oc- 

casion to expound and to promote some point of 
view, carrying some new banner representing a new 
movement in the turbulent competition of interes 
that has characterized the history of psychology. 
In more recent years, one type of speaker of the ос- 


casion has given public expression to thoughts upon 
the nature and needs of our profession. Another 
type of speaker has summarized the outcome of years 
of study in his unique area of contribution to our 
science. 

Tonight I have no new school of psychology to 
propose; no new organized thoughts upon our pro- 


lession; and no summary of personal contributions. 
on to you for what they are 


I propose, rather, to pas 
Worth, some reflections upon experiences encountered 
during some four years of contact with psychological 
services in the Army Air Forces during the recent 
emergency, together with some impressions and con- 
clusions, ‘This choice is made with the belief that 
the comments are worth reporting and that there is 
something in them that may be of interest to those 
in various fields of psychology. 
There will be no attempt to make a systematic 
Coverage of the many types of services rendered or of 
implications for all types of psychological knowledge 
and techniques. Emphasis will be placed upon 
those aspects that came more directly within per- 
Sonal observation and those that are likely to be of 
general interest. The basic facts upon which the 
impressions and conclusions are based will soon ap- 
Pear in rather complete form in the Army Air Forces 
Reports. (4) In 


Aviation Psychology Research з 
What follows, more general conclusions will come 
first and more specific findings later. The selection 
of items mentioned reflects largely my limitation to 
Procedures of selection and classification of personnel 
and of their training. The program мах muc h 
More extensive than that, including clinical and re- 


А " sore the Western Psvchologi 
"A presidential address read before the West 
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habilitation services, investigations of equipment and 
its use, and evaluation of personnel after training and 
combat. I claim no personal ownership for any of 
the findings that will be reported here. 
product of a large cooperative undertaking in which 
many individuals took part, quite a number of whom 
are present tonight. There is not sufficient time to 
provide as complete background for each statement 


They are the 


as I would like, or to add certain qualifications in 
some places. If any generalization seems improb- 
able or unfair, as stated, I refer you to the complete 
reports for a more direct and complete account. 

My first general observation is that during World 
War П the profession of p: 
is now recognized as having a distinct. place among 


chology came of age. It 


the professions and as having a number of unique 
services to offer. At the beginning of the war this 
Was not apparent, On the one hand, many of our 
own number, myself included, realized that while 
we had made substantial progress since World War 
I, there were many pressing military problems for 
On the other 


which we had no immediate answers. 
hand, the great majority of those in command in the 
armed services were uninformed as to the nature of 


psychology and were often tolerantly skeptical. 


Like many of our undergraduate students, some of 


them could hardly even spell the word. It was for- 
tunate that thos 


able to the idea of research in general and that they 


in command were generally favor- 


were ready to include psychologists among their re- 
search agents. It is fortunate, I felt many times, 
that, being pressed with the many human problems 
encountered in converting an untrained civilian 
population into a highly intricate and technical 
lighting force in a short time, those in command 
turned to the institutions of higher learning for aid. 
A strong indication of the truth of my first observa- 
tion is the continued and enlarged demand for psy- 
chological personnel by the federal government, 
particularly by its branch, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 

Tf one entered the armed services with some reser- 
vations as to the readiness of psychologists io be of 


use, those reservations were soon modified. It was 
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evident on many an occasion that a very little psy- 
chology often went a very long way. Very often, a 
simple, isolated fact or principle, perhaps learned in 
beginning psychology, was the key to the solution of 
an important problem. Let no one maintain that 
remembering facts and principles is unimportant, 
for again and again the individual who had the per- 
tinent information at hand without reference to 
books or notes was at a distinct advantage. Li- 
braries, and even textbooks, were usually rather 
remote from military installations and combat zones, 
and time did not permit their utilization, sometimes, 
even when they were accessible. 

As examples of how some very elementary psycho- 
logical knowledge made an important difference 
when applied to military problems, I will cite some 
experiences from the training of flexible gunners. 
The flexible gunner was the man who operated a 
machine gun in a bombing plane. He had one of the 
most complex firing problems ever known. It was 
little wonder that during the first part of the war his 
record in shooting down enemy planes was very dis- 
appointing. 
tively new. 


The task of such a gunner was rela- 
In the attempt to improve his training, 
à great many training devices and procedures were 
tried. When psychologists first came on the scene, 
it was immediately apparent to them that certain 
changes would mean a considerable improvement 
and that prevailing evaluations of training results 
left much to be desired. Millions of dollars were 
being spent upon expensive training devices, with 
almost no knowledge of whether they yielded any- 
thing in the way of learning. ў 

One basic fact of learning is that the learner makes 
most rapid progress when he is aware of his errors, 
their nature, and amount, and the greatest benefit 
of this awareness comes when it follows immediately 
after the execution of the act. Considerable effort 
was therefore devoted to the invention and perfec- 
tion of devices that would inform the learner of his 
hits and errors immediately, especially in the last 
state of his training, in air-to-air firing; that is firing 
at a simulated attacking plane. One device in- 
formed him by means of flashes of light and the other 
by sounds in headphones when shots were on the 
target. This is only one example of the many train- 
ing situations in which this very important principle 
of learning should be applied. 

Another universal learning problem was that of 
transfer. This problem was ever present in the use 


of synthetic trainers, of which there were many. 
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The same question arose in connection with the use 
of any particular training device or procedure; 
would things learned in practice with it prepare the 
learner to master more quickly his combat operations 
or his training at later stages? For example, skeet 
shooting had been adopted as a part of the prelimi- 
nary training of a flexible gunner. At a meeting of 
training officers, it is reported, the procedure was 
defended on the ground that “You have to learn to 
walk before vou can learn to run." This cliché 
seemed to settle the matter and little question was 
raised as to the effectiveness of skeet shooting as a 
step in the general training program. The possi- 
bility of no transfer effects, and even of negalive 
effects, seemed not to have caused much concern. 
Later, psychologists aimed research at determining 
whether there was or was not improvement with 
each training procedure and to what extent it showed 
positive transfer effects in later performances of 
different kinds. 

Once it became realized that the psychologist had 
something to offer, he was invited to take an active 
part in various kinds of undertakings. Because of 
his unusually liberal acquaintance with research 
techniques, he was in a strategic position to assume 
the leadership in comprehensive research programs 
that went beyond purely psychological problems. 
In headquarters and in policy-making conferences, 
he was frequently invited to participate and many 
types of questions were brought to him. 
ample, there were questions of morale. 


For ex- 
What could 
be done to meet the slump in motivation sometimes 
evident in flying personnel who had recently received 
their wings as graduates of flying schools in the 
Training Command but who must continue in a 
strenuous period of operational training? What 
could be done to improve the attitude of bombardiers 
and navigators who had returned from combat duty 


to be assigned to instructor training? What propor- 
lion of the g 


luates from flying training should be 
commissioned as second lieutenants and what pro- 
portion as flight officers? 
personnel planning. 


There were problems of 
How many candidates for fly- 
ing training should be inducted each month in order 
to graduate the desired numbers in each assignment 
à number of months hence to man the planes that 
would be ready for them? What should be the 
qualifying scores on selection. and 


classification 
tests? 


Should women who are given pilot training be 
selected on the same basis as men? How can per- 
sonnel returning from combat be best utilized? 
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These were some of the questions on which counsel 
of the psychologists was sought. 

One of the most important factors in making se- 
cure the position of the aviation psychologist in the 
AAF was the fact that he could show results in tan- 
gible terms. Care was taken from the beginning 
to keep full records and to validate procedures wher- 
ever possible. In this connection, it was quickly 
learned that generals do not want to 
ratios, chi squares, or coeflicients of 
There are many ways, preferably graphic or pictorial, 
in which the person who does not speak or read the 
language of statistics can be informed. With a little 
informal education he can also be led to make proper 
evaluations. It is strongly recommended that psy 
chologists in general and those who serve agencies in 
particular make some effort to keep themselves and 
their clients informed as to the effectiveness of their 
efforts and to inform clients in a manner that they 
There is no better way to assure con- 


see critical 
correlation. 


understand. 
tinued acceptance or to assure oneself of one’s own 
foundations. 

One general conclusion that was brought home to 
us by repeated experience is that we should have 
greater respect for low correlations. ‘Tradition had 
taught us that unless coefficients of correlation are 
substantial, for example 40 or above, there is too 
little relationship to bother with. We must face the 
fact, unpleasant though it may be, that in human 
behavior, complex as it is, low intercorrelations of 
utilizable variables is the general rule and not the 
exception. — Highly valid predictions must ordinarily 
be based upon multiple indicators. Although each 
may add a trifle to the total variance of the thing 
Predicted, by summation the aggregate prediction 
can mean a very substantial degree of correlation. 
Predictions based upon relationships represented by 
correlations that are very small, even between .10 
and .20, may be practically useful when the condi- 
lions are right, and when large numbers of individ- 
duals are involved. If we are to place dependence 
Upon low correlations, however, it must be remem- 
bered that very large samples are required to estab- 
lish the fact of any correlation at all or to establish 
its 


size for weighting purposes. 

One finding that was somewhat disconcerting is 
that the traditional psychological categories were so 
lacking in adequacy for a comprehensive and thor- 
Oughgoing survey of human resources. This held 
true for the typical iob-analysi categories which are 


aimed toward a listing of distinct and irreducible 


psychological functions and traits, as well as for con- 
cepts from the experimental laboratory. The two 
sources are of course not independent; there are many 
categories common to both. At the beginning of the 
AAF psychological program, a list of 20 abilities and 
other traits was adopted as a basis upon which to 
Very 
few of these categories, though they were useful in 
suggesting test ideas, held up as descriptive of genu- 
their 
stead, there emerged a list of about 27 concepts 
which seemed needed to take care of the obtained 
results, which were mainly in the form of test inter- 
correlations and validity coefficients. The two lists 
came close to agreement at some points, but there 
were many startling discrepancies. 

The 27 categories were derived by the procedure 
Of all approaches to test develop- 


construct selection and classification tests. 


ine variables in, individual differences. In 


of factor analysis. 
ment and to the exploration of human resources, 
factor analysis seems to offer the most illuminating 
and fruitful results. Intercorrelations of tests and 
of tests with practical criteria became quite intelli- 
gible in terms of common factors. Both tests and 
criteria could be accurately and meaningfully de- 
scribed in relation to the same dependable categories. 
I have elaborated upon the many advantages of the 
factorial approach in a forthcoming article (/) and 
so will not go into details on this point here. I wish 
merely to say that asa result of a factorial survey of 
AAF tests and criteria, a basis was laid not only for 


further material improvement in methods of select- 
ing aircrew trainees but also for considerable new 
progress in vocational psychology in general. Tt is 
my firm conviction that the factorial categories and 
factorial theory and methods give us the stable 
foundation that vocational psychology needs. 

The finding of 27 factors clearly indicates that the 
number of common traits needed to describe indi- 
viduals is much greater than has been supposed. 
Only possibly two of these are not regarded as abili- 
ties, and the list does not include many abilities 
reported elsewhere. It was estimated that 20 of the 
27 factors were involved to an appreciable degree in 
the pilot-training criterion. Incidentally, this shows 
tical criterion may be. H 


just how complex a pr: 
is estimated that these 20 factors account for only 
about 70 per cent of the predictable variance in the 
Not more than 80 per cent 
of the pilot-training criterion was predictable. the 


pilot-training criterion. 


remaining portion being composed of error variance 


How much of the unpredicted but predictable vari 
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ance can be attributed to additional abilities and how 
much to temperamental or interest factors cannot 
be said. 

It can be said, however, that the testing for pilot 
classification, like most testing practices, did not 
make the best use of the available testing time. In 
about eight hours of testing time, some 20 tests were 
administered but they covered less than half of the 
factors that should have been taken into account for 
maximal prediction. Twenty tests, at the rate of 
one factor per test, could take care of 20 factors, with 
a validity, it was estimated, of .72. Instead, the 20 
tests covered eight factors with a validity of about 
.60. 

Some specific findings concerning factors may be 
of interest. I will cite only certain results that were 
verified, some repeatedly, and that relate more di- 
rectly to prewar results? While it is believed that 
these findings do advance the understanding of 
human personality considerably, on most points it 
cannot be said that the final paragraph of the final 
chapter has been written. The method of analysis 
used was Thurstone's centroid extraction procedure 
followed by rotation of reference axes so as to mini- 
mize negative loadings and maximize the number of 
zero loadings. 

First, to report a negative finding, there was no 
good evidence of a Spearman g factor or of any 
single group factor that could appropriately be 
called general intelligence. There were indications 
of intercorrelations among some of the factors and 
hence the possibility of second-order factors in which 
some investigators find support for a g factor. It is 
my belief, however, that under present conditions, 
with so few pure tests for any factors, we are not ina 
position to say definitely very much concerning the 
correlations among factors. The fact that a g factor 
did not emerge is not proof that it does not exist. 
We could, however, account for the facts very well 
without it. 

Some of the better-known common factors reap- 
peared in almost every analysis—verbal comprehen- 


sion, numerical facility, and perceptual speed. There 
is nothing new to report in connection with these 
abilities except that it was found that a general- 
vocabulary test is the purest and strongest measure 
of the verbal factor. 

One finding that promises to rank as a real discov- 
ery is that the space factor previously reported from 

2More complete but brief. reports of the AAF factorial 
findings can be found elsewhere (2. 3). 


several sources is not an irreducible variable. In the 
tests that have previously defined it, there is often a 
separate and distinct ability to visualize and prob- 
ably a second type of space factor in some of them. 
The more common space factor seems best definable 
as the awareness of spatial relations or arrangements; 
a spatial orientation in which reference to the human 
body is important. It is involved in machine opera- 
tions for it accounted for about 10 per cent of the 
pilot training criterion and for as much as 20 per cent 
of the operation of gadgets in some psychomotor 
tests. The second space factor is ill defined at pres- 
ent. The visualization factor must be defined as a 
dynamic function, since it is most prevalent in tasks 
involving movements of machinery, transformations 
of objects, and changes in position. 

A somewhat systematic survey was made of mem- 
ory tests, with the result that three, and perhaps 
four, distinct memory factors were revealed, Thur- 
stone’s rote-memory factor was verified, although it 
would seem that the term “paired-associates” mem- 
ory is a more exact description of it. Carlson’s 
visual-memory factor was also verified. "This factor 
might be regarded as a static form of visualizat ion 
ability as contrasted with the dynamic visualization 
described above. It is a photographic or reproduc- 
tive memory for visually observed material. A 
third memory factor may prove to be merely a spe- 
cific or very narrow group factor, since it was re- 
stricted to tests requiring memorizing of pictures 
paired with names. There is indirect evidence for a 
fourth memory factor for which the hypothesis is 
offered that it is memory for content. It seems to 
be common to tests with complicated directions the 
after-effects of which are tested later in terms of per- 
formance of tasks as directed. It may also be 
evident in terms of recognition of verbal details not 
in verbatim form. 

The area of reasoning abilities was not very much 
clarified by the AAF results. Evidence for three, 
and perhaps four, distinct factors was found. The 
findings do not fit very well the distinction between 
inductive and deductive reasoning which has been a 
philosophical tradition of long standing and which 
Thurstone adopted following his analyses. It would 
seem to me that hypotheses more in line with a 
psychological analysis of problem solving are more 
promising. There is a factor that became known as 
"general reasoning" because of its more common 
appearance in many kinds of reasoning tests. 
rarely entirely absent from them. 


It was 
lam inclined to 
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the hypothesis that this factor is the ability to diag- 
nose a problem; to understand its nature; to see what 
its requirements are. Another factor was unique to 
tests of practical judgment and similar tests and so 
was given the title of "judgment." It seems to be 
the ability to weigh several alternatives and to reach 
a wise decision. These two factors would seem to 
represent the first and last steps of problem solving. 
In order to fill the gap between these two, one might 
expect a factor defined as the ability to think of pos- 
sible solutions rapidly. Such a factor was not found, 
but tests that should bring it out if it exists were 
being constructed and administered for analysis near 
the end of the war. 

Two other reasoning factors (designated as reason- 
ing because they appeared in reasoning tests) seem 
to involve kinds of operations by which an examinee 
could solve certain types of problems. One seemed 
to involve reasoning by analogy. One hypothesis 
concerning the other factor is that sequential reason- 
ing is involved; solution must come in a step-by-step 
sequence, one step being dependent upon another. 
It can be seen that we still do not know very much 
about the psychology of reasoning. I do not believe 
that we shall know much about it until a number of 
factor-analysis studies have been focused upon this 
area. 

In the field of psychomotor testing, some new light 
was thrown upon psychomotor factors and perhaps 
a new factor was uncovered. A factor identified as 
psychomotor coordination was found to be quite 
general. It was found in tests requiring small-mus- 
cle adjustments (finger-dexterity tests) as well as in 
lests requiring large-muscle adjustments (move- 
ments of arms, torso, and legs). A second factor was 
tentatively called “psychomotor precision,” since it 
was involved in tests requiring rather accurate 
movements under speed conditions. A third factor 
was tentatively called ‘‘psychomotor speed," since 
it was found in tests in which sheer speed of marking 
eet was the salient common element. 
It is probably identifiable with the factor found be- 
fore the war in tests of making tally marks and tests 
of other simple repetitive movements. The relation 
of this factor to simple reaction-time tests is prob- 
lematical. As for reaction-time tests in general, we 
found that when they are complicated—for example, 
a test of discrimination reaction time or choice reac- 
‘actors unexpectedly enter 
1 speed, spa- 


an answer sh 


tion time—a number of f 
into the scores; for example, perceptua 
tial relations, and even the number factor. 


It is probable that the AAF experiences have 
written the final chapter regarding the area popu- 
larly known as mechanical aptitude. A great many 
kinds of mechanical tests were analyzed—mechani- 
cal knowledge, mechanical comprehension, mechani- 
cal principles, mechanical functions (and malfunc- 
tions), and mechanical movements; also other tests 
not ordinarily designated as mechanical in their 
titles but often included in mechanical-aptitude 
batteries—suríace development, block counting, 
pursuit, paper form board, and the like. Repeated 
results show that the only thing unique to tests of 
an obviously mechanical nature is a factor that can 
be definitely labeled as mechanical information 
or mechanical experience. Mechanical-knowledge 
tests are the best and purest measures of it. Me- 
chanical aptitude in the popular sense is not a 
genuine unity at all, but a composite. Other fac- 
tors that are common to tests that are predictive of 
success in mechanical training or mechanical occu- 
pations are now fairly well known abilities that are 
confined neither to mechanical tests nor to mechani- 
cal jobs. Depending upon the type of test and the 
type of mechanical job, it can be said with some 
confidence that among these additional factors are 
visualization, spatial relations, perceptual speed, and 
in some, a factor of length estimation. It is time 
that vocational counselors and others think of jobs 
and tasks in terms of patterns of underlying factors, 
each factor with an appropriate weight. Each 
mechanical task or occupation has its own unique 
pattern of demands upon human resources. The 
only excuse for using a term such as "mechanical 
aptitude" is that it serves as a very broad generali- 
zation covering loosely collected activities having 
only one thing in common; that they have something 
to do with machines or gadgets. 

A similar situation exists with regard to the popu- 
lar concept of clerical aptitude. Clerks are office 
workers and for practical convenience are included 
under a single category. Psychologically, the cate- 
gory is rather loose and is composed of heterogeneous 
elements. Each type of clerk, and even each partic- 
ular assignment within a type, may call for a distinct 
pattern of abilities and traits. It is time we extri- 
cated ourselves from these as well as other semantic 
iraps. 

Thus far, I have spoken of tindings with regard to 
abilities. The AAT program was not by any means 
confined to research on abilities. Му emphasis upon 
them is partly due to the fact that I am best ac- 
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quainted with that aspect of the program and partly 
due to the relatively greater progress along these 
lines. The usual greater difficulty encountered in 
attempting to assess temperamental and dynamic 
traits was also evident in the AAF. Most of the 
results along these lines were negative, but since 
most of the known procedures were given a serious 
trial in the selection of personnel, it is worth while to 
report the general outcome. There were a few 
promising leads. Psychologists who studied inten- 
sively the pilot in training and after combat were 
convinced of the importance of temperamental and 
dynamic traits for successful performance of duty 
on the one hand and for avoidance of maladjust- 
ments, operational fatigue, psychoneuroses, and 
psychoses on the other. 

Almost all of the conclusions that I have to report 
are based upon procedures applied at the time of 
classification of trainees and follow-up studies limited 
to pilot trainees through their first stage of flying 
training. It was recognized that the most satisfac- 
tory method for validating the procedures would 
have been to follow personnel entirely through train- 
ing and combat. Under the prevailing circum- 
stances this was impossible. On the other hand, 
psychological observers were convinced that primary 
pilot training was a sufficient ordeal to provide ex- 
perimental evidence that could be generalized be- 
yond that stage. The criterion of adjustment that 
is implied in what follows was the dichotomy of 
graduation versus elimination in primary pilot train- 
ing. The greatest proportion of eliminees (who 
made up 10 to 60 per cent of each class) were failed 
for deticiency in learning to fly. Very small propor- 
tions were eliminated by reason of fear of flying or by 
their own request or for physical reasons. "These 
categories were, as we found, highly intermixed and 
almost equally predictable by means of tests. 

Certain published tests were used on experimental 
groups and validated against the pass-fail criterion. 
These tests included interest inventories, personality 
inventories, Rorschach and thematic apperception 

A 


validation sample should include at least one thou- 


tests. it was planned that each 


a general policy 


sand traine In some of the studies there were 


departures from this standard, as will be noted. 

Neither the Record 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank yielded any evi- 
dence of validity that was statistically significant. 


Kuder Preference nor the 


Validation of single items in the Strong test failed to 
provide any collection of items that could be keyed 


successfully for the prediction of pilot graduation in 
new groups of students. Other evidence showed 
that there was a real possibility of selection on the 
basis of interest, because a factor of pilot interest 
was isolated and could be identified. It was meas- 
urable by means of information tests and also by a 
score based upon biographical data. The hypothe- 
sis of Flanagan, that interest can be measured by 
means of information tests, was thus supported. 
Such a score may be very complex factorially, how- 
ever, and its dominant variance may even be in an- 
other factor, frequently verbal. If information 
tests are to be used extensively to measure interests, 
steps should be taken, where necessary, to suppress 
the excess factor variance that they carry. 

A number of the published personality inventories 
were given an experimental trial with pilot students, 
including the  Bernreuter, Humm-Wadsworth, 
Adams-Lepley, Minnesota Multiphasie, and the 
Guilford-Martin inventories. Of these, three ex- 
hibited small but statistically significant validities 
for some scores. On the Humm-Wadsworth test, 
the hysteroid and epileptoid scores showed соећ- 
cients in the neighborhood of .20, based upon a 
sample of about 200. 


In both instances, a high, 
that is, abnormal, score correlated negatively with 
graduation. The Guilford-Martin Personnel Inven- 
tory showed coefficients ranging from .13 to 19 on 
the three scores, on a sample of more than 1000. In 
all traits, a good score correlated positively with 
graduation. The Inventory of Factors STDCR 
showed validity coefficients of .12 for the trait scores 
of cycloid and depression, on a sample of nearly 
1200, а good score indicating graduation. ` 

In spite of the demonstration of genuine, practical 
(pilot) validities for some scores on personality in- 
ventories, I should hesitate to recommend the use of 
this kind of instrument for selection to preferential 
appointments in the armed services or in other pub- 
lic agencies. Scores may be valid in spite of what- 
ever biases the examinee is able to introduce and may 
introduce into his score, and yet the fact that ex- 
aminees and others can maintain that scores are 
wilfully biased is a restraining cons‘deration. Their 
use by a private agency T should say is a responsi- 
bility of that particular agency. It is the responsi- 
bility of the psychologist who recommends the use of 
any test to inform the user concerning the limitations 
and risks involved. 


It was regarded as very important that the Ror- 
Schach test should be given full opportunity to 
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show what it had to offer in a personnel-selection 
setting. It was recognized that neither time nor 
personnel requirements for the routine administra- 
tion and use of this test were consistent with the 
mass testing required. The numbers of candidates 
tested per day ranged from 100 to 500 in a single 
examining unit. Yet the test was administered 
experimentally to several hundred students individu- 
ally according to the prescribed procedures by mem- 
bers of the Rorschach Institute who were serving in 
one of the psychological units. Two methods of 
group administration were also tried, the Harrower- 


Erickson and our own version. 

The results were almost entirely negative. 
the individual administration of the test, neither the 
25 indicators taken separately or collectively nor 
the intuitive prediction of the examiner based upon 
the data he had from the administration of the test 
gave significant. indications of validity against the 
There were two samples, one of 


From 


pass-fail criterion. 
nearly 300 and the other of nearly 200. The Har- 
rower-Erickson group-administration form also gave 
no evidence of being valid for pilot selection. The 
AAF group-administration form when scored for the 
number of most popular responses showed a coefii- 
imple of more than 000 


cient of --.24, based upon а 
students. ‘This type of score is not only more objec- 
tive than the traditional Rorschach scores but also 
departs considerably from the principles of the test 
and its use. 

Another interesting result on the Rorschach test 


might be mentioned. Its use in the individual, 


customary form in convalescent hospitals has been 
reported. (4) In three groups (totaling. approxi- 
mately 150) of hospital patients diagnosed as psycho- 
neur їс, most of them of the anxiety type, the mean 
antly different from 


Scores obtained were not signitic T 
larger sample of 


the means obtained on a much | 
aviation students who were just gon à 
The fact that it failed to discriminate anxiety 
a group from presumably 


ag into training. 


SeS 


and psychoneurotics as 
Normal individuals of about the same age and the 
same sex is noteworthy, to say the least. , 
The thematic apperception test was not adminis- 
lered in the strictly Murray manner, but was given 
to students in groups of 28. Each student wrote out 
his stories. ‘The "scoring? 
ever, were conducted in the customary 
nor predictions based 


* and interpretation, how- 
manner. 


Neither separate "scores" 
est data correlated 


Upon intuitions resulting from t 
A number 


Significantly with the pass-fail criterion. 


of variations of the projective method were tried and 
the results were much the same, with one exception. 
This exception was a sentence-completion test which 
was developed and experimentally tried in a conval- 
Its scores discriminated very well 
between psychoneurotics and normals, but the scor- 


escent hospital. 


ing was not cleared of a large subjective contribution. 

A group of procedures that were used experiment- 
ally in pilot selection involved observations of the 
student under quasi-standardized situations and 
ratings made by the observer with respect to several 
traits. Some observations were made while the 
student was taking the routine psychomotor classifi- 
cation tests. Others were made while the student 
was resting with three other students between psy- 
chomotor tests. Others were made while students 
were jointly solving a problem (the Wiggly Block 
test). Still others were made while students were 
taking a psychomotor test that involved a stressful 
Except for the last-mentioned situation, 
ratings of traits and predictions of pass-fail alike 
failed to correlate significantly with the pilot crite- 
In the case of the stress situation, prediction 


situation. 


rion. 
based upon observations and the objective score on 
the psychomotor test were about equally valid (with 
a coefficient of about .25) but it is not certain how 
much the prediction depended upon the observed 
goodness of performance in the psychomotor test. 
They intercorrelated to the extent of about .60. 
Quite generally, it was found that intuitive judg- 
ments and predictions based upon them were quite 
inferior to objective scores in terms of correlation 
with training criteria. The clinical summarizations 
of data in terms of single predictions of pass or fail 
(more exactly, a graded prediction on a nine-point 
scale) were obtained in a number of ways. Some 
were based upon the results from a single test, e.g., 
Adams-Lepley, Humm-Wadsworth, or Rorschach. 
Some were based upon a personal interview of an 


hour's duration. Some were from observations of 
behavior and still others encompassed several of 
of information. None of 


these proved to be valid for the particular purpose 


these different sources 


intended, Furthermore, the intuitive predictions 
derived from different sources of information inter- 
correlated so low as to tolerate the hypothesis of 


zero relationships in many instances. Assuming 


that the conditions were favorable for giving psycho- 
logical intuitive powers their proper opportunities, 
the conclusions seem obvious. There appears to he 


no scientifically demonstrated procedure based upon 
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subjective judgment that approached in predictive 
value the use of objective test scores in the selection 
of pilot trainees. There is also no indication that 
data can be better integrated to make a composite 
prediction of success by a subjective, global look at 
the individual than they can be by the usual statisti- 
cal summative procedures which have stood the test 
There are nec 


of time and experience. iry places 
for psychological intuitions, but they should not re- 
place objective test results and should be resorted to 
only after objective procedures have taken us as far 
as they can. 

The physiological procedures utilized particularly 
by Wenger in connection with his assessment of auto- 
nomic dominance were given extensive attention. 
His hypothesis of an autonomic factor was upheld 
in an aviation-student population and its relation- 


ships to ps 


honeurosis, to combat fatigue, and to 


several traits of temperament as indicated by per- 


sonality inventories were shown. It would seem 
that Wenger has gone a long way toward establish- 
ing physiological syndromes that may be associated 
with nervous and glandular properties as well as 
with temperamental qualities. His results suggest 
that medical examination of military personnel 
might well pay some attention to com posites of meas- 
urement as well as to single variables. 

Of a number of performance tests of temperamen- 
tal traits that were tried, very few were promising. 
Tests that succeeded in frightening the examinee 
seemed to be even more frightening to the psycholo- 
gists and to the air surgeons who held the final 
responsibility for our work. As reported earlier, a 
complicated stress-situation test showed acceptable 
pilot validity. Whether this validity could be at- 
tributed to temperamental variables or to other fac- 
tors, perhaps psychomotor, was never determined. 
Another test, of muscular tension while in the act of 
handwriting, showed some promise. 

One more technique is worthy of mention. ‘This 
is the use of biographical data for vocational predic- 
tions. Utilized before the war by insurance agen- 
cies and by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
research agencies, biographical information, it was 
found by both the Army and the Navy, could be 
scored effectively for the selection of pilots. The 
AAF also found it effective in the selection of navi- 


gators. The validity coefficients were usually be- 
BS d. 5 « 


tween .25 and 40. The utility of such a test cannot 
be denied, and it is recommended for general use 


where quick results are desired and where the neces- 


sary research can be put into its development. H 
has certain limitations, however, that are worth 


pointing out. First, it is susceptible to the same 


kinds of biases as questionnaires and interest tests. 
The AAF Biographical Data Blank was adminis- 
tered to a senior high-school group with the instruc- 
tion for the examinees to respond to items in a man- 
ner that would assure a score favorable to success 
in pilot training. On the average, they were able to 
modify their scores in the intended direction to a 
significant degree. Results seemed to show that 
under the usual testing conditions prevailing in the 
AAF, however, what little bias did occur did not 
affect the Second, such a 
test has to be developed specifically for each selective 


validity of the scores. 


purpose, requiring a very large sample for item 
validation as well as the usual sample for score 
validation. Experience in the AAF tends to show 
that biographical-data tests measure recognizable 
factors, factors which may be measurable by other 
types of tests, eg, mechanical experience and 
mathematical experience. This suggests that one 
should try to determine those factors as early as 


possible and develop more unique tests for them. 


In closing, I would like to make one or two addi- 
tional general comments by way of extracting fur- 
ther implications. I am definitely optimistic about 
the recognition that our science 


ind our profession 
have earned and continue to enjoy. I am most 
anxious that this recognition should endure and that 
it should grow, for so many of the world’s persistent 
problems depend upon the proper utilization of psy- 
chological knowledge and procedures. We psycholo- 
gis 


occupy a key position, for in a world that has 
grown so small and in a world society that has 
become so interdependent, the problems of human 
relations are most important and their solution is 
paramount, We have won considerable confidence 
in our preparedness to solve certain types of human 
problems. In order to maintain that confidence we 
Shall have to continue to demonstrate competence. 
In order to cope with the larger human problems 
successfully, we shall have to demonstrate increased 


competence. All of this leads to the same conclu- 


sion, We must see to it that the psychologists whom 
we train are fully prepared not merely to fulfil the 
requirements as we have recently found them but to 


do even better than that. During this unique period 


with its pressure for more trained psychologists 


the market is definitely in our favor. 


It is such as 
to attract able students in large numbers in our 
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direction. Let us recognize the fact that it requires 
а high level of ability and of stability to be a good 
psychologist and to be an effective public leader. 
Let us remember that of all scientists the psych- 
chologist must have the broadest educational base 
and the most varied and intensive drilling in logi- 
cal, technical, and observational procedures. Psy- 
chologists will achieve positions of leadership and 
will remain in those positions by reason of sound 
preparation for them. If, as I have said before, 
psychology has arrived, this achievement is a vant- 
age point at which even greater things are expected 
of us and which carries the challenge to be prepared 


to make good on new promises. Whether we go 


forward from there or stop where we are is up to us. 
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THE ROCHESTER VETERANS’ GUIDANCE 
CENTER. TAKES STOCK 


LAURENCE LIPSETT asp LEO F. SMITH 


Veterans? Administration Guidance Center, Rochester Institute of Technology 


ETTER vocational guidance for more people 
has long been the goal of educators and per- 
sonnel administrators. 

more than 200 Veterans Administration Guidance 
Centers! under contractual agreements with educa- 
tional institutions throughout the United States con- 
stitutes the most far-reaching attempt ever made to 
provide complete guidance counseling for a large 
segment of the population. 

At most centers a program has been developed 
which includes a planned interview with each vet- 
eran, the administration of a battery of psychological 
tests, the interpretation of these tests in the light of 
the veteran’s disability and expressed interests, and 


The operation of 


recommendations for educational or occupational 
At the Veterans Administration— 
Rochester Institute of Technology Guidance Center, 


placement? 


the procedure culminates in a conference between 
the veteran, the R.I.T. Vocational Appraiser, and 
the Veterans Administration Vocational Adviser, in 
which all three attempt to reach an agreement on the 
optimum vocational objective for the veteran. 

Established in Marcn, 1945, the Rochester Guid- 
ance Center had completed the advisement of 3,579 
veterans by January 1, 1947. Although thorough 
and leisurely research may be done after the program 
has terminated, the Rochester staff felt a responsi- 
bility to try to evaluate procedure while the program 
was at its height. 

Permission was granted by the Veterans Admini- 
stration for an Institute Vocational Appraiser to use 


the files of the Training Division of the Veterans 
Administration for a follow-up study of the veterans 
advised. The absence of records for veterans coun- 
seled under Public Law 346, except those who have 


entered approved training programs, caused the re- 


1 Matthewson, Robert I. The advisement of veterans at 


college and university centers: first appraisal Amer. Psycholo 


vist. 1946, 1, 201 204 

! Darley, G. and Marquis, D. G. Veterans’ guidance 
centers: a survey of their problems and activities J. Clin 
Psyehol., 1940, 2, 109-116 


search to be limited to disabled veterans advised 
under Public Law 16, regarding whom there is fairly 
complete information in the files. To allow time for 
placement in the vocational or educational objective, 
the data were taken only from cases of veterans com- 
pleting advisement prior to May 1, 1946—six months 
before the beginning of the file checking on December 
1, 1946, 

By a random sampling method (every 10th case in 
the file), 200 cases were checked, representing 22 per 
cent of the 910 disabled veterans advised within the 

TABLE 1 


Permanence of Objectives of 200 Veterans Com pleting 
Advisement at R.I.T. Veterans Guidance Center 


Мазак ening ii | рн Weise 
сен | OMECTIVES оһуилаукв 
Total у 200 00 40 
Psychotics & Psycho- | 
USBEDUSSI. «cas ox e 71 60.6 39.4 
“Normal” Personalities 129 39.7 40.3 


period studied. Work sheets were used on which 
were listed the case name, present job, veteran's 
original objective, objective finally selected in ad- 
visement, name of school, course of training, grades, 
age of veteran, and comments regarding degree of 
Success in training or reasons for failure to follow 
advisement. 

Table 1 shows the results of comparing the voca- 
tional objectives determined by advisement with the 
objectives apparently being worked toward at 
present. Probably the most significant fact devel- 
oped is that 60 per cent of the veterans studied are 
still continuing toward the objectives set by the 
guidance procedure. This compares favorably with 
a percentage of 55 continuing in objectives set at the 
University of Pennsylvania Center’, although differ- 
ences in research procedure limit the comparability 
of the two studies. 

? Brown, Milton T 
Occupations, 1947, 25 
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The wide range of disabilities among the veterans 
studied tends to prevent useful analysis on this basis 
except in the case of the psychotics and psycho- 
neurotics, who constitute 35.5 per cent of the total 
As these veterans with personality disor- 


sample. 
ders are the ones whom employers are most reluctant 
to hire, it is interesting to note that their record of 
stability in training (60.6 per cent are continuing in 
their objectives) is for all practical purposes the same 
as that of the veterans with “normal” personalities. 

In determining which of the veterans sampled were 
continuing in the objectives set through advisement, 
some minor variations of job titles and situations 
were overlooked. Advisement objectives were iden- 
tical with present training in 106 of the 120 cases 
placed in this group, subjective determinations being 
necessary in the remaining 14. Useful comparison 
of this investigation with others that may be made 
at other centers necessitates elucidation of the cri- 
teria used. 

One veteran's objective, for example, was estab- 
lished as Station Installer (telephone). His subse- 
quent job, as a Shop Repairman (telephone) was 
interpreted as following advisement. For another 
man the objective of Tool Designer was chosen. He 
is now a Tool Maker apprentice, with cooperative 
institutional training at the Rochester Institute of 
Technology in Mechanical Engineering, which may 
in time make him employable as a Tool Designer. 
A few of the veterans advised were already working 
at the journeyman level, and “no need" of training 
Was determined. Their continuation in their jobs 
has been considered as substantiating advisement 
even though they are not in training. 

To determine why 40 per cent of the veterans 
counseled are not continuing in the objectives set by 
advisement, it was necessary to examine the records. 
Table 2 shows a breakdown of the various reasons 
for change of objective, with an indication of the 


Percentage of those in each category having rated 
A number of the veterans 


Personality. disorders. i 
Sampled bad recognized but not rated personality 
Aberrations, e.g. Anxiety, mild, 0 per cent. Only 
those with actual disability ratings for psychosis 
ог psychoneurosis were included in this group in the 
Study, however. О. 

A few examples may serve to eliminate any pos- 
sible misunderstanding regarding the terms in Table 
“Change of Interests” includes 
cord fails to indicate any 
One man, 


» sw 
^. The category 
the cases in which the re s 
Other reasons for the change of objective- 


for instance, entered a business school with the goal 
of bookkeeper, which seemed suitable according to 
After several months, 
however, he requested a change to on-the-job train- 
Another 
veteran in training for six months in a piano factory 
production job inexplicably decided that he wanted 
to be a radiologist. It may be hoped that other 
methods of follow-up will clarity the relationship of 
advisement to cases of this type. 

Cases of those failing in training include both in- 
stitutional and on-the-job training. Tt is recognized, 
of course, that interest as well as ability may be in- 
A further study of 


test and interview results. 


ing as a salesman, giving no reasons. 


volved in some of these cases. 


TABLE 2 
Reasons for Change of Vocational Objective by SO Disabled 
Veterans Completing Advisement at. R.1.T. Veterans 
Guidance Center 


No. 4 
MIESE EE 
D dart cai ety 
"00 ALITY | ALITY 
zi Dis DIS- 
ORDERS | ORDERS 
| s 
Change of Interests 31 10.5 27 hi ЗХ 
Failure in Training 14 7 i$ | 3 36 
Inadequate Training | 
Situation 12 ° 19 | 2 17 
Failure to Cooperate 9 | 45 11 + 44 
Financial 9 X*5| M 1 11 
Disability Aggravated | | 
by Training 7 ы 9 & Lom 
Personal Habits 5 25] ж 3 00 
Change in Ph 1 | 
Conditions (Not re 
lated to disability) 3 1.5 + 0 0 


the 14 training failures showed that test results ap- 
parently made the objective fully suitable in 10 
cases, the objective being established in the other 
four cases in spite of somewhat questionable test re- 
sults. Those failing to continue in their objectives 
because of an inadequate training situation include 
not only veterans who could not be placed locally in 
their chosen objectives but also those who claimed 
they were not receiving adequate training. 

Cases listed under “Failure to Cooperate” consist 
of those veterans who (in spite of the possibility of 
obtaining S105 per month or more from the govern- 
ment in addition to less tangible benetits) failed to 
reply to correspondence or failed to report for a 
scheduled interview. The veterans changing their 
objectives for financial reasons include those who 
failed to enter or continue in a school or college be- 
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cause of financial obligations which apparently were 
evaluated differently at the time of advisement. 
Also included in the "financial" category are those 
who decided to keep a high-paying job rather than 
enter into rehabilitation training. 

Of the seven veterans whose disabilities were 
aggravated by training, five, or 71 per cent, were 
psychotics or psychoneurotics. Another was an 
electrician trainee with osteomyelitis, and the last 
was a clothing industry trimmer with a heart condi- 
tion. It seems probable that in all seven cases the 
training situation may have been at fault, rather than 
the vocational objective, assuming that the veterans 
were employable at all. 

The “Personal Habits” heading in Table 2 repre- 
sents the alcoholics who were discharged for drinking 
or related absenteeism. One man who was dis- 
charged for obscene language is also included. The 
difficulty of analyzing habits in a one or two day ad- 
visement procedure seems to point to social case work 
and psychiatric treatment to assist with the problems 
of such veterans. Of the veterans experiencing a 
“Change in Physical Condition,” two were made less 
employable by illness and one expected an improve- 
ment to broaden his vocational choices. In each of 
these cases the circumstances were not predictable in 
the guidance process. 

Although comparison of the objective selected 
by advisement with the goal finally achieved is the 
primary test of guidance, it is interesting also to 
know the extent to which the advisement process 
causes a significant change in the vocational plans of 
the counselee. In a study of the latter point, the 
objective finally selected was compared with the ob- 
jective suggested by the veteran when he originally 
reported to the Center, as recorded in the personal 
history blank, Form 1902, the Individual Survey. 
Using this criterion, 53, or 26.5 per cent, of the 200 
disabled veterans sampled were changed materially 
from their original vocational objectives, while the 
objectives of 73.5 per cent were confirmed by advise- 
ment. It was considered a significant change if the 
veteran was completely undecided when he entered 
the Center. The case was also classified in this man- 
ner if, for example, a prospective accountant was 
found to lack scholastic ability appropriate for 
college and was directed toward business school 
training with the objective of bookkeeper, at a differ- 
ent level in the same general field. 

Table 3 shows the difference between the group 
significantly changed by advisement and those 
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whose objectives were only confirmed. The latter 
group, as might be expected, was considerably more 
stable in training, 68 per cent continuing in their 
objectives, as contrasted with only 37 per cent of 
those whose goals were significantly changed. For 
many veterans a continuous guidance program may 
be desirable to supplement the one-stop testing and 
counseling service of a Guidance Center. 

The information available in Form 1902, however, 
undoubtedly does not represent the full extent to 
which the guidance procedure influences and modi- 
fies the goals of those counseled. At the Rochester 
Center some suggestions may be made to the veteran 
in the brief initial contact during which the Voca- 
tional Adviser verifies the need for testing and guid- 
In the comprehensive pre-testing interview 
with the Vocational Appraiser, there may be con- 
siderable interchange of ideas. By the time the 
“objectives suggested by the veteran” are recorded 


ance. 


TABLE 3 


Effect of Pre-Advisement Goals on Stability in Training 


CONTINUING 


IN 


ВОРА OBJECTIVES 
Y “ле” П 
" | We © 
== E |——|- Е 
Objectives Confirmed by Ad- | | 
visement. . — 148 — 74 101 68 
Objectives Significantly | 
Changed by Advisement.....' 52 26 19 37 


on page seven of the eight-page Form 1902, there 
may have been a significant crystallization beyond 
the counsellee’s original thoughts. 

Even where the veteran’s original objective is 
merely confirmed by advisement, he should receive 
from the process a much clearer idea of the suitability 
of hischoice. The graphic comparison of his abilities 
and interests with those of other groups through ob- 
jective tests which are interpreted to him can give 
needed self-confidence to some and to others an 


understanding of vocational limitations. 

One limitation of the research method used in the 
present study is the lack of information about the 
altitude of the veterans who have completed advise- 
ment. How the counselees themselves feel about 
the guidance is an important criterion which cannot 
be measured by a comparison of objectives. An 
effort has been made in the Rochester Center at the 
conclusion of each advisement case to ask the veteran 
how he feels about the guidance he has received. 
These and other informal reports are generally favor- 
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able, but the perspective and coverage are incom- 
plete. 

The Veterans Administration already contains the 
organization for the additional follow-up, continuous 
e work which seems indicated 
Now, as the 


guidance, and social ¢ 
by the results of this investigation. 
initial pressure for veteran placement is lessening, 
there may be an opportunity for greater emphasis on 
such activities. Post-advisement changes of objec- 
tive may be reduced in Rochester, New York, by 
the procedure (initiated since the period covered by 
this study) in which the final selection of an objective 
for Public Law 16 on-the-job training is made not at 
the Guidance Center but in a subsequent conference 
between the veteran, a Vocational Adviser, and one 
or more Training Officers familiar with current open- 
Perhaps more 


ings in the fields under consideration. 
selective placement of the disabled could be carried 
still further by use of the job analy in the files of 
many large employers to reconcile physical demands 
of the job with the physical capacities of the individ- 
Possibly a job 


ual, as outlined in Form 19020. 
analyst could be employed to advantage for situa- 
tions where no such analysis exists. 

Without any significant procedural changes more 
valuable evaluation could be made if file information 
Were recorded in greater detail. Specifically, when 
à veteran declines induction into training, the record 
; induction 


frequently states, “employed at 
declined." More accurate conclusions could be 
drawn with very little additional effort if the name 
of the job and reasons for the actions were also re- 
corded, 

The relatively large number of veterans who 
changed objectives for no reason which is apparent 
in the records (listed as “change of interests") sug- 
gests that if there is any means of reducing this 
Number, it might be through a more searching inter- 
View. Shortening Form 1902 would be dangerous, 
but it is possible that emphasis on thorough comple- 
tion of a form which includes such items as the ages 
of a veteran’s parents and the name and addres; of 


his grammar school may result in more attention to 
the form itself than to the information most impor- 
tant to the particlar individual. A form oriented 
more around major headings rather than many 
specific and limited questions might lend itself to 
more non-directive approach. Regardless of the 
form used, however, it should be possible to conduct 
a more thorough interview with full consideration of 
the important socio-economic factors. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In general, the value of advisement seems to be 
well supported by the fact that 60 per cent of the 
veterans counseled are continuing after six months 
or more toward the same objectives which were de- 
termined at the Guidance Center. As indicated in 
Table П many of the 40 per cent changing objectives 
did so for causes which were scarcely predictable by 
the type of procedure at a. guidance center. 
good a record 


Psy- 


choti honeurotics show a 


Tor stability in training as do disabled veterans with- 
out rated personality disorders, although most of 
those whose training was affected by alcoholism had 
recognized personality aberrations. Veterans whose 
vocational goals are confirmed by tests and counsel- 
ing prove more stable in training than those whose 
objectives are significantly moditied by guidance. 
In view of the agreement of vocational objectives 
with test results, it may be that more complete and 
balanced interviewing will improve the selection of 
vocational objectives. Continuation of guidance 
activities beyond the one or two days of testing and 
interviewing seems necessary in the case of some 
The need for further follow-up informa- 


veterans. 
tion might be fulfilled in part by more thorough re- 
cording of file information, by questionnaires, and 
by personal follow-up interviews. It may be hoped 
that studies of this type at other Guidance Centers 
will make possible a comparison between the merits 
of their various systems and the accumulation of 
data that will be a fundamental contribution to the 
evaluation of guidance. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Applied psychology in some fields, such as in- 
dustry, has never realized contributions equivalent 
to those it has now twice achieved in the military 
services. Both World Wars I and II realized ap- 
plications of psychology far beyond those previously 
experienced in peacetime pursuits. After World 
War I, the expansion of military psychology carried 
over into industry with discouraging results in 
many cases for both industrialists and psychologists. 
This paper examines some of the conditions that 
may possibly explain some of the discrepancies in 
contributions in the two areas. It briefly reviews 
military methods in utilizing psychologists and de- 
rives from these suggestions for enhancing the con- 
tributions of psychologists in peacetime pursuits. 


OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGIS 


iz] 


THE ROLE 

The role of applied psychologists differs in at least 
one significant respect from that of most other 
applied scientists. The subject matter of psy- 
chology—behavior—is intimately related to the 
many aspects of most fields in which it is applied. 
This is not especially true in the case of most other 
sciences. This intimate relation of psychology 
with many other aspects is illustrated by recent 
psychological applications in the Army. The pro- 
fessional army officer is concerned daily with be- 
havior. He is continuously influencing it in others 
and is also continuously being influenced by the 
behavior of others. The direction and 
which he attempts to influence behavior is deter- 
mined, in part, by military tradition, military 
justice, training missions, supply priorities, and 


ways in 


many other important considerations. If a mili- 
tary psychologist is to be effective in selling his 
programs, he must be well acquainted with all these 
military He 
program into the military framework in such a way 


involvements. must integrate his 


that the disturbance incident to his program will 
be minimal and the contributions maximal and ob- 


vious. These points were illustrated when the 
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Consultation Services, mental hygiene units, were 
developed in the Army Service Forces Training 
Centers'. They developed as a methed whereby 
regular training unit commanders were relieved of the 
responsibility of training the least responsive soldiers. 
This was considered by these commanders to be an 
obvious advantage to them because it gave them 
more time to train the more responsive soldiers. 
In addition the Consultation Service was introduced 
as an integral part of classification and personnel 
administration, with little or no self distinction. 
Any demands made by it on the time of the men or 
the commanders was identical with those of the 
already established and personnel 
functions, and was accepted as normal and usual 
procedure. This close integration of the Consulta- 
tion Services into already established functions 
without any apparent new demands on commanders’ 
time may be one of the reasons why Consultation 
Services succeeded so exceptionally well in training 
centers, even though an earlier and somewhat simi- 
lar effort in divisions had been much less favorably 
received. 


classification 


In order for a psychologist to integrate smoothly 
his proposals, as herein suggested, and thereby en- 
hance his possibilities of having them favorably 
received, he must be well schooled in military tra- 
dititions, policies, plans, and administration. ‘This 
component qualification in military knowledge is 
not nearly so prerequisite for other applied scientists 
contributing to military developments. Applied 
chemists, physicists, and physiologists can serve 
effectively in military advancements without as 
great a dependency on wide military knowledge as 
that required by psychologists. 


ROLE OF EDUCATION 


The above discussion of the military services is 
an illustration of the fact that the applied psycholo- 
gist is often dependent for progress on his possession 
of fundamental knowledge concerning many aspects 


! McQuitty, Louis L., A Program for the Classification and 
Training of Retarded Soldiers, Psychol. Bull., 1943, 40, 770- 779 
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of the field in which he applies his science. The 
fact that most other sciences do nottrequire a funda- 
mental comprehension of the fields in which they 
are applied may be the reason why formal education 
has not met the need more effectively in the case of 
psychology. The need has been relatively insigni- 
ficant in the older sciences, and has consequently 
been neglected in the younger science of psychology. 
Steps are herein subsequently suggested for remedy- 
ing this neglect, but it is first appropriate to 
examine further the contribution of applied psycholo- 
gists in relationship to their fundamental compre- 
hensions of the fields in which they serve. 

It is true that all psychologists who have made 
significant contributions to military achievements 
have not been well grounded in military knowledge. 
They worked on more technical problems, similar 
to those in other sciences. Many of them were 
assigned to higher headquarters, where they were 
relatively far removed from many significant field 
problems with which their contributions had to be 
coordinated. It is therefore highly important to 
remember that many of them had the foresight to 
See the advantage of having other psychologists 
Serve at posts, camps, and stations where they 
became well-grounded in military matters and where 
they were effective in integrating and selling the 
contributions of the more specialized psychologists. 

The majority of military psychologists who served 
at posts, camps, or stations received rather good 
training in many military fundamentals. This 
is true because military tradition, in general, operates 
to ensure that military men are widely and funda- 
mentally trained before they are eligible to serve as 
military specialists. This tradition was operative 
with considerable force during the early months of 
the national emergency, and it is the thesis of this 
Paper that it prepared many psychologists to sell 
Psychology more effectively because it taught them 
the military framework in which they were to inte- 
grate psychological methods. 

It is a further thesis of this paper that psychology 
ias failed to reach its immediate potentials in many 
eacetime pursuits because a force, analogous to 
military tradition, is lacking which insists that ap- 
plied psychologists become well-grounded in non- 
psychological fundamentals of the practical areas 
in which they apply their science. A brief consider- 
ation of Some of the fields of applied psychology 
ends further support to this point of view. These 
fields are considered from the three following points 


of view: (a) contributions by psychologists, (b) the 
extent to which fundamental understanding of non- 
psychological aspects of the area of application is an 
asset, and (c) the provisions for obtaining the re- 
quired fundamental understanding of these other 

The search is to determine whether or 
is influenced by "b" and "c". 


aspects. 
not ` 

Clinical psychology requires relatively little in the 
way of a fundamental understanding of the non- 
psychological and non-sociological aspects of a spe- 


cific field that is not in part given by training and 
practice. Psychologists ате becoming relatively 
Personnel 
psychology in industry, on the other hand, requires 
considerable in the way of fundamental understand- 
ing of many non-psychological aspects: Provisions 


prevalent and successful in this area. 


lor assuring this understanding in the course of 
training are relatively nil, and the contributions of 
psychologists in this area, as compared with clinical 
psychologists, are still markedly restricted. Edu- 
cational administration requires more specific non- 
psychological comprehension than clinical, but this 
comprehension is acquired by the academic psy- 
chologist as he develops in the field of academic 
administration. In this area psychologists appear 
to be relatively prevalent and successful. A sum- 
mary of the above indicated relationshiy 
the following points: 

(1) Applied psychologists are relatively preva- 
lent and effective in those fields which re- 
quire little in the way of comprehension 
of non-psychological aspects. 

(2) They are also relatively prevalent and 
effective in those fields which require and 
assure comprehension of non-psychological 
aspects. 

(3) They are much less prevalent and much 
less effective in those fields in which com- 
prehension of non-psychological aspects 
is desirable but not assured. 

The points just outlined indicate that the contri- 
butions of future applied psychologists can be in- 
creased in some fields by providing more training in 
ctical aspects of these fields, 


suggests 


the pr Courses. at 
both the graduate and undergraduate level. could 
be developed which carefully combine psychology 
and industry, psychology and engineering, psy- 
chology and economi psychology and finance, 
and other similar combinations. 
tion courses could have 


These combina- 
as their purpose (1) to 
develop industrialists, engineers, economists, finan- 
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ciers, and the like, and (2) to enhance their potential 
contributions by giving them fundamental training 
in psychology. This latter purpose is sound be- 
cause all of these fields involve psychological prob- 
lems, and many blunders made in the fields could 
be avoided by psychological understanding of the 
problems involved. 

This proposed educational program would have 


It would give the student 


several advantages. 
greater opportunities for obtaining a position. 
Bachelor's degree training in psychology prepares 
Тһе 


same is also true, from the point of view of many 


the individual for no particular occupation. 


industrialists, for graduate degree training in psy- 


chology. "Training in engineering, accounting, eco- 
nomics, and business administration, on the other 


aand, prepare individuals for much more definitely 
established occupations, especially so from the point 
of view of industrial employers. Why should we, 
as psychologists, not take advantage of this present 
state of affairs? Why should we not accept the 
ossibilitv that psychological knowledge as a sup- 
ementary qualification may achieve much greater 
acceptance the principal qualification? 
It might even be that this approach would turn out 


than as 


to represent the most expeditious growth for giving 
ysychology a more independent occupational status. 
It would at least place many more psychologically 
trained individuals in positions where they would 
е confronted by psychological problems not cus- 
tomarily opened to those trained in psychology alone. 
By virtue of this fact, they would have greater op- 
yortunities to demonstrate the value of psychology. 
They should realize greater achievements than their 
non-psychologically trained colleagues, and psy- 
chology in practical pursuits would then grow or 


decline on its own merits. 

Another advantage of the combined traininy, 
herein proposed, grows out of the fact that it would 
probably do much to lessen the professional frustra- 
tions experienced by some psychologists in applied 
sen the frustrations, because 


It would le: 
chologically trained administra- 


positions.” 


it would provide psy 
tors, and these would presumably encourage more 
appropriate atmospheres for services by those psy- 
chologists who desire to remain highly specialized 
professional men. 

The success of the program herein proposed could 
eventually be further enhanced through the expan- 


Professional Frustration in Government 
Psychologist. 1947. 2, 73 75 


! Chase. Wilton P 


Pevehologists. Per 


sion of the placement achievements of the executive 
office of the American Psychological Association. 
This office now contributes as a placement bureau 
for personnel trained primarily as psychologists." 
Its contributions would be expanded if it assisted 
in placing personnel managers, ofice managers, 
administrators, and industrial engineers with com- 
prehensive training in these fields plus comprehen- 
training in Individuals | thus 
trained and serving in industry, commerce, and 


sive psychology. 
engineering would create more positions for indi- 
viduals trained like themselves, and also more posi- 
tions for the more highly trained psychologist. 


This suggestion, that a professional group take 
an initiative in training and placing students of 
occupations peculiar to other 


atypical. 


groups is somewhat 
It is for.unate, in this connection, that 
one of the areas of applied psychology is personnel 
Also, in this connection, 
it should be remembered that psychology is atypical 


training and. placement. 


in the role that it plays in practical everyday life, 
as compared with many other subjects taught in 


colleges and universities. 


Many of the other sub- 
jects have their exact and accepted counterparts 
This 
accounting, salesmanship, personnel management, 
Psychology has much less wide- 
spread, independent occupational existence and 
much wider supplementary support to many occu- 
It is here suggested that psychology would 
greatly enhance its contributions if it were to place 


in existing occupations. is true of advertising, 


and many others. 


pations. 


greater emphasis, than it has to date, on its pos- 
sibilities as a contributor to success in many existing 


and established occupations. 


It is realized that many colleges and universities 


provide combined training possibilities of the kind 
herein. proposed—but most of them more or less 
leave the chance discovery of such a program up to 
the student's initiative. It is here suggested that 
we as psychologists would further the contributions 
of our science if we could become more active in 
developing, guiding, and encouraging combination 
courses, 

Industrial conditions are at this time particularly 
propitious for a program of the kind herein proposed, 
and if some such program is not emphasized, we as 
psychologists will have failed to take full advantage 
of the more favorable attitude with which we are 


at present regarded. The present more favorable 


! Ley, Enid S., Personnel Placement. Activities of the VPA. 
Imer Psychologist, 1947. 2, 213-215 
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attitude of industry toward psychology developed 
in part as a result of the widespread application of 
psychology in the military services. Since the end 
of combat, the interest in psychology has continued 
tobemotivated by psychological programsfor veterans 


and by the general air of social, economic, industrial, 
and international unrest. People seem to be search- 
ing for something that will aid them and their world 
to attain greater stability and security. Industry 
wants help from psychology. Psychologists will 
be most effective in meeting this challenge and op- 
portunity if they are well trained in both industry 
and psychology. The alternative may be a repeti- 
tion of what occurred after World War I. Industry 


might retrogress in its attitude toward psychology. 


RÉSUMÉ 

The theme of this paper is thai psychologists can 
enhance their contributions in peacetime pursuits 
This is suggested by the fact that their military 
achievements in both World Wars I and IH greatly 
exceeded their peacetime productions. The dis- 
crepancy in contributions is here maintained to be 
due to a military tradition. The tradition insists 
that each military specialist be well-rounded in 


military matters. The tradition operated to de- 
velop military comprehension and perspective in a 
chological personnel. These persons 


number of | 
developed militarily with the psychological programs 
and were therefore able to give the programs ap- 
propriate military orientation and integration. This 
enhanced boih the acceptance and contributions of 
the programs. It is suggested that similar compre- 
hensions and perspectives can be developed. by 
applied psychologists in peacetime pursuiis to the 
These could 
take the form of fundamental training in some well- 


enhancement of their contributions. 


established commercial or industrial occupation and 
in psychology. This would enable the students to 
obtain position placements not customarily filled by 
but nevertheless involving 


psychologists, many 


psychological problems. Their psychological train- 
ing would enable them to outstrip their non-psycho- 


logically trained colleagues, to the advancement of 


both industry and psychology. And their succes 
ful functioning in these areas would create grerate 
demands for individuals trained like themselves, 
and also for the more specialized and highly-trained 


technical, applied. psychologist. 


STIPENDS FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS IN 


Special 


a—Tuition, unless otherwise indicated, is for school year of approximately 9months  b—Not awarded to new students — c—Approximately е Аз 


?—Information 


INSTITUTION SCHOLARSHIPS 
ACADEMIC APPLY 
ADMINISTRATIVE е YEAR FOR AD- ost APPLY FOR ADMIS 
chology OFFICER ADDEE 1918 40 usses TUTON SION TO Si Hr е 
Dept BEGINS BY: tipend work Apply 
Specialized per Year per before 
Dept week 
Alabama Oliver L, Lacey University, Ala.  Sept.20 0 Sept, 20, — $150 nr Dean, Graduate 
e Sthool | 
| | } 
Arkansas | | 
Philosophy and W., B, Mahan "ayetteville Sept. 14 April 1 S150 nr Dean, Graduate | 
Psychology School I 
| | 
Boston | | 
GraduateSchool (C, M, Alter Boston, Mass. Sept, 20 | March БЕП Dean, Graduate | 7 ex, b 0 March 
School 
| | 
Brown W.S, Hunter | Providence, R. I. Sept.20 Магер Т $450 Dean, Graduate var (0 8200 | 0 March 1 
| | | School | ex | | 
| 
| | 
Bryn Mawr Harry Helson Bryn Mawr, Pa. | Oct,1,¢ Marchi $300 Dean, Graduate | 12 | $500 0 March 1 
School тоот 
| | | 
California, Los Roy M. Dorcus Los Angeles | $ер1.20 | Aug. 15 $70 Director of Admis- 4 $100 о units | Feb, 20 
Angeles | $50 nr sions | 5000 
Catholic | | | 
Psychology and John W, Stafford | Washington, Oct 1 Sept. 1 БИ Dean, Graduate 5 S400 15 Mar. 1 
Psychiatry "o6. School of Arts 
and Sciences 
| | | 
Chicago J.-G Miller | Chicago, Ill. Oct 1 Mar. | $450 Office of Admis 36 07 Mar. 1 
| | | 
| 
| | 
Nursery Sth, Helen L. Koch | | 
| 
| 
Cincinnati A. G. Bills Cincinnati, Ohio | | E A. G., Bills | 35s ex o Mar. 1 
| | | | 
| | 
Teachers Coll, C, V. Good April 15 C. V. Good | var ex 3 April 15 
| | 
Colorado К.Е, Muenzinger| Boulder, Colo, | Sept, 23 | Aug, 23 | 3-5 ex o | Aug! 
| | 
| * a | А 
Columbia H. E. Garrett | New York, N. Y.! Sept. 27 | Sept. 1 $400 Office of Univ. 34 | $500 | 0 Mar. f 
Admis. | 
leathers Coll. A, T; Gates Sept. 22 $15 per Registrar, Teach, 15 var var | Feb. 2 
pomt Coll. 1 
| | 
Connecti ut WLA Bousteld Storrs, Conn, Sept, 21 April 1 S100 Dept. Psychol | 
Cornell К.М Dallenbach | Ithaca, N. V. Sept 15 | Mar. 1 зон Dean, Graduate 2 | $200 ex o Mar d 
Si hoo! 
Child Des АК. Н. Dalton April БЕШ Dean, Graduate r ex 90 Med 
Family Rel School | 
Rows M C Langhorne Emory Unis Ga, Sept 233 n Dean, Graduate r o Mart 
Sthool 
20 


PSYCHOLOGY AND RELATED FIELDS, 1948-49 


Symbols 


early as possible n—Not stipulated — nr—Non-resident 


not given 


ex—. d 


RESEARCH А: 


IELICWSHIPS 
SEND APPLICA- 


TIONS FOR 


SCHOLARSHIPS ч È 
Hrs. | ý Hrs Ж Hrs. 
Stipend work) Apply урыз Stipend work Apply Stipend work 
per year per before: FEMM ^ ia per year before: peryear per 
we s week 
г $800 ex 0 Mar.i Dean, Grad 0 Фох ех 0248 
Sch, 
уг $00 0 Apr.1 
Dean, Grad or ех 15 Mar.1 
uate School 
var $700 0 6 | Mar. 1 | Dean, Grad. var $500- 10 
$900 ex Sch. $900 ex 
т $1000 ü .1 | Dean, Grad, 1 $900ex 12-15 
| Sek 
8c 6 | Feb,20 Dean, Grad. var | var 2 ? 6 5900 с 20 
Div. | 
| 
| 
| < 
| | 2 $1300 12 
| 
12 фо00-1200 0 | Mar,1 | Comm, оп b b 
| Schol. & 
| Fellows 
ү 15 
Dept. Psy- 2 | $200 ex S May! 23 $200 per var 
chol. course ex 
var | $200 ex 10 | Apr.15 Dean, T | | var $500 ex 15 
ers College | 
23! $400-400 | 0 | Aug. 1 | Dean, Grad. | 1-2 | $400-800 | 10-20 May 1 з $600 15 
4 T 1 
| ex | Schl. 
| T. 7 А 
1-2 $1000 0 Маг.1 yof Univ! b › 
2000 | 
8 iil $250-1800 0 — Feb.2 — Sec'y, Teach. 6 var var n 12 $200- Vir 
dcm Coll. $1500 r 
ex 
var $900 20 
à оше 20 Ma $ j 20 
2 боо ssw 0 Маг. 1 Dean, Grad, 1 ex trot 11 $1000 ex 
эм Sch. 
Grad. Sth, 4 $700, 20 Маг. 1 2 $1200, 20 25 
$1200 ex $1400 ex 
dr $700 о Mar.t Dean, Grad 2 100 то jtime 
| $90 Sch. 


Apply 
before: 


Mar. 1 


Feb. 1 


Mar. 1 


Apr. d 


Mar. 1 


| Apr. 15 


Yay 1 


April 1 


Mar, 1 


Mar. 1 


Mar. 1 


e remorks in right hand column 


SEND 
APPLICATIO: 
FOR ASSI: 
ANTSHIPS TO: 


Dept. 
Psychol, 


| Dean, Grad. 
Sch. 


Dean, Grad. 


Dean, Grad. 
Schl. 


Dept. Psy- 
chol, 


Dept. Psy- 
chol. 


Dept. Psy- 
chol & 
Psychiat, 


Dept. Psy- 
chol, 


Dean, T. 
ers College | 


Dept. Psy- 
chol. 


Dept. Psy 
chol, 


Dept 
chol 


Psy 
R.H 


Dalton 


Dept 
chol 


Psy 


var—Variable 


REMARKS 


20 Fellowships 
for whole coll, 


"General" 
assistantships 


“Graduate” 
assistantships 


$700 if financi- 
ally needed 


Some scholarships 
require special 
clinical training 


May exempt part 
tuition 


30 scholars, for 
whole sch. 


Scholars, and 
fellows are for 
whole school, 


STIPENDS FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS IN 


INSTITUTION SCHOLARSHIPS 


ret анараа ACADEMIC APPLY = > 
ион ADMINISTRATIVE " - YEAR FOR D- z - APPLY FOR ADMIS- 
Psychol OFFICER SARRI 103640 susstox TUTION SION тә 7 
Dept. BEGINS нү Stipend 
Specialized per Year 
Dept. 
Florida D. Hinckley a. Sept 15 15 Registrar 
Fordham 
Sch. of Educ W.A, Kelly New York Sept, 20 Мак, 15 $30 Registrar Р e Niue. 3 
George Peabody КОН Davis Sept 20 n iu Rezistrar in ' a Mar.i 


Coll, 


each, 


Georgia ALS Athens, ба 20 5142,59 Dean, Graduate саг 19 
$ School 
Harvard B. Newman, Cambridge, 27 Aug. 15е Sym Dean, Graduate r 
Se Mass School 
Grad. Sch} P.J. Rulon May Dean, G var var [n Mas 
Educ Sehl 
Takott Pason July 1 Dean, Graduate т 
Relations Schl, Arts & 
Sciences 
Hobartand Wil NOR, Bartlett Genesa, N Y Nept, 25 Маг. 
liam Smith 
Howard "Жы ГУ Washington, Out Aprilis — $150 Dean, Graduate ШЕЕ 2 April ffs 
D ‹ School 
Idaho W H. Hoyer Moscow, Idaho Sept 15 May 1 Registrar 
Ilinois Н. Woo draw Urbana, II Sept ison EZ Director of Ad- TN 0 MLI 
‹ Flow nr missions 
Illinois State 
Normal 
Educ and A H. Larsen Normal, II Sept, dO Aus 15 Pes Dept. Psych, 
Psych 
Indiana B F Skinner Bloomington, Sept 1o Mar.i SRS 
Ind БЛ 
Towa KM Spence wa City lowa Sept 20. Маг Т БЕП var eN u Vice ii 
Sin nr 
Child Wel B L Wellman July is о Registrar ET “ Мак! 
Res Station sone 
Гома State William A Owens Ames, Iowa Sept 15. Le Sas Dean, Graduate 


PSYCHOLOGY AND RELATED F IELDS — Continued 


1 


r 


È 


r 


FELLOWSHIPS 


2 Hrs. 
Stipend work Apply 
per year per before: 
week 

$750 ex 0 Mart 
КЕШ йт Mar. 
ЫШ Ш 

ШП 0 Feb zo 
НЕП 

9 May 

H400 лош оп Mar. 1 
$450 o Aprili 
$750 ex 15 20 Маут 
ПЕ 0 Берт 
$900 ex 

$400 part 0 — Mar! 

ex 

£270 ex n Mart 
$270 ex o Mar d 
S40 po 3o Juli 


RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIPS 


D APPLICA- 


TIONS FOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND Sti 
М LINE Stipend 
Ettore peryesr 


Dean, Grad 
Sch. 


Scholarships 
Committee 


2e $012.50 


Dean, Grad. 10 f200 1500 
Sch of Arts 


& Sci 


Dean, Grad. 
Sch. of 
Educ 


Dean, Grad. var 
Sch,of Arts b 
& Sci 


Dean, Grad. 
Sch. 


Dept. Psy- 


chol 
Grad, College $1200 ex 
1-2, $990 
Dean, Grad 5с $100 mo 
Sch. 
Dean, Grad. var $ 


Coll $1009 ex 


Dean, Grad и $120 900 


Coll ex 


Dean, Grad 
Sch 


TEACHING ASSISTANTSHIPS 


Hrs Hrs. 
work Арріу Stipend work Apply 
per before per year per — beiore: 
week week 
1$ Mar. 1 2 $üs0ex 22 | Mar.1 
2 7 Магі 
10 > 
420 n х 10 $1000 810 Арг. 1 
#1500 
150 var 
b ex 
1 fous ex 10 Маг, 15 
20 Арг 15 $ $1200ex ocr. May 1 
hrs 
15 Aug. 15 
1520. Mari о $1500 15 20 Маг 1 


lo Mari 20 pw lo Mar 1 
$900 ex 
10 20 Маг, 1 4r pwer до June 1 
3 jiu өз Julyi 
$1500 


Dean 


Soh 


SEND 
APPLICATIONS 
FOR ASSIST- 
ANTSHIPS ТО: 


REMARKS 


Dept. Psy 
chol, 


Dean, Sch. 


Educ. 


Dean, Grad 


Sch. 
Dept. Psy 2 Fellows & 
chol Scholars, 
Stipends based 
on need 
5 Fellows & 
Scholars 
. 
Dept. Psy 
chol 
Dept. Psy 
chol 
Dept. Psy All-univ. fellows; 
chol 20 Grad Ass't 
at same sti 
pend. Also 19 
counseling as 
sistantships 
for women 
Dept Psy 
thol 


Preschool teach 
ing 


Grad 


STIPENDS FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS IN 


INSTITUTION 
„ыг: 
Psychology 

ept. 
Specialized 
Dept. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER 


ADDRESS 


Johns Hopkins 


Kansas 


Kansas St. 
Teach. 


Kentucky 


Lehigh 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 


Miami (Ohio) 


Michigan 


Mills 


Minnesota 


Education 


Inst. Child 
Welfare 


Mississippi 


Nebraska 


Coll, City New 
York 
Sch, Educ, 
New York 


University 


North Carolina 


| C. T. Morgan 


Roger G. Barker 


H. W. Schrammel 


Е. А. Pattie 


Adelbert Ford 


J. G. Jenkins 
Claude C. Neet 
EF, 


Patten 


D. G. Marquis 


Mary С. Burch 


| R. M. E liott 


W.: Е. Рей. 


| 1. E. Anderson 
John B. Wolfe 
D. W. Dysinger 
Gardner Murphy 


‚М. Turner 


Р. D. Stout 


J. F. Dashiell 


Baltimore, Md. 


Lawrence, Kan. 


Emporia, Kan. 


ngton 


Bethlehem, Pa. 


College Park, 
Md. 
Amherst, Маз». 


Oxford, Ohio 


Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Oakland, Calif, 


Minneapolis 
Minn, 


University, Miss. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


New York, N Y. 


New York, N.Y 


Chapel Hill, 
NC. 


ACADEMIC| APPLY 
YEAR 
1948-49 
BEGINS: 
Sept. 15 | Mar.1 
Sept.12 | March 
Sept. 10 | n 
Sept. Mar. 25 
Sept.1 | May ! 
Sept. 15 | Mar. 15 
Sept. 15 | Sept. 1 
Sept. 13 | e 
Sept, 20 | July 1 
| 
Sept. 20 | n 
Sept.22 | e 
| 
Sept. 13 | June 1 
| 
Sept. 9 | Mar.1 
Sept, 20 | July 1 
ере х Sept.2 
Sept. 21 July 15 
Sept. 22 


prior 


24 


TUITION? 


$80 
$180 nr 


$66 


$120 sem. 


nr. 


$105 
$165 nr 


8 


per sem 
hr. 


$100 
$220 nr 


390 
$190 nr 


$140 
$300 


m 
2 


$130 


$200 


F138 
$338 


$150 
$300 


$300 c 


$400 


? per qt 
о per qt 
nr 


| APPLY FOR ADMIS- 
SION TO: 


Dept. Psych, 


Dept, Psych, 


Registrar 


Registrar 


Dept, Psych, 


Graduate Dean 


Graduate Schl, 

Director of Ad- 
missions 

Dean, Schl, Grad- 


uate Studies 


Dean, Graduate 
School 


Dean, Graduate 
School 


Dean, Graduate 
School 


Dean, Graduate 
College 


Grad. Comm, in 


Psych, 


Dean, Sch. of 
Educ. 


Grad. Sch, of Arts 
& Sciences 


Graduate Sch, 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
А Hrs. 
Stipend | work Apply 
регуеаг per before 
week 
10 $400 0 Mar, 1 
r $300 ex ? Mar. 1 
15r | $400 0 Маг, 25 
| 
| 
5 $300- 0 Feb. 15 
$2000 
| 
var | $300 ex 0 Feb. 15 
| 
2 | $500 0 April 1 
part ex 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
1 ех | " Mar 1 
| 
2 ex " n 


PSYCHOLOGY AND RELATED FIELDS—Continued 


tr 


2 


var 


var 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Stipend 
per year 


$500 


$800 ex 


$500 1000 


r, CN 


^ 


500 ex 


$800 


$950 ex 


Hrs 
work 
per 
week 


о 


22 


12-18 
| 


15-20 


Apply 
before 


Маг.) 


Feb, 


Mar. 1 


May 1 


Apr. 1 


RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIPS 


SEND APPLICA- 
TIONS FOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


AND Sti 
, MM tipend 
BRETONA per year 


6 gom 


Dean, Grad nm 


Sch 


Dr.G. R. Hill 


Dean, Grad. 


Sch, 
var 
Grad, Dean + $110 mo. 
ex 
Dept. Psy- 
chol. 
Dean, G 10. $200 1100 
Sch. 
Sec'y, Comm 
on Fellow- 
ship Awards 
Dean, Grad. var 20 
Sch. 
var 
т $900 


1o $1800eN 


34 $500 700 
ex 
Dept. Psy 
chol. 
Dir. Educ. 
Clinic 
Grad, Office тг $1080 


o $900 ex 


Hrs 
work — Apply 
per before 

week 
n Mar. 1 
20 o wks. 
prior 
40 May 1 
КП Маг.15 


820. Apr. 1 


$1200 ex Mar. 1 


20 Mar. 1 
40 

12 Mar. 1 
15 n 


TF ACHING ASSISTANTSHIPS 


Stipend 
per year 


х gon 


хоо ҮП 


var 


S110 mo 
ex 


1 $600 ex 


sso 


38. $200-1100 


10 $450-085 


ex 
var 


5 ооо 
5000 ех 


$1000 
part ex 


23 $500-700 
ex 


) $300 


$800 ex 


2 $0600 ex 


Hrs 
work 
рег 
week 
14 


20 


20 


20 


Hu 


10 


SEND 
APPLIC ATIC 


с FOR ASSIST- 
GPM ахтәнтғ TO 
Маг.1 Dept. Psy- 

chol 
(wks. — Dept. Psy 
prior chel 
| 
Мау1 Dept, Psy- 
chol. 
May 1 | Dept. Psy 
chol 
Mar. 15 | Dept. Psy 
chol 
June! | Dept. Psy- 
chol 
Mar. 1 
| Арг.1 Dept. Psy- 
chol, 
Feb. 15 Dept. P 
chol. 
Coll. Educ, 
Mar.1 Dean, Grad, 
Mar. 1 Sch 
June! | Dept, Psy- 


chol 


Mar 


Psychol 
Dept 


.1 | Grad, College 


REMARKS: 


Genera! univer- 
sity scholar 
shi 


All-univer. Schol. 
& Fell 


sts. in Surve 
Res, Center 
also 


Also maintenance 


Plus some in Sch. 
of Education 


Part-time in 
structors 


ty 
Ji 


INSTITUTION, 


Psychology 
Dept. 
Specialized 
Dept. 


Northwestern 
Oberlin 
Occidental 
Ohio State 
Ohio University 
Human Rela 
tions 
Municipal Univ 


of Omaha 


Oregon 


Pennsylva 


Pennsylvania 
State 


Education 


Pittsburgh 


Rochester 


Smith 


South Carolina 


Southern 


Methodist 


Stanford 


Syracuse 


Educ Psychol 


Vemple 


Texas 


STIPENDS FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS IN 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER 


R. H. Seashore 


D. Hartson 


Н.Е. Burtt 


A. C. Anderson 


Irma E. Voigt 


W. H, Thompson 


H.R, Taylor 


| R.A. Brotemarkle 


B. V. Moore 


W.E. Pratt 


Wayne Dennis 


G. R, Wendt 


Israel 


H.E 


M. K. Walsh 


A. Q. Sartain 


E. R. Пага 


R. C, McKee 
R. O Kullen 
C H Smeltzer 
H C Biodgett 


ADDRESS 


Evanston, Ill 


Oberlin, Ohio 


Los Angeles 41 


Columbus 10 


Athens, Ohio 


Omaha, Neb. 


Eugene, Oregon 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


State Coll., Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


Rochester, N.Y. 


Northampton, 


Mass. 


Columbia, S. (€ 


Dallas, Texas 


Stanford Univ. 


Calif. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Austin, Texas 


ACADEMIC 


Sept. 2 


Sept 


Oct 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept 


Sept 


Sept 


R 


20 | 


15 


APPLY 


1 month 
prior 


Mar, 1 


june 1 

Feb, 1 

July 1 

on 

n 

n 

July 1 

Аш. 15 
Feb. 20 
Aus 15 
n 

n 


TUITION* 


Ser 


hr 
Sher lir 


пг 


HEC 


$10 per 
sem. ir 


E 


APPLY FOR ADMIS 
SION TO: 


Dept. Psych. 


irad, Committee 


Dept. Psychol, 


Director of Ad- 


missions 


Dean I. E, Voi, 


Registrar 


Registrar 
Dean, Graduate 
School 


College E. 


Pratt 


Dean, Graduate 
School 


Dean, Graduate 
School 


Comm, Gra 
Study 


Shuler 


Registrar 
Dean, Graduate 
School 


Grad, Sch, of 
Educ. 


Dept. Psych, 


Registrar 


var 


86r 


w 


2с 


& 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


н 
Stipend wo: 
рег усаг — per 
week 
ex 0 
ex Ф 
$300 0 
$100 ex 
$650 ex 28 
$000 15 
$780 
$0 
ex 
$500 ex 10 
= | 
$500ex | 10 
UN bi 
| 
ex 0 
| 
| 
| 
$300 3 
$200 o 
— $500 
КЕТП var 
ех 0 
$500 с 0 


Apply 


before. 


April 15 


15 
Mar. 1 
June т 
| Feb, 
Feb. 15 
Mar, 1 
Mar. 15 
Feb, 15 
Mar, 1 
Mar. 
April 


PSYCHOLOGY AND RELATED FIELDS—Continued 


lb 


10 


var 


Ln 


14 


" 


Ac 


var 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Stipend 
per year 


S730 ex 


Sonn ex 


S700 r 


sou 


$300 ооо 
es 


$1000 


n 


AUD ex 


е, 


| S400 700 


$500 2400 


$1000 
1400 


ШИ 


Hrs. 


work 


a 


18 


° 


15 


0 


0 


0 


0 


RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIPS 


SEND APPLICA- 
TIONS FOR 


SCHOLARSHIPS Hrs. 
AND | i ро 
Apply 5 РА Stipend work 
before | FELLOWSHIPS ver yesri qi 
#0 week 
Feb 1 Dept, Psy po $200 1200. hourly 
chol basis 
Grad. Com 
mittee 
Feb, 13 Grad, Sch. 10-12. $800 ex 
Маг 1 Dean, Grad. 2r is 
Coll, 
July 1) Dept. P: 2 32 
chol 
Mar 15 Dept, Psy- var (n 780 15 
chol. 
Mar 1) Dean, G 
Seh 
Dept, Educ. 
Apr. 1 Dept. Psy- өф оше 20 
chol, 
| 
Feb. 15. Dean, Grad, We (0 1500 15 20 
Sch. т 
Mar. 1 | Comm, on 
Grad, Study 
Apr. | Dept. Psy- 
| chol, 
Mar.is | Dean E.W. | 2 | $380 10 
| Shuler 
sti. is | Registrar 3e $5001200 var 
eb. 15 | Registra 
Маг.1 | Dean re $500 1000 var. 
ar an, 
Sch. 
Мағ. 1 Dean, Grad. 2 $500 ex 20 
Sch, Educ. 
o $900 ex 20 


Dept. Psych 


Mar. 


Mar 


July 


Mar 


Apr 


Feb 


Mar. 


1 


1 


1 


13 


1 


April 1 


Mar 


TE 


9 


6 


ar 


1х 


хаг 


7 


ACHING 


Stipend 
per year 


Sion єх 


son г 


НЕЙ 


Е 


ШТ 


oN 


Siono ex 


S1000 ex 


goo 


1500 ex 


ssa 1000 


$1080 г 


stoun 
1200 


S800 1200 


$1000 
1800 


goso 
1020 


Hrs. 
work 
per 
week 


var 


10 


We 


рУ 


RI 


var 


о 


ji time 


912 


ЕП 


ASSISTANTSHIPS 


Apply 
before: 


Feb.1 


Mar, 1 


Маг 1 


July 1 


Mar. d 


June ! 


Терт 


Feb 1 


Veb. 13 


Mar. 1 


Apr. 1 


Mar. | 


Aug, 31 


REMARKS 


ANTSHIPS TO: 


Dept, Psy- 
chol, 


Dept, Psy 1хетрї j tuition 


chol. 


Grad. Com Vary from year to 


mittee year 
Dept, Psy- 
chol 
Waive reg. and 
lab, fees 
Dept, Psy 
chol, 
Dept 
chol 
Dept. Psy 
vhol 
Dept. Educ 
Dept 
chol 
Dean, Grad mpt tui- 
Sch tion 
Dept, Psy Mainienance 
chol 
Exempt part of 


tuition 


Dean E. W 
Shuler 


Dept. Psy- 
chol. 


Dept. Psy- 
chol, 


Dept. Ed. 
Psychol 


Dept. Psy 
chol 


Dept. Psy 
chol, 


STIPENDS FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS IN 


INSTITUTION SCHOLARSHIPS 


ACADEMIC APPLY 


| ADMINISTRATIVE T YEAR FOR AD- > i APPLY FOR ADMIS- = 
Psychology AFFICERE ADDRESS 1948-49 | ышы! TUITION EAR Th Ө. Hrs. 
Dept. BEGINS: Bux 25 Stipend work Apply 
Specialized — f E 2 per year per before: 
Dept. D weck 
Tufts J. L. Kennedy Medford, Mass. | Sept. 29 | May 1 H Dean, Graduate | 1 | ex | var | May 1 
| School | | | 
| | | | | 
Vanderbilt S. C. Ericksen Nashville 4, | Sept. July 1 $385 | Dean, Graduate 2 | #600 | 3 | Mar. 1 
Tenn. | | ! School | 
| C | | | 
Vassar Lyle Lanier ‚ Poughkeepsie, Sept. 20 | April 1 | $350 Dean of the Col | | 
wu | lege | 
Е 
Virginia F. A. Geldard Charlottesville Sept.20 | Aug-15 | $142 | Dean, Dept. of | | 
| | | $202 | Grad. Studies | 
Washington J.P. Nafe St. Louis, Mo. Sept. 25 | April | $12.50 per | Dean, Sch. Grad. 
‘St. Louis) c | | sem. hr. | Studies 
| | 
! | 
Washington Stevenson Smith Seattle, Wash. Nov. 1 | April 1 $112.50 | Dept. Psychol. | | 
| | | | £262.50 ну | 
Washington Е.Х. Jones Pullman, Wash. | Sept.12 е | $20 ; Dean, Graduate | | 
State | | | &150 nr | School | | 
! | | | 
| | | | 
| | | | 
Wellesley | M. J. Zigler Wellesley, Mass. | Sept. 27 | Мау1 $175 per Comm. оп Grad, | r | 
sem, Instruction | | 
| 
Wesleyan D.C. McClelland Middletown, Sept.20 June 1 S600 Dr. А. Pauli 
Conn. 
Western Reserve С. S, Hall Cleveland, Ohio | Sept; 20 Маг, 1 $14 per Div. Psychol. | 5 | ex T Маг. i 
cred, hr. r | 
Wyoming К.Н. Bruce Laramie, Wyo. Sept. 20 | Aug. 20 $136.50 Registrar var ex 0 Mar. 1 
$346.50 nr 
Yale Carl. Hovland New Haven, Sept.15 Feb, 15 $450 Dean, Graduate 6c S450) 0) Кер. 15 
Conn, с School 


PSYCHOLOGY AND RELATED FIELDS—Concluded 


available 


|» Number 


var 


un 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Stipend 
per vear 


S900 


S440 700 


SOOO ex 


S900 CX: 
r 


SEND APPLICA- | 


TIONS FOR 


Number 


| 


| 


1 


t2 
e 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
Hrs. SCH M 
'ork | Apply de ^ 
bios FELLOWSHIPS 
per before: то: 
week И 
Dean, Grad. 
Sch. 
3 Mar. 1 Dean, Grad. 
Sch. 
0 | Apr. 1 Dept. Psych. 
| 
0 Маг, 1 Dean, Grad. 
Sch. 
| | 
| 
D 
20 | Apr. 1 Dept, Psych, 
22 Mar.15 | Dr, E.S. Bor- 
din 
| 
| 
| 
| Dean, Grad. 
| Sch. 
Dean, Grad. 
| Sch. 
Ü Feb. 15 Dean, Grad, 


Sch. 


available 


с 


10 


RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIPS 


Stipend 
per year 


S430 ex 


ооо 


$1200 


S700 


$500 


S700 ex 


S000 ex 


5000-1200, 
part ex 

| 

| 


Hrs. 


work 


per 


week 


var 


10-12 


29 


Apply 
before: | 


May 1 


Маг. 1 


May 


umber 


| N 


TEACHING ASSISTANTSHIPS 


available: 


6 


А 
we 


tw 


| $900 ex 


Stipend 


per year | 


$225 ex 


S600 | 


300-800 


51500 ex 


$800-1200 


$1200 ex 


UTC. . CI E SEND 
Hes, arruicaTion 
work Apply igs sie 
per | before: | ^NTSHIPS To: 
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A COURSE IN THE LIFE SCIENCES 


CLARENCE LEUBA Asp HENRY FEDERIGHI 


Antioch College 


ANY sciences — notably biology, psy 
chology, anthropology, and sociology— 
contribute to a knowledge of man. 


'The trend today in both teaching and research is 
toward overcoming the disadvantages of this de 
partmentalization of knowledge, while still retaining 
the advantages of specialization. The result has 
been research teams and survey, area, or general 
courses taught cooperatively by experts. All the 
material pertinent to an understanding of man is 
brought together, irrespective of its academic ori- 
gins. 

The easiest and most obvious way of organizing 
such a course in the Life Science area is to consider 
first the contributions which one science, say biology, 
can make toward an understanding of living things, 
especially man, then the contributions of another 
science, and so on. ‘The first survey courses were 
mostly of that nature. They turned out to be some- 
what superficial introductions to, or surveys of, 
each one of the participating sciences rather than 
well integrated, thorough, and comprehensive studies 
of the more significant aspects of human, plant, or 
animal nature. 

Some courses met these drawbacks by organizing 
their content around certain important topics: 
nutrition, emotion, sex, use of symbols, social con- 
flicts, delinquency and so on, and having experts 
discuss the contributions which they could make to 
each one of these topics. There was no longer an 
anthropological, biological, psychological, or socio- 
logical part of the course. But specialists often 
lack perspective, use different terminologies, and 
sometimes confuse major issues by disagreements 
on really minor matters, Courses taught by a series 
of specialists are likely to lack both overall unity 
and a coherent, consistent, and 
treatment of each topic. 

Many educators feel that it is only as one man 


comprehensive 


! This article is drawn in part from a paper delivered at the 


1947 meeting of the Midwestern Psychological Association and 
in part from an article, “The Proper Study of Mankind is 
Man", to appear in a forthcoming issue of the Journal of 


General Education. 
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assumes the ultimate responsibility for organizing 
and teaching a course that it ean achieve reasonable 
unity and coherence. 


jut most college teachers 
today have been trained in but one of the specialities 
studying man; even within his Held of specializa 
tion an instructor is likely to be prejudiced in favor 
of certain terminology, approaches, and theories. 
The student is only too likely to study human na 
ture as presented by the instructor rather than hu- 
man nature in general. 

The two-year course in the Life Sciences at Anti- 
och College was developed while bearing in mind the 
advantages and drawbacks of the various methods 
of organization we have just described. It is an 
outgrowth of separate required courses in anthro- 
pology, biology, health, and psychology in Antioch’s 
liberal education program and of an elective course 
in sociology. The same topics of heredity, biologi- 
cal needs, personality adjustments, learning, emo- 
tions, hormones, nervous system, health, conflicts, 
delinquency, and so on, were considered in a partial 
f: veral of these courres. 


shion in 


There was over- 
lapping, repetition, and unnecessary and confusing 
differences in terminology. 


Rarely was a signili- 
cant human problem taken up in a thorough and 
well balanced fashion from all standpoints. 

In 1945 the authors, a psychologist, and a biolo- 
gist, were entrusted with the overall planning, and 
with most of the actual instruction, in a unitied 
two-year Life Science course. We learned to work 
in close collaboration and to secure ideas, informa- 
tion, bibliographies, and services, such as occasional 
lectures, from experts. in anthropology, sociology. 
education, health and 


medicine, Whenever ex- 
perts are called upon for lectures or bibliographies, 
their material is examined carefully with reference 
to iis supplementing other information already 
available to the student, and to the use of an under- 
standable and consistent terminology. 

| Every effort is made to focus ай pertinent. in- 
formation on a topie, no matter what may be the 
departmental origins of that information and 10 
indicate the interrelatedness of topics in the or- 
ganism as a whole, 
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To protect the student against the idiosyncrasies 
and prejudices of the particular biologist. and the 
subjected to 


psychologist. in charge, the course is 
inspection and review by a committee representing 
all the Life Sciences. Examinations аге partially 
under the jurisdiction of that committee. “Though 
iwo men are entrusted with the development of a 
comprehensive and well integrated course, their 
work is scrutinized by experts in the Life Sciences 


and has to meet with their approval. 


OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 

In addition to the usual objectives of furnishing 
students with the significant factual material and 
With the theories of biology, psychology, and of the 
other Life Sciences, and of promoting an apprecia- 
tion of the value of the scientific method in these 
areas, the Antioch course has also the following 
objectives. Some of these overlap, ог clash in 
part, and compromises have had to be found. 

1. To organize present day knowledge of 1an— 
no matter what its academic origins— around ü 
These divide 


few, actually four, significant topics. 
The first 


the course into four self-contained units. 
of these deals with world-wide similarities in human 
whether determined by biological or cul- 
tural universals; the second unit, with the char- 
acteristics of living things in general: the third unit 
deals with the origin and development of differences 
among living things, and among men in particular, 
v's dependence on other forms of life: 


nature, 


and with mar B 
and the fourth unit, with the application ol the Life 
Sciences to both personal and social problems. In 
general, the first year of the course (the first. two 


units) emphasizes basic 


principles and the uni- 


versals in human, plant, and animal nature; the 


second year (the last two units) 
dividual differences and applications. 
The title of this article соп 


Sciences—is perhaps misleading. nphasi 
the various Life Sci- 


emphasizes in- 


in the Life 


The emphasis 
is not on an understanding o! 3 
ences as such, but on an understanding of man and 
of other forms of life important to his welfare. а 
Ty gi informati : in making 
2. To give students information helpful kins 
adjustments at the times when ¢ А à 
Although the first year 1s 


Jeans and counselors 


deem it most advisable. 


devoted primarily to basic principles and to the 


Universal characteristes of 
Man in particular, material is introduced al that 
time to help freshmen adjust. sat ictorily in the 


Situations they are encountering: 


life in general, and of 


Thus there are 


sub-units in the first year on sex education (in con- 
nection with biological needs), on the uses and mis- 
uses of alcohol (in connection with a study of the 
nervous system), on study habits (in connection with 
the principles of learning), and on the use of health 
and recreational facilities (in connection with bodily 
defenses against disease and the needs for activity 
and rest). 

3. To integrate the facts and general principles 
provided. by text books and lectures with daily 
living; to familiarize the student with methods of 
dealing with human relations problems; and to 
e attitudes and habits as well as 
to convey information, Emphasis is placed. on 
atiitudes and methods and on illustrations of general 
principles in every day life situations, 
education unit there are informal sessions with young 


develop appropri: 


In the sex 


married people as well as the customary lectures, 
reading, and seciion meetings. Students are en- 
couraged to make a reasonably accurate and com- 
prehensive self-appraisal and to use the services 
offered by the various Life Science departments; as 
for instance, the counseling, reading habits, study, 
and speech improvement services offered by the 
education and psychology departments, the nature 
trips sponsored by the biology department and the 
ational, body building, and health habit (diet 


recre 
and sleep charts, etc.) services offered by the physical 
education department. 

4. To enable the student to master the available 
material in any way that suits him best and to skip 
any of the four main sections of this course in which 


diagnostic examinations show him to be proficient. 
Detailed syllabi are provided for each of these 
four sections. Every student is required before 
graduation to show on an achievement examination 
that he has at least the information provided by this 

How he gets that information is 
He may use the lectures, library, 


two year course. 
his own affair. 
and various services offered by the Life Sciences 
departments to the extent that he tinds them useful. 
Most students are advised, however, to take ad- 
vantage of the incentive offered by regular course 
meetings and frequent quizzes, and do so. 

The course is offered twice each academic vear. 
About 150 students take the first two units, and 
about 100 take the last two units, each time the 
course is offered. 

These four objectives might be summarized in the 
statement that the two-vear sequence in the Life 
Sciences represents an attempt to integrate per- 
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tinent information from all those sciences around 
significant human topics and to use various tech- 
niques and services to make that information func- 
tional in the life of the student. 


CONDUCT OF THE COURSE 


The two authors, working in close collaboration 
and with the aid of experts in other fields, prepare 
the syllabi and discuss lecture materials and teaching 
techniques at almost weekly intervals. There are 
two or three lectures weekly to the whole class, and 
occasional films and field trips. Although most of 
the lectures are given by the authors, there are 
occasional lectures by experts in such areas as 
sociology, plant physiology, and physical education, 
In all such cases the lecture material is carefully 
examined with reference to terminology and to 
supplementing information already available to the 
student. 

Depending upon the nature of the subject matter 
taken up in the reading and the lectures, the student 
has either one laboratory or one discussion meeting 
weekly. For these purposes the class is broken up 
into groups of 20 to 25. Over the two-year period 
the student will participate in almost twice as many 
discussion meetings as laboratories. 
sections are led by several members of the faculty; 
the latter meet regularly to discuss their experiences 
and to report student reaction to the lectures, read- 
ings, and other aspects of the course. 

Students are referred not only to alternative 
readings in several standard texts in each of the Life 
Science areas—anthropology, biology, psychology, 
and sociology—but also to appropriate sections of 
other important books. Several copies of each of 
these books and of the texts are held on a reserve 
shelf in the library. The student's knowledge is 
tested by objective-type questions at regular inter- 
vals and by devices, such as reports, for indicating 
his comprehensive and integrated grasp of a subject, 


The discussion 


and by laboratory work and experiments for testing 
his ability to apply the scientific method for gaining 
new information. 


SOME DIFFICULTIES 

Students were asked recently to make anonymous 
comments, favorable or otherwise, regarding their 
first year in the Life Science course. Though there 
was general approval of the course content, especi- 
ally of the lectures, the reading material, and the 
laboratory experiments, there was much criticism 


of the section meetings and of the objective type 
examinations. Most students wanted 
groups but they were critical of the section leaders. 
It was evident that we had not succeeded in select- 
ing or training satisfactory discussion leaders. 


discussion 


The student criticisms of the discussion groups 
indicates that it takes superior teachers with a wide 
yet detailed knowledge of man to lead such groups 
satisfactorily. Teachers of that sort are not casy 
to find. Experts conversant with man as a whole 
are not being produced by graduate schools today. 
Young teachers are too narrowly trained; older and 
more experienced teachers have developed specia- 
lized courses and interests to which they want to 
devote their energies. 

There are also other difficulties. (1) The experts 
who are invited to give occasional lectures do not 
always unify or integrate their material sufliciently 
with the other parts of the course. Here we have 
a problem which in many cases cannot be answered 
except by dropping the expert. (2) Since as in- 
dicated in objective four, the student may skip onc 
or more of the four main sections of the two year 
course, the parts he enrolls in may tie up many 
hours in his schedule during some of which he may 
(3) It is 
most difficult to prepare appropriate diagnostic, as 
well as achievement, examinations for the students 
who are talking the course or who are deciding 
whether or not they need to take it. (4) This 
course now takes the place of an elementary or 
introductory course for each of the Life Science 
areas. 


not actually be enrolled in the course. 


Most of the instructors in advanced courses 
have felt that the new two-year sequence gave their 
students sufficient background. One instructor, 
however, has complained that students were in- 
adequately prepared for his course in genetics. 
(5) Suitable reading material is meager and scat- 
tered. The terminology of the sciences pertinent 
to the course is that of the expert; it is often unneces- 
sarily complicated and forbidding for the beginning 
student. It is difficult to find sufficiently compre- 
hensive and reliable reading material for certain 
topics such as patient-physician relationships, sleep 
The authors 
are now attempting to integrate in a two-volume 


and relaxation, and boy-girl relations. 


text the contributions of anthropology, biology, 
psychology, and sociology to an understanding of 
man and of his relation to other forms of life. Once 


more adequate reading material is available, there 
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should probably be fewer lectures and more dis- 
cussion meetings. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The course, even though only in its second year, 
has made certain things clear. (1) There is great 
student demand for a well-organized, well-integrated, 
comprehensive and scientific course in the Life 
Sciences with particular emphasis on man. (2) 
A more fully satisfactory course will come only as 
experts extend their studies to cover man as a 
whole. For the moment all that can be done is 
to integrate pertinent and reliable materials from all 
the sciences dealing with living things and to make 
this information functional in the life of the student. 
(3) The course must deal both with general prin- 
ciples and concepts and with their applications. 
Only in so far as it is basic and fundamental and 
that it also renders some direct and immediate 
services in the field of personal and social relations 
will it succeed. Though the student has some in- 
terest in understanding life in general, he is pri- 
marily interested in his own life and the lives of 
his companions; the course must therefore be re- 
lated to these subjects. 


OUTLINE OF A TWO-YEAR COURSE IN 
LIFE SCIENCES 


THE 
Combining Contributions from Anthropology, 
Biology, Psychology, and Sociology.” 


First Year 
(Designed especially for freshmen) 


First Unit—8 weeks 
A. The Nature of Man 
1. Biological and cultural univ 
А б | ] 
of information—orientation in Anthropo!- 
ogy. | | 
2. Physiological basis of behavior—sense 
organs, muscles, nervous system, and their 
integrated functioning. 
3. Effects of alcohol on the nervous system— 
uses and misuses of alcoholic beverages. 
4. Biological needs and their satisfaction— 
Part I— | . 
a. Characteristics of all biological needs. 
b. Hunger and thirst. | 
c. Sexual needs—reproduction, boy-girl 


rersals—sources 


relations in modern society—marriage. 


? Detailed syllabi may be obtained from the Antioch College 


Bookstore (two dollars), Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


en 


. Maturation—the principles of learning— 
study skills, reading speed. 

6. Symbols — language — thinking — 
speech improvement. 

7. Reactions to obstacles and emergencies. 
a. Emotion. 
b. Positive reactions. 
c. Defense and escape mechanisms. 

8. Universally acquired needs—(desires for 
attention, approval, etc.)—alleged in- 
stincts. 

9. Alleged human powers—telepathy, etc. 

Second Unit—12 weeks 
A. The Nature of Man (con't.) 

10. Biological needs and their satisfaction— 
Part II 
a. Food, water, oxygen, elimination. 

b. Temperature — maintenance—clothing 
and housing. 

c. Activity—exercise—learning physical 
skills—a recreation program. 

d. Rest—sleep (techniques of relaxation). 

11. Body and other defenses against disease 
and injury—medical facilities—accident 
prevention—medical quacks—the organi- 
zation of medical facilities in a community. 

B. The Nature of Life 
1. Living and non-living things. 
2. Protoplasm. 

ы 3. Cells. 

4. Diffusion—osmosis. 

5. Photosynthesis. 

6. Growth. 

7. Respiration. 

8. Motion. 

9. Irritability—sense organs. 
10. Reproduction. 


Second Year 


(Designed especially for sophmores) 
Third Unit—8 weeks 
A. Differences Among Living Things 
1. Evolution—-classification of living things— 
origin of species. 
2. Meredity. 
3. Constitutional human 
racial, and sex differences. 
4. Man’s dependence on other forms of lite. 
B. Orientation in Biology 
Fourth Unit—12 weeks 


differences—age, 
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A. Orientation in Psychology 

B. Personality: its development and measure- 
ment—environmental influences in the de- 
velopment of traits. 

C. Adjustments 

1. Personal effectiveness 
a. The trained mind: observation, memory, 

thinking, inventiveness. 

b. Motivation, “will power,” work meth- 
ods, self-confidence, inferiority feelings, 
defense and escape mechanisms, emo- 
tional control, conflicts, making and 
breaking habits, conscience. 

c. Drugs—uses and misuses. 

d. Study and reading habits. 

e. Job and vocational adjustment. 

f. Driving safely. 

2. Social effectiveness—making friends, in- 
fluencing people, leadership, morale, group 
spirit, traditions, standards, job adjust- 
ments, getting along with the opposite sex, 
marriage. 

D. Orientation in Sociology 

E. Contributions of the Life Sciences to the solu- 
tion of some social problems: feeble minded- 
ness, delinquency, crime, insanity, etc. 


TO STUDE 
INCE COURSE 


TS IN THE 


Biology Department: 


1. Laboratory facilities in biology for both stand- 
ard and special experiments. 


2. Glen Helen as a laboratory for nature study. 


Psychology and Education Departments: 


1. Personality appraisal. Testing of aptitudes, 
interests, etc. 


Study habits evaluation and improvement. 
Psychological Counseling Service. 
Laboratory facilities in psychology for both 
standard and special experiments. 


me ts 


Personnel. Department: 


1. Vocational Guida 


псе. 


Health and Physical Education Department: 


1. Appraisals of, and improvement measures for: 

General health. 

Diet. 

Posture. 

Weight. 

Sleep habits. 

Recreational background and habits. 

Motor educability. 

Exercise tolerance and susceptibility 10 
accident. 

2. Body Conditioning for men and Body Mechan- 
ics for women are activity courses offered each 
period to acquaint students with various 
methods of exercise and the planning of 
exercise routines. Exercises which promote 

relaxation, strength, coordination, and basic 

motor skills are presented, practiced, and 
analyzed. 
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FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


On pages 20 to 29 we are publishing a compre- 
her. 


те table listing information about fellowships, 
scholarships, and assistantships available to graduate 
students in psychology in a number of universities 
and colleges. This table will take the place of 
individual announcements which have in the past 
Appeared in the Notes and News section. 

The table is based on returns from a questionnaire 
Which was mailed in November to all schools known 
thought to be offering graduate work in 
psychology. Late replies will be summarized next 
month. At present, institutions to be added to the 
list are: 


or 


University of Buffalo 

University of California (Berkeley) 
Clark University 

Colgate University 

University of Delaware 
George Washington University 
University of Maine 

Michigan State College 
University of Missouri 
Montana State University 
University of Oklahoma 
University of New Mexico 
Teachers College, Columbia ( 
and Psychological Foundations) 


Departments of 
Guidance 
Tulane University 
University of Southern California 
University of Vermont 
Graduate students should ta i 
üpplving to the institutions of their choice. 


ke the initiative in 


NEW APPLICANTS FOR ELECTION 
TO THE APA 

Since last March approximately 500 applications 
lor election as Associates of the APA have been 
received, ‘These applications will be considered by 
the Board of Directors in March, 1948. Electing 
Associates is a responsibility of the Board of 
Directors; no other means can be used. IL 

Before next. March, any applicant whose file is 
tec hnically incomplete (for exar 


mple, having only one 
d by someone who is not a 


Endorser or being endorse i 
Member of the APA) will be informed of what he 
needs to make his application complete. If an 
"Pplication is complete, the applicant will not be 
informed, 


EL 


5 


Associates must be elected by the APA before 


they in division. 


Information concerning the Board of 


can request membership a 
Director's 
action on each application, and information on the 
divisions, will be sent to each applicant in April, 


1948. 


PUBLICITY FOR PSYCHOLOGY 
My mail frequently. contains letters suggesting 
that I ought to employ a public relations expert to 
improve the prestige of the APA among lay groups 
and to educate them concerning the nature and 


work of a psychologist. Too many letters 


“you ought to” produce a reaction of s 


“ing 


ving 


you 
ought to yourself.” This article is written in that 
spirit. It outlines some of the things a publicity 
expert could do for the APA, but it also points out 
some things the individual members could do to give 
psychology. better publicity. 

1. A publicity expert would prepare news stories 
hology and the activities of psychol- 
He would attempt to 
is possible. 


presenting ps 
favorable light. 
place these stories in as many newspape 
The APA already does this in a small way. 


ogists in 


Advance 
copies of all our journals are given to Science Service. 
Abstracts of articles which appear to have news 
value are put out on Science Service's leased wire to 
newspapers of the country. 

Much more of this kind of publicity could be 
secured by the individual members of the APA. 
When you present a paper at a scientific meeting, let 
your local newspaper know about it. If vou or one 
of your colleagues is elected to office in one of the 
p tell newspaper. 
News items of this nature are perfectly legitimate 
publicity for you, for the APA, and for psychology 
generally. The APA's Committee on Public Rela- 
tions in 1946 and the APA office have sent many such 
to A publicity expert. could 


send out more. 


hological associations, your 


items newspapers. 
Individual psychologists scattered 
all over the country can do much more. 


2. A publicity expert would write or help write 


magazine stories about the work of psychologists, 
rs the APA office has worked 


or found a psychologist to work with staff writers 


During the past two 


of several magazines of national circulation helping 
them to prepare accounts of psychological work. 


Resulting articles have been or presumably will be 
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published in Lock, Tide, Kiplinger's Magazine, 
Readers Digest, and the Saturday Erening lost. 

3. A publicity expert would cooperate with nev. s- 
paper reporters and magazine writers in order to 
secure their good will and in order to secure morc 
publicity for the Association. Within the limita- 
tions of the time and facilities available, the APA 
So do most members when they have an 
But members sometimes refuse to 


does this. 
opportunity. 
help a news reporter. Here is a situation in which 
discrimination is necessary. For the past two years 
the Associated Press has sent a competent science 
writer to cover the annual APA meetings. At 
Philadelphia he wrote some excellent accounts that 
were carried in a large number of papers. At 
Detroit he made a very careful effort to learn in 
advance which papers contained good stories, and 
then tried to get as much detail as possible about 
each so that he could write accurate and interesting 
reports. Yet the authors of two or three of the 
papers which he wished to report refused to let him 
see their manuscripts. They had seen some badly 
distorted newspaper accounts of psychological work, 
and so refused to cooperate with a reporter who was 
attempting to present their work fairly and accu- 
rately. If a psychologist is not willing to 
differentiate between a reporter who is attempting 
to present his material fairly and one who is looking 
for the most sensational story, what right has he to 
complain if the newspapers and the lay public do not 
differentiate between a competent and ethical 
psychologist and a quack who calls himself a psychol- 
ogist. 

Another aspect of this problem 
with the press is the style in which we write our 
technical reports. A publicity expert would rewrite 
most psychological reports in order to make them 
intelligible to the ordinary newspaper or magazine 
reader. Better writing in the first place would make 
it easier for the press and the public to understand 
zetter 


of cooperation 


what psychologists are attempting to do. 
writing is a responsibility of all of us. 

4. A publicity expert would initiate a general 
education program telling the public of the services 


which psychology is prepared to render. [t is a 


familiar dictum that a satisfied customer is the best 
possible advertisement. The work we do as psy 
chologists determines, in the long run, our public 
But we must let the public 
know where thev can come for sound ps 
service. 


acceptance and prestige. 
vchological 
The APA office frequently receives requests 
from individuals and industri 


5 asking where certain 
types of psychological service can be secured. As 
best we can, lacking a directory of such services, we 
try to make appropriate referrals. ‘The members of 
the APA, particularly the college professors, could 
contribute a great deal of good advertising for the 
psychological resources of the communities in which 
they live. A little lecture time could well be spent 
in some classes in describing the community's 
psychological resources and in giving the name and 
type of service each agency is equipped to render. 
Information on how to distinguish a reputable 
psychologist from a charlatan could profitably be 
included. AU of us have troubles, a booklet written 
by Harold Seashore and published by the YMCA, 
will provide ideas for preparing such a lecture. 
Lecture time spent in this fashion would present 
desirable publicity to all the class members, and 
through them to a larger circle of friends and 
relatives. It would take a publicity expert a long 
time to accomplish as much in this direction as 
psychology. instructors could achieve in the course 
of their normal duties; even then, it would be 
"publicity" rather than “psychology.” 


"The whole question of publicity for psychology will 
be reviewed by the Policy and Planning Board next 
spring. They may or may not decide that we 
should employ а public relations expert, Пе would 
not do anything that department heads and APA 
committees have not done on occasion. He would 
work longer hours at the job, but with less prestige 
for the result. No matter how able and energetic he 
For the public's 


attitude toward psychologists is primarily deter- 


might be, he could not work alone. 


mined by their experience with psychologists, by 
the kind of service rendered by psychologists, and 
by the publicity which individual psychologists 


receive in their own communities. Darr WorrLE 
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Pierre Janet died February 24, 1947 in Paris. 
He was eighty-seven years old. Dr. Janet had been 
professor. of psychology at the College de France 
since 1902, 


Clark Wissler, for many years professor of 
anthropology at Yale and curator of the American 
Museum of Natural History, died August 25, 1947, 
at the age of seventy-seven years. 


Trann Lamar Collier died in the summer of 
1947. Dr, Collier had been a member of the depart- 
ment of psychology at Washburn Municipal Uni- 
versity, 


Edwin S. Starbuck died on November 18, 1947 in 
Los Angeles, California, at the age of eighty-one 
years. He taught at Earlham College, Stanford 
University, the State University of Iowa, and the 
University of Southern California. His principal 
research interest was the psychology of religion. 


Charles E. Stuart, formerly a member о! the 
American Psychological Association, died in Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 


Robert E. Boyles, forty-nine, associate director 
of the department of psychological studies at 
gy, died on November 


Stevens Institute of Technok | 
the Metropolitan 


14, 1947. He was treasurer of 
New York Association for Applied Psychology. 


Vocational Guidance Association 


The National | 0 
1 national list of those 


IS proceeding to set up а 


Voci agencies which 


ational guidance services and i 
minimum standards which 
Any individual practi- 
wides vocational 


conform to or surpass the 
the Association has adopted. 
lioner, g 


vice, or agency which pr m 
Ruidance service as its sole function or as one of its 
t school and institu 


functions ma | 
| «Тег 


t apply, except tha 
Hon services will not be included unless they 
Service to the public as well as to their own pers mnel. 
| ion in this survey. 


‘here Will be no charge for inclus 
“ther information and application forms can be 
obtained from Miss Christine Melcher, Executive 
“€eretary, National Vocational Guidance 
Чоп, 82 Beaver Street, New York 5; New 


Associa 


York 


Graduate students and others wishing information 
about Psi Chi should write to the secretary-treasurer, 
Dr. Katherine. M. Maurer, Department of Psy- 
chology, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Ne- 
braska. 


William Stephenson, director of the Institute 
of Experimental Psychology at Oxford University, 
will be a visiting professor at the University of 
Chicago beginning in March, 1948. He was a 
Brigadier-General in the British War Office during 
World War II. 


The ‘Department of Psychology of the University 
of Pittsburgh has announced the following promo- 
tions for its staff: William R. Grove, to the rank of 
professor; Erma Wheeler, Lawrence Stolurow, and 
Ralph Jensen to the rank of assistant professor. 

A. David Lazovik, formerly a fellow in the depart- 
ment, has been appointed as assistant professor. 
Harry Braun and H. Riley Patton have been ap- 
pointed as instructors. 


Vivian F. Carlin, instructor at Hunter College, 
hi -hologist at the 
Institute for Career Guidance, New York City. 


also been appointed Chief P 


Rudolf Lassner, formerly at Vineland Training 
School, has been appointed Senior Clinical Psychol- 
ogist at the Guidance Center, Department 
Corrections, San Quentin, California. 


of 


Phyllis F. Bartelme has been granted leave of 
absence from Northern California Cerebral 
Palsy Center of the University of California Medical 
School to conduct a follow-up study of the effects 
Welfare 
Research in the Community Service Society of New 


the 


of social case work at the Institute of 
York. 


The Longacre Award in Aviation Medicine. for 
1047 has been presented to Ross A. McFarland of 
Harvard University by the Aero Medical Association 
of the U. 5. 


first time, is to be given annually “to the person 


Phis honor, awarded this vear for the 


who has contributed most to the advancement of 
the neuropsychiatric aspects of aviation medicine, in- 


cluding the development of aptitude tests for ting." 
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Dr. McFarland was also made an Honorary Fellow 
of the Association. 


Don Lewis of the State University of Iowa has 
received from General Carl Spaatz a War Depart- 
ment commendation for meritorious civilian service. 
‘The citation reads in part as follows: "In recognition 
of his outstanding services as Chief, Training Re- 
search Group, Office, Assistant Chief of Air Stafi-3, 
...His recommendations for formulating psycho- 
logically sound training standards, training doctrines, 
and educational policies have provided an invaluable 
guide." 


Eldred F. Hardtke has accepted the position of 
resident psychiatrist at the John Sealy Hospital of 
the University of Texas, Medical Branch, Galveston, 
Texas. 


John E. Crawford, formerly of the University of 
Pittsburgh, was appointed last July to the admin- 
istrative staff of (Memorial Lutheran) 
College, New York, as director of guidance and 


Wagner 
professor of psychology. 


Margaret S. Quayle has accepted an appointment 
effective in January, 1948 as associate professor at 
the University of Alabama. She was formerly at 
State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York. 

Elliott McGinnies accepted in September, 1947 
an appointment as acting assistant professor at the 
University of Alabama. 


William Н. Mikesell has been appointed professor 
of education and psychology at Washburn Municipal 
Univ Kansas. Dr. Mikesell 
formerly chairman of the psychology department, 
University of Wichita. 


sity, Topeka, 


хаз 


The Johns Hopkins University has announced the 
following promotions and additions to the staff of 
the department of psychology: Clifford T. Morgan, 
professor and chairman; G. Wilson Shaffer, pro- 
Wendell R. Garner 
and Alphonse Chapanis, assistant professors; and 
Eliot Stellar, formerly NRC pre-doctoral fellow at 
Brown University, instructor 


fessor and dean of the faculty; 


Recent appointments as clinical psychologists 
in Branch 5 of the Veterans Administration include: 
W. S. Phillips, Branch Chief Clinical Psychologi 
Atlanta (formerly of the University of Georgia’ 


testing and guidance services); Helen Glenn, 
Atlanta Mental Hygiene Clinic; Lawrence Johnson, 
Tampa Mental Hygiene Clinic; Carol Cotton Bowie, 
Tuskegee Hospital; and Randolph Boring, Tusca- 
loosa Hospital. 

Michigan State College has added ten staff 
members to the department of psychology for the 
current academic year: S. Howard Bartley, formerly 


professor of 


research in the visual sciences, Dart- 
mouth Eye Institute, joined the staff on July 1 at 
the rank of professor. Seven joined the staff on 
September 1: Elizabeth Fehrer, associate professor, 
formerly of George Washington University; Frederic 
R. Wickert, associate professor of industrial psy- 
chology, formerly of the Commonwealth Edison 
Co., Chicago; Kenneth S. Davenport, assistant 
professor, from the University of Florida; Glen 
Grimsley, assistant professor of industrial psychol- 
ogy, from the University of Arizona; Kathern M. 
McKinnon, assistant professor of clinical psychology, 
formerly clinical 


psychologist and director of 
counseling services, Newton Public Schools, Mass- 
achusetts; Milton Rokeach, assistant professor, from 
ty of California, Berkeley; and George 
R. Thornton, assistant professor, formerly lecturer 
at the University of Michigan. 

John F. MacNaughton of Northwestern Univer- 
sity has accepted an appointment effective January 
1, 1948 as 


psychology. 


the Univers 


assistant professor of industrial 
Boyd R. McCandless of San l'rancis: 
State College will join the staff on February 1, 1948 


as assistant. professor of clinical. psychology. 


9 


T. G. Andrews has been granted leave of absence 
from the University of Chicago to serve as scientific 
advisor for the Research Group of the Research and 
Development Division of the U. S. Army General 
Staff in Washington, D. C. 


Raymond Corsini is now a senior clinical psych il- 
ogist at the California State Prison, San Quentin. 
He was formerly a psychologist at the Elmira Recep- 
tion Center. 


Aaron H. Center has been appointed as clin cal 
psychologist at the. Brooklyn VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic. He is also assisting in the Guidance Depart- 
ment at Teachers College, Columbia. 


The department of psychology of the University of 
Chicago presented a symposium on social psychology 
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on November LH and 15, 1947. Donald G. Marquis, 
president of the American Psychological Association, 
spoke on “The prospect for the social sciences,” 
served as chairman of a program on the topic “Social 
psychology as a defense against the atomic bomb,” 
and summarized the issues brought out in cach 
Program. Ronald Lippitt, Leon Festinger, Dorwin 
Cartwright, and John R. P. French, Jr. of the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics were speakers 
on the program. Other speakers were R. Wendell 
Harrison, vice-president, University of Chicago; 
Ernest С. Colwell, president, University of Chicago; 
Ralph W. Tyler, acting dean of the Division of 
Social Sciences, University of Chicago; Daniel 
Katz, Survey Research Center, University of Michi- 
gan; Donald V. McGranahan, Department of Social 
Relations, Harvard; and James J. Gibson, Smith 


College. These lectures will be published later. 


The Ilinois Association for Applied Psychology 
held an open meeting on November 18 on the subject 
“The Rorschach: its values and limitations." 
Henry Brosin, chairman of the department of 
Psychiatry of the University of Chicago, L. 1. 
Thurstone, professor of psychology at the University 
of Chicago, Gordon В. Kamman, psychiatrist of 
St. Paul, and Warren S. McCulloch, professor of 
Psychiatry at the Ilinois Neuropsychiatric Institute 
Were the speakers. Samuel J. Beck of Michacl 
Reese Hospital served as chairman. 


The Program Committee of the Eastern Psycho- 
logical ; sociation invites psychologists throughout 
the United States and Canada to submit films for 
Showing at its annual meeting at Temple University, 
Philadelphia, April 16 17, 1948. Psychologists out- 
side of the EPA area are invited to correspond with 


Dr, James age at Temple University regarding 
their films, giving a brief description of the content. 
The deadline for committee action is February 10, 
1948. 

Committee on Human Resources. The Rescarch 
and Development Board of the National Military 
Establishment has appointed a committee on Human 
Resources under the chairmanship of Donald G. 

arquis. Other members of the committee are 
William С. Menninger, Carroll L. Shartle, Samuel 
А. Stouffer and two members each designated by the 
Departments of the Air Force, the Army and the 
aty, 


. The mission of the committee is to merge into a 
ШИЕ effort programs relating to the supply and 


utilization of scientific. technical, and specialized 


personnel, and to coordinate research on broad 
problems of human resources. The committee will 
evaluate the human resources of the nation as they 
relate to the fields of research and development as a 
part of the National Defense program. Some of the 
subjects covered by the committee's activities are: 
sensory and psychomotor functions, human factors 
in the design òf equipment, environmental conditions 


influencing efficiency, systems research, personality, 


test theory, learning, and training; selection, clas 
cation, and management of personnel; enumerative 
techniques, sampling methods, population 
migration studies, occupational mobility and occu- 
pational trends, human relations and social organiza- 
tion, including group structure and dynamics, leader- 
ship, morale, public opinion and propaganda, mass 


Í- 


and 


behavior, and cultures. 

The secretariat of the committee includes the 
following persons, all of whom are devoting full time 
to committee activities: Lyle H. Lanier, (on leave 
from V: executive director, Raymond V. 
Bowers, deputy executive director, Dwight W. 
Chapman, panel director, Lt. Comdr. D. J. Carrison, 
Navy Secretary, and Col. G. R. Evans, Army secre- 
tary. An Air Force secretary is to be appointed. 

Most of the activities of the committee will be 


ssar) 


carried on through four panels. Each panel consists 

of a representative from each of the three military 

departments and three or more civilian members. 

Chairman of the four panels and the civilian members 

already appointed are: 

anel on Manpower: Philip M. Hauser, chairman. 

Panel on. Morale: Charles Dollard, chairman, Carl 
I. Hovland, and Alexander Leighton. 

Panel on Personnel and Training: John G. Darley, 
chairman. s 

Panel on Psychophysiology: Arthur W. Melton, 
chairman, Charles W. Bray, and Frank А. 
Geldard. 


Daniel I. Malamud, formerly psychologist at the 
United States Disciplinary Barracks at Fort Knox, 
has been appointed research director of the Central 
Harlem Street. Clubs. Project. sponsored. by the 
Welfare Council of New York City. Dr, Malamud 
has stated that three Area Worker positions are 


open. Area workers will attempt to contact street 


gangs and win their confidence. Requirements lor 
the positions. include: liking for young people, а 
Master's degree in psychology or social work, and 
relevant experience. Interested applicants should 
write to Mr. George Harrison, 107 West loth St., 


New York 26, New York. 


== ®з aaa 
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AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


September 7-11, 1948; Boston, Massachusetts 

For information write to: А 

Dr. Dael Wolfle, American Psychological Association 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington 5, D. C. 


SOUTHERN SOCIETY FOR 
PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


March 25-27, 1948; Atlanta, Georgia 

For information write to: 

Dr. Joseph Weitz, Newcomb College, Tulane University 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


MIDWESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


May 7-8, 1948; St. Paul, Minnesota 

For information write to: 

Dr. Claude E. Buxton, Department of Psychology 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


September 13-17, 1948; Washington, D. C. 
For information write to: 

Dr. John M. Hutzel, A.A.A.S. 

1515 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


EASTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


April 16-17, 1948; Temple University, Philadelphia 
For information write to: 

Dr. Harold G. Seashore, Psychological Corporation 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, New York 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BRANCII OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


May 7-8, 1948; Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colorado 

For information write to: 

Dr. Lillian G. Portenier, University of. Wyoming 

Laramie, Wyoming 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 
March 29-April 1, 1948; Hotel Stevens, Chicago 
For information write to: 
Miss Christine Melcher, Exec. Sec’y, N.V.G.A. 
82 Beaver Street, New York 5, New York 


CANADIAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
May 27-29, 1948; Winnipeg, Manitoba 
For information write to: 
Dr. С. К. Myers 
100 St. George Street 
‘Toronto, Ontario 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 

FOR APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
January 12, 1948; Chicago, Illinois 
For information write to: 
Dr. Milton A. Saffir, Seerctary 
Illinois Association for Applicd Psychology 
55 Е. Washington Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


AMERICAN ORTHOPSYCHIATRIC 
ASSOCIATION 
April 12-14, 1948; Hotel Commodore, New York 
For information write to: 
Dr. Nina Ridenour 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON 
MENTAL DEFICIENCY 
May 18-22, 1948; Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston 
For information write to: 
Dr. Lloyd N. Yepsen, State Office Building 
‘Trenton, New Jersey 


WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCLATION 


June 17-18, 1948; San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco 


For information write lo: 
Dr. Lester F. Beck, Department of Psychology 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
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Psychology of Adolescence 
by LUELLA COLE 


A revision of Luclla Cole's outstanding book on the psychology of the adolescent 


is now in preparation and will be published this Spring. 


It will include critical 


evaluations of recent case studies and the latest theory and practice in this field. 


Now in use in the psychology departments of more than two hundred colleges and 


universities, the present edition has been reviewed by the Minnesota Journal of 


Education as "an exceptionally well written and scientific text on the adolescent, 
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New edition, probably 600 pages, probably 83.50. 


Available in May 
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THE FIELD OF ACTION КЕ$ЕАКСН' 


ISIDOR CHEIN, STUART W. СООК, лхо JOHN HARDING 


Commission on Community Interrelations of the American Jewish Congress 


RCH 


THE SCIENTIFIC SETTING OF ACTION RES 
HE scientific way of life is governed by three 
broad classes of interacting motives: curi- 
osilv, the desire to know what is going on 

When one’s back is turned, where one’s vision can- 
Not easily reach, or where a situation is too complex 
for clear viewing; practicality, the desire that the 
results of one’s labors, search, and enquiry should 
be useful and significant, that they should “make 
difference; and intrinsic orderliness, the desire 
that the masses of accumulated data be reduced to 
а comprehensible order and that the complexities 
Which have been unraveled in the satisfaction of 
one's curiosity be not again obscured by the im- 
position upon the data of an arbitrary order. © 

There are many consequences of the recognition 

of the motivation of the scientist. One can, for 
example, readily derive therefrom an appreciation 
of the importance which the scientist attaches to 
the Principle of parsimony and one can discern in 
these terms many important implications for the 
requisites of a philosophy of science. | 

_ When seen in the light of these interacting mo- 

tives, the great controversies which have raged 
Over pure vs, applied science obscure the real problem. 


€duced to the level of the functioning scientist, 
one of pure vs. applied 


© basic question is not ds 


Science, but rather of the degree to which the s 
xia diverse needs are satisfied. The so-called 
, Pure Scientist” is not unconcerned with the signif- 
"cante of his results, nor is the "applied scientist 

concerned with the broader systematic aspects of 
"S work, Tt is true, of course, that scientific tech- 
niques тау be adapted to non-scientific practical 
Purposes, but if the sole concern is with the practical 


› ; ¿nown 
Purpos and not at all with exploring the unkno 
knowledge, 


x Contributing to the svstematization of н 

"en the i igh grade technologist, 
but or "applied." A 
a scientist 


adapter may be a h 
р Ne 15 not a scientist, “pure 
Ysici es not become 


an эү e. do 
Mere ‚ for example, d 


ly by doing urine analysis. 
1 Ada 
Dual 


Versi 


В . Twenty-fiith. An- 

Pted from an address given at the ps = e 
DStitute of the Society for Social Researc 
M MA. A баб. 

SEE hicago campus on August 10, 1946 


The question of practicality draws attention, 
however, to an important aspect of the contemporary 
One can arrive at a recognition of 
The 
The sci- 


scientific world. 
two broad approaches to scientific inquiry. 
first may be characterized as descriptive. 
entist, when he follows this approach, is concerned 
with describing the world as it is and with discover- 
ing correlated terms. He is little concerned with 
the causes or determining conditions of events, 
indeed he may even be skeptical about the existence 
of "causes." His labors are not without practical 
significance. It is after all in the world as it is 
that we must act, and full familiarity with the arena 
of action helps us to act less blindly. It is true 
that the occasions for making use of the knowledge 
acquired by purely descriptive research are not 
always immediately apparent; and, in a changing 
world, some of the accumulated knowledge may have 
lost its pertinence by the time the occasion for action 
arises. The main point is that this approach is 
not by itself sufficient for the scientist whose chief 
concerns are geared towards action, towards doing 
something, towards changing the world as it is 
while at the same time contributing to the acquisi- 
tion and ordering of human knowledge. 

The second broad approach may be characterized 
as the conditional. The scientist, when he adheres 
to this approach, is primarily concerned with the 
determining conditions of events. He is not equally 
satisfied with the discovery of all varieties o 
He wants to discover a specia 


Í cor- 
relationships. kind 
of correlation, the causal or, more properly, the 
conditional variety. Toward this end, he must 
usually do something more than merely to describe. 
Conditional relationships may sometimes be inferred 
from purely descriptive data, but the method of 
choice in the conditional approach is the actual 


manipulation of circumstances and the observation 
of the resultant changes. 

Such an approach to scientific endeavor, one which 
is aimed at the discovery of the determining condi- 
tions of events, is obviously ideal for the seleni 
whose life as a scientist is integrated with his life 


asa citizen, who wishes to pursue a scientitic wav of 
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life and at the same time to devote his energies 
toward civic betterment. 

It is with these considerations in mind that one 
perhaps, best understand the field of action 
research? It is a field which developed to satisfy 
the needs of the socio-political individual who recog- 
nizes that, in science, he can find the most reliable 
guide to effective action. and the needs of the 
scientist who wants his labors to be of maximal 
social utility as well as of theoretical significance. 


can, 


SPECIAL DIFFICULTIES IN ACTION RESEARCIT 
Offhand it may seem that the problems of action 
research are quite simple: science merely turns its 
weapons in a new direction. Actually the case is 
quite different. Not only does the action researcher 
face all of the difficulties which confront the scientist 
in his laboratory, but an entirely new set of diffi- 
culties, extraneous to fact-finding per se, enter the 
picture. 

Consider the case of the phy: Or- 
dinarily the scientist’s job comes to an end, as far 
as society is concerned, when he has made some 
technological advance or some socially applicable 
scientific discovery. It is up to society to make use 
of this development. If it fails to do so, the scientist 
may perhaps react with a sense of personal futility, 
but he still considers that Xis job has been done; he 
does not ordinarily suppose that it is part of his job 
to see to it that the results of his labors are applied. 

Suppose, however, that the scientist redefines his 
job to include not merely teasing out the secrets of 
nature but also directing the application of his dis- 
coveries. He would suddenly find himself con- 
fronted with a host of problems that have little to 
do with traditional physics or chemistry, but which 
have a great deal to do with human, personal and 
The atomic scientists 


al sciences. 


social, г ance to change. 
have recently had a slight taste of this sort of prob- 


lem and find themselves unequipped, except for 
their extraordinary personal prestige and strategic 
position, to deal with it. They know little, and we 
fear that social science can at present give them little 
guidance, about the most effective techniques for 
winning society to their side. 

This is precisely the way in which the action re- 


searcher detines his job. Not only must he make 


2 [In the United States, action research is most closely asso 
ciated with the late Professor Kurt. Lewin of the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics at the Massachusetts Institute of 


Pechnology 


discoveries, but he must see to it that his discoveries 
are properly applied. It is largely in terms of this 
job definition that the action researcher differs from 
the ordinary academic scientist. 

The relations of the the 


community and to society at large do not, however. 


action researcher to 
begin at the point where he has made his discovery. 
These relations begin with the very definition of his 
research problems. 
the action researcher cannot afford to permit his 
interests and the existing level of knowledge and 
available 


Unlike the academic scientist, 


techniques completely to dictate his 
choice of problems for research. 


the community interests, It 


He must consider 
would be most un- 
reasonable of him to expect society to apply the 
results of his labors if they did not meet community 
needs. His problems must grow out of the com- 
munity life. Не must learn to sense, not merely the 
objective problems, but also how the community 
evaluates its problems; and he must play a role in 
helping it to articulate its problems. ‘The most 
pressing problem in the world, from the standpoint 
of the scientist, must remain a matter of indifference 
to a community which does not appreciate the 
problem. 

Nor do the community relations of the action 
researcher end with the choice of a problem, only to 
be resumed at the point of application of his research 
findings. The problem must first be so defined 
that it becomes amenable to investigation in an 
existing social setting. The design of experiments 
would be relatively simple if one did not have to 
consider the reactions of lay collaborators and the 
general public. i 

Let us take a simple illustration, For a particu- 
lar investigation it may seem desirable to stratify 
a sample by religious creed. 
social 


For the academic 


scientist confines his studies to the 
genus college sophomore, there is no problem here. 


All that is necessary is a simple mimeographed 


who 


questionnaire with appropriate spaces for check- 


marks. In the non-academic world this 


constitute a serious problem. 


may 
Many people react 
with suspicion and antagonism when questioned 
about their church affiliation: a man’s creed is no 
one’s business but his own. ‘The action researcher 
must give serious consideration to the question of 
whether it might not be better to recast his experi- 
mental design (and therefore his research problem) 
and get along without this information, than 10 
risk alienating a certain proportion of his respond- 
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ents. If he must have the information, he must 
devote considerable care to the phrasing of the ques- 
Чоп, the manner in which the question is intro- 


duced, the point in the interview at which it is to be 


asked, and so on. 

Or, to take another illustration, it may seem that 
the simplest way to find out about stereotypes is 
to ask people about them. But, if the researcher 
is working in, say, the Middletown school system, 
he must seriously consider the possible community- 
wide reverberations of asking Middletown school 
children whether they think that all, most, many, 
few, or no members of a particular minority group 
are shiftless. 

To summarize, the action researcher interacts 
with the community in which he is working and 
finds special limitations imposed at every level of 
his work from the choice of problem areas, the 
specific formulation of the problem, the selection of 
Procedures, the presentation of his findings, on 
through to their application. If his difficulties are 
great, his problems are correspondingly challenging, 
and the results of his labors can be highly rewarding. 


VARIETIES OF ACTION RESEARCH 


Having decided that, despite the difficulties, the 
field of action research is for him, and having es- 
tablished his opening community relations, the 
Prospective action researcher must still detine the 
nature of his work in specific terms. 

One may distinguish four varieties of action re- 
Search. Each variety has some 
‘There are, of course, no sharp 
not 


values and each has 


tts own limitations. 
lines of demarcation between them and they are 
Mutually incompatible. Characteristic features of 


two or more distinguishable varieties may sometimes 


be observed in a single project. | | 
iv be described as diagnostic. 


The first variety ma 
In 


It is research which is designed to lead to action. 
its clearest form diagnostic action research may be 
described as follows: The research agency steps into 
an already existing problem situation, preferably 
by invitation, It diagnoses the For 
example, it studies the existing community tensions, 
the available community 


situation. 


the sources of tension, 
resources for dealing with these tensions, and so on, 
and then it иЗ: various recommendations with 
regard to remedial measures. The recommenda- 
tions are not themselves pretested nor are they the 
Objects. of special research. They are arrived at 


Y a more or less intuitive process on the basis ol 


on 


accumulated past experiences and the present 
diagnosis. 

A simple illustration of diagnostic action research 
is found in an early project of the Commission on 
Community Interrelations of the American Jewish 
Congress (/). A series of incidents involving racial 
and religious tension was followed by a minor riot 
in front of a synagogue and its environs on one of 
the Jewish high holy days. 

The Commission was called into the situation. 
Samples of each of the major ethnic groups in the 


community were interviewed with regard to their 


satisfactions, 
their gripes, their participation in community life 
and in organizational activities. Institutional lead- 
ers were interviewed and a determined effort was 
made to involve natural leaders of the community. 

cross-tabulated, 
recommendations 


attitudes toward one another, their 


Information was tabulated and 


results analyzed, and various 
were made. 

Without in any sense attempting to strike a 
balance sheet on the successes and failures of this 
project, it may be utilized to illustrate some of the 
difficulties of this type of action research. 

In the first place the need for certain remedies 
becomes apparent, but, unfortunately, these do not 
prove to be feasible. For example, one of the main 
sources of personal frustration, and hence of com- 
munity friction, in this community is to be found in 
the housing situation. This is particularly true 
in the case of the Negro population, most of whom are 
compelled to live in basements, many of them on a 
"hot-bed" basis. A public housing project would 
undoubtedly greatly alleviate the situation. At the 


same time, there are many sections of the city which 


are in much greater need of housing projects. 

In much the same class are suggested remedies 
which every one already knows about even before 
the research work is done, or is in favor of inde- 
pendently of their relation to the problem at hand, 
but which have not vet been put into effect. An 
instance in point, from the above mentioned proj- 
ect, is the need for a community center and, in 
De- 
termined efforts were already being made to secure 


general, for increased recreational facilities, 


a community center before the Commission on Com- 
munity Interrelations appeared on the scene, and 


these efforts have since met with some measure of 


s independently of the Commission's recom- 


succe 
mendation. Not that such recommendations repre- 
sent entirely wasted effort, for the mere fact that a 
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research agency of sufficient prestige makes such a 
recommendation tends to reinforce community ac- 
tion in the desired direction or even may serve as a 
focal point for mobilizing such action. 

Finally one may mention the type of recommenda- 
tion which people are not sufficiently motivated to 
accept. An example of such a recommendation 
from the project we have been discussing is one to 
the effect that a community council with intergroup 
representation should be formed to coordinate local 
activities for civic improvement. It is now almost 
two years since the recommendation was made, and 
no such organization has been created. 

The important point to stress in connection with 
the above types of recommendation is that they 
represent pitfalls in action research. From the 
viewpoint of an action research agency, its efforts 
have been wasted insofar as its diagnosis leads to 
recommendations that are not followed through. 

A second variety of action research may be called 
participant action research. To a large extent, 
this grew out of the weakness often observed in the 
first variety: namely, that diagnosis does not al- 
ways lead to action and that often the main difficulty 
in securing action stems from insufficient community 
involvement. This type of action research is most 
frequently associated with Charles S. Johnson of 
Fisk University and with Ronald Lippitt and Marion 
Radke of the Research Center for Group Dynamics 
(3). Its central idea is that the people who are to 
take action must also be involved in the research 
process from the very beginning. Not only will 
they more keenly realize the need for the particular 
action program finally decided upon, but their 
"ego investments," to use Lippitt's phrase, are 
brought in on the side of the action program. With- 
out this collaboration, research diagnoses and recom- 
mendations for change tend to stimulate insecurity 
aggression, and rationalization rather than moti- 


vated efforts to make changes. 

An example of participant action research is a 
survey of minority group problems now being carried 
out by the Mayor's Committee on Human Relations 
of a large midwestern city. In this city the Mayor's 
Committee has the responsibility for trying to im- 
prove intergroup relations by investigating anti- 
minority incidents, combating discriminatory prac- 
tic 
tivities. 
(a) to 
committee in its general program, and (b), bv publi- 


s, and sponsoring constructive intergroup ac- 


The purpose of the survey is twofold: 
provide information which will guide the 


cizing some of the conditions which now exist, t0 
stimulate public support for the efforts of the 
committee to change them. 

These purposes require that the survey be planned 
and carried out jointly by responsible people in the 
community and social science consultants with 
experience in all the technical details of community 
In this particular study the consultants 
are social scientists from Fisk University, the Ameri- 
can Council on Race Relations, the American Jewish 
Congress, and the American Jewish Committee. 
The consultants have not only a technical but also 
a public relations function. Success of the survey 
requires the active participation of several hundred 
people in the community, and the prestige of the 
consultants as scientists is very important in build- 
ing the necessary support. In addition the con- 
sultants are almost all minority group members, 
while the Mayor’s Committee consists primarily 
of majority group members. 


surveys. 


Cooperation of the 
consultants and the Mayor's Committee in planning 
the survey leads to cooperation of the different 
ethnic groups in the community in carrying out the 
survey, and this in turn provides an example of the 
kind of intergroup cooperation which the survey 
hopes to stimulate in the rest of the community. 

To carry out the survey, working committees 
are set up in a number of areas such as employment. 
education, housing, etc. Each 
technical consultant as adviser. 


committee has @ 
'The membership 
of each committee includes minority group repre- 
sentatives, people with a special interest in or knowl- 
edge of the area being surveyed, and individuals 
with some power over community practices in that 
particular area. The participation of this latter 
group is of course the most difficult to secure. It 
depends on the prestige of the community organiza- 
tion sponsoring the survey, the extent to which 
popular support has already been secured by ad- 
vance publicity, and the willingness of these “power 
ful" individuals to assume the “objectivity role" 
to which participation in the survey commits them- 

The working committees determine the procedures 
to be followed in making the surve 
spective areas. 


rs of their re- 


The actual interviews are made for 
the most part by still other people recruited for this 
purpose. As the data come in they are discussed by 
each committee its technical adviser. ‘This 
discussion broadens the viewpoint of both majority 
group and minority group members. — It sometimes 
results in attitude changes on the pirt of the “power 


and 
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ful” individuals to whom we have already referred. 
At the end of the survey each working committee 
receives from its technical consultant a written 
report of its findings, and discusses with the con- 
sultant recommendations for action based upon 
them. The members of the committee, having 
participated in the findings, usually feel a responsi- 
bility for seeing to it that something is done about 
them. At this point the technical consultants 
retire from the field, and the job of coordinating 
community efforts for constructive action based on 
the survey is left to the agency which originally 
Sponsored the survey. 

This variety of action research is in a sense a 
Special kind of diagnostic action research. Con- 
sidered as a research technique, it is a method 
which can be used for only a limited range of prob- 
lems. Like diagnostic action research it yields 
primarily facts about a particular community rather 
h can guide action in 


than general principles whic 1 
>агіісірапі action 


Other communities as well. 
research is, strictly speaking, more a special kind of 
action technique than a special kind of research. 

If emphasis is placed on participant action research 
of precision of the 


as an action technique, the degree 
as 


Tesearch findings is not particularly important 
long as the action is being steered into desirable 
Channels (which may themselves have been dis- 
Covered by prior, and technically more adequate 
research). ‘There are obvious limitations upon 
the capacity of lay people to participate in scientific 
research, a nd the needs for action may often conflict 
with requirements. There 
ms involved here as to the 
implitied 


certain research are 
many perplexing proble 
degree to which research proce 
ich the need for depth inter- 
so that it can be satisfied by 
, the degree to which 


ses can be : 


(e.g. the degree to wh 
Viewing can be reduced 
Simpler polling operations (2) 
and the methods by which ne 
Inparted to lay people, the degree 
technical collaboration of skilled research. people 
iS necessary, and the manner of integrating the work 
of the specialists with their lay collaborators. 

A third variety of action research, perhaps best 
described as empirical, may be exemplified by many 
boy's club, settlement house, and other community 
Projects, The basic idea behind this variety of 
"esearch is to do something and keep ¢ 
What is done and what happens. The | 
Proce a matter of record-keeping and 
av to day work. 


cessary skills can be 
to which more 


1 record of 
research 


Ss is primarily 
4c м p * 
“cumulating experience in d 


Ideally the empirical action researcher works with 
At the beginning 
of his work with each one he writes down the meth- 
ods he is going to use with the group and his 
hypotheses about what changes will take place in 
the attitudes and behavior of the group members. 
During the period of his active contact with the 
group he records what he actually does, what other 
events take place which seem to have an influence 
on the group members, and what changes in the 
group occur. At the end of his work he records 
whether his hypotheses have been verified or refuted 
and also any new principles which he thinks may be 
derived from his experience with this particular 
group. 

An inherent weakness of this tvpe of action re- 
search is that conclusions are drawn either from ex- 


a succession of similar groups. 


perience with a single group or from experience with 
several groups differing in numerous uncontrolled 
ways. Despite this weakness empirical action re- 
search may lead to a gradual development of gener- 
ally valid principles. Excellent illustrations of such 
development can be found in the progress of clinical 
medicine. 

In empirical action research the same individual 
has usually been responsible both for the conduct 
of the action and the conduct of the research. This 
arrangement has the great advantage that it auto- 
matically gives the research worker full knowledge 
of the details of the action being studied. However 
the disadvantages are numerous and serious: (1) A 
great many successful organizers and leaders of 
group action do not have the ability to formulate 
their hypotheses explicitly or state their conclusions 
precisely. Though a group leader may himself 
develop great diagnostic and operational skill, there 
is no permanent gain to society if this skill cannot 
be communicated. (2) The research worker who is 
also loaded down with action responsibilities is 
usually unable to take the time to record his ob- 
servations fully or in some cases even to make the 
observations in the first place. 
is at all adequate, so much material is usually gath- 
ered that it require colossal 
analyze it completely. 


(3) If record keeping 
would efforts. to 
Since the group organizer 
is usually already under pressure to begin a new 
project with another group, he is likely to make 
a hasty survey of his data and then bury them in his 
files. (4) Even with the best of intentions it is 
hard for a research worker to be scrupulously ob- 


jective in evaluating the outcome of his own action 
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efforts. Extraneous factors always influence what 
happens in a group situation, the interpretation of 
their effects is always somewhat subjective, and it is 
a great temptation for the research worker to ex- 
plain away anything that seems to refute his initial 
hypotheses or cast doubt on the extent of the changes 
he has been able to produce. 

Most of these pitfalls can be avoided if the role 
of the empirical action researcher is limited to that 
of an observer or consultant, with no direct re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of the action he is analyz- 
ing. With this arrangement it is necessary to 
find situations in which group action is already 
planned or under way and to win the cooperation of 
the people directing the group action. Continued 
close collaboration is also necessary if the conclusions 
of the research worker are to have any influence on 
the conduct of future action efforts. 

A fourth variety of action research, the experi- 
mental, is controlled research on the relative effective- 
ness of various action techniques. There is almost 
always more than one possible way of trying to 
accomplish something. The problem is to find 
which is the best. This is research on action in the 
strictest sense of both words. 

From the research point of view it is, of course, 
necessary that the situations in which the alterna- 
tive actions take place be as nearly alike as possible 
and measurements be taken before and after. If, in 
addition, other quantifiable or qualitative data can 
be gathered during the course of the action for the 
purpose of throwing light on the dynamics of the 
changes which take place, so much the better. 

Of all the varieites of action research, the experi- 
mental has the greatest potential value for the 
advance of scientific knowledge, since it can provide, 
under favorable circumstances, a definitive test of a 
specific hypothesis. 


It is however the most difficult 
form of action research to carry out successfully. 
In addition to all the general difficulties which we 
discussed in the second section of this paper, experi- 
mental action research requires the researcher to 
be able to predict with considerable accuracy and, 
to some extent, control the course of social action. 


Unless he can do this the action techniques whose 
effectivene 


s he is investigating will be carried out 
under the widely differing circumstances character- 
istic of empirical action research and may even take 
a form which is completely irrelevant to the hypoth- 


esis he is trying to test. 


Even if the action phase of the experiment goes 
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off as planned, the scientific value of the project 
may be lost because the necessary measurements 
are not carried out properly. All action research 


requires that measurement techniques be con- 
structed and applied with community relations 
continually in mind. Experimental action research 
must conform to this general requirement, but in 
addition it is necessary that the measurement 
techniques be capable of registering changes in 
attitudes and behavior which are often very small. 
And these measurement techniques, once devised, 
must be applied at precisely the right time and under 
precisely the right conditions if they are to provide 
а valid test of any hypothesis. 

From the standpoint of maintaining control over 
the experimental situation, it is most convenient 
for the research agency to carry out both action 
and measurement itself. For example, a community 
center may permit the introduction of two alterna- 
tive programs into its work with children, the pro- 
grams being executed and evaluated by research 
agency personnel. This arrangement, however, 
leaves unanswered the problem of getting the results 
of the research applied. Application of the research 
findings requires a demonstration that the procedure 
which has been shown to be mcst effective is practi- 
cable from the standpoint of an action agency. 
Sometimes an extensive "selling program" is neces- 
sary to induce action agencies to take advantage 
of the research results. 

These difficulties can be largely avoided if the 
rescarch program is planned from the beginning 
in collaboration. with an operating agency which 
takes responsibility for seeing to it that the nece 
action is carried out. 


ry 
Since the action agency is 
cooperating in an effort to find answers for its own 
program, it is ready to proceed on its own initiative 
to use these answers, and often to publicize them 
among other action agencies. Ideally what is 
needed is a. collaborating agency which is already 
convinced of the desirability of working towards a 
particular goal, which holds a pragmatic attitude 
towards its methods, and which is willing to accept 
the possibility that it does not necessarily know the 
best way of accomplishing its goal. What is per- 
haps most surprising to anyone who first enters the 
lield of action research is the large number of action 


agencies that are not only willing but eager to accept 
experimental guidance. 

But even under optimum circumstances it is more 
difücult to maintain. proper experimental controls 


Е 


in an action program carried оп by a collaborating 
Conflicts always arise between the re- 
quirements of the action research program and the 
demands of other operations in which the agency is 
Maintaining comparability among the 
various action techniques under investigation re- 
quires that each follow a controlled and predictable 
Course; but even in the best regulated agencies pro- 
grams involving people who are not being paid for 
their time rarely follow such a course. Successful 
experimental action research requires an extraor- 
dinary amount of planning and cooperation on 
the part of everyone connected with the program. 

A current project of the Commission on Com- 
munity Interrelations will serve to illustrate both 
the promise and the pitfalls of experimental action 
research, The problem which gives rise to this 
project is a common phenomenon of intergroup be- 
havior: the preservation of unfavorable ethnic 
Stereotypes by a process of “isolating” the individu- 
als who do not fit the stereotypes from the groups to 
Which they belong. The offending group member- 
ship of these individuals may still be recognized on 


à purely nominal level, but the "reality feel” of 
they are 


agency, 


engaged. 


Ne group name as applied to them is lost: 
seen as exceptions, and favorable experience with 
them does not bring about any general reduction 1n 
Prejudice against members of their group. —— 

The specific hypothesis under investigation m this 

Project is the following: Where friendly feelings 
characterize the relationships between members ofa 
Sroup of mixed ethnic composition and individual 
differences from the stereotypes become apparent, 
the “isolation” process can be appreciably lessened 
and the generalization of the newly devel 
entire ethnic group P 
all attention to the 
In other 


oped feel- 


н ! ^ romoted 
mgs of friendship to the 


if the group leaders frequently © 
ethnic affiliations of the group m 
Words, the hypothesis is that the act 
leader in calling attention to the ethnic 
the group members tends to increase the i 
at each liked individual will be regarded — И 
Senlative of his ethnic group instead of an excep ic 

from it, 


embers. 
action of a group 
affiliations of 
probability 


at a Saturday 


syrried out 
aw carried o А 
= opolitan 


a large metr 
led by white and 
п is one 


Nhe experiment is beir 
ternoon recreation center in 
‘Mmunity, The center is attent + which 
Хер i : QW 
gro children from the neighborhooc e center they 
°F the tension areas of the city- at e ip of trained 
Pay in mixed groups under the leaders] mE 
gr ешр e white and some 
Soup workers, some of whom are 


£g 


се 
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Negro. There is a wide range of activities which 
they can choose, and most of the children seem to find 
the experience very enjoyable. 

The experimental design was simply to form two 
matched sets of six groups each and to arrange that 
in one set of six groups the group leaders would call 
attention as often as possible to the mixed ethnic 
composition of the groups when the children were 
having pleasant experiences together, while in the 
other matched set of groups the group leaders would 
avoid calling attention to the mixed character of the 
groups as much as possible. Four types of measure- 
ment were included in the original design: (1) de- 
tailed process records of group activity and behavior 
of individual group members, kept by the group 
leaders; (2) a disguised pictorial test of Negro-white 
attitudes, given at the beginning and end of the ex- 
periment; (3) a behavioral test of Negro-white 
attitudes, given several times during the experiment; 
and (4) repeated interviews with two children from 
each of the twelve groups. 

As the experiment progressed, difficulties devel- 
ction and the measurement side. 


oped on both the a 
On the action side it developed that the group leaders 
had no clear conception of the nature of the experi- 
ment and very little sympathy with it. Conse- 
quently very few of the “attention” group leaders 
were making any effort to call attention to the mixed 
character of their groups, and their process records 
showed that the subject was not coming up of its 
own accord. But it also turned out that even an 
“attention” group leader who sincerely desired to 
carry out the role assigned him, found himself at a 
loss as to how to go about it. All the training of 
these group workers predisposed them to take a 
“non-directive” role, helping their groups to channel 
and articulate their interests, but never actually 
bringing up a topic in which the group was not al- 
ready interested. It required several months of 
effort by an experienced group worker on the CCI 
staff to develop in the "attention" group leaders a 
clear understanding of what they were supposed to 
do, a real interest in doing it, and an ability to do it 
in the midst of the innumerable distractions involved 
in group work with active and uninhibited young- 
sters. Unfortunately by the time this was тее 
plished the experiment was nearly over, so that most 
of the “attention” groups did not actually have their 
attention called to their mixed ethnic composition 
more than two or three times in any clear-cut 


fashion. 
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The situation demanded extremely precise and 
sensitive measurement techniques in order to gauge 
the effects of what little the group leaders had 
accomplished. Unfortunately during the experi- 
ment it became clear that the measurement tech- 
niques we were using were not capable of registering 
accurately slight changes in degree of prejudice, es- 
pecially among the rather unprejudiced children who 
formed the great majority of our subjects. A simple 
verbal test of prejudice and an elaborate projective 
test were devised to meet this need, but by the time 
they were ready for use the recreation center had 
closed for the summer. A complicated and expen- 
sive post-experimental testing program had to be 
added to the original experimental design. 

It is still too early to tell whether these additional 
efforts will prove sufficient to provide an adequate 
test of the hypothesis that the experiment was in- 
tended to probe, or whether an entire new experi- 
ment will be necessary. However, it is clear by now 
that the hypothesis can be tested experimentally, 


and it seems very doubtful that it could be tested 
adequately in any other fashion. 


CONCLUSION 


In this discussion we have not attempted to gloss 
over the difficulties of action research. We have 
certainly not presented a social panacea. We have 
attempted to describe dispassionately the way in 
which we see the field of action research. If, occa- 
sionally, our enthusiasm has shown through, it is 
because we do not really see it dispassionately. We 
see in action research a field of intense theoretical 
interest as well as tremendous practical and social 
value. 
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Prejudice in Seaside. 


New trends in the investiga- 
‚ Amer. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 


ARE PSYCHOLOGISTS WITHOUT PHD DEGREES 
TO BE BARRED FROM MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE APA? 


JOHN G. DARLEY, RICHARD M. ELLIOTT, STARKE К. 


HATHAWAY, 


ANb DONALD G. PATERSON 


University of Minnesota 


E BELIEVE it is fortunate that the 

Council of Representatives deferred 

final action until 1948 on the recom- 
mendations of the Policy and Planning Board (-1mer. 
Psychologist, 1947, 2, 191 S). These recommenda- 
tions were three in number: (1) State certification 
should be sought on the basis of the doctor's degree 
and one year of experience; (2) after 1950 the doctor 5 
degree should be required for election as an Associate 
Member of the APA; and (3) Graduate Departments 


f H H à " res М 
of Psychology should discontinue the granting of 
ional training. 


these 


Master's degrees for lower level prof 

Although surely they were not so intended, 
recommendations appear to some of us to have : 
spawned in a committee-room atmosphere in which 
the PhD’s present convinced themselves that the 
World should be saved for psychology (perilously nar- 
rowed to PhD Psychology) without devoting much 
Consideration to the realities of practical affairs in 
that world. 

From the recommendations of the 
Not appear that its members had read or fully i 
the meaning of Shartle’s helpful and realistic de- 
Scription of 28 positions in psychology which ap- 
peared in December, 1946 (Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 
1, 559-582). Shartle’s analysis of the employment 
situation in psychology indicated that many posi- 
tions are being filled by persons with Master’s de- 
grees only, and in point of fact there area few that 
are filled by holders of a BA degree alter having com- 


been 


Board it would 
grasped 


pleted an undergraduate major only. To ее 
Clear the real job situation, a summary of Shartle's 
able 1.' 


informative report is presented in МЕ и 

It will be noted that nine positions are being tilled 
by those with а BA or less. Of the eighteen positions 
that are being filled by MA’s, only one is definitely a 
Stepping stone to the PhD whereas seventeen can be 
Elizabeth Peterson, a 


T— | ; 
This summary was prepared by E he Shartle 
nte ә 


Staduate student at Minnesota who prese 
Feport at one of our graduate seminars. 


filled by terminal MA's. In fact, it is doubtful 
whether very many PhD's who are fully prepared to 
assume the heavy responsibilities of research, teach- 
ing. and major administrative posts would be fitted 
by temperament or inclination to carry out the day- 
examining, inter- 


by-day round of routine testing, 
viewing, and statistical drudgery that is required if 
psychological services are to be made as widely 
available as public needs and demands require. 

As further evidence we may be permitted to cite 
present-day practices within our own state, since, 
despite a large rural population, Minnesota provides 
a fair example of a vigorously developing program of 
s. The status of ap- 
plied psychology in Minnesota is shown by a mem- 
bership of 93 in the January 1947 Directory of the 
Minnesota Society for Applied Psycholog Earn- 
ing their living in bona fide applied jobs we tind 14 
members with a ВА only, 43 with an MA only, 9 
with a PhD, and 1 witha ThD.  Thisisa total of 67. 
Holding academic positions, with interest in teaching 
and research, though not without an interest in pro- 
moting applied psychology, there are 0 persons with 
a BA only, 4 with an MA only, and 19 with a PhD. 
There are three housewives each with an MA. 

It is obvious that the PhD in Minnesota is a teach- 
ing and research degree. The real work of applied 
psychology, however, is being done by ВА? (N = 14) 
and MA's(N = 43). Here are some of the job titles 
for those with BA or MA degrees: vocational counse- 
lor, director of business and industrial personnel, 
employment specialist, psychological examiner, psy- 
chologist in psychiatric institute, vocational rehabili- 


applied psychological servic 


tation counselor, senior psychologist, occupational 
analyst, employment manager, clinical psychologist, 
social worker, supervisor of aptitude testing, senior 
counselor, personnel research, speech clinician, psy- 
chometrist, and religious counselor. ` 


? In November 1947 the membership list had grown to 123 
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There are three aspects to the problem that the 
APA as a professional organization must constantly 
face: (1) there are many levels and types of applied 
psychological work that must be recognized; (2) 
there are demands for psychological service which 
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It is no less important for departments of psy- 
chology to recognize these obligations. The excel- 
lent Report of the Harvard Commission on Psychol- 
ogy states: “College and graduate instruction in 
psychology should serve the following purposes: a) 


TABLE 1 


Educational requirements for twenty-eight positions in psychology (after Shartle) 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


POSITION == = POSITION = 
Required Preferred Required Preferred 
1. Employment Interviewer No college BA Senior. Psychologist PhD 
2. Personnel Technician, 14. Psychologist, Child 
Civil Serv.*... BA Guid. Clinic.. MA PhD 
3. Occupational Analyst.. Some college ВА, МА 15. Psychologist, Public 
4. State Civil Service Psy- Schools MA 
chologist 16. Counselor, College MA PhD 
Student Psycholo- 17. Psychologist, Juvenile 
gist BA Correctional In- 
Average position. . MA stitution MA PhD 
Senior Psychologist мА PhD 18. Psychologist, Penal 
5. Employment Counselor Institution MA PhD 
6. Vocational Advisor, 19. Court Psychologist MA PhD 
УА... BA MA, PhD 20. Research. Psychologist, 
7. Psychometrist BA MA | Hospital MA PhD 
8. Personnel Technician, 21. Psychologist, Hospital. ATA 
Industry.. BA MA, PhD |22. Public Opinion Survey 
9. Psychologist, Physically Psychologist... . MA PhD 
Handicapped . BA MA 23. Educ. Research, College MA PhD 
10. Vocational Counselor, MA 24. Psychologist, Clinical, 
Community Agency General... MA PhD 
11. Personnel Psychologist 25. Psychologist, College 
Industry... | MA PhD Teaching 
12. Psychologist, Mental Graduate Assistant BA MA 
Hospital Instructor... MA PhD 
Intern. BA Asst. Prof. and up PhD 
Assistant Psycholo- 26. Director of Psychology, 
gist MA State. ` PhD 
Chief Psychologist PhD 27. Consulting — Psvcholo- 
13. Psychologist, Feeble- gist : PhD 
minded Institution 28. Research Psychologist, 
Intern. BA MA General. . PhD 


* The case of the Personnel Technician, Civil Service is an interesting 


getting in on the ground floor and being able to set standards w 
merit ex: 


aminations of high reliability and validity. 
ject examinations 
Ultimately such technicians, presumably will I 
positions will be held by PhD’s in psychology. 


PhD's are sometimes unfitted, or sometimes unwill- 
ing, to perform, or for which they are in vastly short 
supply; and (3) there are urgent and pressing needs 
of society that must be met by the organized profes- 
sion of psychology. The facts confronting us require 
us to set up operating standards and procedures 


which measure up to and are also within the bounds 


of a real world of practical affairs. 


Prior to 1919 
Since then, steady advance has been made in 


w required to be MA's in psychology and 


i example of a rival professionally trained group 
ithout regard for the technical qualifications needed to prepare 
all such examinations were patterned after essay school sub- 

Improving such examinations as measuring instruments: 


an increased number of supervisory 


As part of a general college education, b) as a sub- 
ordinate but valuable adjunct in preparation for 
other fields (e.g., education, law, medicine, business 
administration, the ministry, engineering, etc.), ©) 
asa subject of academic research and teaching, d) aS 
a field of applied professional 


| activity—psı chotech- 
nology, personnel work, educational and vocational 


guidance, clinical psychology, ete.“ (Gregg, A and 


PSYCHOLOGISTS WITHOUT 


others. The place of psychology in an ideal univer- 
sity. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1947. 
Pp. 42.) 


It seems to us to be poor applied psychology to set 
up educational requirements for these jobs in applied 
psychology without a realistic survey of what their 
holders actually do and what salaries they are now 
paid and are likely to get in the foreseeable future. 
So far as we know, no one has demonstrated on any 
basis that psychologists who are now working with 
BA degrees or MA degrees are inadequately trained 
When due consideration is given to what they do and 
what they can be paid. We know of no specific 
evidence that these jobs are at all comparable in 
professional level to the physician's, for example, vet 
many psychologists seem to be defining all occupa- 
tional ideals with an eye to MD training standards. 

No one will dispute that it is desirable to push the 
levels of training as high as the returns warrant and 
the public will sanction, but in setting out to do this 
we will be well advised to establish from the begin- 
ning that we have the interests of the public and of 
our own trainees equally in mind. 

It has actually been suggested by some (secure 
PhD’s no doubt ) that we should train universally to 
the PhD level. Then, as economic recession occurs, 
these highly trained people will willingly enough take 


what is offered and will, of course, displace their 
This attitude 


Р 8 рти: 
lesser trained brothers in routine jobs! 
Psy- 


Seems to us to be particularly short sighted. 
Chologists should be the first to recognize the frus- 
trations and sense of personal defeat engendered 
When persons of PhD training and responsibilities 
are forced into jobs that they believe are less demand- 
it would be grossly unfair to use 


ing. 
ant those who have performed 


Furthermore, 
Such a device to suppl 
Satisfactorily with the MA degree. | 
While some psychologists may be or should be like 


i E ight or 
Physicians and surgeons who undergo an eight 


im or like the medical spe- 
mates only after 


Nine year training progra | 
Cialists who attain the status of diplo 
many others can 


eleven or twelve years of training, С 
ё rs or chemists 


More fairly be compared to enginee 
who need only a four or five year course to perform 
creditably, State licensing 0 
does not go bevond an education 
BS degree, ` 

For some positions within t 
a Psychology, nearest non-medic 
Ty, a more valid argument may be | 
PhD But this requirement can 


bei Divi- 
Imposed as а standare 


f engineers ordinarily 
al requirement of the 


he special field of clini- 
~al kin to psychia- 
advanced for the 


as à requirement. | : 
1 for admission to the 


PuD's - 


E 


Sion of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology without 
barring otherwise qualified persons from member- 
ship іп the APA. Even this, however, does not seem 
desirable. If it were done, then a realistic plan 
would need to be developed for the creation of a 
clinical psychology technician group who would do 
most of the routine testing and clinical work. 

Do we really want to advance psychology as a 
science and as a profession? Or do we want to or- 
ganize a society to shield the PhD "in-group" under 


the rationalization of an ardent desire to protect the 


publi What will be the fate of those to whom we 
deny membership and of the sfandards of profes- 
sional training which we would thus remove all 
chance of controlling? If, by our actions, we shun 
responsibility for MA training, we shall soon see it 


ion, social work, engineering, 


taken over by educ: 
and business schools, without any assurance that such 
programs will include sufficient basic psvchotech- 
nological training to insure competence on the job. 

It is to be hoped that the Policy and Planning 
Board will, during 1948, really investigate the present 
grass-roots status of applied psychology and the work 
actually being done in the vocational counseling 
bureaus, the psychological clinics in schools and out, 
the use of psychologists in state institutions, the per- 
sonnel departments in business and industry and 
civil service, the opinion polling organizations, and 
the market research and advertising agencies.? 

The APA has survived the labor of a major reor- 
ganization and has established the American Board 
of Examiners to certify at the top professional level. 
It would now appear to be the time to increase and 
conserve our newly created professional solidarity. 
Yet the recommendations of the Policy and Planning 
Board tend in the direction of separatism, exclusion, 
and fragmentation. And they do this at a 
when we have as yet survived no real State or legal 
tests of our association's well being. Let the Ameri- 
can Board of Examiners protect the top professional 
specialists; let the Conference of State Psychological 
Associations try its hand at state licensure. But for 
the immediate years ahead, let us stand together as 
one body, from student affiliates to PhDs, 


time 


We propose, therefore, an American Psychological 
ociation composed of all of the academic 


Sv- 
chologists and all qualified professional prac da d 
on all levels of bona fide psychological service, organ- 
ized out of the strength of a huge membership, men 
and women serving society in multifarious roles, 

з The 1948 APA Directory will aid in closer study of post 


war employment of. psychologists 


SOLDIER INTELLIGENCE IN WORLD WARS 
I AND IT 


READ D. TUDDENHAM 


University of California 


ATTELL (2) Lentz (3), Maller (6) and 
others, arguing from the observation that 
family size is inversely related to test per- 

formance, education and socio-economic level, have 
contended that the mean I.Q. of the population is 
declining at the rate of three or four points per gener- 
ation. In contrast, data collected by the Personnel 
Research Section, AGO, during the closing months of 
World War II indicate at least for that fraction of 
the population selected for military service, that 
performance on a group test of the kind usually 
described as measuring “general learning ability” 
or "verbal intelligence" has markedly increased from 
World War I to World War II. 
reported was a byproduct of another research and is 
Nevertheless 
it offers direct evidence on a problem hitherto at- 
tacked only indirectly, and suggests that the future 
may not be as black as the eugenicists would have 
us believe. 

In the course of establishing the score equivalence 


'The study here 


not so unequivocal as one should like. 


between certain Army tests and several commercial 
ones, the Wells Revision (Form 5) of Army Alpha 
Examination was administered to a representative 
sample of the World War II draft. The population 
consisted of 768 white enlisted men selected on the 
basis of Army General Classification Test (AGCT) 
scores, as recorded on their qualification cards, to 
vield a distribution by Army Grade like that for all 
inductees entering during 1043. The distribution 
desired and that obtained are compared below: 


ARMY GRADE ARMY STANDARD ENTERING. IN EXPERIMENTAL 


SCORE 1943 SAMPLE 
l 130 and above 0.4% 6.4% 
II 110-129 28.6 28.8 
I 90-109 31.1 30.7 
IV 600- 89 28.5 28.8 
V below 60 5.4 5.3 
100.0% 100.0% 


|! Acknowledgment is made to the staff of the Personnel 


Research Section, Personnel Research and Procedures Branch, 
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Since the correspondence was very close, the 768 
men without further selection were administered the 
Wells Revision (Form 5) of Army Alpha Examina- 
tion. 

The correlation between Wells Alpha and AGCT 
was .90, indicating a very large degree of community 
in the functions measured. The AGCT yielded a 
mean Army Standard Score of 98.3 and a standard 


TABLE 1 
Centile equivalents of scores on AGCT and on Wells 
Alpha Examination, Form 5, for a sample of 768 


white enlisted men 

v 
— AGCT ALPI | | AGCT ALPHA 
cece | STANDARD yaw come | ‹ E 3 | e 

E | = = 
99 145 04 | 50 100 | 104 
95 132 175 | $ 97 97 
90 126 160 | 40 94 90 
85 122 150 35 91 82 
30 118 143 30 87 74 
| 

75 115 136 25 83 66 
70 112 130 20 78 58 
65 109 122 15 73 50 
60 106 по | 10 o; | 38 
55 103 по | 5 9 | 23 
| 1 | 3 


deviation of 22.7. The mean raw score on Wells 
Alpha was 101.2 and the standard deviation was 
46.0. Centile norms for the two tests are presented 
in Table 1. 

The comparison of the intelligence test perform- 
ance of soldiers in World War I and World War H is 
complicated by the fact that for the purposes of the 
iry to test the World War 
Re- 


major study it was nec 


II group with the commercially available Wells 
vision, Form 3 of the Alpha Examination instead of 
However; 


the original Alpha used in World War I. 


AGO, for statistical assistance, and to Lt. Keith Broman, 
AGD, who collected the data in the field. However, the 
contents of this paper are the responsibility solely of the writer 
and are not to be regarded as representing the point of view ot 


the War Department. 


SOLDIER INTELLIGENCE IN Worp Wars I axp П 


there is general agreement that the two versions yield 
very similar score distributions, especially in the 
upper quartile. 

Bingham (1, p. 330) states: 

. make(s) the examination more suitable for use 
in schools апа industries while preserving the irre- 
placeable norms. Scores which fall їп the upper 
quartile of the distribution are directly comparable 
With the original Alpha scores." The published 
norms (7) on Wells Alpha for the "general adult popu- 
lation” agree closely with norms obtained on the 
original Alpha for literate white soldiers of World 
War 1. Lorge (4) has published data indicating 
that the Wells Alpha yields larger raw scores than 


“The Wells Revision 


TABLE 2 
A comparison of performance on Alpha Examinations of 48,102 
while enlisted soldiers of World War 1 and a representative 
_ sample of 768 white enlisted soldiers of World War 11 


| I WORLD 
ri RLD WAR I, 
won | Wari | монш | кыс 
CENTILE | ORIGINAL WELLS || Gpygine ORIGINAL | ALPHA, 
APRA ROY ALPHA, ALPHA RAW FORM 5 
gie FORM 5 SCORE RAW 
каша БОЕ | BEDE: SCORE 
= | _ - 
99 160 194 50 62 de 
95 | 137 175 | 45 5 | 
90 120 боо 40 52 E: 
85 108 150 | 35 48 m 
80 og 143 30 H + 
75 91 136 25 39 о 
70 84 130 20 35 p 
65 ^, т 122 15 22 Дн 
00 72 по | 10 = ER 
х = 23 
55 07 uo j 5 a 
3 
|! | 


" А 748, Table 281. 
2 Calculated from Memoirs (9). D- 748, Table 1 


does the original form, but that the difference is not 
points. | 
s on the Wells revision 


on the original Alpha 
the conclusion 
kedly superior 
1 by this test. 


Breater than five percentile 

I it is conceded that score 
Correspond closely to scores 
Examination, it is difficult to escape 
that soldiers of World War H were mar 
to their fathers in the functions measure 
able 2, the differences between 
the two groups are very large throughout the range, 
above the seventy-lifth cen- 
cores on Army 


As may be seen in T: 


and are as conspicuous 
tile, where the equivalence of raw Sc 
Alpha and Wells Alpha is best established, as they 
ae below this point. For the principal literate 
White sample of World War 1 reported in the Mem- 


o ; «wig 62, This is in close 
irs (0). the median raw score is 62. 1 


"n 


agreement with a median of 61 for Wells Alpha as 
cited in the published norms. However, a raw score 
of 62 reaches only the 22nd centile of the World War 
II distribution. Conversely, a raw score of 104, the 
median for the World War II group, falls at the 83га 
centile of the World War I population. Such differ- 
ences are, of course, highly significant. 

No satisfactory answer can be given to the funda- 


mental question of whether a similar difference exists 
between the national population of 1917-18 and 
Indeed, 
the members of the armed forces constitute by far 


1940-45 from which the troops were drawn. 


the largest and most representative sample of the 
general population ever subjected to psychometric 
procedures. Considering the greater size of the 
Army in World War II, it seems likely that the draft 
population during the recent conflict was more 
nearly representative of the general population than 
was the case in World War I. However, the size and 
direction of selective differences between the armies 


and the populations from which they were drawn 
can only be guessed at. 

Considering only the Army samples here reported. 
many factors can be adduced to account for the su- 
periority of the World War II group. Only a few 
can be mentioned here. 

1. For soldiers in World War I objective tests were 
wholly unfamiliar. Most soldiers in World War П 
had had considerable experience with them in 
Previous practice on АССТ 


schools, industry, etc. 
probably served to raise the Alpha scores of the men 
here reported. However, practice effects on AGCT 
produce an average gain of only about five points in 
taking a second form of the same test and would be 
even smaller in taking a different test, as in this 
It seems unlikely that greater familiarity: 


instance. 
with objective tests can account fora very large part 
of the superiority of the World War II sample. 

2, Numerous investigators have reported that as 
a nation we are increasing in height, in weight and in 
longevity. The indirect influence of improvements 
in public health and nutrition may have operated to 
increase test performance, though to an unknown 
degree. 

3. The Army of World War II was definitely supe- 
rior to that of World War I in amount of education. 
Since amount of schooling 
formance (e.g., 5), it seems likely that educational 
differences contribute heavily to the superior test 
performance of the World War II group. In the 
present study, the number of years of education 


s correlated with test per- 


completed by each of the 768 enlisted men was re- 
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corded from his qualification card. The mean was 
10.0 vears; the S.D. was 3.0 years. The correla- 
tions between years of education and test score were 
T4 and .75 for AGCT and Wells Alpha, respectively. 
Comparable statistics for the principal literate white 
sample of World War I soldiers have been computed 
from the Memoirs (9), Table 281, p. 748. The cor- 
relation between Alpha and years of education com- 
pleted was .63. The mean education was 8.0 years; 
the S.D. was 2.6 years. As a rough device for esti- 
mating the amount of difference in Alpha perform- 
ance attributable to educational differences, the 
columns of Table 281 (Memoirs) were reweighted to 
conform to the distribution with respect to education 
of the World War II sample. Decile values were 
then computed from the reweighted table, with the 
following results: 


WORLD WAR I 
DECILE UNWEIGHTED RAW 


WORLD WAR I 


wo wo Г 
WEIGHTED RAW OREO Yeast RAM 


SCORE 


SCORE SCORE 

90 120 1H 160 
80 98 125 143 
70 84 110 130 
00 72 97 116 
50 62 85 104 
40 32 73 90 
30 H 61 74 
20 35 49 58 
10 25 34 38 


Weighting of the World War I findings to make the 
population comparable in education to the World 
War II sample removes over half of the obtained 
difference in test scores between the two groups. If 


additional allowance is made for the progressive in- 
crease in the length of the school year and for im- 
provements in school facilities and in the professional 
preparation of teachers, it is evident that the superior 
test performance of the World War II group can be 
accounted for largely in terms of education. 

While the data presented in this study offer no 
proof, the writer is inclined to interpret them as indi- 
cating that the present population is superior in 
mental test performance to the population of a gener- 
ation ago, and that a large proportion of this 
superiority is a consequence of more and better edu- 
cation for more people. 

The magnitude of the improvement in test perform- 
ance from World War I to World War II cannot be 
established on the bas 


is of existing data, nor is it 
possible to estimate it very precisely even for Army 


populations. The major potential source of error in 


the present study is the use of two different measur- 
ing instruments, Army Alpha and Wells Alpha, in 
comparing the World War I and World War H 
groups; but a comparison which involved only Army 
Alpha would not eliminate difficulties of interpreta- 
tion. Various items of the original version have 
grown obsolete and cannot be assumed to have re- 
Yet omitting such 
items, or replacing them with new material would 


mained constant in difficulty. 


alter the instrument and. introduce, though perhaps 
in lesser degree, the same source of error which may 
be operative in the investigation reported here. 

The findings of the present study, despite their 
limitations, cast doubts on Cattell's contention that 
the national LQ. is dropping at a rapid rate. His 
references to I.Q. changes seem to imply a belief that 
the population is declining with respect to intelli- 
The 


present study indicates a change in the opposite di- 


gence as measured by psychological tests. 


rection, though one cannot rule out the possibility o! 
a decline in the purely native component of intellec- 
On 
one point the writer would be in complete agreement 


tual performance were it possible to measure it. 


with Cattell —viz., that changes in the population. 
as well as the obsolescence of test content, make it 
desirable that test norms be subjected to periodic 
revision. 
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PROGRESS REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICE CENTERS 


WM. CLARK TROW лхр JERRY W. CARTER, JR. 


University of Michigan 


AYMEN are becoming increasingly aware of 
the services psychologists can render. It is, 
therefore, more than ever incumbent upon 

the profession to keep them informed as to the na- 
ture of the services available and where they may be 
obtained. The office of the American Psychological 
Association receives frequent calls for such informa- 
tion, and there are probably few members who have 
not been asked for help in distinguishing qualified 
psychologists from charlatans on the one hand and 
from partially-trained and unqualified psychological 
Workers on the other. ‘The task before the Associa- 
tion is a continuing one. 

In 1931, a committee representing the Clinical 
Section of the American Psychological Association 
Was appointed for the purpose of undertaking а sur- 
Vey of the training and duties of clinical psychologists 
in the United States. It reported! that about 800 
Psychologists were engaged in psychological work 
that they themselves would define as clinical, but 
that there was little uniformity in training or stand- 
ards. The committee was continued and authorized 
to clarify terms, suggest standards of tre ng, and 
“a Guide Book to Psychological € linics- 
Phe Committee composed of Andrew W. Brown, 
Robert A. Brotemarkle, Maud A. Merrill, and Clara 
larrison ‘Town, tabulated questionnaire data and 
nishing information concern- 


uning, and 


orepare 


Prepared a directory furr 
Ing 150 clinics in the United States. — — 
nerican Association for Ap- 


he nature of the re- 
ommittee on 


Some years ago, the Ап 
plied Psychology recognized t 
1940 set up а C 
chairmanship of Wil- 
lucted a sur- 


Sponsibility, and in 
Clinic Certification under the 
‘am J. Morgan. This committee conc 


№. Merrill, Andrew W. 
and Duties of 
2 (August 


! Clara Harrison. Town. Maud 
Brown, "Report on the Survey of the 11 à 
Clinical Psvehologists," The Psychol. Exchange. 
September, 1933), 109-114 

* Report of Committee 


Training 


American 


‘nical Section ot 
of Clinical 7 с 
D » sical Clinic. 23 
Pss hological Association.” The Psx hological 


January- June, 1935), 140 


un 


zi 


Wichita Guidance Center 


vey?; From the 161 replies, a tentative list of 
psychological clinics was published,* but no further 
action was taken. 

In November 1943, the AAAP reconstituted the 
Committee on Clinic Certification* under the chair- 
manship of David Shakow, the other members being 
Jerry W. Carter, Jr., Norman Fenton, Donald M. 
Lindsley, and C. M. Louttit, and charged it with (1) 
preparing standards for psychological clinics, (2) 
making a survey of existing clinics, and (3) recom- 
mending clinics for certification. This Committee 
had no physical meeting but working by mail sought 
to define a psychological clinic tentatively among 
themselves and consider such questions as the follow- 
ing: (1) Should separate standards be set up for 
diagnosis, treatment, training, research, community 
relationships? (2) Since certification requires the 
evaluation of personnel, facilities, and the quality of 
work done, what general standards should be set up 
and what procedures should be used in evaluation? 
Must the Committee limit itself to data derived from 
questionnaires, or can means be provided for evalua- 
tions based on personal visits by members of the 
Committee or its representatives? (3) What over- 
lap is there between the problems raised by clinic 
certification and those of individual certification and 
graduate school certification? (4) What should be 
our relationship with and attitude towards certifying 
agencies of other groups which set up standards, e.g., 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene which 
supervises Child Guidance Clinics? (5) Shall we 
concern ourselves with the problem of the certilica- 


3“ Proceedings and Reports of the Fifth Annual Meeting 
of the American Association of Applied Psychology." Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, 1942 6, 25 

a“ A Tentative List of Psychological Clinics in the United 
States,” American Association for A pplied Psychology. Bulletin 
Хо. 9, February, 1942. 
and Reports of the Seventh Annual Meeting 
1 


$ Proceeding 
of the American Association for Applied Psychology 
consult. Psychol., 194. 8, 14 
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tion of specialized technical services, such as remedial 
reading clinics, which may not have psychologists on 
the staff but which may meet certain standards? 

From this Committee’s discussions two broad 
principles were felt to have emerged: (1) That rea- 
sonably high standards should be established in 
order to help put the psychological clinic situation 
in order; (2) That since the field covered by clinical 
services is almost always one in which several differ- 
ent professions are involved, it is desirable for the 
psychological group to do all in its power to work 
cooperatively with the other groups in order to define 
functions and achieve standards of performance 
which meet the needs of the community. 

From a perusal of the letters exchanged by mem- 
bers of this committee it was evident that its inability 
to produce tangible results was due not only to the 
difficulties of the war years, but also to the nature of 
the task it had set itself, namely, that of defining a 
psychological clinic. Accordingly, in October 1944, 
the APA and the AAAP jointly reappointed the com- 
mittee, adding two new members, and renamed it the 
Committee on Standards for Psychological Service 
Centers? While no change in the task of the com- 
mittee was mentioned, the change in name is signifi- 
cant. The word “clinic” apparently means some- 
thing quite specific, in terms of services rendered, 
but qualified persons differ as to just what that spe- 
cific meaning is. The term “center,” on the other 
hand, while it has come to imply qualified service, 
does not indicate the nature of the service, or whether 
out of, say, half a dozen services that a clinic might 
be expected to render, three or four, or all six are 
provided. 

Owing largely to the increased involvement of 
psychologists in the war effort, however, little could 

In September 1945, the newly 
reorganized APA appointed a new committee under 
the chairmanship of Jerry W. Carter, Jr. This 
committee reviewed the correspondence of previous 
committees, tabulated the replies of the 1940 com- 
mittee questionnaires, recording the opinions of the 


be accomplished. 


respondents as to information needed and minimum 
standards for listing and for approval, and formu- 
lated a tentative questionnaire. 

In 1946, Dr. Carter and Wm. Clark Trow were 
asked to form a new committee under the chairman- 
ship of the latter, and were charged with the responsi- 


ê Summarized Proceedings and Reports of the Eighth 
Annual Meeting of the American Association for Applied 
] consult, Psychol., 1945, 9, 11-13 


Psychology 


In order that the 
membership of the committee might represent the 
divisions chiefly concerned, each division was re- 
quested through its Secretary to make nominations. 
From this list of nominees the following members 
were chosen: Consulting, Robert A. Young; Indus- 
trial and Business, Vernon P. Scheidt; School Psy- 
chologists, Bertha M. Luckey; Counseling and 
Guidance, C. Gilbert Wrenn. Clinical and Abnor- 
mal was already represented by Jerry W. Carter, 
Jr.; and Educational Psychology by Wm. Clark 
Trow. | 


bility of getting out a directory. 


This committee operated for a time by mail, and 
two physical meetings were held in Detroit. Build- 
ing on the work of its predecessors, it formulated a 
questionnaire which was studied and revised, and 
has since been given a trial run. While fewer ques- 
tions might have been included if the purpose were 
merely to give a brief description of each center that 
would be useful for a directory, the Committee 
realized that it had been charged with a further re- 
sponsibility, namely, to obtain information on the 
basis of which standards for service centers can be 
worked out. 

The Committee decided for the time being to de- 
fine a center arbitrarily as two or more psychologists 
practicing at an established address, at least one of 
whom is а Fellow of the АРА. On this basis the 
request on Part 4 of the 1948 Yearbook question- 
naire was sent out. ‘The returns indicated that there 
are so many variations in the organization of accept- 
able services that the scope of the inquiry should be 
broadened. This view was in harmony with that of 
the Board of Directors as expressed in its statement 
of policy for the Committee formulated at the De- 
troit meeting. 

As а consequence, the questionnaire will be sent 
not only to those who replied to the Yearbook 
questionnaire, but to all members who apply, 
whether Fellows or Associates, who are in charge of 
psychological work, whether as director of a center, 
member of a team, or independent operator. Re- 
turn postal cards are being prepared to go out to the 
membership. Those who fall in any of the above 
categories and who have not already requested a 
questionnaire should fill out and return the postal 
card. The information obtained from the question- 
naires will be used to establish standards for decid- 
ing which centers will be included in the directory 


of psychological services which the APA plans to 
print. 
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FIRST POST-WAR MEETING OF THE PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GERMAN 
PSYCHOLOGISTS (BERUFSVERBAND DEUTSCHER PSYCHOLOGEN)! 


The first meeting of German psychologists after 
the war was held in Bonn on August 29 to September 
2, 1947. It was called by the newly founded Pro- 
fessional Association of German Psychologists (Be- 
rufsverband. Deutscher Psychologen), an organiza- 
tion of applied psychologists. The address of the 
organization is Hansastrasse 12, Hamburg 135. It 
was founded by Jakobsen, who is the president, and 
Max Simoneit, the former scientific director of Ger- 
man army psychology. Simoneit, incidentally, was 
among the group which plotted the attempt on 
Hitler's life on July 20, 194. 

The chief significance of the meeting was the fact 
that German psychologists met for the first time since 
the end of the war and that many organizational 
questions were clarified. ‘The immediate aim of the 
new organization is the establishment of the profes- 
Sion of applied psychology on à sound basis, first 
in the British Zone, and later on, if possible, in all 
zones. Psychological quackery is to be opposed 
forcefully and the certification of consulting рѕу- 
chologists to be aimed for, similar to the practice in 
the medical profession. 

The old German Psychological Society (De 
Gesellschaft für Psychologie) was reactivated 
January 1947. It will have the character of a scien- 
tific academy, nomination to which will depend чп 
Scientific merit. Cooperation between the Society 
and the Association is provided for on the basis that 
Ше president of the former will automatically be also 


Vice-president of the latter. 

| Phe meeting was opened with | 
Sen, outlining the aims of applied p 
“IMoneit, reviewing the history of German " 
OBY since 1918. These were followed by the preser 
TM of 33 papers. 

General psychological problems (6 
“ipzig) spoke on a genetic theory, sm 
“rismann (Innsbruck) on stroboscopic p 1enc ee 
PER d ) on motivation according to: : Н 
( cts of Wundt's theory ol 
rg) on German 
heories of 


utsche 
in 


addresses by Jakob- 
ей psychology, and 
psychol- 


papers). Rudert 
of expression; 
mena; 


; Marburg 
hate Skawran on new aspe i 
eling: Wilhelm. Witte (Heidelbe 


` olog, in rela ion to the t 
Nools of psych logy it айо 1 
ds edite e : H. L. Ansbacher, 
yy, "slated, edited and condensed by 


tilvera Res 
“sity of Vermont 


Uexkiill; and Ludwig Klages on behaviorism and 
physiognomy. 

Personality (10 papers). Johann Ruppert dis- 
cussed the characterology and sociology of rogues: 
уоп Kunowski spoke on fate and character as a psy- 
chological problem. Six papers were concerned 
with various aspects of graphology; they were pre- 
sented by Robert Heiss (Freiburg), Minna Becker 
(Hamburg), von Foerster (Hamburg), Kurt Seese- 
mann, Renthe-Fink (Bonn) and Pophal (1 Iamburg). 
Becker developed the thesis that the scribblings of 
pre-school children are of greater diagnostic signifi- 
cance than the handwritings of school children, 
striking disharmonies in the scribblings being indica- 
tive of conflicts. Two new projective techniques 
were introduced by Ehrig Wartegg (Thüringen) and 
Wollrab (Bonn). 

Problems of adjustment (8 papers). Walter Hem- 
sing, a psychiatrist who had just returned from cap- 
tivity, spoke on psychological disturbances among 
prisoners of war. Martha Moers (Bonn) reported 
on the vocational rehabilitation of cases of brain 
injury. Elisabeth Schliebe-Lippert reported Ger- 
man youth to be of extreme reticence and distrust. 
Ludwig Zeise (Munich), on the basis of experience 
with the selection of elementary-school teachers, 
found the candidates generally uninhibited, free, 
accessible, mature and more oriented toward practi- f 
cal goals than toward theoretical problems. Wil- 
helm Carspecken spoke on wayward youth. 

Various (9 papers). Heinrich Düker (Marburg) 
reported on increased mental efficiency from pervi- 
tin, caffeine and certain hormone preparations, 
while Wieding corroborated some of Düker's find- 
ings with pervitin. The report by Theodor Schar- 
mann on psychology in Austria indicated a strong 
increase of interest in psychology in that «ШИШИ, 
especially with regard to educational reform, guid- 
ance and social work. 

The meeting concluded with a visit to historical 
landmarks, an evening with artistic presentations 
and an excursion on the last day. 

Ernst BORNEMANN and AENNE BORNEMANN 
University of Miinster Province of Westphalia 
School for Social \ ork 
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NOTE ON PUBLICATION OF CIRCULATION FIGURES FOR PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS 


It is considered unethical, and indeed poor busi- 
ness, for newspapers to conceal their circulation fig- 
ures. This is because advertisers have a right to 
know how many prospective readers will probably 
be reached if space is bought in a particular news- 
paper. 

There is a similar ethical reason for professional 
journals to publish their circulation figures. Au- 
thors, in deciding to which journal to send a given 
contribution, would be aided by knowledge as to the 
probable size of the scientific and professional audi- 
ence that would be reached by a particular journal. 
Of course, size of circulation is only one criterion of 
suitability in choosing a publishing medium since 
the kind of readership most appropriate for a given 
type of contribution is usually far more important. 
Other things being equal, however, published circu- 
lation figures would be a useful guide especially if 
journals similar in content and quality showed 
striking differences in their circulation figures. 
Journals refusing to publish such figures would, of 
course, become suspect. 


The publication of circulation figures by profes- 
sional journals is accepted practice in the field of 
medicine as illustrated by The Journal of the 1. M.A. 
and The New England Medical Journal. 
precedent exists. 

The idea behind this plea for the publication of 
circulation figures occurred to the writer when he 
accidentally discovered that a specialized profes- 
sional journal in which he had published a specialized 
type of contribution had a circulation of only a few 
hundred whereas the number of professional workers 
supposedly reached by this journal runs into the 
thousands. : 

The present note is merely a "trial balloon" to 
determine whether a considerable number of psy- 
chologists believe that professional journals in 
psychology and allied fields should publish their 
circulation figures. Perhaps the publications of the 
American Psychological Association should take the 
lead. 


Thus, 


DONALD G. PATERSON 
Universily of Minnesola 


CIRCULATION FIGURES FOR APA JOURNALS 


The circulation figures for APA journals used to 
be printed regularly as part of the annual report of 
the Business Manager of Publications. They were 
always a year out of date when published. And 
furthermore, no such detailed report has been pub- 
lished since 1945. I am, therefore, glad to follow 
Professor Paterson’s suggestion. Here are publica- 
tion figures for 1947 for each of the journals pub- 
lished by the American Psychological Association. 
For the sake of comparison , figures are also given for 
the vear 1943 for those journals which the APA 
was publishing in that year—Dar. WOLFLE 


Taic og fiteulation 
American Psychologist 6,130 
Applied Psychology Monographs 1,528 


Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology 1 

Journal of Applied Psychology 1 

Journal of Comparative and Physio- 


569 3,420 
‚624 3,090 


logical Psychology. 1,750 
Journal of Consulting Psychology = 2,420 
Journal of Experimental Psychology 1,298 2,125 
Psychological Abstracts 3,649 7,100. 
Psychological Bulletin 3,474 5.815 
Psychological Monographs... 1,550 1,680 
Psychological Review 1,543 3.290 
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THE PLACE OF PSYCHOLOGY IN АХ IDEAL 

UNIVERSITY! 

By all means read this book. 

cellent report of the University Commission to 
advise on the future of psychology at Harvard. 
But Harvard has no monopoly on the recommenda- 
tions it makes or the future it sees for psychology. 
Those recommendations can be adopted by any 
university which wants to make its psychology 
department more productive and more useful than 
The first university to follow all the 
Commission's suggestions will have the best de- 


It is the very ex- 


it now is. 


partment of psychology in the country. 

President Conant appointed the Commission early 
in 1945 because the proper place of psychology on 
the campus puzzled him as it must have puzzled 
many university presidents. Psychologists have 
been a vigorous, sometimes belligerent, but never 
well united group. Psychologists are employed in 
the School of Education, the School of Business, the 
Medical School, the counseling bureau, and some- 
times elsewhere as well as in the department of 
Psychology. This scattering of psychologists all 
over the campus is bound to be puzzling. 

Where psychology belongs and what should be 
expected of it were the questions which President 
Conant posed to Alan Gregg, Director the 
Medical Sciences of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
chairman of the commission, and his 11 commission 
colleagues: Chester I. Barnard, President and 
Director of the New Jersey Bell Telephone Com- 
pany; Detlev W. Bronk, Director of the Johnson 


Foundation for Medical Physics at the University 
armichael, president of 
of Social 


for 


of Pennsylvania; Leonard C: 
Tufts College; John Dollard, Professor j 
e: Thomas M. French, associate 


Anthropology at Yal scia 
e for Psychoanalysis in 


director of the Institut 
Hilgard, chairman of the de- 


Chicago; Ernest R. of the: 
anford University; 


Partment of psychology at St ; 
Walter S, Hunter, chairman of the department oi 
University; Edward L. 
psychology at 


Psychology at Brown 
Thorndike, professor emeritus of 


Columbia University; L. L. Thurstone, professor of 


PSychology at the University of Chicago; John С. 


The place of psychology in an ideal 


1А. Gregg, and others, 1947. Pp 
‚1947. Pp. 


university, Cambridge: Harv 
42. $1.50. 


аер 
гата University Pres 
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Whitehorn, professor of psychiatry and psychiatrist- 
in-chief at Johns Hopkins University; and Robert 
M. Yerkes, professor emeritus of psychology at 
Yale University. 


Because these six psychologists and six non- 
psychologists found that “probably no American üni- 
versity possesses an adequately staffed department 
of psychology to cover the needs of undergraduate, 
pre-professional, and graduate students," they 
developed plans for a larger department of psycho- 
logy, better housed, better staffed, better equipped, 
and able to offer better training and service than any 
psychology. department now in existence. 

The Commission spent two years in writing 77€ 
place of psychology in an ideal university. In that 
time they came to pretty general agreement on most 
issues, but not on all. There are a number of signed 
footnotes indicating dissent or the wish for a changed 
emphasis on specific issues; Thurstone disagreed on 
this point, French on that, Hunter and Barnard 
on a third; sometimes two or more members jointly 
signed a minority statement. But on most issues, 
the Commission apparently agreed; on most points 
there are no dissenting footnotes. In no place, 
incidentally, was there final disagreement between 
the psychologists and the non-psychologists on the 
Commission. The agreement of this whole dis- 
tinguished and varied group on what the depart- 
ment of psychology should be and do in an ideal 
university makes this report the most authoritative 
statement we have on what the university should 
expect of its psychology department. Psychologists 
will have to read the entire report; the following 
paragraphs are only a summary, with a few com- 
ments of my own. Every department head might 
as well order two copies right away, one for himself 
and one to present to the president of his university. 

The Commission believes that a psychology 
department has four obligations: (1) It contributes 
to the general education of college students: (2) It 
provides a. valuable adjunct in the preparation of 
students for work in education, law, medicine, the 
ministry, business administration, and engineering = 
(3) It trains students for academic research and 
teaching in psychology; and (4) It trains students 
for work in the applied fields of personnel work, 
educational and vocational guidance, clinical psy- 
chology, and psychotechnology generally, | 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


The introductory course is the only formal training 
that most students receive in psychology. It is in 
this course therefore that the department must make 
its primary contribution to general education. The 
introductory course should introduce the student to 
the subject matter of psychology by providing him 
with a number of systematic ideas, concrete facts, 
and general laws of behavior. But more important, 
it should develop in the student “the idea that the 
intellectual and emotional life and behavior of man- 
kind (himself included) may profitably be studied 
in a dispassionate, orderly, and scientific manner.” 
The Commission recommends an introductory course 
occupying from one-sixth to one-fourth of the 
student’s time for one academic year. Two-thirds 
of this time can be spent in lectures and demon- 
strations; the rest should be spent in small con- 
ference or section meetings. It need not be a 
required course, but it must be a well-taught course. 
The Commission pleads for more attention to the 
teaching of elementary psychology and for greater 


recognition for the faculty member who is a devoted, 
skilled, and effective teacher. 

There is a second way in which psychology can 
contribute to general education: it “should, and 
eventually will, supply a major part of the scientific 
foundation for the slowly evolving art of education. 
Dependable knowledge of the aptitudes and capaci- 
ties of the pupil, and more important, his interests 
and enthusiasms, are incomparably more important 
for effective education of the individual from birth 
to maturity than are the so-called “subjects” now 
"taught" in our schools.” ‘The major opportunity, 
then, for intelligent applications of psychological 
knowledge and skills appears in the diagnostic 
study, educative treatment, and vocational guidance 
of the presumptively normal individual." By 
applying its knowledge and skill to educational and 
counseling problems, the Commission believes that 
the psychology department can increase materially 
the effectiveness of the university’s general education 
program. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN PRE-PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


"We believe that some instruction in psychology 
may properly be given in the faculties of education, 
medicine, business administration, law, theology, 
and engineering; that such instruction should be 
given by men with sound training in psychology: 
and that investigative work related to the actual 


problems posed by experience in these different 
fields should be conducted by those who are 
charged with this teaching." 


The instructors responsible for these courses, the 
Commission believes, should have joint appoint- 
ments; they should be part of and feel part of the 
department of psychology. At the same time they 
should be and feel part of the faculty of the pro- 
fessional school they serve. Only in this way can 
they keep in close touch with developments in 
psychology on the one hand and problems of the 
professional group they serve on the other. 

The skepticism which professional schools have 
sometimes felt towards psychology is justified as 
long as the psychology department offers, for ex- 
ample, a course in industrial psvchology taught by a 
psychologist whose knowledge of industry is wholly 
academic. The Commission condemns such courses, 
but with equal vigor it points out that a. business 
man who knows no psychology is not the remedy for 
a psychologist who knows no business. The policy 
recommended, joint appointment, will mean selec- 
tion of the teacher by both departments. It will 
keep him in continuous contact with both psychology 
and the professional school. 
training of the profe 
valuable. 


And it will make the 
ssional school students more 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE PSYCHOLOGIST 


The department must also train psychologists. 
Prerequisites which the Commission lists for the 
advanced study of psychology are courses in physics, 
general biology, evolution and genetics, physiology 
(including a knowledge of the regulatory systems 
other than the nervous system), anthropology; 
sociology, and psychiat y. Somewhere along the 
line the young psychologist must learn to speak and 
write clear, concise, and effective English prose- 
“If psychologists are to extend their usefulness and 
influence they must be articulate.” There is more 
support for this recommendation in Shartle’s series 
of job descriptions (AMER. PSYCHOLOGIST, 1946, 1, 
559-582) than anywhere else I know. In describing 
the duties of 28 psychological specialties, he in- 
cluded ability to write or speak effectively among 
the requirements of 17. If psychologists are to have 
these skills, we must make certain in the graduate 
schools or earlier that they develop their linguistic 
abilities, 


Across THE SECRETARY’s Drs 


The most controversial of all the Commission’s 
recommendations comes at the point where the 
psychologist receives his final academic degree. 


“We believe that an advanced and professional 
degree, the PsyD, should be given in the Depart- 
ment of Psychology under the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences as a graduate degree for persons seeking 
training as practicing psychologists . . . Sharing 
much but differing from the PhD in psychology, 
which guarantees high ability and fitness to teach 
the subject, there should be created a three-year 
course of professional training for practicing psy- 
chologists. An intern year would eventually be 
required for the degree. Such a course would lead 
to the degree of PsyD. This degree should be 
given as a guarantee of a sound knowledge of the 
fundamentals of psychology and competence in one 
or more of the following ‘applied’ fields: educa- 
tional, business, industrial, clinical and 'person- 
ality' psychology; and skill in the uses of the best 
ilable methods of interviewing, testing, analy- 


avi 
sis, and. guidance." 


A number of objections to the new degree are 
recognized: the Arts and Sciences faculty does not 
sional degrees; there is not 
in psychology ; 
learned better 
room and 


ordinarily give profes 
enough content to justify two degrees 
applied aspects of psychology can be 
on the job than they can in the class І 
laboratory; the degree may come to be considered 
inferior to the PhD with the result that it will be a 
refuge for those who fail to secure а PhD; the ablest 
Students who anticipate careers in applied psy- 
hology will work for the PhD and will pick up addi- 
tional knowledge of the applications of psychology 
These objections are recognized, 
of the Commission agreed 
ht than the arguments 1n 
"A PhD in 
e could 
would 


о 


however they can. 
ut half of the members 
hat they carried less уе 
favor of the creation of the new degree. is 
Physiology who wanted to practice ешеш 
doubtless pick up eventually much of what Jie hr 
have gotten better in a medical school; the analogy 15 


un ide: ^ và e 
Not close but it serves to convey an idea of the у u 
in mind the difference in 


in psychology as now 
of PsyD.” 


tto 


of keeping quite clearly 
Purpose between a PhD degree 
awarded and the suggested degree 
ree is adopted, the 


i its awarded 
No dissenting footnote decided, it should н di M 
that awards the PhD; there 
* and. "applied 


“Psychology 


Commission with 
If the new deg 


by the same faculty 
Should be no splitting into 
faculties, departments, ОГ 
faces first inner dissension and the е, 
long set of quarrels if theory and practice are 
kept together in working harness. 


“pure” 
schools. 
n secession and а 
not 
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Should the PsyD be awarded? Six members of 
the Commission thought so. Six were uncertain. 
Ten years ago we would have been more certain of 
the answer: practically all of us would have opposed 
it. But now the degree is an actuality: the Uni- 
versity of Montreal has been awarding it for several 
years; other universities are considering it. And, 
with or without a special degree, special curricula for 
students of applied psychology are being taught in 
many of our graduate schools. 

I believe that the present effort io develop 
specialized graduate training programs for clinical 
psychologists (AMER. PSYCHOLOGIST, 1947, 2, 539- 
558) ought to be examined very critically in light of 
the arguments for a single curriculum and degree pre- 
sented by the Harvard Commission. Money from 
the Veterans Administration and the United States 
Public Health Service has persuaded us to establish 


special graduate programs for future clinical psy- 
chologists. That development has the support of 
the more medically-minded members of the psycho- 
logical profession. It has the endorsement of our 
allies in psychiatry. But, I suspect, it may be for 
the benefit of the psychiatrists and the medically- 
minded psychologists and not for the benefit of 
If we set up a special 


psychology as a whole. 
program for clinical psychologists should we also 
establish special graduate programs for industrial 
psychologists, school psychologists, counseling and 
guidance psychologists, and perhaps for other psy- 
chological specialists? The Commission thinks not: 


“Just as the MD degree designates a person who 
is competent on graduation as a prac 
yet there are no special university degre 
pediatricians, ophthalmologists, etc., so the PsyD 
would be an indication that its possessor has a 
sound training in the fundamental principles of 
psychological science, plus an appropriate experi- 
ence in those applied fields in which he doubtless 
will proceed to obtain further experience and ex- 


for 


pertness." 


Furthermore, the Commission believes, 
opportunity for applied psychology is not in the 


the major 


medical setting but “in the diagnostic study, educa- 
tive treatment, and vocational guidance of the pre- 
sumptively normal individual." Men of medical 
wisdom served on the Harvard Commission: we 
ought to consider their report very carefully before 
we go too far in making our applied graduate 


training a specialized adjunct to psychiatry 
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THE IDEAL DEPARTMENT 


What kind of department of psychology will be 
able to serve all these purposes? The Commission 
outlines five points of policy which they consider 
axiomatic: 


“opportunity and freedom for change and develop- 
ment must be provided; working contact between 
all the psychologists in the university should be 
created and maintained; the department should be 
large enough to contain, and by its spirit and re- 
sources interest and reward, a wide variety of 
psychologists; psychology already occupies and’ 
bids fair in increasing measure to hold a place in a 
larger number of professional schools than any 
other academic subject; the time is at hand for the 
creation of a course to prepare professional psy- 
chologists qualified to practice or apply psycho- 
logical knowledge as psychotechnologists, clinical 
psychologists, personnel managers, or experts in 
vocational guidance.” 


Implementation of these axioms of policy requires 
that every psychologist in the university be attached 
to the department of psychology. Не may hold a 
joint appointment in another department or school, 
but he cannot be separated entirely from the depart- 
ment of psychology. “If administrative arrange- 
ments make this difficult they should be changed.” 
The department of psychology should encompass all 
phases of psychology, from physiological to social, 
"The arguments for the 
thology from the rest of 


from pure to applied. 


separation of social ps) 
psychology must be explained on other grounds than 
those of logic." Commenting on the separation of 
social and clinical psychology from the rest of psy- 
chology and their new location in the Department of 
Social Relations at Harvard, President 
remarks in Foreword: “Those familiar 
Harvard and its tradition of dissent will not be 


Conant 
the with 
altogether surprised and may even be amused that 
affairs should have taken this somewhat unusual 


turn." 


Inan ideal university the Department of Psychol- 
ogy should be large. 


“As a conservative estimate, the staff... should 
number from twenty to twenty five, approxi- 
mately half being of professorial rank, i.e., as 
ant professors or higher. The salary budget 
can be calculated in the light of prevailing aca- 
demic salaries. Psychology needs the services of 
technicians, animal caretakers, laboratory mainte- 
nance as well as secretarial ance, a nursery 
school and other school affiliation, library main- 
tenance, and rescarch funds... 

“An adequate department would contain, 
besides teachers with the usual teaching and re- 
search responsibilities, some persons with psycho- 
logical training but with service and supervisory 
responsibilities in connection with ‘field work’ in 
schools, hospitals, etc. 

“The facilities for psychology in an ideal uni- 
versity would таке the present laboratories. 
seminar rooms, scattered libraries, and inadequate 
instrumentation in our universiti em primitive 
indeed... 

“In the ideal university there should be a 
specially designed building for instruction and 
research in the psychological sciences and their 
respective applied branches...” 


st- 


Does the Commission’s picture seem visionary? 
Remember that they are discussing the department 
Not every 
school can afford such expansiveness either for 
psychology or any other department. But there 
will be departments that fit the Commission’s 
description. Harvard, at least for the present, has 
chosen a different path and may not have one. 
But Chicago might, or California or Yale or a num- 
ber of other universities that would like to considet 
themselves ideal universities. Psychology will have 
such departments, They will come partly because 
of the vision of the Harvard Commi ion, but mainly 
because of what the Commission saw and reported: 


of psychology in an ideal university. 


the increasing importance and usefulness of the 
young and growing subject that is psychology. 7 
Dr. Мога 
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Alfred North Whitehead, professor emeritus of 
philosophy at Harvard University, died in Cam- 
bridge December 30, 1947. He was nearly 87 
years of age. 


Catherine J. Gage of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
for five years a member of APA, died on September 
10, 1945. 


Ray Chard, clinical psychologist at the VA 
Hospital at Lyons, New Jersey, died at the age of 
36 years. 


C. C. Ross, long a member of the faculty of the 
University of Kentucky, died last April at the age of 
55. 


Martin Remp died on October 8, 1947. He had 
retired from the College of Wooster in 1944. 


The American Board of Examiners in Professional 
Psychology met at Ohio State University on De- 
cember 19, 20, and 21. А full account of this meet- 
ing will be presented at a later date. This present 
statement is designed to keep the Association in- 
formed of the Board's general progress. Prior to 
this meeting, cach member of the Board had re- 
viewed the 439 applications submitted up to October 
10. On the basis of this preliminary balloting and 
review, the credentials of the 189 cases on whom the 
preliminary balloting had shown the closest agree- 
ment were reviewed in exhaustive detail. 

'The Board voted to award its diplomas to 102 of 
these candidates, to make further study of an 
additional 87, and to complete its study of the re- 
maining 250 at its next physical meeting in February. 

Since the first deadline of October 10, an additional 
228 applications have been received and аге being 
circulated to the Board for preliminary balloting 
prior to the next physical meeting. Names of the 
candidates to whom the Board has voted to award 
its diplomas will be announced by personal letter 
and by an early bulletin. 

At the same time. the Board has outlined the 
is of knowledge over which it proposes to examine 
idates and. after review by interested divisions 


are 
and 


of the Association, these areas of examination will 
also be announced. 

Any applicant may address inquiries concerning 
the status of his application now before the Board to 
the Secretary-Treasurer, John G. Darley, Psychology 
Building, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota. 

The Board will shortly invite those candidates 
whose BA was earned after 1935 and who hold the 
PhD to submit their applications. This constitutes 
the group of cases for whom examinations are 

` mandatory according to the Board's By-Laws. 


The training of instructors of psychology is the 
purpose of a new program announced by the De- 
partment of Psychology of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The program will be supervised by Claude 
E. Buxton. Four graduate-assistant instructorships, 
providing full tuition and a stipend of $1600, will be 
instituted with the beginning of the 1948 summer 
session. Applicants should hold the MA its 
equivalent. 

During the summer session each trainee will 
register for a course on teaching methods and 
problems, a brief course on classroom speech and 
voice problems, and a teaching practicum, The 
practicum will require that he teach a small section 
of elementary psychology, including preparation of 
examinations, demonstrations, and of 
counseling students, Supervision and constructive 
criticism will be given by the staff member in 
charge of the course and by others on the staff. 

No other course registrations will be possible 
during the summer quarter, but during the three 
subsequent academic quarters the full quota of 
courses allowed graduate assistants (10 quarter 
hours) may 


or 


methods 


be taken. these 


fewer hours of practicum credit will be given, and 


During quarters 
the trainee may elect courses in his area of specializa- 
tion in psychology. If he has earlier demonstrated 
his proficiency, he will be given responsibility for 
regular sections of the elementary course in psy- 
chology. His work will be supervised and his 


classes visited until this seems no longer necessary. 
Each trainee in this program will be given addi- 
tional opportunities during the final year of bis 
PhD, if his work has been satisfac бопе. Bs gain ex- 
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perience in other teaching situations on the Evanston 
Persons wishing to apply 
chology at 


and Chicago campuses. 
should write the Department of Ps 
Northwestern, 


The organization of an Illinois | Psychological 
Association that will represent all psychological 
interests in the state was the purpose of a discussion 
on November 21 by twenty-eight Illinois psycholo- 
gists. At the end of the meeting a continuation 
committee consisting of Agnes Sharp, chairman, 
George Speer, and Mary Rynerson was asked to 
summarize discussion and prepare recom- 
mendations. 

The continuation committee is at work and has 
appointed several additional committees to work on 
specific problems of the new state association. The 
committee is using the News Lefer of the Illinois 
Association for Applied Psychology as a medium for 
reporting its activities and plans to the psycholo- 
gists of Illinois. Anyone interested who does not 
already receive the .Vews Letter may do so upon 
payment of the mailing charge of $1.00 a year to the 
treasurer of the IAAP, Dr. Julian Pathman, Illinois 
Neuropsychiatric Institute, Chicago, Illinois. 


the 


The New York Slate Psychological Association 
held its first meeting at Syracuse University on 
January 31, 1948. George К. Bennett was elected 
president. The NewYork State Psychological Asso- 
Ciation is the new name of the New York State 
Association of Applied Psychologists. It corre- 
Sponds better with the new constitution, recently 
adopted by the members, which makes the associa- 
tion representative of all psychological interests 


Within the state. 
ychology, anthropology, and 


Sociology for the future welfare of our nation was the 
theme of James B. Conant’s presidential address on 
December 27, 1947 to the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. His title was “The 
Role of Science in Our Unique Soc 

Dr. Conant's theme, in part, Was that eed 
Sciences need not be ashamed making ye 
Judgments. He pointed out that all the medica 
value juc 
morc А 
in a society 


to death and 


The importance of ps 


iety.”” 
these 


4 sment that life 
Sciences are devoted to the lg E 
n “Much 


only 


than 
better than death. 


lippocratic oath is involved; 
“here life is considered preferable 


where health is glorified would funds flow freely for 
the study of disease." ` 

He made the proposal that psychology, anthro- 
pology, and sociology accept the value judgments. 
which make our country unique, namely, the ideals 
of equality, of a minimum of class distinction, and of 
a maximum of individual freedom. Naturally, he 
stated, these are ideals, and in practice may not be 
realised perfectly; such a fact does not make us. 
hypocrites in subscribing to them as ideals. 

“Would not all of us be happy if we felt certain 
that a decade hence the United States would be 
appreciably nearer those historic goals? So it seems 
tome. Therefore, the set of social ideals correspond- 
ing to these goals might form the basis of agreement 
among the scientists in question. All concerned 
with medical science, however objective and neutral 
they may claim to be, are urged forward with a 
desire to improve the public health and a firm con- 
viction they will do so. Likewise, the scientist 
concerned with human relations and the structure 
of society must have conviction as to the practical 
objectives of the practitioners in his field and a belief 
in the possibility of accomplishing at least some of 
the objectives they have in mind.” 

“These types of work seem full of promise. The 
point of view of the younger men in these fields 
indicates that the time is now at hand when rapid 
advances will be forthcoming, and from these 
advances will flow practical consequences of great 
value to this nation.” 

“But it is the future which is exciting, for even the 
most enthusiastic psychologist ... would readily 
admit that at the present moment the conceptual 
schemes at his disposal are the equivalent of what 
chemists and physicists had in the late 18th 
Century.” 

The complete address appears in Science for 
January 23, 1948. Psychologists will find it of 


great interest. 


Travel to the Twelfth International Congress of 
Psychology. Tt is possible that help may be secured 
either through the State Department or the British 
Foreign Office for those who wish to attend the 
Twelfth International Congress of Psychology but 
who have difficulty in making reservations, 
are not yet complete and it is useless at the present 
time to write for assistance to either office, How- 


Plans 


ever, those having difficulty in securing passage 
may write to the APA ofice. If plans materialize 
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for assistance through either government office, that 
information will be sent to those who request it. 

The price of one-way and round-trip fares from 
New York to Prestwick, Scotland on the British 
Overseas Airway Corporation planes was printed 
incorrectly in the September issue of this journal. 
The correct fares аге S305 one way and $550.70 
round trip. 

An all-expense tour for psychologists is being 
planned by the World Study Tours of Columbia 
University Travel Service, New York 27, New York. 
The party will s 
logical centers in Paris, Geneva, Zurich, and Prague 


l about June 20, visiting psycho- 


before the International Congress opens on July 23. 
A week of vacationing among the Norwegian fjords 
will be provided between the end of the Congress of 
Psychology and the opening of the International 
Congress on Mental Health in London on August 11. 
The group will return to New York about September 
1. The party will be led by Richard Crutchfield 
of Swarthmore College. All expenses will come to 
about S1150 . Registrations for the trip may be 
sent either to Dr. Crutchfield or to World Study 
"Tours. 

Plans for a special trip by airplane at somewhat 
reduced fares have been made by Robert W. Burn- 
ham. It that 
regularly scheduled round-trip American Overs 
Airlines transportation, Congress fee, all meals, 


is estimated the cost, including 


as 


lodging, necessary land transportation, etc., will be 


less than 8800) a person. The exact cost will depend 


upon the number making the trip. 


Cost. will be 


held down by using hostel accommodations 


wherever possible, except in London, and by the 
regular discounts for group travel. The group will 
leave New York on July 20. 


there will be a week of sightseeing through Scotland 


After the Congress 


and England and three or four days in London. 
Anvone wishing to can remain in London for the 


International Congress on Mental Health; plane 


reservations can be made for return on any date so 
long as the request is made early. Plane seats have 
been reserved for 38 people. These seats will be 
allotted on a first-come-first-served. basis, and it is 
still possible to reserve more seats. All persons who 
desire to travel with this group should write Dr, 
Robert W. Burnham, Color Control Department, 
Eastman Kodak Co.. Kodak Park Works, Rochester 


4, New York. 


PsyCHOLoGIsT 


The 


Service 


Commiltee on Standards Jor Psychological 
the 
inquiry in order to include all psychological services. 


Centers has broadened scope of its 
This change follows the plan recommended by the 
Board of Directors at the Detroit meeting. The 
returns will be used by the committee in setting 
standards for inclusion in a Directory of Psycho- 


logical Services. 


All members, whether Fellows or Associates, will 


shortly receive postcard. notices, with which they 


may request а copy of the Psychological Services 
Questionnaire. Those who returned Part + of the 
Yearbook Questionnaire should disregard this post- 
сага. All others who are in charge of psychological 
services, whether in a "center", as a member of a 
“team”, or working independently, should fill out 
the postcard. 


Graduate fellowships, scholarships, and assistant- 
ships, not listed in the table printed on pages 20 to 
29 of the January, 1948 American Psychologist, are 
described in the following paragraphs. As in the 
table, “ех” means "and exemption from tuition"; 
"nr" means “non-resident”. 

University of California, Berkeley, California. 
Term begins middle of September Apply for ad- 
on to Dean of the Graduate Division. ‘Tuition: 
resident, $27.50; nr, S150 per year, A few scholar- 
ships; apply by Feb. 20 to Dean of the Graduate 
Division. Three half-time research assistantships 
and 30 half-time teaching assistantships at S000 a 
year. Apply by April 1 to R. C. Tryon, Chairman, 
Department of Psychology. 

Clark sily, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Term begins September 20. Apply for admission by 
March 13 to Professor Vernon Jones. Tuition: 
S400 a year. Six scholarships at $600 a year and 
two fellowships at S700 a year, Apply by March 15 
to Vernon Jones, Chairman, Department of Psy- 


chology. Applicants should send transcript and 
results of Gri 


Unir 


aduate Record Examination. 


Colgate Unir ity, Hamilton, New York. Term 
begins in September, Apply for admission by 


August 1 to Chairman, Committee on Graduate 
Study. Tuition: 8500 a vear, Six ass stantships 
for counseling freshmen and one teaching assistant- 
ship; 15 hours work per week: stipend $1200. 
Apply by July 1 to Dr. T. S. Lawson, Chairman, 
Committee on Graduate Study, 

University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. ‘Term 


begins about Sept. 20. Apply for admission. by 
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April 1 to Chairman, Dept. of Psychology. Two 
teaching assistantships; approximately 20 hours 
work per week; stipend S900 ex. Apply by April 1 
to Dr. Н. М. MacPhee, Chairman, Dept. of Psy- 
chology. 
University, Washington 6, 
D. C. Term begins September 22. Apply for ad- 
ission to Director of Admissions. Tuition: $360 
Scholarship stipends vary ; apply to Scholar- 
ship Committee. One assistantship for MA candi- 
date; 9 hours work per week; stipend $300. Опе 
teaching assistantship for PhD candidate; 9 hours 
work per week; stipend $600 ex. Apply to Prof. 
Hunt, Executive Officer, Dept. of 
Psychology. 

Fl. Hays Kansas State College, Ft. Hays, Kansas. 
Apply for admission by 
Tuition: resident, 


George Washington 


Thelma 


Term begins Sept. 1. 
April 1 to Prof. H. B. Reed. 
S04; nr, 5148 a year. Two scholarships; 12 to 16 
hours work a week; stipend $528. Apply by April 1 
to Prof. Н. B. Reed, Chairman, Dept. of Psychology. 

Louisiana Stale University, Baton Rouge, La. 
Term begins Sept. 16. Apply for admission by 
June 1 to Dean of Graduate School. Tuition: 
resident, none; nr, $120. Four to six fellowships; 
9 to 15 hours per week; stipend $360-8720. Apply 
before June 1 to Prof. P. T. Teska, Chairman, 
Dept. of Psychology. 

University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 
OW Apply for admission by May 1 to 


Term begins 


about Sept. 15. 


Dean Edward N. Brush, Dean of Graduate Studies. 
Tuition: resident, $175; nr. $300 a year. One 
fay 1 to 


Scholarship providing tuition: apply by У 
Dean Brush, Some teaching assistantships; $800 
per vear for 9 hours work a week and $1600 a year 
for 18 hours work a week. Apply by June 1 © 
Prof, A. Douglas Glanville, Chairman, Dept. of 


Psychology. 
University. of Miami, 
Apply 


Tuition: 


Miami, Florida. Term 


for admission by June 15 
to Dr. L. B. Slater $22.50 a credit hour. 
15 hours work per week; stipend 
15 hours work per week; 


L. B. 


begins in October. 


Vive scholarships: 
S400, Five assistantships: т 
stipend $750 ex. Apply by June 15 to Prof. 
Slater, Chairman, Dept. of Psychology. О 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 
Term begins Sept. 15. 
Dean, Graduate School. 
пг, 5300 a year. Scholarships, | 
reserved for foreign students, with variable stipends 
ex: 20 fellowships for foreign students at S300 ex a 


Apply for admission to 
Tuition: resident, S141; 
some specifically 


year; 3 fellowships at S800 ex to 51000 ex a year. 
Apply to Dean, Graduate School. Seven research 
and teaching assistantships; 20 hours work a week: 
stipend $800 ex to $1000 ex. Apply to Prof. 
Harold H. Anderson, Chairman, Dept. o^ Psy- 
chology. 

University of Missouri, Columbia, M ssouri. 
Term begins Sept. 10. Apply for admissicn by 
March 1 to Registrar. No tuition. 
scholarships of $350 a year. One or more fellow- 
ship of 8650 а year. Seven teaching assistantships; 
20 hours work a week; stipend 8700 to $800. Apply 
by March 1 to Prof. Fred McKinney, Caairman, 
Dept. of Psychology. 

Montana State University, Missoula, Montana. 
Term begins Sept. 20. Apply for admission by 
April to Dr. W. P. Clark, Dean of the Graduate 
School. Tuition: S60 a year. One laboratory and 
teaching assistantship; 12 hours work a week; 
stipend $700 ex nr tuition. Apply to Prof. E. A. 
Atkinson, Chairman, Dept. of Psychology. 

University of Nebraska, Dept. of Educational 
Psychology and Measurements, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 
(Dept. of Psychology’s data were published in 
previous table.) Term begins Sept. 9. Apply for 
admission by March 1 to Dean of Graduate College. 
Tuition: resident, $150 ; nr, $300. Опе or two re- 
search assistantships; stipend $300-S600 ex. Three 
teaching assistantships; stipend S400-S1000 ex. 
Apply by March 1 to Dean of Graduate School. 
Two part-time instructorships; stipend $1000. Apply 
to Prof. D. A. Worcester, Chairman, Dept. of 
Educational Psychology and Measurements. 

University of New Hampshire, Durham, New 
Hampshire. Term begins Sept. 20. Apply for 
admission by May 1 to Prof. H. A. Carroll. 
resident, $160; nr, $360 a year. Three research 
assistantships; 22 hours work a week; stipend S800 
exa year. Apply by May 1 to Prof. H. A. Carroll, 
Chairman, Dept. of Psychology. 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. Term begins about Sept. 15. Apply for 
admission to Director of Admissions. Tuition: 
resident, $136; nr, $336 a year. 
ships and fellowships of $400 to $600 ex nr tuition. 
Apply to Dean of Graduate School. Four graduate 
assistantships; 15 to 20 hours work a week; stipend 
S800 ex nr tuition. Apply to Prof. A. B. Shaklee, 
Chairman, Dept. of Psychology. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Cne or more 


Tuition: 


Tuition scholar- 


Term begins Sept. 13. Apply for admission by 


~ 
tv 


HOW TO KEEP 
A SOUND MIND 


By John J. B. Morgan 


Tnis widely used, standard text for college 
courses in mental hygiene, presents in clear, 

| untechnical language, the essential principles 
of sound mental health. The approach is un- 
biased and objective and the content of the 
book is based on the point of view that mental 
health is dependent in large part on the forma- 
tion and practice of correct and sound mental 
habits. 404 pages. $3.00 


CREATIVE AND 
MENTAL | 
GROWTH 


By Viktor Lowenfeld | 


More than a text on methods of teaching art, 
this new book is also a text on the psychology 
of the growth of aesthetic creativeness. The 
author presents the psychological background 
and understanding necessary fer correct art 
stimulation suited for different age levels, and 
shows how this psychological background ap- 
plies to the practical teaching situation. Pub- 
lished December 23, 1947. $4.50 


EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By Gates and Others 


This book presents with authoritativeness and 
completeness the wealth of assistance the psy- 
chologist is able to give the educator—under- 
standing of child development and of learning 
processes; metheds of guiding and stimulating 
learning and development; analysis and measure- 
of intelligence, aptitudes and abilities 
and safeguards of 
$3.75 


ment 
or disabilities; 


standards 
805 pages. 


mental health 
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Clinic, University of Hawaii, P. O. Box 18, Honolulu 
10, T. H. 


Clinical The Youth 
Service Commission of the State of Minnesota wishes 


Psychologist, Minnesota. 


to employ a clinical pss 


-hologist of suitable training 
and experience to direct the diagnostic and treatment 


service for delinquent youth gned to the Com- 


mission for study. А non-competitive examination 
under Minnesota Civil Service may be arranged. 
The salary is “somewhat in excess of five thousand 
dollars". Qualified persons should write A. Whittier 
Day, Director, Youth Conservation. Commission, 
State Office Building, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 

Clinical | Psychologist, Washington State. ‘The 
State of Washington has a vacancy for a Chief 
Clinical Psychologist in the mental hygiene clinic of 
the health department. The clinic is in Seattle 
under the full-time direction of a psychiatrist; two 
psychologists are on the staff. Emphasis is given 
to work with children or young people through 
college age. Applicants must have an MA and 
three years of professional experience in a psychiatric 
clinic, of which one year must have been in a super- 
visory capacity. The salary range is from S3600- 
$4320. Further information and application forms 
are available from the State Dept. of Health, 1209 


Smith Tower, Seattle 4, Washington. 


Clinical Psychologist, Pennsylvania. The Tri- 
County Child Guidance Center in Harrisburg. 
Pennsylvania announces a vacancy for a staff psy- 
chologist, oriented in clinical work with children, and 
experienced in examining babies. 


For information 
write to Mrs. Lorna Sylvester, Executive Director, 
Tri-County Child Guidance Center, 820 North Third 
Street, Harrisburg. 


Research Psychologist, New York. ‘The Saranac 
Lake Study and Craft Guild, a pioneer rehabilitation 
organization, is seeking a qualified psychologist to 
develop a basic research project on the psychological 
factors involved in the rehabilitation of the tubercu- 
lous. The director of this project will survey the 
material available, define the problem, asi ad- 
minister the program on its acceptance. Informa- 
tion relative to this Opportunity may be obtained 
from William F. Stearns, Guild House, 100 Main 
Street, Saranac Lake, New York. 
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FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


TS, SEPTEMBER 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 1948 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSE 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


TIME: Tuesday, September 7, morning; to Sat- Housing Bureau, Convention Bureau, Boston Chamber 


urday, September 11, noon. of Commerce, SO Federal Street, Boston 10, Massachu- 
HEADQUARTERS AND REGISTRATION: sells, indicating: 

Hotel Statler, Park Square. (1) your Ist, 2nd, and 3rd choices of hotel 
HOTEL RESERVATIONS: Below appears a (2) the kind of room you want 

list of hotels in the Boston area which have agreed to (3) when you expect to arrive 

reserve rooms for members of the APA. The Con- (4) when you expect to leave 

vention Bureau of the Boston Chamber of Commerce (5) the name or names of the person or persons 


Will handle all room reservations. Write to the who will share the room with you. (It will be neces- 


(Hotel addresses are for reference, Do not write directly to hotels, but to Housing Bureau, 
Convention Bureau, Boston Chamber of Commerce.) 


ROOMS MINIMUM RATES 
HOTEL ADDRESS PHONE RESERVED Single Double Twin Suites 
(3-4 
persons) 
Within 7 Minutes? Walk of Statler 
Broadway 315 Tremont HAncock 64300 12 2.50 3.50 4.00 
Bradford 275 Tremont HAncock 6-1400 100 4.00 6.00 6.50 
Vendome 160 Commonwealth Ave COmmonwealth 10 5.50 6.50 
6-4700 
Copley Square 47 Huntington Ave KEnmore 6-9000 40 3.00 6.00 7.00 10.00 
Statler Park Square HAncock 6-2000 S00 — 4.00 6.50 7.25 14.95 
Lenox Exeter St KEnmore 6-5300 25 3.00 4.50 7.50 10.00 
Touraine 62 Boylston HAncock 6-3500 65 4.00 6.00 7.50 14.00 


Within 20 Minutes’ Walk of Statler, or 10 Minutes by Subway 


Hemenway 91 Westland Ave KEnmore 6-330 20 3.00 4.40 

Bostonian 1138 Boylston KEnmore 6-2673 40 5.00 5.00 

Minerva 214 Huntington KEnmore 6-6380 12 3.00 4.00 5.00 5.00 

Braemore 464 Commonwealth Ave KEnmore 6-4000 30 6.60 9.90 

Somerset 400 Commonwealth Ave KEnmore 6-2700 30 7.00. 10.00 

Puritan 390 Commonwealth Ave KEnmore 6-1480 9 4.40 0.60 9.90 13.20 

Within 23 Minutes! Walk of Statler, or 15 Minutes by Subway Е M 

Manger North Station CApitol 7-2000 5 3.85 5.00 550 

Myles Standish 30 Bay State Road COmmonwealth 15 3.85 5.50 6.50 6.50 
| 6 A500 

Sheraton 91 Bay State Road K Enmore 6- 2960 20 7.00. 7.00 

Tn Cambridge, across Common from Harvard; 25 Minutes by Subway from Statler | 

| KIrkland 7 6100 15 0.00 7.00 


Continental 25 Garden 
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sary to assign two people to most twin-bed rooms. 
Selecting your own roommate in advance is recom- 
mended. If you cannot do that, tell the Housing 
Bureau whether or not they have your permission to 
assign another member to share the room with you 
if that becomes necessary in order to accommodate 
all attending the meeting.) 

You will be notified by mail of the reservation 
made for you. In order that the Local Committee 
may have a continuous check on reservations it is 
particularly important that members should (1) 
mention the APA (there are to be other conventions 
in Boston), and (2) correspond only with the Hous- 
ing Bureau, not with the hotels. 

DEADLINES: Depending somewhat on the type of 
accommodation desired, practical assurance of re- 
ceiving first-choice assignments may be given if 
reservations are made before June 1. No guarantees 
whatever are possible after August 1. In the early 
weeks of September Boston hotels are crowded with 
tourists. 

SPECIAL EVENTS: Members desiring to ar- 
range for special events, such as group luncheons 
and dinners, are invited to communicate with A. 
Bertrand Warren, 
Northeastern University, Huntington Avenue, Bos- 
ton 15, Massachusetts. 

DEADLINES: May 3 (completed arrangements), 


Department of Psychology, 


if announcement is to appear in the printed program; 
September 1, if the assistance of the Local Commit- 
tee is desired. 

COMMITTEE ON LOCAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS: Members are requested to communicate 
directly with the following members of the Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangements concerning matters 
as indicated: 


Exhibits: EDWIN в. NEWMAN,  Psyclo-Acoustic 
Laboratories, Harvard University, Cambridge ЗУ, 
Massachusetts. Facilities are available at stand- 
ard rates for commercial exhibitors who desire 
space at the Hotel Statler. The Local Com- 
mittee wishes also to encourage non-commercial 
exhibits, concerning which it will entertain all 
proposals directed to Dr. Newman. 

Information on Recreation and Entertainment: 
J. GARTON NEEDHAM, Simmons College, The Fen- 
way, Boston, Massachusells. At the convention, 
the Local Committee will provide descriptive 
material on points of interest in the Boston area 
and New England region, on local colleges and 
universities, and on entertainment and recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Public Information: MASON HAIRE, Massachu- 
selts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusells. Press publicity and intra-convention 
news. The Local Committee will publish a 
bulletin during the week of the convention. 

Local Transportation: REV. JAMES Р. MOYNIHAN, 
S.J, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachu- 
sells 

Headquarters Facilities and Registration Procedure: 
JOUN L. KENNEDY, Department of Psychology, 
Tufts College, Medford, Massachuselts 

Hall Scheduling: врти в. MALLORY, Department 
of Psychology, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts 

General Coordination (including matters nol other- 
wise covered): IRVING C. WIITTTEMORE, Chair- 
man, College of Business Administration, Boston 
University, 085 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
15, Massachusells 
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HE Convention Program Committee of the 
American Psychological Association pre- 
sents this announcement of program plans 

and the Call for Papers. Хо other Call for Papers 
will be distributed. There will be no mailing to the 
individual members as was the custom until 1947. 
The complete program will be published in the July 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST. 


1. COMMENTS ON THE DETROIT MEETINGS 


Comments on the Detroit meetings indicate that 
the APA has made progress adjusting to its postwar 
girth but that some radical innovations must be tried 
before the adjustment can be made comfortable. 
The crux of the problem seems to lie in the increased 
diversity of interests and functions to which the pro- 
| Furthermore, the inter- 
em to vary widely. 
al psychology and 
lated subjects, 


gram must be adjusted. 
divisional interest patterns зе n 
For example, in some groups clinic 
to be closely re 
ogy seems to be more 
construction, 


personality. appear 
among others clinical psychol 
testing and test 
third group clinical psychology 
areas of physiological 
erests makes it 


closely related to 
While in the eyes of a 
18 primarily one of the applied 


This patterning of int 


Psychology. 
n h will not appear, 


difficult to schedule sessions whicl 
at least, competitive. 

ons for improve | 
he following categories. 


lo some people ment which 
The principal suggest 

have been received fall into t 
1. Further avoidance of compe business meet- 
2. Further staggering of divisional busines 


titive sessions. 


ings. 

- Retention of the 
type of symposia. 
scheduled in Detroit.) 


à nd i 
4. Further reduction in the nu 
(There we 


technical problem” 


"specific à 
е 23 symposta 


(There wer 


ә 


mber of individual 
re 192 of these 
research reports. 
scheduled.) 


Elimination of more of the “poor” individual 

reports. 

Withdrawal of the ban on lantern slides. 

Publication of the program one month earlier. 

. Improvement of speech intelligibility through 
use of public address systems. 

. More rigid adherence to the time schedule on 

the part of the chairmen. 


2S OF SIONS COMPRISING 
THE 1948 MEETING 


The following types of sessions will be scheduled: 

A. Papers by Popular Request. This is а 1948 in- 
novation! All members and affiliates of the APA 
are asked to write immediately to George A. Kelly, De- 
partment of Psychology, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio, and reply to the following questions: 

1. If уси go to the Boston meetings next September, 
what psychologists would you most like to hear and on 
what topics would vou like to hear them read papers? 

2. In your opinion what is the most significant 
psychological publication (article or book) which has 
come lo your allention in the past twelve months and 
whom (in addition lo the author) would vou like lo hear 
discuss il 

If the response to this request justifies the step the 
Program Committee will try out a number of "Popu- 
lar Request Sessions" based on the results of this 


inquiry. 
B. Individual Reports of Research. This is the 
traditional type of APA session. Four twelve- 


minute papers will be scheduled for each one-hour 
session. Individual members who wish to partici- 
pate must submit an abstract of their paper to t 
appropriate division secretary before May 3. 


е 
5ее 
below the regulations for abstracts. 

C. Technical Problem Symposia. The symposia 
presented at the Detroit meetings were widely ap- 
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proved. It will be remembered that emphasis was 
placed upon specific technical problems rather than 
upon broad topics. The APA divisions are in- 
vited to propose and organize suitable two-hour 
symposia on technical problems. 

Inter-division symposia are especially encouraged. 
Last year the symposium prepared jointly by the 
Psychometric Society and the Division of Clinical 
and Abnormal Psychology was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. See below the regulations for symposia. 

D. Addresses. There will be addresses by the 
APA president and by division presidents. Public 
addresses will be given by eminent speakers in re- 
lated fields. 

Е. Exhibits. 

F. Business Meetings. These have become in- 
creasingly important as psychology takes on some 
of the problems of a profession. All groups desiring 
business meetings of divisions, boards, or councils 
should make their needs known to the Chairman of 
the Program Committee. The deadline for the re- 
ceipt of such communications in Columbus is May 
17. Hotel rooms must be reserved early or they are 
unobtainable. 

G. Film Programs. Research and instructional 
films and film strips will be scheduled in special 
sessions. 

H. Special Meetings. Alumni groups and others 
who may desire special meetings should make their 
requests in time to meet the May 17 deadline in the 
office of the Program Chairman. 


III. REGULATIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL REPORTS 


The following rules govern the consideration of 
abstracts of individual reports to be included in the 
program. 


А. Who May Read Papers 


1. By action of the Association, abstracts may be 
accepted only from members (fellows and associates). 
Multiple authorship will be permitted only (a) in 
case all authors belong to the Association or (b) in 
case the paper is read by one author who isa member, 
and the other author is a trained and qualified inves- 
tigator in an allied experimental science as shown by 
his holding membership in the national scientific 
society in his own field. Otherwise, acknowledg- 
ment of aid by à non-member may be made in the 
abstract itself 

2. Papers may not be presented by proxy. Each 
abstract will carry the signature of the author who 


guarantees to present the paper. 
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3. By vote of the Association, papers previously 
read at sectional meetings are not acceptable for the 
Convention program, but this action does not pre- 
clude acceptance of a paper presenting additional 
experimental results on a topic concerning which 
preliminary report has been made at a sectional 
meeting. 

4. Each member is limited to one abstract except 
in instances where joint authorship exists, when he 
is limited to presenting one paper on the program. 
His name may, however, appear as the co-author of 
another paper presented by another member. 

B. Form of Abstracts 

1. Abstracts will be typed on one side only, 

double spaced, and in triplicate on 8}” x 11” white 


paper. Copy the following form in typing your ab- 
stract. It is similar to last year’s printed one, and 


the abstract should resemble last year’s. 


TITLE or PAPER: 

AUTHOR(S) t 

If this paper is accepted and placed on the program, 
I promise to appear in person and deliver it unless pre- 
vented by conditions beyond my control. 

Signed: 
© RK OK RE ЮУ ЮК СОК OX XO NUR XU RX 
PROBLEM 


SIZE or SLIDES OR FiLM STRIPS, IF Any: 


This form is not intended to preclude case studies, 
theoretical papers, surveys, descriptions of new tests 
or techniques, or other suitable papers. Where 
these can appropriately be abstracted in terms of the 
outline given above, doing so will facilitate the task 
of rating abstracts. If the nature of the paper makes 
the outline inappropriate, it can be disregarded. 

2. The abstract must contain not more than 300 
words and the reading time of the report must not 
exceed 12 minutes. 


3. Abstracts must not include tables or drawings. 


C. Where to Send Abstracls—Deadline 


1. An abstract must be sent to one of the Division 
Secretaries whose name appears on the inside front 
cover. Do not send abstracts to the Secretary of the 
APA or to the APA Program Committee, Select 
the division which best represents the area of interest 
covered by the paper. 


2. One need not be a member of the particular 
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division to which he sends his abstract as long as he 
is a fellow or associate of the APA. 
3. The deadline for receipt of abstracts by Divi- 


sion Secretaries is May 3. 
IV. REGULATIONS FOR SYMPOSIA 
The following rules govern the consideration of 


symposia to be included in the program. 

A. Initiation. With the exception of Popular 
Request Sessions organized by the APA Program 
Committee, all symposia are to be organized by the 


Divisions. 

B. Technical Problems Only. 
perience of last year, symposia will be considered 
onlv if the topic is sufliciently technical 
ressive movement of ideas during the 
a are especially de- 


In view of the ex- 


appropriate 


to insure a prog 
Session. Inter-division symposi 
sirable. 

C. Deadlines. ‘The deadline for the receipt by the 
APA, Program Committee Chairman of completed 
s, including both topics and names 


symposia program 
of participants, is May 17. 


V. REGULATIONS FOR FILMS AND SLIDES 


Facilities will be available for 16 mm sound and 
silent motion pictures and for 16 mm and 35 mm film 
strips. Members desiring to present films or film 
strips should send them to C. R. Carpenter, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, State College, Pennsylvania. 
The APA Audio-Visual Aids Committee, of which 
Dr. Carpenter is chairman, will select the films to be 
shown and will schedule their presentation. 

The deadline for the receipt of films the titles of 
which are to appear in the printed program is May 3. 

Films received after this date. but before August 
1, will be considered for showing but will not be an- 
nounced by title in the printed program. 


VI. DEADLINES 


The deadline for the receipt of all program mate- 


rials from individuals is May 3. 
The deadline for the receipt of all program mate- 


rials from divisions is May 17. 


THE DEVELOPMENT ОЕ A CODE OF ETHICAL 
STANDARDS FOR PSYCHOLOGY' 


NICHOLAS HOBBS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


INTRODUCTION 


N THE past two decades, psychologists have 

steadily broadened their professional interests 

and activities. Formerly they were concerned 
with academic instruction and research. What 
problems of ethical practice there were could be 
fairly adequately settled on the basis of various 
existing codes for the guidance of teachers and pro- 
fessors, for the safeguarding of laboratory animals, 
and the like. But today, psychologists are engaged 
in such an impressive range of activities that exist- 
ing codes of ethics are quite inadequate. Clinical 
service in institutions, in government agencies, in 
clinics and schools, in private practice; consultation 
service to international and national agencies, to 
foundations, to schools and colleges, to business, 
and to other special groups; and research on such 
problems as the selection of personnel, the design of 
industrial and military equipment, and the re- 
duction of inter-group tensions; these, and other, 
activities take the psychologist into situations which 
frequently demand decisions of an ethical nature. 
The individual psychologist often finds himself in 


need of guidance when such decisions have to be 
made. He feels personally the need for a code of 
ethics. 

Psychologists as a group have also undergone 


considerable transition during these decades, and 
particularly in There 
psychologists a growing sense of professional unity 

professional esteem. Ps 
eel the need for a formulation of standards 


recent years. is among 


and of 'hologists as а 
group 


for profe: 


ional practice to encourage highest en- 


deavor of members of the group, to ensure public 


1 This article and the two following it are the first in a series 


of discussions of ethical problems which I have requested. 
The need for a formal code of ethics has grown to the point 
where a committee to draft such a code has been appointed 


Eventually that committee will submit a proposed statement 
of ethical principles for discussion by the APA members; In 


ies of articles is printed to focus attention 


the meantime. this s 
on some of the specific ethical problems that arise in the pro- 


jession of psychology in its various branches. Dari WOLFLE 
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welfare, to promote sound relationships with allied 
professions, to reduce intra-group misunderstand- 
ings, to promote professional standing of the group 
as a whole. There is a group need, as well as an 
individual need, for a code of ethics. 

In recognition of these needs, the President of 
the APA in 1947 appointed a Committee 
Ethical Standards for Psychology,? with instructions 
to report its recommendations to the Association. 
This memorandum is prepared by a member of that 
committee, ` 


on 


EXPERIENCE OF OTHER GROUPS 


Psychologists are not alone in feeling the need 
for the guidance that a formalized statement of 
professional principles can give. Hundreds of 
business and professional codes have been drawn up. 
The Principles of Medical Ethics of the American 
Medical Association, adopted in 1912, is perhaps 
the best known. 
educational field. 


There are numerous codes in the 

There are also codes for such 
sundry groups as the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
the American Institute of Accountants, the National 
Funeral Directors Association, and the National 
Peanut Butter Manufacturers Association. 

After а study of several hundred of these codes, 
Landis (3) reports that they are of four types: 
"(1) the code which is a collection of specific rules of 
conduct ...; (2) one which is a collection of two 
kinds of articles—specific rules of conduct and gen- 
eral principles which set no standard . (3) one 
Which is a. collection solely of principles which set 
no standards .. .; (4) one which consists of general 
principles, constantly applied to particular situations 
by the rulings of a practice committee... .” 


Landis 
concluded: “It appears... that the most effective 
control has been attained in a highly integrated 


? The committee is composed of Edward C. Tolman (chair- 
man), John C. Flanagan, Edwin E. Ghiselli, Nicholas Hobbs, 
Helen Sargent, and Lloyd N. Yepsen 
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organization with developed mechanism of control, 
which has a code made up largely of specific rules. 
... Code making is thus far largely an attempt at 
setting up professional standards. 1t has not vet 
performed many important functions. Codes are 
still, to a great extent, even in the older organizations 
among lawyers and doctors, formulations of vague 
idealism, largely evidences of wishful thinking. 
The tasks of developing standards have not yet been 
approached with thoroughness and with regard for 
the factors that enter into group control” (рр. 
92-93), 
PREVIOUS WORK OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 

In 1940, a Committee on Scientific and Profes- 
Sional Ethics reported to the Association that “to 
legislate a complete and rigid code would be pre- 
mature at the present time" and recommended that 
а standing committee of the Association should be 
created to investigate unethical practices and “to 
formulate from time to time rules or principles ol 
ethics for adoption by the Association." This 
Standing Committee was appointed and has since 
been active in the investigation of questionable 
Practices. It has also received enquiries from in- 
dividual psychologists seeking guidance in mos 
to acceptable practice in certain areas. In wn 
the committee reported, "In view of the rapid growth 
of professional psychology, the time is clearly ripe 
to formulate certain guiding 


principles. . . - The 
i ve, and 
Present unwritten code is tenuous, elusi E 


Unsatisfactory.” 

Several individuals have pu | aoe 
bear upon the problem of ethics in psychology. А . 
ler and Seeman (1) have approached the most ^ 
damental problem of values underlying prr 
Sional code: “A genuine and practical code o es 
however, stems from a philosophy @s well as a need. 


*thi i f; a commonly 
Ethics are principles of action based on a d 
and agreement upon thes 
ed before progress 
Sutich 


blished articles which 


accepted system of values, 
ues must be reach е 
can be expected. 

ail a code for con- 


d to problems 
lationship in 
a particular 
chologists 


Principles and va 
toward an acceptable code 
(7) has outlined in impressive det 
Sulting psychologists. But it ДЕ 
ачап out of the counselor-client re 
Psychotherapy and is written from | 
theoretical orientation which other Рус 
The difficulty of fo 
is more than 


; code, that 1 | 
sive s with which all must 


rmulat- 
May not find acceptable. ip 


ing 


an acceptab 
Pression of generous impulse 


agree, is demonstrated by Sargent's (6) article in 
which Sutich's principles are discussed. 

Individuals and groups working on the problems 
of certification and licensing of psychologists have 
frequently made the point that a formalized code 
of ethical practice would be of ponderable signiü- 
cance in furthering acceptance of psychologists 
as a group with professional status. 

Psychologists have on several instances recom- 
mended the Principles of Medical Ethics as a founda- 
tion for the construction of a code of ethics for 
psychologists. The writer feels that it would be a 
mistake to draw heavily from this code (even though 
it is considered to be one of the best). Only the 
clinical or consulting psychologist in private practice 
is likely to find in the medical code much that is 
germaine to his problems. The majority of psy- 
chologists will tind little that is applicable to his 
problems in the medical code. A much more 
inclusive code is needed. 

We need not only a code that will make possible 
effective discipline of those engaged in malpractice 
but also, and more importantly, a code that will 
provide real guidance to the psychologist who is 
making an honest effort to practice his profession 
in the best ethical tradition. In a field so complex, 
where individual and social values are yet but ill 
defined, the desire to play fairly needs to be given 
direction and consistency by some rules of the game. 
These rules should do much more than help the 
unethical psychologist keep out of trouble; they 
should be of palpable aid to the ethical psychologist 
in making daily decisions. 


METHODS OF DEVELOPING A CODE FOR 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Given the task of preparing a set of standards 
for ethical practice in psychology, it would seem 
reasonable to study codes from other professional 
groups, to review the history of attempts to deal 
with ethical problems among psychologists, to give 
due thought to problems peculiar to psychology as 
a profession, and to sit down and write a series of 
statements embodying the best features of previous 
codes, cut and shaped and added to, in order to 
construct a sturdy set of principles for psychologists. 
This work should be contributed to by those mem- 
bers of the profession who are most mature, in 
wisdom, experience, and knowledge of their fellow 
psychologists, and the fruits of their labors should 


be submitted to their fellows for approval. This is 
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This is what has been done, for the 
ome 500 professional and business 
adopted codes. 


reasonable. 


most part, by 
groups that have 
~ Ishould like to argue, however, that this is not the 
most effective way to proceed to develop a code of 
ethics. Particularly is this not the way that could 
be commended to psychologists, nor is it one that is 
likely to fit easily into the psychologists way of 
i Perhaps there is some 
confusion of purpose implied in the procedure out- 


looking at such problems. 


lined. If the purpose is to produce a series of 
statements that can be entitled, -1 Code of Ethics for 
Psychologists, printed, and distributed, then there 
can be no argument with the procedure, unless it is 
that too much bother is made to accumulate a 
variety of opinions. But creating a pamphlet with 
an imposing title is hardly our purpose. Our pur- 
pose, essentially, is to develop a technique which 
will be effective in modifying human behavior. 
This is an old and familiar task to psychologists, 
their very stock in trade, in fact. The only differ- 
ence here is that human behavior means spe fically 
the behavior of psychologists. Psychologists have 
long since abandoned an armchair approach to such 


problems; he "thinks out" and presents untested 
solutions to such urgent and critical situations only 
when there is no time to approach the problem with 
the attitudes and skills of a professional psychologist. 

The point might be more forcefully made if we 
take another view of the problem. Suppose that 
the architects, or dentists, or doctors, were dissatis- 
fied with their ethical code, and that they came to 
the American Psychological Association and said, 
"Look here, we think we need your help. We are 
Oh, 
yes, we've got a code—made up by a committee 


stumped on this problem of a code of ethics. 


a dozen or so years ago—but the darn thing doesn’t 
You memorize 
it to pass your final exams at school and that's 


work, at least so far as we can see. 


about the end of it, except, of course, in some ex- 
treme instances when the code is rung in to handle 
a really disgraceful situation. But what we want 
is a code that will really pay off, that will be of real 
help to each one of us many times in his practice. 
Now you are psychologists; you are supposed to 
human What 
would you recommend that we do to get us a code 
г We'll retain 
you as consultants, and give you a free hand—at 


know something about behavior. 


that produces the results we want? 


least up to the point of producing something for 


us to adopt or reject.” If we were to do a good and 
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conscientious job for our supplicants, we would 
approach the problem following the principles of 
research that we have found to be so fruitful in many 
similar circumstances. We might well apply to 
our own problem the wisdom that we would sell 
to others. 

There is yet another consideration which sugge 


that we should conceive a fresh approach to the 
velopment of a code of ethics. We do not want 
merely a code, however fine, but we want a code 
with which psychologists can identify, and we want, 
eventually, 


de- 


to see in operation among psychologists 
the highest standards of ethical practice. Keeping 
this ultimate goal in mind, we may well want to de- 
vole more attention to the process of developing a 
code than to the definition and refinement of the 
itself. Our ends may best be s 
widespread participation among 
process of working out the 


code ed if there is 
psychologists in the 
principles that we adopt. 
Certainly one of the most significant recent develop- 
ments in psychology is the 


growing sensitivity to 
group processes in human behavior. 
the problem of developing ethical standards as one 
of group dynamics, an approach more original than 
the committee-recommendation 
cated. 


If we conceive 


technique is indi- 


A RECOMMENDED RE 


ARCH APPROACH 


If there is general acceptance of the thesis that 
we should use research techniques involving wide- 
spread participation, it may be profitable to proceed 
to outline somewhat more specifically how such re- 
search might be carried out, and what the role of the 
Committee on Ethical Standards for 
might be in the process. It is believed that the 
Committee should think of itself as a research steer- 
ing group which would guide the 
individuals who would agree 


Psychology 


work of one or more 


to be responsible for 
the research as a contribution to the profession. 


Thinking in such terms, and in anticipation of the 
plans to be suggested below, the matters of time and 
money come up. The research approach would con- 
sume considerably more time than the 
recommendation approach; 


committee- 
one might estimate a 
period of from two to three years to arrive at a for- 
mulation of standards. However, it is important to 
keep in mind that the research approach would have 
the great advantage of getting psychologists to 
thinking immediately about the matter of ethical 
standards. There would presumably be 
and increasing returns on the 


immediate 
investment of effort, 
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and possibly even greater returns (in terms of im- 
proved professional practice) than would accrue 
from a patly published code to which psychologists 
in general had made little personal contribution. 
The Committee should estimate the cost of the 
research project and submit its estimate to the 
membership of the Association to determine whether 
there is agreement that the outcomes of the research 
are likely to be worth the cost. Certainly the re- 
search approach will cost more money than the com- 
mittee-recommendation approach. Psychologists 
should have an opportunity to judge the soundness 
of the investment. 

The research plan would involve a sequence of 
steps on the part of the Committee, the individuals 
responsible for the research, and the members of the 
Association. The Committee would first draw up a 
statement of objectives or criteria to be used in plan- 
5 tting up and getting into effec- 


ning the process of se 
These criteria 


tive use the proposed ethical code. 
should be submitted to the membership of the Asso- 
ciation for their suggestions and final approval. A 
research design should then be worked out and ap- 
proved by the Committee, along with a budget and 
an operating plan. The research itself would in- 
volve the collection, from psychologists engaged in 
all of the various professional activities, of descrip- 
tions of actual situations which required ethical ‹ 
cisions, the descriptions to be accompanied by a 
statement of the decision actually made and the 
author's judgment as to the ethical soundness of the 
decision. These descriptions, of which there should 
be hundreds, would be collated and classified. Criti- 
identified in this process. The 
d into general state- 


cal issues would be 
issues would then be formulate 
illustrated by pertinent incidents re- 


ments, and А 
solutions to the 


The various proposed 
s would be set forth in such format 
The state- 


ported. 
critical situation 
as would facilitate their consideration. 
ments, illustrations, and proposed solutions should 
be printed and distributed either to all members of 
the Association or to a large representative sample 
of the membership. Participants would be asked to 
study the issues and assign weights to the pro- 


posed solutions on the basis of i judgment of the 


ethical soundness of the proposal 
is of these judgments, a final draft of the 


On the basis of 
an analys 
code should be drawn up and submitted to the mem- 
bership of the Association for adoption. The code 
might desirably be drawn up in two versions: one a 


suceinet statement of the principles, which would 


probably make up a document of about a dozen 
pages; and the other a statement of these principles 
followed by illustrations and a discussion of the 
relative desirability of various decisions and practices 
in specific situations, which would make up, in total, 
a volume that might be thought of as a handbook on 
ethics in professional psychology. 


CRITERIA FOR DE 


ELOPING A CODE 


Below are suggested a number of criteria or ob- 
jectives proposed to guide the development and ap- 
plication of the code of ethics. It is recommended 
that the Committee make its first and major con- 
cefn a consideration of these objectives with a view 
toward their possible revision by the Committee and 
their ultimate recommendation to the membership 
of the Association for approval. It is believed that 
the adoption of clearly stated objectives is absolutely 
necessary as a first step in the development of a 
code, whether or not the research plan outlined above 
is adopted. 

1. The code should be an expression of best ethical 
practice in the field of psychology as judged by a 
large representative sample of members of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association. 

2. The code should be an outgrowth of intensive 
research directed toward the defining of best ethical 
practice. It should be an empirically developed 
code, and not simply an expression of the opinions 
on ethical practice of a segment of psychologists. 

3. The code should reflect explicitly value systems 
as well as denote current practice in specific situa- 
tions. The underlying philosophical assumptions 
concerning the nature of man and of society should 
be clearly stated with reference to particular ethical 
decisions. 

4. There should be the widest possible participa- 
tion among psychologists in the development of the 
code. A general finding in other professions is that 
codes are relatively ineffective in influencing be- 
havior. Effectiveness may come from widespread 
identification among psychologists with the provi- 
sions of the code. 


The code should be formulated in specitic 


terms. Generalities, grand exhortations to virtuous 


behavior, and the like should be avoided. The user 
of the code should be able to draw from it effective 
help in solving problems involving ethical decisions. 

6. The code should fully cover all important situ- 
ations and relationships encountered in the work of 


the psychologist, suc has the relationship of the psy- 
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chologist to a client, to other psychologists, to psy- 
chiatrists, to medical doctors, to social workers, to 
teachers and school administrators, to lawyers, to 
courts and institutions, and to the general public. 

7. The code should meet the needs of individuals 
working in the various areas of psychology. Prob- 
lems of general interest to all psychologists should be 
supplemented by a consideration of problems of 
special concern to the psychologist as teacher, as 
research worker, as psychodiagnostician, as psycho- 
therapist, as school psychologist, as consultant to 
business, industry, and government. 

8. The code should be so formulated as to be en- 
lightening to individuals or groups seeking a more 
thorough understanding of the work of psychologists, 
such as members of allied professions, business men, 
government administrators, journalists, members of 
legislative bodies, and the general public. 

9. The code should assist the individual psycholo- 
gist in clarifying the relationship between personal 
and professional standards of conduct. This does 
not mean that the code should be concerned with 
matters of personal morals but rather with matters 
of personal and professional ethics where some over- 
lapping or ambiguity exists. 

10. The code should be written in simple, digni- 
fied language, composed to achieve maximum clar- 
ity. It should be organized and presented in a 
format which would encourage its use. 


4 


11. There should be provision made for the revi- 
sion of the code by simple methods. The method 
should ensure the achievement of all of the objec- 
tives here outlined for the development of the code. 

12. The code should be adopted, item by item, by 
the members of the Association, following the pro- 
cedures already established for determining the will 
of the majority. 

13. The adoption of the code should be followed 
by a carefully planned educational program, the re- 


sponsibility for which would be shared by individual 
psychologists, by the Association through its central 


office, by regional associations, and by universities 
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and institutions concerned with the development of 
psychology. 

14. Provision should be made in the articles of 
adoption of the code for the continuous collection of 
case materials illustrative of the code or indicative 
of need for revision of or addition to the code. 

15. Provision should be made in the articles of 
adoption of the code for the investigation of viola- 
tions of the code, and for the instruction or discipline 
of violators. 

16. Provision should be made for continuing re- 
search to evaluate the effectiveness of the code of 
ethics developed, even if this research must be 
limited to a periodic survey of attitudes concerning 
the usefulness of the code. 


IN CONCLUSION 


The procedure outlined would require a great deal 
of thought, effort, and time away from other activ- 
ities. It is believed that it would result in promot- 
ing high standards of ethica! practice in psychology 
with a degree of effectiveness not likely to be 
achieved or even approached by a less exacting pro- 
cedure. It should result in a code of ethics truly 


indigenous to psychology, a code that could be 
lived. 
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PROFESSIONAL ETHICS IN INSTITUTION PRACTICE 


FLORENTINE HACKBUSCH 


Bureau of Mental Health, Pennsylvania Department of Welfare 


HAT we should be discussing ethics for 
institutional psychologists implies that psy- 
chologists have gained sufficiently in the 
development of their profession to make some regu- 
lation of professional relationships desirable. The 
like any member of a pro- 
igations—to himself, to his 
to his 


clinical. psychologist, 
fession, has certain obl 
profession, to his employer, and, primarily, 
client, There is no hard and fast line defining these 
fields, for they all serve the same purpose—the 
greatest good of the client which implies also the 
greatest good for society. Indeed, the movement 
for certification in any trade or profession has gen- 
erally been based on a recognition of a need to pro- 
One may question whether profes- 


tect the client. 
are different 


n institutional psychology 
from those in other areas in which clinical psycholo- 
mployed but it seems to me that the 
ates one difficulty 


sional ethics 


gists may be с 
mere existence of the institution cre 
in the relationship with the client seldom encoun- 
tered in other situations. 

A clinical psychologist has an obl 
as high a degree of profe 
; involves not only a broad graduate 
and related subjects, in 
xperience, sen- 


igation to give 
sional service 


to his client 


as possible. Thi 
training in psychology 
skills and techniques, but е 
well-integrated personality. 
ag in this field of psychology 
up to this point, few of 


specilic 
sitivity, and a mature, 
Centers that give trainit 
have a responsibility that, 


them have recognized, if we 
ry year, write us about posi- 


may judge from the type 


of applicants, who, eve 


Fresh out of college, with some undergradu- 


tions. 
ate courses in psychology 
or a performance test, or 


and a little experience in 


giving a Stanford-Binet 
even a Wechsler- Bellevue, they wish positions work- 
ing with problem children or delinquents, who are 
so interesting, oF in state institutions, when they 
have nothing more to contribute to the understand- 


ing of the client than an LQ. anda blown-up account 


of the test results. 
rs (and some of them are highly 


The training cente 
rave not im- 


psychological field) 1 


regarded in the 
tremendous re- 


the young student the 


pressed on 
in influencing the lives 


sponsibility involved ol 


other people. Perhaps some of them have recog- 
nized their own limitations in applving for insti- 
tutional jobs, for the inmates are already in the 
institutions, they are there certainly through no 
judgment of the would-be “psychologist”, and he 
may even do some good as, for instance, when he 
finds on re-testing that an inmate in an institution 
for mental defectives is functioning at a level higher 
than would warrant legally his continued detention 
in that type of institution. 

Many applicants for positions in psychiatric 
institutions are interested because they have prob- 
lems of their own and hope to get an understanding 
of them. Some apply because they are the type 
of person who likes the security of an institution. 
These persons should be screened out and helped or 
directed to other occupational fields by the training 
center. 

With the advent of projective techniques and the 
increased recognition of the value of the contribu- 
tion the use of such techniques can make to the 
understanding of the client, clinical psychologists, 
in institutions or otherwise, have an added respon- 
sibility. Some of them have not been willing to 
make the sacrifice of time and money involved in 
thorough training in this field, so will tell you, for 
instance, that they have read Klopfer, or Beck, or, 
with great pride, both of them; they may even have 
added Rapaport to the list, and are now using the 
Rorschach! Some persons, psychometrically other- 
wise well-trained, have not the sensitivity nor the 
background of understanding of the dynamics of 
behavior to use projective techniques in any but a 
statistical manner. In either instance, ufssarrauted 
and frequently harmful. judgments may be pro- 
nounced on the client, and remember, in an institu- 
tion, the client is not free to seek another clinic. 

The growth of psychology as a profession and the 
increased recognition of the value of status in the 
profession for job-survival, if for nothing else, has 
emphasized. the necessity for membership її pro- 
fessional organizations; its Importance no longer 
\ttend- 


ance al professional meetings, state and national, 15 


needs to be stressed as much as formerly. 
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obligatory on the institution psychologist, if he is 
to know his profession, to feel his part in it, to be 
flexible in his thinking, and to keep up with what is 
new in the profession. 

An institution psychologist who is active in his 
profession creates increased respect for psychology 
among other institution groups. This is important 
for we.may as well admit that psychologists have 
frequently not been given the rank their professional 
skill deserved. I read the annual reports from in- 
stitutions for defectives from several states. The 
number of “psychological” tests is often reported, 
yet nowhere is the psychologist mentioned as a 
staff member. At one institution of which I know, 
the psychologist is not allowed at staff meetings 
though the head teacher is. Of course, no psycholo- 
gist remains there more than a year and some have 
not stayed that long, but they have done nothing, 
in the meantime, to raise the standing of the posi- 
tion. One psychologist found, after accepting a 
position in a state hospital, that she was responsible 
to the chief of the social service department and that 
she was classified as part of that service. Time off 
for attendance at annual meetings is frequently 
not considered important for the institution psy- 
chologist, if one may judge from the relatively few 
seen at such meetings, both state and national, but it 
would be unheard of not to make provision for every 
physician possible. 


All this leads up to the point that the psychologist 
in the institution, who is interested in the contin- 
uance of a high type of service to the client, has an 
obligation to the profession and to his fellow mem- 
bers in the profession. The demand for well-trainec 
psychologists is at present much greater than the 
supply, whatever the reason for the demand (whether 
the value of the service is really recognized or whether 
the institution feels it must the name of 
employing such a person, as a night club needs a 


have 


name band) and some of these situations have of 


necessity changed. Ное there is 


need for 
improved personnel practices in the employment of 


institution psvchologists,—not merely civil service 
requirements, but good personnel practices. 

At hand there is an announcement of a position 
It not 
only states the qualifications required of the psy- 


as chief psychologist in a guidance institute. 


chologist and the salary, but gives a detailed state- 
ment of the work he is to do, his position on the staff, 
information about vacations, sick leave, and at 
conferences. There is 


tendance at professional 


also a description of the cultural and recreational 
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advantages in the locality. The director and board 
of the institute obviously recognize the psychologist’s 
need to continue advancing in his profession and his 
need for outside contacts. 

It seems to me that we need such professional 
standards in the field of institution psychology, 
especially in regard to duties, regular increments 
in salary, position on the staff, attendance at pro- 
fessional meetings, and opportunities for prof 
growth. A dis 


ional 
utistied psychologist may alway 
resign, it is true, but then the situation is seldom 
improved for the next incumbent. If there is a 
good statement of personnel practices and they are 
violated, we ought confidently to expect, as is the 
case in the American Association of Social Workers, 
that there will be some procedure set up in the Amer- 
can Psychological Association to investigate 
report complaints of violations. 

While some private institutions employ psycholo- 
gists, on the whole positions in 


and 


institutional psy- 
chology are generally thought of as governmental 
functions. Institutions, private or public, that most 
frequently. have psychological services are of the 
following types: 
Hospitals for the mentally ill, often with out- 
patient clinic service 
Colonies for epileptics 
Schools for mental defectives 
Correctional institutions 
Training schools for juvenile delinquents 
Schools for the physically handicapped—the 
deaf, the blind, the crippled 
Children's homes 


In each instance, the institution as employer is an 
important factor as it provides the framework within 
which the psychologist must operate. The au- 
thority of the institution must be upheld and re- 
spected at the same time that the 
client is advanced. 
ways compatible. 

In one institution of which I know, the workers 
have a favorite remark to the effect that the routine 
of the institution is the first consideration, then the 
comfort of the 
patients, 


welfare of the 
These two things are not al- 


aff, and only last the welfare of the 
can imagine the feelings of a psy- 
chologist in that institution when he has been trained 
to consider the welfare of the 
for a smoothly 


One 


patients the sole reason 


running institution and a satistied 
staff. 
Within the institution, psychological services 


must be dignified if they 
psychologi 


The 
on adequate quarters 


are to be respected. 
st should 


insist 
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and ample time for the studies which he considers 
necessary to obtain a true picture of the client. 
or staff physicians and 


Many institutional head 
psychiatrists, are not well informed on current 
developments in psychology and wish from the psy- 
chologist "only an LQ.” Since we all know that 
the 1.Q. alone seldom does justice to the client, yet 
that the judgment on the client is bound to be bi- 
ased by the reported 1.Q., it seems to me that an 
ethical institution psychologist should stand his 
ground in demanding the privilege of 
work in the way in which he thinks it should be 
done for the best interests of the client. 

an LQ. for census cards, or for the 
two banes of the 
be the 


doing his 


If one песс 
so-called classification, those 
psychologist in institutions, that need not 
end-all of psychological study and it is not always 
as difficult to change the attitude of a superior 
staff member as a timid psychologist may think. 
I mention this because the lack of understanding 


of what the psychologist has to offer and of the time 


required for an adequate study seems to be one of 
the chief complaints of the institution psychologist 
in regard to his relations with staff members of other 
professions. Of the same psychiatrist, one staff 
psychologist said, "He doesn’t want anything but 
an 1.0). from me, so that is all I do," while another 
remarked, 1 asked him what test he wished me to 
give and he said I should use whatever I thought 
was necessary." 

For best results. the psychologist should have it 
as a well-established procedure that ап adequate 
and medical study will be available for 
Generally 


case history ly will 
the correct interpretation of his findings. 
gical findings should be 


the report of the psycholc 
lata has been obtained, 


withheld until the necessary € j i 
for psychologists, even with projective techniques, 
are not scers. 
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The psychologist should avoid invading the medi- 
cal field. It is not his province to make a medical 


diagnosis, and the medical 
man has just cause for complaint if this 


A psychologist may say, for instance, “This child 


or neuropsychiatric 


s done. 


reads as if he might have a defect of vision", and 
describe his behavior and hope that the statement 
in staff conference will be correctly interpreted as 
a need for further investigation in that field. even 
though the superficial routine physical examination 
of the institution has revealed no diflicultv; but he 
certainly should лоѓ say, “This child needs glasses.” 
He may say with propriety that the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue and the Rorschach have the signs frequent'y 
found in organic patients, but he is certainly sticking 
his neck out (and deserves to have his head cut off!) 
if he says, “This is a case of organic brain disease." 

In all of the institutions mentioned except the 
mental hospitals, the psychologist is frequently 
the person who knows the most about the dynamics 
of behavior and the causes of maladjustment. He 
will see many times in the management of the in- 
mates treatment that outrages every professional 
instinct, and causes a violent conflict in his loyalties. 
"T hisis especially true in the field of punishment, which 


can Бе psychologically unsound or dangerous ("soli- 
tary”), humiliating (shorn heads and long dresses 
for runaways), or downright brutal. The psycholo- 
gist may often feel that if he remains and works 
quietly, he may develop greater understanding on 
the part of the institution personnel and improved 
attitudes. He cannot remain and be a subversive 
factor, however, and when the time comes that, in 
order to preserve his own self-respect, he can no 
longer be loyal to the institution, good ethical 
practice dictates that he should resign, stating his 
reasons honestly, and carry on his campaign for 
improvement outside the institution, 


THE ETHICS OF TEXTBOOK WRITING 


NORMAN L. MUNN 


Bowdoin College 


HE ethical principles which a writer of 

textbooks should observe might be regarded 

as obvious if it were not for the fact that 
writers occasionally fail to observe these principles. 
Even the most obvious plagiarism sometimes occurs 
and it is well known that a member of the APA, 
after a thorough investigation by the Committee 
on Professional Ethics, was dropped from the As- 
sociation for copying, almost word for word, long 
passages from the works of other writers and, with- 
out any recognition of his sources, presenting the 
work as his own. Thus, even though they may 
appear obvious, the principles of ethics that one 
should follow might well be formulated for the 
guidance of those who write textbooks. 

One should perhaps never write a book unless he 
feels that it fills some need of colleagues, students 
or the general public. There is no place for just 
another book of the same kind that others have writ- 
ten. Before undertaking to write a book on a sub- 
ject previously dealt with in textbook form, the 
writer should feel that he can do a better job than 
others have done, that a different systematic treat- 
ment is worthwhile, that a fresher approach is neces- 
sary, or that a more up-to-date treatment is called 
for. The principle that one should contribute some- 
thing new rather than just another book will prob- 
ably not be covered by any formal code. Such a 
principle, although it should be kept in mind, 
is difficult to apply anyway. The person who 
writes a textbook is the sole judge of whether je 
feels that he is doing something not done before. 
Furthermore, if his textbook is just another of the 
same kind as those which already exist, the negative 
response, or lack of response to the book, will prob- 
ably be sufficient to discourage further efforts along 
similar lines. Certainly neither prestige nor finan- 
cial reward could be gained unless the book filled 
a need and was therefore accepted by colleagues or 
others. Thus the writing of a hackneyed textbook 
is a useless undertaking whether or not it infringes 
on principles of professional ethics. 

Many textbooks appear under multiple author- 


ship. When there is more than one author there 
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should be clear recognition of the contributions which 
the different authors have made. It usually happens 
that some mutually agreeable form of credit is 
arranged by the parties concerned. But there are 
perhaps some instances where Joint authorship is 
forced upon the writer of a textbook by an academic 
superior, who may have encouraged him to write 
the book and who may even have given it the ad- 
vantages of his criticism. If the author rebuffs his 
superior it may injure his chances of advancement. 
But if the ethical code covers this sort of contin- 
gency the coercion may never be attempted, and if 
it is attempted, the writer can refer to the code as 
the basis of refusal to comply with the request for 
joint authorship. Nobody should appear as an 
author unless he has actually written all or part of 
the text. Encouragement and criticism may be 
appropriately recognized in the preface. 

Anybody who writes a book, wholly or in part, 
should be recognized as the author or one of the 
authors of a book. This statement is important 
because there have been cases where psychologists 
allegedly wrote or rewrote large parts of textbooks 
for a fee without receiving credit for joint author- 
ship. Usually the ghost writer, who is more or less 
well paid for his work, has no complaint. But it is 
obviously unethical for any writer to receive credit 
for what somebody else has done. Whether our 
projected code should or can cover Such a situationis 
at least an interesting question for discussion. 

In keeping with the principle that the contribu- 
tions of individuals should be recognized, I should 
also like to call attention to the fact that many 
Eovernment-sponsored publications have been writ- 
ten by individuals but published under the author- 
ship of government agencies or committees. In one 
Such instance a psychologist wrote certain material 
at the request of a committee, was paid for it out of 
committee funds, and was told at the outset that he 
would get no credit as author of the material. His 
agreement to carry out the assignment was moti- 
vated by patriotic and monetary incentives. The 
material was prepared, criticized by the committee, 


revised by the PSychologist in the light of these 
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criticisms, and published under the authorship of 
the committee with a footnote acknowledgment 
that the psychologist in question had given editorial 
assistance. There was no breach of agreement here 
and the psychologist had no legitimate complaint. 
But the question is whether it is ethical for in- 
dividuals and agencies or committees to enter into 
such agreements. Perhaps it is, perhaps it is not, 
but at least this is another issue which those who 
formulate our ethical code might wish to consider. 

There are of course many instances in which 
several individuals, contributing to publications 
sponsored by committees, failed to receive individual 
recognition. I think that Psychology for the Armed 
Services might well serve as a pattern for ethical 
procedure in such projects. Better than anything I 
have seen, it exemplifies appropriate acknowledg- 
ment to many individuals of what they contributed 
to a joint enterprise. 

The individual author of a textbook, or part of 
a textbook, has certain ethical obligations of which 
our projected code might take cognizance. These 
have to do with borrowed material and more specit- 
ically with the correct transcription of such ma- 
terial and the proper acknowledgment of its origins. 

The author is under obligation to go as much as 
possible to original sources for material, one reason 
being that secondary sources are not always reliable. 
Another reason is that textbooks based upon second- 
are usually too superficial to be of much 
Very frequently, they give naive readers a 
“pression of the original sources. Thus 
one textbook gave Hunter as the authority for the 
statement that the lower theshold for sound is about 
A person who did not know better might 
sion that Hunter discovered this fact. 
act, and an 


ary sou rces 


use. 
wrong impre 


20 cycles. 
get the impr 
Since it is a commonly acknowledged f 
outcome of everyday laboratory experience, no 
But discussion. of 


acknowledgment is necessary. 
research. or of facts which are not commonly ac- 
knowledged should not only be based on the original 
material but acknowledgment of original sources 
should also be made. 

It is of course true that anybody who has had 
extensive experience in psychological work absorbs 
а great deal of fact and theory without remembering 
its specific origins. Take, for example, the state- 
ment that, as skill in the performance of a complex 
activity develops, the individual becomes decreas- 
ingly aware of the separate acts; or the 
1 these circumstances, performance be- 


ement 


stg 


that, under 


comes increasingly automatic. Who first formu- 
lated such a statement? I can remember reading 
something like it in William James, but I feel sure 
that it was not originally formulated by James. 
In such instances of well-established fact or theory, 
there is probably no reason for giving any source. 
Any fact, idea, or theory of fairly recent origin 
should perhaps be acknowledged. It should cer- 
tainly be acknowledged if it is new and novel and 
the writer is aware of its origin. But just where one 
passes from facts or ideas that are part of the public 
domain to those which require acknowledgment is a 
question that cannot be answered in any categorical 
fashion. 

Quite apart from the ethical question, but worthy 
of note in this connection, is the problem of how 
many names and dates are going to appear in a 
text, and where. The beginning student should not 
have his textbook cluttered up with the names of 
individuals and the dates of their discoveries. The 
best plan, probably, is to follow the recent custom of 
putting sources at the end of.a chapter or at the end 
of the book, calling attention to them by use of 
inconspicuous numbers at appropriate places in 
the text. In this way the sources are acknowledged, 
and may be traced by the interested reader, but the 
emphasis in the text proper is where it should be— 
on facts and ideas. The only exception to this rule 
should be names and dates of outstanding historical 
importance. Sometimes, of course, as in the case 
of the James-Lange theory, the name of the origina- 
tor is necessarily involved in the discussion of ideas. 
In higher level textbooks or handbooks whose func- 
tion is primarily to present and integrate research 
or theory, there is probably good reason to mention 
names in the body of the text. The more advanced 
reader may wish to have these names and even dates 
before him as he reads and attempts to evaluate 
It is frustrating to him to have to 
search for them elsewhere in the book. 


what he reads. 
When such 
books are used with less mature students, the in- 
structor should, in my opinion, explain to the stu- 
dents why the references are there and make it clear 
that they will not be required to memorize names and 
dates. 

After he has decided to write a book, at whatever 
level, and has settled to his satisfaction the issues 
considered so far in this paper, the author is still 
confronted with certain ethical problems pertaining 
to quotations and use of illustrations. Obviously 
the textbook writer must not copy any material 
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verbatim without giving his source somewhere in 
the book. Material so copied should appear in 
quotes, in smaller type than original material, or 
indented so that it is evident that the author is 
now using another’s material. The name of the 
author of this quoted material should appear, as 
well as the title of the original book or article, the 
name of the publisher or journal, and the pages of 
the source from which the particular material is 
quoted. Before publication, moreover, permission 
to reproduce should be obtained from the publisher 
or the editor of a journal. 
from journals owned by the American Psychological 
Association, permission should be requested from 
the Executive Secretary of the Association. 

One should of course be sure that he is quoting an 
author accurately. This requires a careful word-by- 
word check of the quotation and the original ma- 
terjal. When statements are quoted only in part, 
care should be taken to see that the author’s mean- 
ing has not been distorted by the lifting of items 
out of their context. Whether the quotation is of 
words or of ideas, equal care should be exercised. 
To give an author credit for some distorted version 
of his ideas is irritating to him and to the reader who 
recognizes the error. An ethical code should, if 
possible, protect the author against those who mis- 
represent the outcome of his research, or his ideas, 
even though they may do so without intention to 
deceive. Although it is common enough in the 
popular press, such misrepresentation is probably 
rare in textbooks. 

When material is paraphrased one should clearly 
indicate that it is paraphrased. 


In the case of quotations 


Its source should be 


indicated, as when it is quoted, but permission to 
paraphrase is usually not necessary. It would of 
course be a serious breach of ethics if material were 
paraphrased without proper recognition of its source 
or if it were paraphrased in such a manner as to 
misrepresent the facts or ideas presented by the 
original author. 

What has been said about verbal material applies 


also to illustrations. No photograph or line drawing 


- should be copied wholly or in part without obtaining 


permission from the publisher. The source of the 
illustration should be indicated under the reproduc- 
tion or in the preface or some other suitable place. 
When permission to reproduce is requested of them, 
publishers of books usually specify the form of 
acknowledgment. When illustrations are modifica- 
tions of those already published by another, the 
source should be acknowledged in some such form as 


“After Lashley” or “Redrawn й 


from Lashley.’ 
Whether or not permission is needed may depend 


upon the amount of modification introduced, If a 
line drawing is a tracing of or is based directly on a 
published photograph, permission should certainly 
be requested. 


Although some writers request permissi 
authors as well as publishers, this is not nec 
Authors are usually glad to have summaries of their 
work in textbooks. Their only objections come 
when their material is not appropriately acknowl- 
edged or when it is inadequately represented. 

Although there are many problems involved in 
the writing of textbooks, those mentioned are the 
only ones which, in my opinion, seriously or directly 
involve the interests of other psychologists. і 
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SYCHOLOGISTS have many reasons to con- 
ate themselves upon the development 
of their science during the last half-century. 
t in equipment, advances in experimen- 
growth in number of 


gratul 


Improvemen 
tal and statistical methods, 
laboratories and in the number and psychological 
and gains in prestige among 


training of practitioners, 
all these benefits bear 


the sciences and professions— 
witness to the industry of three generations of 
who have striven to make psychology а science. 
good antidotes for any com- 
a survey of our history; and, 
s the question: 


men 


There exist, however, 
placency engendered by 

of these, surely one of the strongest i 
what generalizations in psychology are known to ap- 
ply to all human beings, or to the members of a wide 
And of equal effect is the query 


range of species? 
generalization: 


concerning any admittedly limited 
of situations and of individuals, 


over just what range 
nown io 


human or infra-human, is this principle & 
hold? 
The embarrassment produced in psychologists by 


ed to complaints fre- 


not unrelat 


such questions is 
hem, especially under informal 


quently heard among t 
It is a matter of common remark 


aboratory do not run like those at 
absorbed local 


circumstances. 
that rats at one | 
they have somehow 


лег, as if 
that more experiments ought 


nological theory; 


anot 


psyc 
more often to be repeated and that experiments 
which are repeated fail too frequently to lead to 


similar conclusions.! 

n amusing instance of this last point is found in the al- 
tical theory of the Zeigarnik elect. 
the dignity of print. 
ues in. psychology. will recall а 1941 


n 
phabe 
this t 
or twelve of my colleag 


I do not know that 


wory has achieve However, ten 


se of which it was discovered that all 


rsation in the cour 
o had repeated the Zeigarnik experi- 


conve 


persons known to us wh 
wnlirming the original if their surnames 


but had failed otherwise 


ment had succeeded in e 
fell in the latter һай of t 


Since no exceptions were 


ve alphabet. 
I believe; twelve 
outcome Was obviously at 
Js. of course. Zei 
(LE should add 


{ошай in a total of, 
or fifteen instances, the significant 


a high level of confidenc 


garnik herself was the i 


ces On these grount 


eal person to succeed 


9] 


These causes of complaint represent altogether a 
distressing situation for a science as methodologi- 
cally sophisticated as ours. Perhaps the ambivalent 
attitude toward their science still evident among 
psychologists, shown by assertions that its maturity 
has been attained commingled with apologies for its 
youthfulness, is due in good part to their having 
confidence in their methods and lack of confidence 
in their generalizations. In some cases development 
of method has itself had adverse effects upon breadth 
of research. A conspicuous example of this is the 
wide dissemination of knowledge of small sample 
theory, which, with all of its merits, has actually ag- 
gravated the situation. Experimenters’ attention 
has become focused upon unbiased tests of the sig- 
nificance of differences between small samples, and 
there has too frequently resulted a certain negli- 
gence concerning the representativeness of these 
samples for the extensive populations to which they 
would like to generalize. 

One simple and prevailing explanation for the 
woeful scarcity of generalizations of known broad 
scope lies in the geographical distribution of the 
individuals and groups which the psychologist must 
If one is to generalize over wide ranges of 
have these 


observe. 


human and animal cl one must 
classes at hand to be studied. 


ist may have his materials transported to him, 


es, 


Now, while the chem- 


wherever their source may be, the same is true in 
psychology (and the other sciences of man and so- 


ciety) to the most limited extent. Laboratory rats 


can be shipped by boat or rail, and the psychologist 
like the anthropologist, can sometimes travel to ob- 
serve distant peoples: but for most psychologists and 


most problems this is at best of token value. Tt is 


not surprising, then, as Dr. Fiske recently wrote in 
this journal, that: 


that known to those familiar with the problem, work 


as ds 


done since that time has thrown at least some light on the 


difficulties of repeating this experiment though not on the 


alphabetical theory itseli. 
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Psychologists spend too much time and energy upon re- 
search yielding only suggestive results. W ork is wasted on 
samples that are too small for anything but pilot studies and 
on local studies whose significance for the field is obscured by 
the indeterminate effect of local conditions. (1, p. 23) 


A great need of the psychologist, then, is conveni- 
ent and inexpensive access to large numbers of 
subjects varying in age, sex, race, species, physical 
and social environment, and innumerable psychologi- 
cal characteristics, as he desires. The present pro- 
posal is based upon the elementary fact that psy- 
chologists as a group have subjects and facilities 
available to them which, in number and variety, are 
far beyond the reach of any single psychologist. 
From this it seems to follow that by proper coopera- 
tion the power of each psychologist could be multi- 
plied many times. А 

The type of cooperation I suggest is that of ex- 
change. Why should not each of us offer to others 
some of what he has, if he can obtain a similar offer 
from them? Concretely, if I am willing to repeat 
or extend an experiment of yours, will you not be 
ready to do the same for те? Or, if I have aphasics, 
six-year-olds, or schizophrenics available for obser- 
ation. why should I not study them for you in ex- 
change for your observations on chimps, life-term- 
ers, or steel-mill foremen? ‘The present article is an 
attempt to put this notion into a relatively specific 
form, in the hope of discovering what sentiment may 
exist in its favor, and what difficulties it might 
meet. 


PROPOSAL 


I propose that there be set up what we may call a 
Psychological Research Exchange, the purpose of 
which will be to provide an opportunity for interested 
persons to exchange with others their time and facili- 
ties for research. There appear to be four objectives 
for which this would be of value: 

1. For attempts to confirm experimental results 
by exact repetition. 

2. For gathering relatively small amounts of data 
from cach of a number of different experimenters, 

3. For extension of experiments to a greater num- 
ber of values of the independent variables than may 
be feasible for the individual experimenter, 


4. For collecting data from populations difi 


ring 
to any desired extent from the original population. 

Tie machinery of the Exchange would consist of 
a list of requests for exchange which would be circu- 
lated: periodically among the members of the Ex- 


change at appropriate | intervals. Membership 
would presumably involve subscription to this circu- 
lation, plus whatever criteria (such as membership 
in the APA) seemed desirable. Each request for 
exchange might give the following information: 

1. The name, institutional or other affiliation, and 
academic or professional status of the individual 
desiring exchange. 

2. The general psychological field within which 
the problem falls (perception, conditioning, 
tion, test construction or validation, etc.). 

3. Specifications of the desired samples (number 
of cases, age, sex, intelligence level, social and eco- 
nomic status, etc.). 

4. Specifications of the general facilities required 
(room space, sound-proofing, current supply, general 
environment, etc.). 


motiva- 


5. Specifications of the equipment and apparatus 
required. (In some instances this might include a 
statement of what equipment the original experi- 
menter could provide to 
menters.) 

6. Special skills required of the experimenter or 
observer. 


the exchange experi- 


7. Time required per subject, and overall estimate 
of time required for the experimenting. 

In the simplest case, if an investigator believed 
that he could meet such a set of specifications, he 
would offer exchange with the original experimenter, 
sending him at the same lime a similar set of speciti- 
cations for his own experiment. 
wished to accept the 
would then proce 
tions 


Tf the first party 
exchange, the two experimenters 
ed by exchanging complete instruc- 
statements of procedure, and details of their 
projects, so designed 
tation. 


as to permit actual experimen- 
No further participation by the central 
Exchange would then be necessa 

The following rule 


$ would seem desirable: 

1. In turning over the data he had collected, every 
experimenter would certify that they 
tained in accordance with the \ 
and would st 


had been ob- 
original specifications, 
ate his willingness to have the data 
published with his пате, as experimenter, attached. 


If he has acted as a supervisor, rather than as experi- 
menter, he would need to 
for the data as is already 
of senior authors in « 
research, 


accept such responsibility 
accepted by large numbers 
contemporary psychological 
2. Inany publication which came out of the work, 
would be mentioned by 
sponsible for the data under 


the exchange experimenter 
name and affiliation, as re 
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exchange arrangements. He would not, however, be 
given status as collaborator, unless special circum- 
stances demanded this. 

3. The running of preliminary subjects, not in- 
cluded in the final data, might be expected as a part 
of the original bargain. 

4. Complete statements of procedure would never 

be published in the Exchange’s circular. 
. Hypotheses would never be stated in the circu- 
lar. The same might be true, in general, in the ex- 
change of full procedures, at the experimenters' 
pleasure, This would help to combat the effects of 
laboratory atmosphere, although it is not supposed 
that exchange experimenters will usually fail to ob- 
tain any notion of the original hypotheses. 

6. Any proposal offered for exchange should have 


been tried out by the original author to an extent 
suflicient to demonstrate its practicability, and to 
enable a fair estimate of the time required and the 
special difficulties confronted. In most cases it is 
presumed that a full run of a complete group of sub- 
jects would have been made. 

Thus far, it has been assumed that exchange would 
be restricted to direct barter between pairs of experi- 
menters. However, if this were to give way to 
indirect exchange of a fluid sort, a considerable cen- 
tralization would become necessary, and some me- 
dium of exchange (such, perhaps, as experimental 
time) would have to be developed. It is also con- 
ceivable that the membership might prefer to con- 
duct exchange always through the central medium, 
rather than by direct correspondence, in order to 
over-numerous Or over-persistent requests, 


avoid l 
assments of saying no 


and to avoid the small embarr э 
This, too, would lead in the direc- 


without apology. : З 
attendant financial 


tion of an office of some size, with i 
Such problems would not, however, arise 


problems. ENS 
ing itself to 


unless the Exchange were already prov 
be valuable enough to create large demands upon it, 
in which case the difficulties should not be insur- 


mountable, and the profits of attempting it could be 


foreseen. 
ADVANTAGES OF THE EXCHANGE 


1. The testing of hypotheses over larger and more 
amples, and with more values of the 


heterogeneous 


independent variable 


s, to provide broader bases for 
This is the primary objective of 


generalizations. 
the Exchange. 

2. The testing of hypotheses 
int of, indifferent to, or even 


by data from experi- 


menters who are Ignora 


perhaps antagonistic to, the original hypotheses. In 
this way the effects of laboratory atmosphere may 
be diminished or, at worst, brought clearly to light 
at an early moment in the history of the experiment. 

3. The multiplication of the resources available to 
any psychologist with a research problem. It is 
conceivable that this very richness of opportunity 
might serve to nurture ideas which otherwise would 
die an early death because of their impracticability 
for the individual. 

4. If the Exchange proved successful, it seems 
likely that its members would profit by their experi- 
ences with it in the directions of improved experi- 
mental designs, more precise and repeatable state- 
ments of procedure, and a tendency to standardize 
methods and equipment. Pleas for such standardi- 
zation have been made (e.g., Melton, 2), with little 
apparent effect; and there is no danger of any over- 
standardization of this sort in the immediate future. 

5. Participation in one another’s experiments 
could scarcely fail to lead to cross-fertilization of 
ideas among the members of the Exchange, and to 
lessening of what Fiske (1) has called ‘isolationism’ 
in psychology. One might even hope for the develop- 
ment of genuine research cooperation, above and 
beyond exchange, as a result of the experience. 

6. For cases in which long experience or a high 
degree of training and skill are not required, the repe- 
tition and extension of experiments by students 
under proper supervision might have advantages, 
both for the students and the science, over the fre- 
quent waste of effort on trivial or poorly formulated 
problems which now occurs in graduate training. 
By participating in a genuine research undertaking, 
the student might "get his hand in" experimentation, 
at a time when he is not yet ready to carry out a 
problem from the initial stages of formulation to its 
conclusion. The process of gathering data for actual 
publication should be more stimulating than the 
mere routine of laboratory exercises which have only 
pedagogical intent. i 


POSSIBLE OBJECTIONS AND HINDRANCES 


1. It might be argued that we are too individual- 
istic for the success of a scheme which depends upon 
cooperation—that everyone wants to do his own re- 
search. However, the participants will not be act- 
ing in pure altruism, since, whatever they do for the 
Exchange, they can expect to receive its equivalent. 
Similarly, any experimenter who fears that he may 
in the Exchange waste his time working on a trivial 
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problem may console himself with the advantage he 
gains from having an equal time spent by others on 
his own more significant research. 

2. If it is contended that experimenters will not 
trust others to collect data for them, one would have 
to give a number of replies. First, the Exchange 
would be set up only if enough experimenters did not 
have this attitude; whether enough would exist is a 
question which only experience can answer. Second, 
one can take some hope from the fact that experi- 
menters in large number already do trust others to 
collect data under certain circumstances, as can be 
seen from the numerous collaborations with col- 
leagues and students. Third, a member of the 
Exchange would not be required to accept exchange 
with anyone whose competency for the work he 
doubted. Fourth, the experimenter who collected 
the data would in each case have public responsi- 
bility for these data, in any publications which came 
out of the work. Finally, while various forms of 
expertness are required for the carrying out of experi- 
ments, any results which depend upon an essentially 
incommunicable capacity of an experimenter must 
be regarded as artistic, rather than scientific, in 
nature. 

3. One suggests with reluctance the danger ot the 
misappropriation of a research idea which has been 
expressed through the medium of the Exchange. 
This possibility is diminished by the fact that the 
generally circulated requests for exchange are to be 
almost wholly in the form of statements of specifica- 
tions, and that only in the case of actual offers of 
exchange would the experimental details be put with 
sufficient fullness for the purposes of other experi- 
menters, ethical or unethical. Whoever wishes to 
take extreme precautions against whatever danger 
of this sort exists will either avoid the Exchange or 
seek it only after he has safeguarded his priority by 
the acceptance for publication of a sufficient segment 
of the experiment, performed by himself. 

4+. There is always the possibility that one member 


of an exchange will fail, through good reasons or 
poor, to carry out his obligations to the other, or to 
do so within a reasonable time. Some losses of this 
sort are, no doubt, inevitable; and only experience 
with the Exchange can offer a basis for estimating 
their seriousness. Time limits for the carrying out 
of the work would presumably be agreed upon at the 
time the Exchange was set up. The writer believes 
that if the hange proved to be successful, means 
of coping with this problem could be developed. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that nothing 
prevents the use of the kind of cooperation here sug- 
gested on a small scale among whatever persons 
found themselves mutually interested in it, although, 
for its greatest benefits to appear, a larger project 
would probably be needed. Nor is there any reason 
for limiting the functions of the Exchange to “ехрегі- 
mental psychology,” in the narrow sense, or, for that 
matter, to psychology alone. On the contrary, it 
should be open to any kind of problem which involves 
the attempt to discover facts by procedures which 
can be made public, and to any scientist who wishes 
to cooperate, regardless of his field, Finally, it goes 
without saying that the mere accretion of large num- 
bers of subjects is in itself of no value. 


In research, 
nothing can be substituted for expertness, care, and 
imagination, and the Exchange would accelerate the 
progress of psychology only if its members exhibited 
these qualities. 

The writer will be happy to receive suggestions 
and comments, favorable or unfavorable, from any 
members of the Association who find themselves 
interested in such a project. 
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AVAILABLE INTERNSHIPS IN PSYCHOLOGY 


HELEN MORRILL WOLFLE 


American Psychological Association 


HE following table is a first listing by the 
APA office of institutions offering internships 
in psychology. The table is not complete. 
We sent out 79 questionnaires, of which 42 were re- 
turned; 6 of these said they had no intern-training 
program. Possibly some well-known training insti- 


tutions did not return the questionnaire because they 
VA hospitals are not 


had no vacancies at present. 


included. 

Students of the proper qualitications should take 
"ing to the institution of their 
exist at present and some 


the initiative in app 
choice. Some vacanc 
will be open according to the dates in the table. 


The table lists the institution, address, to whom to 
al interns, the 


apply, the supervisor of psychologic 
handled by the institution, the 


type or types of case 
hologists, and social 


number of psychiatrists, psyc 
workers on the staff, the stipend, whether mainte- 
nance is provided, the date appointment begins, the 
appointment, whether it can be ex- 
ibility of academic credit being ob- 

scholarships аге available, age 
his sex, the degree 


duration of the 
tended, the pos 
whether 


tained, 
requirements of an applicant, 
required, and experience demanded. 

In listing the number on the staff, 
nearest full-time equivalent. Also, 
rs were omitted if they 

Vacant staff positions 


totals are 


dropped to the 
interns and auxiliary membe 
were separately enumerated. 
were not counted. 

A dollar sign in the column 
can be obtained, but extra pay- 


The median amount deducted 


Maintenance means 


that maintenance 
ment is demanded. 
is $350 a year. Supervisors estimating the money 


value of maintenance generally started around 5100 


a month. 

A plus 
s of extra requirements: either the institution 
rs a higher degree than the minimum 


sign after the degree indicates one of two 


type 
strongly prefe 


marked as acceptable, or else some specific course is 
mentioned as necessary, besides the degree itself. 
These courses in general are those that prospective 
AB or MA interns would choose as correct academic 
training for internships. 

If two salaries are mentioned, the lowest degree 
acceptable for either is listed. B 

The majority of appointments have no definite 
starting date, and are for one year, with possibility 
of renewal. In general, either sex may apply. 
About half require the MA, the rest the BA; only one 
requires no degree. Age requirements are various; 
some institutions set a lower limit and some an upper. 
Almost none of them requires experience. 

The following abbreviations were used: 


Types of cases: 

All—AIl types of psychological and psychiatric 

cases 

Ep—Epileptic cases 

M. Def—Mental deficiency 
M. H.—Mental hygiene 
Pr. C.—Problem children 
P—Psychotic, psychiatric 


P-N—Psychoneurotic 

N-P—Neuro-Psy chiatric 

V. G.—Vocational Guidance 
Other abbreviations: 

m—month 

y—year 

Ind—indefinite 

n—none, no limit stated 

?—not stated 

E—either 

^— possible 

a—about, approximately 


var—various 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION 


‚ Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital 

. Univ. of Calif. Med. Sch. 

‚ Child Center, Catholic Univ. 

- The Children's Village 

- Cleveland State Hospital 

‚ Connecticut State Hospital 

‚ Delaware St. Hospital 

. Des Moines Child Guidance Cen. 
. Elgin State Hospital 

‚ Grasslands Hospital 

- Тһе Guidance Center 

- Illinois Children's Hosp-School 

. Institute for Juvenile Resch. 

. Institute of the Penn. Hospital 

. Kings County Hospital 

. Lapeer St. Home & Trng. Sch. 

. Letchworth Village 

‚ Lincoln St. School and Colony 

© Lynchburg State Colony 

. Mansfield State Hosp. & Trng. Sch. 
- Manteno State Hospital 

. Menninger Foundation 

. Univ. of Minn, Univ. Hospitals 
. Neurological Institute 

‚ New Hampshire St. Hospital 


J. Dept. Inst. & Agencies 


New York Hosp-Westchester Div. 
- Norwich State Hospital 


Philadelphia St. Hospital 


. Psychopathic Hosp, Univ. Towa 
. Southbury Training School 

- Taunton State Hospital 

. Wayne County Trng. School 

. Wichita Guidance Center 


Worcester Child Guidance Clinic 


© Worcester St. Hospital 


ADDRESS OF INSTITUTION 


AVAILABLE INTERNSHIPS 


ADDRESS APPLICATIONS TO 


400 E. 30th St, New York 16, N.Y. 
Langley-Porter Clinic, San Francisco 
Washington, D.C. 

Dobbs Ferry, New York 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Middletown, Conn. 

Farnhurst, Delaware 

Des Moines 9, Iowa 

Elgin, Illinois 

Valhalla, New York 

1737 Prytania St, New Orleans 13, La. 
2 N. Clark St, Chicago 14, Ill. 

907 S. Wolcott Ave, Chicago 12, 1]. 
49 & Агсһ Sts, Philadelphia 39, Penn. 
Albany Ave. & Winthrop St, Brooklyn 3 
Lapeer, Michigan 

Thiells, Rockland County, N.Y. 

861 5. State St, Lincoln, Ill. 

Colony, Amherst County, Va. 
Mansfield Depot, Conn. 

Manteno, Illinois 

Topeka, Kansas 

Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


168th St. & Ft. Washington Ave, N.Y.C. 


105 Pleasant St, Concord, N.H. 
Trenton, New Jersey 


121 Westchester Ave, White Plains, N.Y. 


Drawer 508, Norwich, Conn. 
Philadelphia 14, Penn. 

Towa City, Iowa 

Southbury, Conn. 

"Taunton, Mass. 
Northville, Michigan 

3422 E. Douglas Ave, Wichita 8, Kans. 
21 Catherine St, Worcester, Mass, 
Worcester 1, Mass, 


5. Bernard Wortis 
Robert E. Harris 

M. Gertrude Reiman 
Howard P. Kelsey 
Blake Crider 

Edgar C. Yerbury 
M. A. Tarumianz 
Allan H. Frankle 
Phyllis Wittman 
Director 

Hazel Long 

Ann Heilman 
Frances C. Perce 
Edward M. Westburgh 
Solomon Machover 
A. T. Rehn 


| Supv, Psych. Interns 


William W, Fox 

D. L. Harrell, Jr. 

Neil A. Dayton 
Alfred Paul Bay 
Robert C. Challman 
Paul E. Meehl 
Louise R. Hewson 
AST. Rabin 

L. N. Yepsen 

James H. Wall 
Hermann O. Schmidt 
Eugene L. Siclke 

W. R. Miller 

E. N. Roselle 

Ralph M. Chambers 
T. G. Hegge 

Joseph E. Brewer 
Esther C. Whitman 
Eliot H. Rodnick 
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IN PSYCHOLOGY 


SUPERVISOR OF INTERNS TYPE OF CASE STIPEND at ыш eee sex Que 
QUIRED 
Е 
5 
1. D. Wechsler All 85 8 8 1860y Q) July 1 12 |+| 0 |<40 | E| МА | No 
2. R. Е. Harris P 45 5 8 1200y 0 Ind. 12 ++ 0 | 20-30 E BA+ No 
3. M. G. Reiman Pr.C.P. 1 1 4 None! 0 Oct. 1 11 titi + | Ind. E| МА | No 
4. H P. Kelsey Pr:C. 1 1 8 None + Ind. 12 40; 0 | Ind. | E| BA No 
5. B. Crider р 5 1 3| 100m +) Ind. 6-12.--| ?| > | 20-30) ? | BA No 
6. J. D. Holzberg P,P-N;Pr.C. 13 4 3 1380у $ Summer 12 +| 0| 0 | Ind. Е) MA | No 
7. J. Jastak All 9 2 4 50-75m + Ind. 12 +'0 0 |«30 | E| MA No 
8. A. H. Frankle Pri; 0 3 0 125m 0 Ind. 12|00 0 | 21 on| E| MA No 
9, P, Wittman р 15 3 7| 82-130! $ Quarterly 6-24++ 0 20-50 Е ВА No 
10. Sr. Psychologist р 3 2 2 40m + Ind. 12 +70, ? 22-35 F | BÀ | No 
11. H. Long Pr.C. 2 1 4 2000y 0 12 000 | 2 E BA+ ? 
12. A. E. Heilman Pr.C. 0 1 2 100m 0 Aug. 1 6+P + 2 М| BA+ | 6 
, Ё„С, Perce Р.С. 6 915 65-145m 0 Feb, Aug. 6 1+1 0| 0 |? E| MA No 
. W. Westburgh P,N,V.G. 25 5 1 None + June, Sept. 12 ++ ? 23-35 E| MA 6-9 
15. S. Machover All 201114 1860y 0 Feb, Sept. 12 ++) 0 | 22-35) E | MA No 
16. C. G. Mitchell M.Def. 2 3 8 195-220m 0, Ind. 12 + 0 | 20-30 E ВА+ No 
17. B. Whittredge | M.Def. 11 3 5 1560y S Ind. 12 |P 4| VA | Ind. | E| MA No 
18. W. Sloan | M.Def. 3 5 4 82-100m S Ind. 3-12 ++ 0 20-35) E BA No 
19. J. N. Buck M.Def,Ep,P 2| 21 852-1226y + July, Sept. 12 ++ 0 2140 E BA No 
20. L. C. Gothberg M.Def. 0| 2| 5 884у +| Ind. 12 +| 0| 0 |2240 E | MA |? 
21. M. Murphy P 16 5 8 65-145m 8 Ind. 3-12-- +| 0 | 180n E | N No 
22. W.K N-P 33 1311 100m 0 Ind. 24 |+ 0) 0 | 21-35 E ВА No 
23. S. R. Hathaway АП 4 3 5 960m 0 Ind. 0-12 ++ + | 23-40 E | BA+ | No 
24. L. R. Hewson N-P,Pr.C. 74 3 9 75m 0 Ind. 12 O+ 0 | 21-35 F | MA+ No 
25. A. I. Rabin p,P-N,M.H. 10 2 3 25m + Sept. 11 4 0 0 2045 E ВА No 
26. L. N. Yepsen All ? 16 ? a 100m 0 Ind. 12 +/+] 2 | Ind. | E MA No 
27. E. 1. Strongin |Р 17| 4| 0. 80m + Ind. 12 |4141 2 | Ind. | F | МА Var. 
28. H. O. Schmidt Р 21| 9| 4| None + Ind. 12 |+ + | 22-35 Е MA No 
29. W. Р 17 1| 6 2100-2900y! $ Ind. Ind. + 0 0 21-30 E BÀ No 
30. J. R. Knott | AMI 9, 2, 5 1200y | 0 Ind. 12 0+ 0 22-30 M MA No? 
31. M. Cotzin | M.Def,Ep. 0 3 3 1200-1920у $ Ind. 12 |4--- 0 | 20-30 Е BA No 
32. R. DiMeo P 14 1| 4 None + July d 12|?!»| $ | 21-30 F BA No 
33. Т. б. Hegge | M.Def. 1| 7| 8 Ind. ? Ind. 9-12--4-, 0 21-35 E MA No 
34. J. Е. Brewer Pec. 0 4 1 150y 0 Ind. 12 4-345 0 Ind. E МЕ No 
35. Е. C. Whitman PEC: 3 3 3 None + Sept. 12,04- 0 21-45 Е МА No 
36. E. H. Rodnick | p,p-N 15 6 5 None? + July Sept. 12 P+ +7 22-40 E MA No 


1 Full scholarship is available with internship in lieu of salary and maintenance. 


з PhD candidates only. 


3 USPHS stipends available ($L600-2000). 


THE PROBLEM OF PRIOR PUBLICATION 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


HEN an author submits a manuscript 

to the editor of an APA journal and 

has that article accepted, he may nor- 
mally expect to see it appear some months later. 
Most journals have a publication lag of from 6 to 
18 months, and normally articles are printed in the 
order in which the editor accepted them. There are 
three exceptions to this rule: the Journal of Applied 
Psychology, the Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
and the Journal of Comparative and Physiological 
Psyċhology accept articles for immediate publication 
if the author is willing to pay all publication costs. 
These articles are called “early publication” or 
“prior publication” articles because they appear 
earlier than they normally would or prior to their 
regular turn in the publication schedule of the jour- 
nal. 

For the past year and a half the Board of Editors 
and the Committee on Publications have been con- 
sidering continuing or discontinuing the policy of 
prior publication. In September, 1947 the Com- 
mittee on Publications requested that statements on 
both sides of the question be printed in the AMER- 
ICAN Psvcroroocrsr in order to bring the problem to 
the attention of all members and to allow interested 
persons to express their judgment. 

I have asked two APA editors to prepare the fol- 
lowing statements since the editors are most thor- 
oughly acquainted with the advantages and dis- 
advantages of prior publication. The editors are 
anonymous. As is customary, the affirmative side 
of the case is presented first; the opposing arguments 
follow. The two sides of the case should be studied 
particularly by members of the Council of Repre- 
sentatives for they will have to decide what the APA 
But the problem is of interest to all 
members: they write the articles, own the journals, 


policy will be. 


pay the bills, and gain or lose by wise or unwise 
Е 


policy decisions.—D rr. Мог 
THE CASE FOR PRIOR PUBLICATION 

At the September 1935 meeting of the APA, a 

Round Table on Time Lag in Publication of Psycho- 

logical Research was held at the request of members 

who objected to the fact that there was, in general, 
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an unreasonably long time lag in publication of re- 
search papers. Many suggestions for reducing time 
lag were made. One of the most important was that 
provision be made for immediate publication at 
author's expense. 

Following this meeting, this idea, which had long 
been in use by the Journal of Applied Psy chology, 
resulted in the launching of two new journals to 
meet the need, namely, Psychological Record and 
The Journal of Psychology. At a later date, the 
Journal of Experimental Psychology and the Journal 
of Comparative and. Physiological Psychology adopted 
the same policy. 

At the September 1946 joint meeting of the Board 
of Editors and the Committee on Publications the 
question of the policy of prior publication at author's 
expense was raised. 

At the meeting of the Board of Editors on April 
11, 1947 extended discussion of the interrelated 
problems of publication lag and prior publication 
upon payment of costs by the author took place. 
The editor who had raised the question of prior pub- 
lication was unable to be present but submitted a 
letter stating that the problem of lag in publication 
can be solved by merely accepting or rejecting ar- 
ticles so that no more than a six-months lag can pos- 
sibly exist. It was his view that only the most 
significant articles be accepted. By arbitrary edi- 
torial action the problem of lag can thus be solved 
and by inference the policy of early publication at 
author’s expense would be solved simultaneously. 

It was pointed out that all papers meeting reason- 
able scientific standards should be accepted. Tf an 
arbitrary policy were to be followed of rejecting 
manuscripts because the editor's quota for six 
months happened to be filled, it would merely result 
in shifting “good papers" to competing journals ог 
would result in the establishment of new 
take care of the publication needs of eve 
numbers of psychologists engage: 


journals to 
r increasing 
d in research, 

On the other hand, if an editor accepts all papers 
meeting reasonable standards and, furthermore, if 
there is great productivity within the field repre- 
sented by a given journal, 


it is obvious that lag in 
publication will become 


increasingly great. A policy 
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of prior publication at author's expense will help to 
reduce this lag. It will increase the budgeted num- 
ber of pages per volume resulting in a direct contri- 
bution to the readers and subscribers without 
handicap to those authors whose articles are accepted 
and printed in their regular turni This is an under- 
statement because it is a direct benefit to authors 
are accepted and printed in regular 


whose artic 
turn since it is an important means of cutting down 
lag for these authors. 

It should be pointed out that the policy of early 
publication at author's expense is a sort of automatic 
regulator of lag in publication. For example, when 
the lag becomes less than six months the editor can 
inform authors who desire early publication at their 
expense that the lag in publication is so short that 
“early publication at their expense" will not be of 
benefit, Under these circumstances such authors 
would undoubtedly desire to have their regular turn 
since "early publication” would tend to approximate 
Should the number of acceptable 
so that an editor faces the task 
of preparing an issue without sufficient manuscripts 
on hand, it is obvious he would suspend the polic 
of early publication because it would, then, have no 


" n 
regular turn. 
manuscripts dwindle 


meaning. 
The above 
the desirability of permittir 
followed the policy of early pu 
(except during the war pe 
was rationed) to continue to do so. 
then vary from journal to journal depending upon 
5 as for each field represented by 


considerations would seem to point to 
ng editors who have long 
iblication at author's 
riod when paper 


expense Н 
Policy would 


the needs and conditior 
a given journal. Uniformity and rigidity of rules 
applied to all APA journals would seem to be admin- 
For example, the purposes and 


istratively unwise. d 
sychologist are such 


commitments of The American Ps : 

as to demand a different set ol policies from the pur- 
beri sv , 

poses of The Journal of Experimental Psychology. 


THE CASE AGAINST PRIOR PUBLICATION 
IN THE APA JOURNALS 

Who are the owners of the APA journals? Each 

and every member of the APA is an equal owner. 


Hence it is obligatory upon the editors and the Com- 
mittee on Publications, as trusted temporary agents 
of the owners, to strive constantly to maintain in 
their policies and practices absolute fairness to all 
he Association. 

> of prior publication represents, in prin- 


]t does 


members of 
The policy 


ciple, an objectionable case ої favoritism. 


not treat each of the journal contributors (the great 
majority of whom are also the journal owners) alike, 
but gives special preference to those having greater 
financial resources at their command. Prior pub- 
lication makes it possible for contributors with 
money to buy immediate attention for their scientific 
work, whereas those without money must wait sev- 
eral months for an equal chance to obtain attention. 
The principle is plainly undemocratic and therefore 
out of place in our Association. Let me cite two 
instances where the policy may operate unfavorably 
for the impecunious author. 

1. An editor practicing prior publication receives, 
let us say, two marginal manuscripts. Neither is a 
clear “must”; both are on that painful borderline of 
acceptability where the editor finds judgment diffi- 
cult and rejection disagreeable. One author offers 
to pay for publication; the other does not. The 
editor finds an inherently tough decision further 
complicated by this fact. Though he may not be 
consciously swayed, yet he may begin to "perceive" 
unexpected merit in the manuscript accompanied by 
cash. He starts to rationalize: after all it costs the 
Association nothing to publish this marginal article; 
the author assumes all costs; it will be just so much 
free “extra reading” for subscribers; it isn't keeping 
out or delaying better material; why not stick it in, 
especially since it means only one letter of rejection 
to write instead of two? The marginal author (poor) 
is excluded; the marginal author (rich) squeezes in. 
Not for a moment do I believe that an editor know- 
ingly would follow this inequitable course; but as an 
editor myself I fear that the jingle of cash would 
inevitably complicate further my already difficult 
task of judging borderline manuscripts. 

2. Still more serious is the injustice that may be 
done to the poor author who has written a paper of 
high scientific merit. Suppose Mr. A and Mr. B 
have both written significant PhD theses in, say, the 

г. Both men are 


field of experimental psycholog 
equally able and equally promising. Mr. A has 
money at his disposal with which to buy prior pub- 
lication; Mr. B has none. Each has extracted two 
timely and acceptable articles out of his thesis mate- 
Each submits the two articles to APA jour- 
Since he offers to pay the costs, Mr. А has 


rials. 
nals. 
them both published promptly, let us say in the 
month of January. Mr. Bs articles, due to normal 
lag, will appear at best in the following October 
issue. In June of the same year, a first-class uni- 
versity seeks an instructor in experimental psychol- 
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It finds A апа В are the two best candidates 
in the field. But A, it discovers, has two published 
articles to his credit; B, none. Who gets the job? 
A, the affluent young man—thanks to the inequitable 
publication policy. To him who hath shall be 
given—but should the APA do the giving? 

The essentially undemocratic nature of the policy 
can scarcely be disputed. Its proponents, however, 
argue that in practice probably not a great deal of 
harm is done. The sin is slight because the resulting 
illegitimate baby is so tiny. May we not overlook 
the seed of injustice in the system in the interests of 
various expedient gains? 

This concession, I feel, would be a dangerous thing. 
The APA should have no policy on its books that is 
inherently inequitable, even though its inequitable 
nature may not at all times be apparent. 

What other, privately owned, journals may do is 
irrelevant to the issue. The APA journals are mem- 
ber-owned and are not run for profit. Their policies 
must be judged in this light, and not according to 


ogy. 
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the practices of privately-owned, profit-seeking 
periodicals. 

As for the argument that up to now little demon- 
strable harm has been done, I should like to point 
out that at the present time the prior publication 
policy exists in only three of our journals, and that 
its existence even in these journals is not widely 
known to APA members. Should it become the 
open and advertised policy of the APA to institute 
prior publication in all its appropriate journals (and 
surely if the policy is good for one it is good for all), 
then authors will become aware of the dual system, 
and will be tempted to purchase immediate space 
lest they lose out in the competition for professional 
attention. I venture to predict that the evil will 
then become greatly aggravated, and that the line 
between the haves and have-nots will grow sharp 
and embarrassing. The editor’s task of judging 
manuscripts will become more difficult, and the cash 
competition for attention will wax invidious, 


SUGGESTIONS ON THE FORMATION OF NEW 
STATE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Committee on Organization of New State Societies, Conference of State Psychological Associations 


JAMES Q. HOLSOPPLE, HERMON W. MARTIN, HARRY J. OLDER, Chairman 


he following hints, guides, and suggestions 
may be helpful to those who are in the throes 
of organizing new state psychological associa- 


tions. 
To those states in which a full blown state organi- 


zation is only a gleam in the eyes of a few individual 
psychologists may we point out some of the benefits 
which states now organized have found in such an 


arrangement. 
BENEFITS OF A STATE ORGANIZATION 


With the trend in various states toward licensing 
it behooves psychologists in every 


and certification, 
n this 


state to get together and formulate their plansi 
It is only at the state level 


most important area. 
al licensing 


that any progress can be made on leg 
and, or certifying. Formal state organization makes 
more certain the unification of the attitudes of all 
psychologists in a state. Tt also lends weight when 
ate governments to be able to present 
ations of the entire group to be 
In one state, a 


dealing with st 
the recommend 
affected by proposed legislation. 
upon discovering Lee Steiner’s book, 
Take Their Troubles, decided that 
‘are, psychologists 


state senator, 
Where Do People 
in order to protect the public welf 
should be licensed. He consequently set about 
drawing up a bill to provide for same. Fortunately, 
ablished organization of psy- 


his state had a well est 
ed to advise him about the 


chologists which was invit 
Tf such a thing should occur in a state 


legislation. 
ganization, laws 


in which psychologists have no or 
may be enacted which will affect every psychologist 
in the state without giving them a chance to state 
their case in any concerted manner. 

Most state organizations have at least one meeting 
ir at which members may present papers and 


a ve 
ite in the discussion of current problems of 


participi 
professional interest. 

TO FORM A STATE ASSOCIATION 
that a state psychological 


ume, then, 
What happens next? 


Let us as 
association is a good idea. 


Ordinarily it works this way. First, a few public- 
spirited citizens get together and decide to circular- 
ize the psychologists in the state. (Frequently, the 
only list available will be the APA Yearbook.) 
Through correspondence, a meeting of all interested 
psychologists will be arranged. This may be in con- 
nection with the state scientific association meeting, 
ata regional psychological meeting, or any other con- 
venient time. Second, at this organization meeting 
a temporary chairman and secretary should be 
elected. A committee can be appointed to draft a 
proposed constitution. This tentative constitution 
can then be voted on by holding another meeting or 
by a mail ballot of all persons believed by the com- 
mittee to be qualified for eventual membership. 

Finally, assuming that a constitution has been 
adopted, a list of the membership can be drawn up 
and oflicers can be elected and you now have a state 
psychological association. Later on we will present 
a framework for a constitution which may be help- 
ful. First, however, consideration should be given 
to possible affiliation with the APA, because this 
may determine some of the provisions of the constitu- 
tion. 

ADVANTAGES OF AFFILIATION WITH THE APA 

There would appear to be many advantages to 
affiliation. Membership in the Conference of State 
Psychological Associations of the APA provides an 
opportunity to keep up with developments in other 
states through annual meetings and through distribu- 
tion of information by the Conference throughout 
the year. In addition, the Conference has répresen- 
tation on the Council of Representatives of the APA 
thus enabling the states to have direct participation 
in the governing of the national organization. 

Another advantage that may result from affilia- 
tion should be considered. If a state association has 
members who are not members of the APA, such 
members may pay dues of S4 per year to the APA 
and receive the AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST and a copy 
of the Fearbook achieving the status of State Afūli- 
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ate in the APA. Some states establish a class of 

non-voting affiliates who are allowed to attend open 

meetings but do not receive journals or have any 
status in the APA. 

In the event that affiliation is considered desirable, 
here is how to go about applying: 

1. Check your constitution and by-laws to make 
certain they contain nothing which conflicts 
with the APA constitution and by-laws. 

Send to the Executive Secretary of the APA, 

1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washing- 

ton 5, D. C., the following things: 

A. A copy of the constitution and by-laws. 

B. A list of officers. 

С. A list of members. 

D. A letter requesting affiliation, stating on 
what such request is based, e.g. vote of the 
membership. 

These materials will be presented by the Executive 
Secretary at the annual meeting of the APA which 
follows their receipt. At that meeting the applica- 
tion will be taken under advisement by the Council 
of Representatives, but will not be voted on until 
the following annual meeting. 

Following is a suggested constitution which is ac- 
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tually a composite of those now in effect in the vari- 
ous states presently affiliated with the APA. The 
use of its main provisions will simplify matters, for 
it contains nothing which conflicts with the APA 
constitution. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE —— PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


ARTICLE 1—ХАМЕ 


The name of the Association shall be the (name of 
stale) Psychological Association. 

(For the sake of uniformity the APA has recom- 
mended the above. It is realized, however, that 
there may be good reason for adopting some other 
name, such as previous legislation, etc. Conse- 
quently, this recommendation is not restrictive.) 


ARTICLE TI—Purpose 


The purpose of the Association shall be to advance 
psychology as a science, as a profession, and as a 
means of promoting human welfare. 

(Several states use this, or some variant of it, and 
tind that it covers the situation without being re- 


strictive.) 
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ARTICLE III —MEMBERSHIP 


(It is on this point that the existing states differ 
most widely. Any new association should consider 
most carefully just who its members shall be. The 
general consensus of most groups seems to be that 
since the state association will represent the pro- 
fession in many spheres, particularly legal, it is neces- 
sary to observe high professional standards in 
delimiting the membership. It has likewise been 
recommended strongly by many persons that mem- 
bership ло! be limited to any particular kind of psy- 
chologist, because it is quite apparent that those 
state associations which have been most effective in 
dealing with the outside world have been those in 
which all psychological interests in the state are 
represented, making it possible to present a united 
front. 

In states where interest is high among non-psy- 
chologists most associations provide for such by the 
creation of non-voting affiliates. In view of these 
considerations most have adopted membership pro- 
visions similar to those below.) 

1. Members shall be Members, Associates, or Life 
Members of the American Psychological Association 
who reside in or are employed in the state of —, 
and who apply in writing for membership. 

2. Affiliates shall be Student Affiliates of the 
American Psychological Association or other inter- 
ested persons who reside in or are employed in the 


state of ‚ and who apply in writing for member- 
ship. 


3. Members shall have all rights and privileges of 
the Association. 


Affiliates may attend all meetings 

but may not vote. 

ARTICLE. IV—Orricers AND ExkcuTIVE. Councit 
(ок BOARD or DIRECTORS) 


1. The Executive Council of the Association shall 
consist of the following: A President, a President- 
elect, a Secretary and Treasurer, the Senior Repre- 
sentative (in terms of service) to the Conference of 
State Psychological Associations, and two F 
Council Representatives at large. 

2. The and President-elect 
elected for terms of one year each, the 
elect succeeding automatically to the 
upon the expiration of his term. 

3. The Secretary and the Treasurer 
elected for terms of three years each. 

4. The representative to the Conference of State 


Sxecutive 


Ire] > 

President shall be 
President- 
presidency 


shall be 
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Psychological Associations shall be elected in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the American Psychological Association. 

5. The Executive Council representatives shall be 
elected for staggered two-year terms. 

6. A majority of the Executive Council's member- 
ship shall constitute a quorum. 

(Local conditions will necessitate variations, but 


this is the setup generally used.) 
ARTICLE V— COMMITTEES 


The standing committees of the Association shall 


be: 
1. The Committee on Ethics and Professional 
Practices. 
2. The Committee on Membership. 
3. The Committee on Nominations. 


4. "The Committee on Licensing and Certification. 

5. The Committee on Programs. 

6. The Committee оп Relationships with Other 

Organizations. 

7. The Committee on Elections. 

(These are the committees which existin 
tions have found necessary. In no case has any one 
association set up all seven. Local conditions must 
determine which of these, or others, are necessary. 


g associa- 
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Committee members will serve for the duration of 
the term of the president under whom appointed, 
and may be reappointed.) 


ARTICLE VI—MEETINGS 


The Association shall hold at least one business 
meeting during each calendar year, the dates of such 
meetings to be determined by the Executive Council 
and publicized to the membership at least 30 days 
in advance. Twenty per cent of the membership 
shall be required as a quorum. 


ARTICLE VII—AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to this constitution may be made at 
any business meeting by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers present; or by a mail ballot in which the polls 
shall be closed 30 days after date of mailing of bal- 
lots. 


In the event that incorporation is considered de- 
sirable, legal advice on problems such as limited 
liability, profit-vs-non-profit status, ability to enter 
into contracts, to receive gifts and endowments, etc., 
should be secured before adopting a constitution 
and by-laws. 


NEEDED RESEARCH ON EXAMINING DEVICES 


DOROTHY С. ADKINS 


U. S. Civil Service Commission 


ROM time to time the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission receives inquiries from both uni- 
versity students and faculty members on sug- 
gested topics for thesis research or on the possibilities 
of carrying on research projects cooperatively with 
the Commission. For this reason, the Commission 
wants to make a general statement regarding its 
interest in research on examining devices and to 
show by specific illustration some of the types of 


research projects it would like to encourage. 

The Commission welcomes research on all types of 
examining devices for a wide variety of government 
positions. It is at this time emphasizing research 
likely to increase the availability of or to improve 
written te ting because more widespread use of 
written te 
moting production and in reducing unit costs. 


s will have the greatest effect in pro- 
It 
would be glad, however, to have access to research 
on methods of evaluating education and experience 
and on ways of appraising personality characteristic 


such as those essential in working effectively with 
other persons. 
When an organization such as the Commission 


begins to explore possibilities of the research that 


would be useful to it, there is danger of over-emphasis 
on projects having an immediate application to day- 
ense of more 
lortsighted to 
research only 


to-day operating problems at the ex 
It would be s 
take the point of view of encouraging 


fundamental research. 


on such problems as the development 
battery tor selection of calculating mac 
and of being disinterested in more fui 


пе operators 
ndamental re- 
search as to the nature and methods of measuring of 
human traits. 


Although many pressing operating 


problems demand immediate workable solutions, 
over-all progress is in the long run dependent to a 
large extent also on basic study of the nature, organi- 
and 
Thus the Commission encour- 


zation, and interrelationships of human traits 
their measurement. 
ages and will actively cooperate in some research for 
which the immediate application may not be readily 
apparent, but which will in the long run result in 
significant improvement of our examining and place- 


ment techniques. 


of a valid test 


In the case of some studies on which universities 
might be willing to cooperate with the Commission, 
it may be desirable or necessary that agreements be 
reached regarding protection of the confidential na- 
ture of test material. A thesis based on test material 
does not necessarily require reproduction of the en- 
tire test. А description of the items or a few sample 
items, together with directions, often suffice. For 
many other studies which would be useful to the 
Commission, however, this problem would not need 
to arise. If the results of a study show what kinds 
of tests should be used in examining for a particular 
class of positions and how they should be combined, 
the particular tests tried out would not be used as 
official tests of the Commission, but alternate forms 
could be constructed. 

As a general rule, the forms of tests currently in 
use by the Commission cannot be made 
lor experimen 


available 
al purposes. In some instances, the 
Commission will devote particular forms of tests to 
research purposes, where the expected returns war- 
rant such a course. 


The staff of the Commission, both in its central 
and its regional offices, will give 


limit of their resource 


assistance to the 


in the planning and carrying 
out of test research projects. Care will have to be 
exercised to work out projects that can be completed 
within a student's time allotment. 
different aspects of 
by different studen 
one professor. 


In some cases 
à broad problem can be attacked 
ts working under the guidance of 


For some types of projects, arr 
made for employees of 
as subjects. 


angements can be 
government agencies to serve 
The continuing availability of the sub- 
jects over the period of time c 


they are needed should 
be 


carefully. explored, however. 


Studies requiring 
follow-up ma 


lead to disappointment during periods 
of high turnover of personnel. 


Listed below are some types of abilities on which 
research as to their nature and me 


ment would be useful. 


thods of measure- 
There are also problems that 
need to be solved tor each of 


а large number of oc- 
cupations. 


When basic factors have 
and practical tests for the 
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been identified 
m devised (as is now true 
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in the case of some factors), the tests can be tried 
out for different occupational groups to determine 
which are useful in predicting job performance and 
what their weights should be. A project designed 
to yield the best techniques for conducting job analy- 
ses for test construction purposes would be worth 
while. Detailed job analyses for individual occupa- 
tional classes would also be very useful. Similarly, 
improved general techniques for obtaining criteria of 
job performance would be helpful, and specific 
studies of the most suitable criteria for success in 
each of the major governmental occupations could 
also be used to advantage. For some of the broader 
occupational groupings, such as engineering, the 
most suitable number of options that should be used 
for examination purposes needs to be determined. 


For many occupational fields, knowledge of the , 


classification grades for which a written test would 
improve validity or would yield essentially as good 
validity as an unassembled examination at reduced 
cost would be valuable. Should tests for higher 
grades contain harder items than those for lower 
grades, and, if the same tests are used for different 
grades, should the same or different rating standards 
apply? In many cases, а basis for determining 
whether a. particular test should be included in the 
examination asa ratable element or only asa qualify- 
ing element 15 needed. What are the best weights 
for each of the ratable elements in examina- 
tions? The reliability of both tests and of criteria 
of successful job performance should be explored. 
The most appropriate test length and the most ap- 
propriate scoring formula often should be determined 


to use 


by tryout. ' 
Not all thesis projects would provide the answers 
to all of these specific questions for particular occupa- 


tions. They may serve, however, to suggest various 


plans for suitable projects. Pap 
The following list may also be useful in indicating 


some types of abilities on which research can be 


undertaken profitably. 
1. The ability to write reports and government 


correspondence. A large number of government 
jobs obviously require the ability to write reports, 
letters, and memoranda. 

2. Writing ability of the type needed in the infor- 
‚ аз distinct from editing ability. 


mation field f. 
(for such positions as 


3. Scientific writing ability i j 
Economist which require analytical studies with 
written reports). à 
abilitv may overlap the writing 


The extent to which this type of 
ability referred to in 
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(1) above is a question for investigation. It may 
also be that there are other types of writing ability 
that are distinct from these, such as that required 
for high-level administrative jobs. 

4. Editing ability as distinct from writing ability. 

5. Reading ability. Although there are many 
tests of reading ability, the question of how many 
separable reading factors there are remains unan- 
swered. What reading factors are important? Are 
some more significant for particular fields of work 
than for others? What reading factors are related 
to success in administrative work? In scientific 
work? In legal work? 

6. The ability to set up and plan scientific experi- 
ments and the possibly closely related ability to 
evaluate the results of these experiments. Research 
is needed on the basic nature of such abilities. Are 
they best measured by the use of conventional “in- 
telligence" tests or are some specially devised tests 
needed? For example, the ability to evaluate sci- 
entific results possibly could be measured by requir- 
ing a choice from among several conclusions which 
could be drawn from the results of a particular ex- 
periment or the subject could be required to select 
from among several alternatives the design for an 
experiment that would best solve a particular prob- 
lem or yield a required result., Perhaps a general 
test of such abilities could be developed by simplity- 
ing and diversifying the subject-matter content, or 
possibly separate tests would be needed for different 
fields, such as psychology, physics, etc. 

7. Creative ability. By this is meant the type of 
ability required by inventive scientists, or the ability 
to get unusual insight or to get insight more rapidly 
than the normal person does. 

8. Teaching ability. The problem of how best to 
predict teaching success is by no means solved. Here 
again, however, there has been some research. 
for examples, bulletins of the National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations of the American Council on 
Education, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, 
New York. 

9. Supervisory ability. 
knowledge, and personality correlate with successful 


See, 


What factors of aptitude, 


performance in dealing with other persons in a super- 
visory situation? 

10. Abilities needed for contact or liaison work. 
What factors of aptitude, knowledge, and personal- 
ity correlate with successful performance in a liaison 


situation? 
11. Administrative or executive ability. 
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12. Abilities needed for successful performance in 
investigative work. 


13. Abilities needed for a variety of clerical posi- 
tions. , ў : à 

14. Abilities needed for a variety of machine- 
operator positions. : 

15. Abilities needed for subprofessional work, such 
as that of Scientific Aids. 

16. Abilities needed for work at the beginning pro- 
fessional level. Should the e 
an aptitude test, a subject-matter achievement test, 
or both? If an achievement test were included, 
could minimum qualifications be dispensed with? 
What tests can be used 


amination consist of 


17. Accounting aptitude. 
to test the aptitude for learning accounting? 

18. Abilities needed for successful performance in 
employee counseling. There is also need to know _ 
how to test the ability to conduct interviews, such as 
those involved in positions like Social Worker, Ad- 
It seems probable that written tests 
alone will not provide the answer for this type of 


judicator, etc. 


ability, but it may be that written tests could be de- 
veloped to cover at least a part of the abilities re- 
quired. 

Other subjects for research not relating to written 
tests but illustrating additional types of studies that 
also would be useful to the Commission and other 
agencies in connection with examining and place- 
ment techniques are as follows: 

1. Methods for predicting the differences among 
people in adjusting to changes in their working 
environment in terms of organization, procedures, 
and personality. 

2. Methods for measuring the differences in people 
in their preference for "rush" work or evenly-paced 
work. 

3. Methods for determining which applicants or 
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employees are most likely to be content in routine, 
repetitive operations. 

+. What elements, if any, are present in "face-to- 
face” leadership which are absent in impersonal 
leadership or "administrative ability"? What are 
the essential elements in face-to-face social control? 
How much of it depends on personal characteristics 
of the leader, how much on techniques and timing in 
applying controls? 

5. What abilities are required in making field ob- 
servations? How much of the ability of field natu- 
ralists, geologists, etc., to discover unusual or novel 
specimens is due to aptitude 


ing? 


How much to train- 
How much depends on interest factors? How 
do such factors operate to produce results? If these 
abilities are dependent on training, what is the 
ture of the training? 

6. How important are biographical data, including 
avocational information, in predicting the 
scientists? Of administrators? 

7. What methods are best for determining 
“persuasive” abilities of persons? 

8. What are the basic interest patterns rel 
success in various occupations? 


na- 


success of 
the 


ated to 
What use can be 
made of data on differential patterns of inte 


rests in 
relation to competitive civil service examin: 


tions? 

The foregoing suggestions are not intende 
vide an exhaustive list of worth-while the 
but only to serve as illustrative of the m 
studies in which the Civil Service 
interested. 


d to pro- 


5 projects 
any types of 
Commission is 
Communications regarding any of these 
suggested problems or other topics 


‚ addressed to the 
Policy and Test Development Section, U. S. Civil 
Service Comm 


ion, Washington 25, 1). C., are in- 
vited. Inquiries may also be made in person to our 
regional office Examining and Placement Divisions 
or to the Policy and Test Development Section in our 
central office. 


THE NEW DIVISION ON MATURITY AND OLD 
AGE: ITS HISTORY AND POTENTIAL SERVICE 


SIDNEY L. PRESSEY 


The Ohio State University 


HE Division on Maturity and Old Age is at 

present the only one in the Association which 

has been admitted according to the by-laws 
for establishment of a division. All the others were 
either carry-overs as from the American Association 
of Applied Psychology, or hypothecated by the joint 
committee of the APA and AAAP which drew up the 
new by-laws, as representing established interests. 
The experience of the division in getting itself into 
existence is thus of some general interest as bearing 
on the satisfactoriness of the procedures set up for 
this purpose. That only some five years ago this 
area was so little specifically recognized that it was 
then neither established nor hypothecated, but now 
has more than met the requirements, 


isa group which 
Tt there- 


suggests that the tield does have potential. 
ms worthwhile in both respects briefly to re- 
‚ and to consider its 
iture. 


fore see 
view the history of the division 
esirable program and possible service in the fu 


PROCESS OF BECOMINÓ A DIVISION 
Looking back, it would seem 

fifteen years there have been 

ng psychologists re- 


ON THE 
First as to history. 
that for well over 

istinct stirrings of interest amor 
and change through the adult 


garding development | ‹ 
cern was with this or 


nd older years. At first, concer 
hat special trait (as general ability or learning), or 
special period (as old age). But increasingly the 
need seems to have been felt for a total view of the de- 
velopment of the entire person, and throughout the 
adult years. The writer strongly felt this need. As 
1 f the joint committee of the AAAP and 


а member o 
the APA which was formulating the by-laws for the 
new combined association, he therefore suggested 
thata proposed division of childhood and adolescence 
be instead a division of developmental psychology, 
and cover the entire life span. This suggestion 
rather, the feeling seemed to 
ig on childhood and adoles- 


aroused little interes 
that those specializir 


be 
ablished group, with their own 


cence were a long est 
Idress of the Division on Maturity and 


1947 


1 First presidential ac 
Old. Age, Detroit, September 12: 


methodologies, affiliations, and services to render, 
and busy with their own interests and problems, thus 
making them a natural division unit. 

The writer was inclined to agree. Moreover, 
those working with adults and the aged presumably 
would meet problems and need methods very differ- 
ent from problems and methods in the nursery 
Services to be rendered would 
d be in- 

in chil- 


school, for example. 
surely be different; different agencies wou 
Types of psychologists interested 
erent. 

1 with t 
nave litt 
tunity to develop programs or leadership. 
»ecially concer 
an abundance 


volved. 
dren and in oldsters might be di 
total group, a minority concerne 
ages might be somewhat lost, and 


In a big 
he older 
e oppor- 
On the 
ned with 
of work 
| related 


other hand, a new division es 
the adult years would have 
distinctly its own, could best correlate wit 
interests as in medicine, and would have opportu- 
ers and make its 


nity and need to find its own leac 
own plans. 

An attempt to organize a division especially in 
this field therefore appeared worthwhile, to see if 
there was sufficient interest, and also to see how the 
as yet untried procedures set up in the by-laws for 
forming a new division would work. Accordingly, 
in July of 1945, the writer asked a small group of 
people who had worked in the area (H. S. Conrad, 
I. Lorge, Н. C. Lehman, G. Lawton, C. Buhler, К. 
G. Kuhlen, W. R. Miles, D. Wechsler) whether they 
thought such a division desirable, and if so, would be 


willing to have their names appear on a request for 


signatures for its formation. All were in agreement; 


accordingly a petition asking for a new division was 
sent to about 600 individuals thought possibly in- 
terested. A statement was also published in the 
Psychological Bulletin. About 100 favorable replies 
were received by December, 1945; only six were in 
any respect unfavorable and these on the grounds 
that there were already too many divisions, or that 
a division of human development: including child- 


adolescence. would be more desirable. 


hood and 
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These signatures were turned over to Dr. Marquis 
as Recording Secretary of the Association, and the 
division approved at the skeleton meeting held in 
Columbus in December, 1945. 

Had enough interest been shown to warrant a 
division? Only future outcomes can answer that 
question—as for most other divisions also. How 
had the by-law machinery worked? Smoothly. 
But were requirements stiff enough? The first ques- 
tion should be answered before that one can be, ade- 
quately. The number of petitioners required might 
well be raised from 50 to 100. However, the need 
would seem to be not so much for higher bars against 
the organization of new interests (inertia, lack of 
leadership, and conservatism will usually take care 
of that problem), as for more ready means for elimi- 
nation of feeble divisions. 

Though the Association had approved the division, 
much remained to be done. Tentative by-laws were 
prepared, sent to those signing the original petition, 
revised in terms of a few suggestions, and unani- 
mously approved by all those replying. Votes were 
also obtained as to best name (Division on Maturity 
and Old Age seemed most favored) and suggestions 
as to desirable committees, and members for them. 
In 46 first officers were elected, a first business meet- 
ing held at Philadelphia, and now the first program 
presented here in Detroit. Presumably by now the 
division is really under way. But for what purposes? 
A brief word now about these matters. 


MAJOR SERVICE TASKS 


In the first place, the div 
contributions to make, to bring about more effective 


ision should have major 


dealing with important current practical problems. 
Interest in the older individual has grown so rapidly 
that some felt this division might well confine itself 
to the older ages. The increasing proportion of old 
persons in the population, and their better health 
and greater longevity, all can result in their greater 
usefulness, or increasing burdensomeness on society. 
That medicine sees the urgency of this situation is 
evidenced by the recent establishment of two jour- 
nals dealing with gerontology and geriatrics. How- 
ever, it is well recognized that even what seem 
problems of health in the older ages may often be 
primarily psychological. The debilitating effects of 
retirement are quite clearly problems for psychology. 
Institutions for the elderly differ enormously in the 
extent to which they are either depressing or stimu- 


lating, and have real programs. The elderly person 
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not in an institution may have even more disturbing 
problems; and they may also affect, in diverse ways, 
his family. 

Soon or late, in one way or another, these problems 
become personal problems for most of us. When 
Should retirement come? Should there be tapering 
before? What should a professional man do after? 
We have doubtless all seen faculty members blunder 
about with these problems. They are often distress- 
ing for both the individual and the institution. They 
are primarily psychological problems and they much 
need psychological study. Psychologists should find 
here distinctive opportunities for both constructive 
professional work before retirement and continuing 
usefulness after. The importance of old-age coun- 
seling is well recognized. Various types of programs 
for the elderly are now developing to help them find 
recreation, companionship, and usefulness. Other 
old people might best understand and be ina position 
to work on many such subjects. 

The division has taken the attitude that it was not 
concerned simply with the older ages, but rather with 
the total sweep of development and change from 
adolescence on. What are some of the problems 
included by this more extended concept? It brings 
in the issue of "retirement" in fields such as aviation 
Where an individual may not be able to continue as 
pilot beyond middle age. Such an instance well 
illustrates that. competences in different 


) types of 
work show different rates of decline. 


с Psychologists 
might well consider to what extent, in such a field as 
aviation, an early retirement limit might be extended 
by better adaptations of men or machines, or other 
opportunities found, once a special usefulness is 
passed. More generally, what relations mav age 
have to work? What about the older executive in 
business or government or in educational institu- 
tions? Is conservatism or testiness or simply 
ness in older administrators a danger, f 


slow- 
increasing as 
leadership tends more into older hands?—Such fac- 
tors can be of pervasively grea importance in a busi- 
ness, a college, a government. These questions 
should receive systematic psychological study, They 
are issues that affect us all. ў d 

Psychiatrists well know that there are age differ- 
ences in the incidence of men What of 
psychological: phenomenon? 
Various psychological problems appear at various 


al diseases. 
the menopause as a 
ages, many perhaps made by our society rather than 
What, 


of the middle-aged woman, perhaps 


by age in itself, but nevertheless real now. 
for instance, 
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widowed or divorced, or perhaps recently finished 
with the tasks and purposes involved in bringing up 
children? Few of these problems have received the 
psychological attention they should. But chronic 
adjustmental problems may have their locus in the 
job rather than the family. Two graduate students 
have recently made, for the writer, studies of the 
inter-personal relations among teachers in an ele- 
mentary school, and workers in a library. What 
problems these good people did have! A contro- 
versy about an office window, opened and closed six 
times in one hour. The teacher who could not forget 
former wealth. The one whose much-talked-of baby 
never came. The usual cliques and jealousies. 
But before we smile too broadly at these vagaries, 
don’t most university departments, even of psychol- 
ogy, have as unfortunate or trivial difficulties? 
Should not a practical psychology study ways of 
dealing with them? And are not developmental 
factors in these instances important—the frustra- 
tions of middle age, the exasperation of personality 
conflicts which have continued many years and seem 
likely to continue many more, both the rivalries and 


the favoritisms which spring up between different 


age groups. 

Practical problems of development 
not only to those in retirement, є 
e middle aged; they come also early in 
eges will gradu- 


and change 


de 
come to the older 


worker, to the 
adult life. For instance, soon our coll 
ate many thousands of veterans who have the 
maturity, the desire for status, and often the family 
i n nearing 30, but nevertheless 


responsibilities of me 1 
Шу are only lads just 


academically and vocation: 
through their schooling. That there are many 


s—of marriage, vocation, recrea- 


practical. problem vo 1 
inity Jiving which need 


tion, adult education, commu 
seeing with more of a developmental perspective, 
need not be further illustrated. 


MAJOR RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


The need for research is very great, and little done 
ed to accomplishment regarding the first 


as compar 
What can be done to bring 


two decades of life. 
genius to earlier and greater fruition—or continue 
high levels of productivity, if fruition does begin 
May we not have a new nature-nurture con- 
f ag the decline of the later years? 
emphasized the highly individ- 
s of growth in abilities for 


early? 
troversy regardir 
Recent studies have 
ual character of the curve 


each child. There seems every reason to believe 
that the development, proliferation, ог decline of 
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abilities in the adult years will be found far more 
complex, and subtly affected by both constitution 
and circumstance. What are the shifts in basic 
attitudes from early to middle to later adulthood? 
Social development and change is indeed an elabo- 
rate process through childhood and youth; how much 
more so during all the years following. Only 
glimpses seem as yet obtained of the exquisitely 
sensitive growth of the emotional life during the first 
20 years; how much more subtle and complex must 
be that growth and change during the next 60! 
Little is known ol the integrative elaboration of per- 
sonality in the first two decades; how much more 
complicated must be that process in the three score 
years following! 

We in this division are concerned with a range of 
years three times that of childhood and youth, dur- 
ing which there are changes probably in total more 
complex and more controllable, if means of control 
were known. They are the important years of life. 
They have been studied developmentally almost not 
at all. It seems not too much to hope that ours 
might be the field of most fruitful and distinctive 
psychological work of the next two decades. 


RESUME AND POLICY 

In final resume it may, then, be said that this 
division is the first to come into being by due process 
It found the law reasonable, 
It at- 


tempts to organize, and thus explicitly recognize and 


of by-law, so to speak. 
and the process not unduly burdensome. 


foster, work in a field of psychology until recently 
largely neglected. It is indeed much concerned with 
old age, but no less with the other adult years, since 
it emphasizes that development and change go on 
throughout the adult period, which should be seen as 
a whole. Throughout the period there are problems 
— vocational, familial, social, economic—toward a 
better understanding of which we hope to contribute. 
The division believes that a true developmental psy- 
chology includes not simply the period of growth, but 
the entire sweep of the human life span. Ultimately, 
a union with that other developmental group con- 
cerned with the first two decades of life may therefore 
However, this division should 


well be desirable. 
continue until the major purposes have some assur- 
ance of accomplishment ; until psychologists do think 
about the years after 20 as well as 


developmentally 


the years before, and until problems of adult life 
which much need study from that point of view are so 
dealt with. Tt has contributions to make, to psv- 


chology and to human welfare. 


(Comment 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN MEETING OF PSYCHOLOGISTS IN OSLO, 1947 


The first Scandinavian meeting of psychologists 
was held in Oslo, August 5-9, 1947. About 400 
psychologists and students of psychology from 
Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Sweden, and Norway 
participated. The agenda included problems both 
of theoretical and applied psychology. 

The King, Crown Prince and Crown Princess of 
Norway attended the opening session. The Prime 
Minister greeted the guests on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. Professor Aase Gruda Skard, president of 
the Norwegian Psychological Association, reviewed 
the part played by the Scandinavian countries in 
psychological research. ^ Professor, Harald 
Schjelderup, director of the Psychological Institute 
at the University of Oslo, was elected president of the 
In his opening address he underlined the 
importance of psychological research not only in 
winning the war, but even more in winning and con- 
solidating the peace. 

During the meeting the following lectures were 
delivered at plenary sessions: 

Arvo Lehtovaara (Finland): The first impression. 
Edgar Rubin (Denmark): The realities of everyday 
life as a problem. 


dr. 


meeting. 


G. Rasch (Denmark): Evaluation of intelligence 
tests. 

Torsten Husén (Sweden): Principles of the con- 
struction of group tests for measuring the total 
intellectual resources in adults. 

Harald Schjelderup (Norway): Change in personal- 
ity caused by global psychoanalytical treatment. 
At the sectional sessions the following papers were 

read: 


1. General ана Experimental Psychology 


J. Joergensen (D.): What is psychology? | 
T. A. Kaliski (D.): Some part-whole problems in the psy- 
chology of perception. 

L. Székely (S): The availability of acquired knowledge 
for productive thinking. Е 
R. M. Volqvartz (D.): Observations on the transposition 

of size. 
F. Brandt (D.): Form colorism. : 
the psychology of visual perception. | | 
Andersen (D): On the biological intelligence and its 


New contributions to 


J. 


functions. 


Е. Oestlyngen (N.): The disproportionate occurrence of 
right- and left-turned drawings. 
P. Koseleff (D.): On constancy phenomena. 


II. Child Psychology and Educational Psychology 


Helga Eng (N.): Recent work of the Institute of Educa- 
tional Research at the University of Oslo. 

B. Leunbach (D.): Self regulation as a method in child 
care. Observations on own children. 

L. Bernstein (S.): Education and modern psychology. 

I. Johannesson (S.): Social types in the school class. 


III. Personality, and Social Psychology 


E. Tranekjaer Rasmussen (D.): Some characterological 
investigations in connection with selection of salesmen. 

C. Joergensen (D.): Character and ethics. 

LL sen (N.): The problem of suggestion. 

A. Hansen (D.): Nicknames 
acter and personality, 

A. Lehtovaara (F.): Mimics as 
of heredity. 

G. II. Monrad-Krohn (N.): Excessive unilateral mimics 


in connection with impairment. of voluntary facial 
movements, 


Oc. Oedegaard (N.): On the 
as indicated by their ins 


and their influence on char- 


à psychological problem 


psychology of social groups 

anity frequency. 

A. Langkiaer (D.): The psychology of needs 
possibilities. 


and sales 


IV. Psychological Tests 


T. Husén (S): Problems of intelligence tests in the light 
of investigations of twins, An examination of 200 
pairs of male twins, 

N. Bratt-Oestergaard (D.): Results of the 
test on Danish traitors, 

E. Bohm (D.): The Rorsch 
thenia. 


Rorschach 


ach diagnosis of psychas- 


I 


`. Piene (N.): School maturity tests, 


V. Occupational and Vocational Psy 
А. Madsen (Di): 
employees. 
G. Sjallung (D.): An improve 
tional psychology. 
A. Wollstein (D.): Psychological examin 
capped persons (especially of deaf-mutes), 
Coucheron- Jarl (N.): Terminolo, 
occupational psychology. 


chology 


A follow-up study of the selection of 


d evaluation scale in voca- 
ations of handi- 
My gical problems in 
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Student Affiliates 
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ITH this month's issue of the -l merican 
Psychologist a new section, devoted ex- 
clusively to material considered of im- 
portance to Student Affiliates of the APA, is being 
initiated; it is designed to fit the needs of the expand- 
ing group of graduate students in psychology. 
Possibilities for inclusion on this page are (1) notices 
of assistantships, fellowships, scholarships, intern- 
ships, etc.; (2) job opportunities in the field; (3) 
articles on topics such as psychology as a career, 
training programs, and problems of the graduate 
student; (4) announcements and reports of Student 
Affiliate sessions at regional and APA meetings; (5) 
announcement of plans of the Committee on Student 
Affiliates; and (6) notes and news of special interest 
to Affiliates. Readers are urged to send to the Edi- 
tor of the American Psychologist any material which 
they believe would be of interest. The committee 
believes that this page will foster in Student Affiliates 
a feeling of “belonging” and will enable the APA to 
serve their needs much better. 

Student Affiliateship enables students i 


c identified with the APA prior to the 


ogy to becom 
completion of their training. While the Student 
APA, he receives, for 


Affiliate is not a member of the : í 
a $7.50 annual fee, a copy of the Yearbook, subscrip- 


tions to the American Psychologist and the Psycho- 
logical Abstracts, and is permitted to join one of the 
three journal clubs. | 

Tt has been agreed that the student in order to 
affiliate must (a) be endorsed by a member of the 
APA and “... be judged by that member to have 
sufficient ability to continue with psychology as a 
profession;” (b) have completed at least his sopho- 
more year with three courses in psychology; and (c) 
“have a satisfactory general average with a ‘B’ 


n psychol- 
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average in psychology." A person cannot normally 
continue as a Student Affiliate for more than three 
years. If the Affiliate cannot qualify for member- 
ship in the APA during this time, the Affiliateship 
may be renewed. 

Applications may be obtained from the chairmen 
of departments of psychology or from the office of 
the Executive Secretary and may be filed any time 
during the year. 

Proof of the role that the APA is playing for stu- 
dents is the addition of 1400 Affiliates in a little over 
two years. 

Since the establishment of the Committee on Stu- 
dent Affiliates by the Board of Directors of the APA 
in 1945, the committee has been able to initiate, 
under the chairmanships of John Gray Peatman and 
Stuart W. Cook, various types of activities to serve 
the needs of Student Affiliates. Sessions have been 
held at regional meetings to discuss the problems of 
students, and a session on job opportunities was 
scheduled at the last APA meeting. These and other 
activities which will help meet the problems of Stu- 
dent Affiliates are being undertaken by the present 
committee of Francis Р. Robinson, chairman, APA 
members Robert C. Tryon, Beth Wellman, Walter 
C. Shipley, and Robert L. Thorndike, and student 
members Fred Vanasek, Robert Dixon, Margaret 
Shuttleworth, and Caroline Josephine Franke. 
Student Affiliates are urged to communicate with any 
member of this committee on any activities which 
they feel will help them maintain closer contact with 
the profession or will enable the APA better to serve 
their needs. 

Francis P. ROBINSON 
The Ohio Slate University 
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VI. Clinical Psychology 


: The psychology of mistakes. 


A. Tamm (5 ) 
\ short treatment by character-ana- 


O. Raknes (NJ: : 
lytical vegetotherapy. 

S. Pedersen (82: Psychop 
found social changes. 


athological reactions to pro- 
(Refugee neurosis and dis- 


placed persons.) 
discussion of the edu- 


A full day was given to the і 1 
ir working condi- 


cation of psychologists and to the 


tions. A committee was elected to deal with the 
questions of cooperation among Scandinavian psy- 
chologists, including the publication of a Scandina- 
vian review of psychology. 
- The next Scandinavian meeting of psychologists 
will be held in Sweden in 1950. 
AASE GRUDA SKARD 
President, Norwegian 
Psychological Association 


ill 


HENRY CHAUNCEY 


PRESIDENT, Epucationat. TESTING SERVICE 
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APA VS. DIVISION MEMBERSHIP 


When 1948 dues bills were mailed to АРА mem- 
bers last November I sent along with each an 
explanation of how to compute the year’s dues. 
The explanation was made necessary by the fact that 
the APA is trying to let the divisions assume all the 
rights and powers granted them by the constitution. 
One of those powers is the right to determine its own 
membership. So each APA member got an ex- 
planation telling him which, if any, divisions he 
belonged to, how much it cost to belong to the divi- 
how to resign if he did not want to accept all 


sions, 
his division memberships, and how to compute the 
total he owed. I pointed out that each division 
had full authority over its own membership and 
that questions about membership in a specific divi- 
of that 


the 1948 dues bill 


many APA members, 
the first. accurate information of their 
The interests of 


ed 


provic 
status in the different divisions. 
m had changed since the time several 


some of the 
irs before when they had expressed their prefer- 


ye 
Hence we have been writing explanations and 


ences. 
turning money ever since to people who did not 
follow the instructions. people who sent extra 
money and asked me to add their names to another 
division. Since the rules governing division mem- 
bership are still not clear to all members, I am going 
to try to explain them here 
The APA and its 18 div 
19 overlapping circles. One circle includes all APA 
members; the other 18 each include the members of 
A person can belong in the APA 


re 


sns can be thought of as 


one division. mi 1 
circle without belonging in any of the division circles 

H 1 1 aj i a 24 
in a division circle without being 1n the APA 
Or, he can belong in the APA circle and in 


sion circles. 


or 
circle. 
any number of divi 

Each circle determines its own membership. No 
how long he has been a member of the APA 


matter 
cannot become a member of one of the 


a person 
If it wants 


divisions unless that division elects him. 
| division can require APA membe 
to division. membership. Then the 
APA circle. 
But a 


rship as a 


to, € 
prerequisite 
circle lies wholly within the 
with a number of divisions. 
admit. non- APA members if it 


division 
That is the case 


division can also 


wishes to. That is true, for example, of SPSST; 
about half of its members do not belong to the APA. 

Here are the classes of division members and the 
rules governing the election of each? 

Division Affiliates. If a division wants to include 
persons who are not members of the APA, it can do 
These people are Division Affiliates of the APA. 
The div 
just as it likes. 
are sociate" and "Fellow", because those are 
APA titles. 

Associates. When a person wants to join the 
APA, he submits APA application blanks. These 
applications accumulate until the Board of Directors 
Then the Board reviews 


ion can call them members or athbliates 


The only titles it cannot call them 


has its winter meeting. 
all accumulated applications and elects those who 
meet the APA's membership requirements. The 
divisions do not enter into this process until after 
the person has been admitted to the АРА, Then 
I send the new Associate a letter explaining the 
division structure, I tell him that the membership 
requirements of each division were published in the 
January 1947 .Lmerican: Psychologist and that he 
may apply to any division for which he considers 
himself qualified. Incidentally, each division's re- 
quirements for Associates and for Fellows will be 
republished next month. When the division. re- 
ceives an application, either from one of these 


newly-clected Associates or from someone who has 
been an APA Associate for a longer period, it is free 
to act on the application in any way it sees tit. The 
person is already an APA Associate; he can become 
a division Associate also if the division elects him. 


Ii the division rejects him, he is still an APA Asso- 
ciate. 
Fellows. When an Associate wants to become a 


Fellow, he must be approved both by a division and 
by the APA. Here the APA and 
must work closely together. 
constitution neither, acting alone, has the power to 


the divisions 
For under the present 


make a person a Fellow. The divisions cannot 
elect. Fellows; only the APA ean do that. But the 
APA can only elect Fellows who have been nomi- 


nated by a division. 

The procedures are as follows: When a person 
wants to be promoted from Associate to Fellow he 
If the division approves, it 


applies to a div sion. 


11: 


3 
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nominates him to the APA, saying, in effect: "We 
think this person is worthy of becoming a Fellow 
and we nominate him for that honor." The Board 
of Directors reviews all these nominees to make cer- 
tain that they meet the APA's minimum standards, 
seconding the nominations, as it were, of the divi- 
sions. Then it’ passes the recommendations on to 
the Council of Representatives. If the Council ap- 
proves, the person becomes a Fellow of the division 
that nominated him and is given its title, such as 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology. In brief, the division 
nominates the Fellow and picks the title by which he 
will be known. But the APA Council of Repre- 
sentatives does the actual electing. 

After a person once becomes a Fellow, a special 
situation arises: he may then be granted the title of 
Fellow in some other division without reference to 
the APA. For example, suppose that an APA 
member who belongs to the Division of Esthetics 
the Division of Theoretical-Experimental Psy- 
ogy becomes a Fellow in Theoretical-Experi- 


anc 


cho 
mental Psychology by the procedure just described. 
Then the Division of Esthetics can say: “We think 
you ought to be a Fellow in Esthetics also so we 
grant you that title.” The APA has nothing to say 
about the second title; it approved the title of 
Fellow for the applicant when he became a Fellow 
in Theoretical-Experimental Psychology. 

Because these membership rules are still relatively 
new, many members are not acquainted with them. 
Frequently, therefore, they write to the APA office 
asking me to add their names to a specified division, 
Because many divisions accept any APA member 
who wants to join, I frequently know in advance 
what is going to happen: I write to the applicant 
telling him that he must apply to the division; he 
writes to the division secretary who accepts him and 
asks me to add the new member’s name to the 
division roster. Knowing in advance that this is 
going to happen, it would be easier simply to add 
the name directly without bothering the division 
secretary. But if I do that, I am taking away the 
ion’s privilege of choosing its own members. 


div 

Coordination between the APA and the divisions 
on these membership problems requires a time table. 
The Council of 
New Associates 


The divisions meet once а year. 

Representatives meets once a year. 
are elected by the APA once a year. 
Election of Associates and 


Dues bills are 
mailed out once a year. 
promotion of Associates to Fellows have to be fitted 


into this time schedule. The Council cannot have a 
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special ballot whenever someone decides he wants to 
We cannot afford to make out 
dues bills and mail them whenever someone decides 


become a Fellow. 


he wants to join a new division; the one dollar extra 
dues he pays for joining another division would not 
pay for the clerical work and the several letters in- 
volved. Sə here is a possible schedule for the APA 
and the divisi 

Division Affiliates may apply for election to a 
division whenever they want to. The division can 
act upon these applications whenever it wants to. 
It reports them to the APA office by October first 
of any year. 


jns: 


In November the person receives а 
dues bill. If he pays it, he becomes a Division 
Affiliate on the first of the following January. 

"Associate applicants may apply to the APA any 
time they want to. All applications on hand by 
March 1 are reviewed by the Board of Directors in 
March. Those elected are notified in April that 
they have been elected Associates of the АРА. 
Their election is effective as of the preceding Jan- 
uary 1. 

-Issociates may apply to a division whenever they 
want to. The div 


sion can act upon these applica- 
tions whenever it wants to. By October first of 
each year the division reports the names of its new 
Associates to the APA office, In November each 
Associate receives a dues bill informing him of his 
membership in 


the division. That membership 
becomes effective the first of the following January. 

Fellow applicants may apply to a division when- 
ever they want to. The division must examine 
their credentials and nominate those whom it ap- 
proves before the Council of Representatives meets 
in September. Actually, in order to allow the 
Board of Directors time to examine these nomina- 
tions, they must be received by August 1. The 
Council votes on all nominations in September. In 
October each applicant is notified of Success or fail- 
ure. In November each newly-elected Fellow gets 
a dues bill Showing his new status. 
becomes effective t 


That status 
ле first of the following January. 

I am afraid that all these rules may still sound 
complicated and full of red tape. But with 18 
divisions and the APA besides, rules are necessary. 
With the APA and the divisions all holding power 
over membership, none can afford to 
other's rights. 


violate an- 
80 these are the rules that are in the 
process of being established. If the members under- 
stand them, 19 secretaries will lead easier lives. - 
Dart Wore. 
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John G. Jenkins died on January 30, 1948 at the 
age of 46. He had been professor and chairman of 
the department of psychology at the University of 
Maryland since 1938. During the war years he 
served as chief of the aviation psychology program 
in the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, United 
States Navy. Dr. Jenkins was a cooperating editor 
of the Journal of Applied Psychology and the 
Psychological. Bulletin, a member of the American 
Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology, a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the Ps :ho- 
logical Corporation, president of the APA's Division 
of Industrial and Business Psychology (1946-47), 
and president of the Division of Military Psychology 


(1946 48). 


Thaddeus L. Bolton, former chairman of the de- 
gy at Temple University, died 

About a year ago 
Bolton Trust Fund 
d for 


partment of psychok 
January 3, 1948 at the age of 82. 
he established the Thaddeus L. 
of $63,000, the income of which is to be use 
psychological research by the department at Temple. 

Margaret Henninge, school psychologist at White 
Plains, New York, died March 28, 1947. 


Educational Testing Service is the name of the 
newly formed organization which merges the testing 
activiti s of three leading agencies in this field: the 
American Council on the Carnegie 

ation for the Advancement of Teaching, and 
Examination Board. James 


Education, 


Found 
the College Entrance ; е 
B. Conant, president of Harvard University, 15 
1 of the Board of Trustees. Other trustees 
Fulbright, United States Senate; 
nt, University of Washing- 


chairmat 
are: James W. 
Raymond Allen, preside 
ton; Katharine McBride, president, 
McConnell, University 


Bryn Mawr 


College; Dean Thomas R. 
of Minnesota; Francis T. Spaulding, New York 
State Commissioner of Education; Joseph W. 
Barker, president, Research Corporation, New York 
City; Harold Hunt, superintendent of schools, 
Chicago; and Lester Nelson, principal, Scarsdale 
High School, Scarsdale, New York. 

Henry Chauncey is president of Educational 
Testing Service, having previously been director 
of the College Entrance Examination Board. He 


formerly served as assistant dean of freshmen, as- 
sistant dean of faculty, and chairman of the com- 
mittee on scholarships at Harvard. 

Only the testing activities of the three groups 
have been merged. Each will continue indepen- 
dently its other activities in the field of education. 
The units of the American Council on Education 
invelved are the Cooperative Test Service, the 
National Teachers Examination, and the ACE Ex- 
The Carnegie activity involved is the 
Graduate Record Office. The College Board is 
turning all its testing activities over to the new 
agency but will continue as an association of colleges 
and schools having common interests in problems 


amination. 


of admissions and related educational matters. 


w 


as the most popular of the subjects 
which the U. S. book reader called for in 1947, 
according to the American Library Association’s 


Psychology 


report reviewed in Time magazine for February 9, 
1948. Books on housing ran second in demand, and 
books on business third. “The average American 
betrayed no interest at all in World War II, atomic 
energy, or international affairs." 


Cecil M. Freeburne has joined the staff of the 
department at Bowling Green State University at 
the rank of assistant professor. 


Morgan Upton, chairman of the department’ of 
psychology at Rutgers University, has been dec- 
orated by the British Government. He was made 
Honorary Officer of the Civil Division of the Most 
Excellent Order of the British Empire. 
which resulted in this decoration wa 
Deputy Director of the British Ministry of Supply 
Mission from 1941 to 1940. 


The service 
rendered as 


Milton E. Hahn dean of students 


UCLA on February 
of Syracuse Universit 


»ecame 
L 
v's Psychological Service Cen- 
ter, a post which will now be tilled by Maurice E. 
Dr. Troyer is also director of the Evalua- 


at 
| director 


He was former 


Troyer. 
tion Service Center and professor of education at 


Syracuse. 
Garth L. Thomas was appointed instructor in 


experimental psychology at the University of Chi- 


1948. 


cago beginning January, 
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A. KELLY 
The Ohio State University 
1948 Program Committee Chairman 


APA in 1948. i 
charge of the Program Committee and the other in 


Each year two new people, one in 


charge of the Local Arrangements Committee, are 
inducted into the work it takes to run an association. 
George A. Kelly, heading the Program Committee, 
has been gradually broken into the facts of associa- 
tion life by the system of having served on the com- 
mittee in previous years. His duties will be over by 
the time the APA program is published. in July. 
After that he may receive complaints, but he will 
not have to work late arranging events, Irving 
Whittemore, completely new to the job, as local 
chairmen usually are, would find Edward T. Raney 
1917) able to offer heartfelt advice. 
He will work hard up to the time of the APA meeting, 


(chairman, 


and during the meeting itself will be besieged night 
and day by people unable to find rooms, people who 
want to change hotels, program chairmen who find 
their rooms too small, the Board of Directors wanting 
a mimeograph machine, and others with still other 


wants. By Monday morning after the APA meet- 


ing, he will feel he deserves a vacation from psy- 
ИБ but actually, if past experience is any 
guide, he will have to start promptly to work on his 
own job, to make up for all the hours he gave to 
An Vin the preceding months. 


x 


Invixc С. WHITTEMORE 
Boston University 
1948 Chairman of Local Arrangements 


APA in 1914, Florentine Hackbusch has sent 
in the following account, which she found ii 
Psychological Clinic of Nov. 15, 1914, 
are hers, 

“The 


1 the 
The italics 
American Psychological Association will 
meet this year in conjunction with the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
session will be opened by the President, p 
B. Woodworth, of Columbia, on 
Christmas Week, December 20th, 
the following d 


The 
rofessor 
Tuesday of 
and continue on 
у For the general gatherings of 
the Psychological Association, the Board of Mana- 
gers of the University Hospit 


al has granted t ле use 
of the Medical Clinic Room, which will seat 200 to 
300 persons, is well equipped with projectic 
paratus, etc., 
University 


m ap- 
entrances. The 
Hospital is only half a block distant 
from the Laboratory of Psychology in College Hall, 
where similar meetings of 
will be held. 


and has several 


committees and sections 


“The Headquarters of the Association will 
Hotel Walton... . The 
occasion 


» the 
social possibilities of the 
will be cared for by the University. of 
Pennsylvania, which will entertain. the 


Association 
daily at luncheon. 


This will give an opportunity for 
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informal conferences, making the members better 
acquainted and facilitating the transaction of 
business, as well as adding greatly to the enjoyment 
to be had from meeting." 


George D. Stoddard, president of the University 
of Illinois and a member of the U. S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, has been appointed the 
United States representative on the Executive 
Board of UNESCO. Dr. Stoddard replaces Milton 
S. Eisenhower, who had been serving temporarily on 


the board., 


Norman A. Stack was recently appointed execu- 
tive director of the new Jewish Vocational Service 
in Toronto. He was formerly acting director of the 
Boston Jewish Vocational Service. 


Michael Erdelyi, formerly with the University of 
Detroit, has since last fall been professor of psy- 
chology at Mary Washington College of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Fredericksburg. 


William F. Madden has resigned from Middlebury 
College and has accepted a commission as Lieutenant 
in the newly formed Medical Services Corps of the 
Navy Dept. in Washington, D. C; 


The Virginia Academy of Science will hold its 1948 
meeting on May 6, 7, and 8 at the Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Virginia. The Psychology Section will 
meet on May 7th. 


The psychologists of Belgium have recently formed 
у entitled “Societe Belge de Psy- 


an association : 
following are officers: president, 


chologie". The 
M.A Michotte; vice-president, M. A. Ley; secretary, 


M. S. De Coster; treasurer, M. J. Nuttin; and 


delegates, M. F. Fransen and M. J. Paulus. 


Experimental Psy- 


The Quarterly Journal of | 
British journal of 


chology is the name of a new | 
psychology which will include both experimental 
laboratory investigations and clinical studies with a 
scientilic orientation. The editor is R. C. Oldfield, 
and the editorial board is D. Russell Davis, G. C. 
Drew, G. C. Grindley, M. D. Vernon, J. W. Whit- 
field, and O. L. Zangwill. 

The journal will be open to contributors from any 
eo MI editorial inquiries should be addressed 
Experimental Psy- 
The 


country. | 
to R. С. Oldfield, Institute ol 
chology, 34, Banbury Road, Oxford, England. 
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annual subscription of thirty shillings should be sent 
to Messrs. W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Petty Cury, 
Cambridge. It is hoped that the first number will 
appear in the spring of 1948. 


Stanley D. Porteus director of the Psychological 
Clinic of the University of Hawaii since 1922 and 
previously director of the research laboratory at the 
Training School, Vineland, New Jersey, will resign 
from the University of Hawaii early this year. His 
present plans are to spend full time in writing and 
research. 


Jess Spirer was appointed coordinator of the 
University of Miami Guidance Center, succeeding 
John R. Beery, who was appointed dean of the 
School of Education. Dr. Spirer was formerly 
director of the Psychological Clinic, which is part 
of the Guidance Center. 


The College of Speech Therapists, England, is 
holding a Conference on Speech Therapy in London 
at the Royal Society of Medicine, from September 
20-24, 1948. One of the chief aims of the College in 
arranging this Conference is to promote the organ- 
ization of an International Federation of Speech 
Therapists. 


The 1948 Vassar Summer Institute for Family and 
Community Living, under the directorship of Mary 
Fisher Langmuir, is offering classes for about fifteen 
hard-of-hearing children, aged 4-12, from July 1 to 
July 29. The Vassar Institute is a graduate school 
for parents, teachers, and professional social work- 
ers. Workshops and seminars for the parents of 
these children and for teachers of the hard-of-hearing 
will be directed by Ciwa Griffiths, specialist in 
speech and hearing for San Diego County Schools; 
Lee Meyerson, research fellow for USPHS; and 
members of the regular staff. Applications are 


invited. 


The U.S. Office of Education has made its first 
two appointments of specialists in liberal arts at the 
college level: Jennings B. Sanders, former presi- 
dent of Memphis State College, as specialist in 
history, and Otis W. Freeman, on leave from Eastern 
Washington College of Education, as specialist in 
geography. The addition of other specialists in 
economics, psychology. the biological sciences, the 


physical sciences, and mathematics is also planned. 
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Social Science Research Council Fellowships and 
Travel Grants are available for 1948 for work on 
problems related to understanding the contem- 
porary culture of a major world area outside the 
United States and Canada. Awards will be made 
for Predoctoral and Postdoctoral Area Research 
Training Fellowships and for Travel Grants. The 
closing date for the receipt of applications is April 1, 
1948. Address inquiries to Fellowship Secretary, 
SSRC, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, New York. 


The Summer Rorschach Workshops for 1948, con- 
ducted by Bruno Klopfer and Associates, will be 
held at Homestead, Crafts, Carmel, New York on 
June 6-17 and June 17-29; at Claremont Colleges, 
Claremont, Calif., on Aug. 1-12; and at Asilomar 
Conference Grounds, Pacific Grove, Calif., from 
Aug. 13-25. Each workshop begins with the 
evening meal of the first day and ends with the noon 
meal of the last day. Residence rates for room and 
board will be around $5 to S7 a day. Tuition is 
$50.00 per section. Veterans may register under 
the G. L Bill of Rights. Applications should be 
sent to Bruno Klopfer, 480 Redwood Drive, Pasa- 
dena 2, Calif. 


Clinical Psychologist, Michigan. Pontiac State 
Hospital has a vacancy beginning in July for a PhD 
in psychology with three year’s clinical experience. 
The starting salary is $4020. Applications should 
be addressed to Mr. J. Allard Spoor, Personnel 
Director, State Hospital, 13. 
Michigan. 


Pontiac Pontiac 


The Summer Research Program at the Jackson 
Memorial Laboratory will run on as normal a basis as 
possible after the fire last fall on Mt. Desert Island. 
Facilities in the field of comparative psychology and 
sociobiology were not damaged and will be some- 
Applicants 
should write to the laboratory as soon as possible. 


what enlarged during the year of 1948. 


Six graduate research fellows to work on the ef- 
fectiveness of instructional films will be appointed by 
the Pennsylvania State College, which has been 
awarded a contract by the Office of Naval Research. 
The stipends are from 51000 to S2400. A PhD or 
advanced graduate standing is necessary. 


In appropriation of S45,000 has been made by the 
Rockefeller Foundation to the Ohio State University 
for a study of executive positions in educational 


institutions. The staff of the Ohio State Leadership 
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Studies who will supervise the study includes 
Carroll L. Shartle as director, Ralph M. Stogdill, and 
Alvin E. Coons. 


The second Jackson Iole Wildlife Park summer 
research program has been announced by the New 
York Zoological Society. Animal behavior will be 
studied as one of the areas of research. Limited 
grants-in-aid up to $500 are available for qualified 
graduate students and other research workers. 
Clarence R. Carpenter of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege is the psychologist on the committee; he has 
application blanks for those interested’ in. further 
information. 


St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C. has 
set up an internship program. It offers training at 
two levels, the junior for those having their master’s 
degree in clinical psychology; the senior, 
who have already achieved the PhD. Stipends are 
approximately those set up by the Public Health 
Service, ranging from $1600 to $2400 according to 
the number of years of graduate work completed. 


for those 


Peter Blos has written that he is directing a Sum- 
mer Workshop in Counseling at Goddard College, 
Plainfield, Vermont from July 5 to August 14, 1948. 
"On the staff will be Camilla Kemple, Executive 
Editor, Rorschach Research Exchange and Journal 
of Projective Techniques. Other Staff members to 
be announced later." For announcements, write to 
Goddard College, Plainfield, Vt. 

А Rorschach Seminar at Southern Methodist 
University in Dallas will be conducted by Samuel Js 
Beck from March 25 to March 28. 
occupy four hours daily plus one night Session, will 
be for advanced students. Tuition is 525.00. For 
details, write А. Q. Sartain, Chairman of the De- 


partment, Southern Methodist University, Dallas 5, 
Texas. s 


The course, to 


Clinical Psychologist, Child Psychologist, Bard 
College. Bard College has two ope 


nings in psy- 
chology for the academic year 


1948-49: one for a 
"chologist of either sex, 
preferably with PhD and with suitable training and 
experience, and the other for a young woman to 
teach child psychology and direct Supervision of the 
nursery school. 


Clinical and experimental ps 


Qualified persons should write Dr. 
Edward C. Fuller, President, Bard College, 


Annan- 
dale-on-Hudson, New York. 
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REQUEST TO THE MEMBERSHIP FROM THE 
POLICY AND PLANNING BOARD 


The Policy and Planning Board will meet at the North Jersey Training School, Totowa, 
New Jersey, on April 18-21, 1948. 

The meeting will be devoted to a discussion of various matters of both immediate and 
long-range Association policy, and preparation of a report of these deliberations for publica- 
tion in the June number of the American Psychologist. 

Among a dozen or more problems that have already been called to the Board's attention, 
there are four in particular on which the Board would especially welcome further comments 
from the members. 

1. How can the APA help to invigorate basic psychological research? Rapid profes- 
sionalization of psychology has forced the APA to devote much of its official energies to the 
solution of professional problems in recent years. Has this led to a neglect of other important 
problems for which the APA is properly responsible? 

2. How broad should qualifications for membership in the APA be? Last year the 
Board recommended that after 1950 the PhD degree be required. The Council of Represen- 
tatives decided to delay action on this matter until the Boston meeting. A vigorous criticism 
of the Board’s recommendation was published in February. Involved are all the questions 
relating to professional training at the Master’s level, and to integration of psychologists on a 
national scale. Recent discussion: Annual Report, Policy and Planning Board: 1947, Amer. 
Psychologist, 1947, 2, (June), 191-198; Are psychologists without PhD degrees to be barred 
from membership in the APA? тел. Psychologist, 1948, 3 (Feb.), 51-53. 

3. What role should the APA play in matters of public policy? How can psychologists, 


as a formal group, make their special skills and understandings useful to society at large? 


4. What kind of 


a public relations program should the APA have? Who should we try 
yw much of our professional energy should be devoted to the task? What 


to educate, and he 
can the АРА do that individual members cannot do? Recent discussion and proposals: 
Report of the Committee on Public Relations, 1er. Psychologist, 1947, 2, (Nov.) 492-495; 
Report of the Audio-Visual Aids Committee, тел. Psychologist, 1947, 2, (Nov.) 497-498. 
rd will welcome communications on any other problems, as well, that members 


The Boa 
Letters may be addressed to the Chairman. 


feel should be considered at this time. 
POLICY AND PLANNING BOARD 
RonERT R. Sears (Chairman) 
Davip SHAKOW 
Ерліх К. GUTHRIE 
Rensis LIKERT 
HEL 


MARION А. BILLS 
Ernest R. HILGARD 


Коти S. TOLMAN 


iN РЕАК 


CLARENCE H. GRAHAM 
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AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
h ASSOCIATION 
7- е ton, Massachusetts К 
е ur ар, March 29-April 1, 1948; Hotel Stevens, Chicago 
"от inform “ : x 3 E М 
7 i Psychological Association For information write to: 
а Wallan 5, Dc. Miss Christine Melcher, Exec. Sec'y, N.V.G.A. 


82 Beaver Street, New York 5, New York 


HERN SOCIETY FOR 
nbus AND PSYCHOLOGY CANADIAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Н G S May 27-29, 1948; Winnipeg, Manitoba 
March 25-27, к oa core For information write to: 

For information write to: а: «GR: Mve 

Dr. Joseph Weitz, Newcomb College, Tulane University Dr. C. R. Myers 


p 100 St. George Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana Toronto, Ontario 


un T AMERICAN ORTHOPSYCHIATRIC 
ASSOCIATION 

April 12-14, 1948; Hotel Commodore, New York 

For information write to: 

Dr. Nina Ridenour 

1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York 


May 7-8, 1948; St. Paul, Minnesota 

For information write to: 

Dr. Claude E. Buxton, Department of Psychology 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE AMERICAN ARRATIARA AS 
Х е AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE MENTAL DEFICIENCY 
May 18-22, 1948; Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston 
For information write to: 
Dr. Lloyd N. Yepsen, State Office Building 
"Trenton, New Jersey 


September 13-17, 1948; Washington, D. С. 
For information write to: 

Dr. John M. Hutzel, A.A.A.S. 

1515 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
June 17-18, 
April 16-17, 1948; Temple University, Philadelphia Francisco 
For information write to: For information write to: 
Dr. Harold G. Seashore, Psychological Corporation Dr. Lester F, Beck, De 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, New York 


ASSOCIATION 
1948; San Francisco State College, San 


EASTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


partment of Psychology 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BRANCH OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


SOCIETY ОЕ EXPERIMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 
March 26 -27, 1948; Bryn Mawr College 
May 7-8, 1948; Colorado State Teachers College, For information write to: 


Greeley, Colorado Dr. Lyle H. Lanier, Secretary 
For information write to: Society of Experimental Psychologists 
Dr. Lillian С. Portenier, University of Wyoming Department of Psychology, Vassar College 


f Hu Di keensi { dA А 
Laramie, Wyoming Poughkeepsie, New York 
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SOME QUANTITATIVE ASPECTS OF TIME MAGA- 
ZINES PRESENTATION OF PSYCHOLOGY 


R. R. 
The Univ 


UBLIC understanding of psychology depends 

in good measure upon the adequacy with 

which the layman is informed of its aims and 
accomplishments. This understanding must come 
in large part from newspapers and motion pictures, 
but neither of these media attempt to present scien- 
tific news in any systematic fashion. A more stable 
source of such information is the weekly news maga- 
zine which devotes considerable space to science 
reporting. Obviously, the reporting practices of 
Time, Newsweek, and similar publications play an 
important role in determining public interest in 
psychology. 

Tt is of some interest, therefore, to examine the 
handling of psychology by a typical news magazine. 
Where does it get its information? Does it present 
a distorted picture by overemphas 
field? Does it give sufficient contextual and back- 
ground material to allow adequate evaluation of a 


ng a particular 


piece of research? Does it report fairly and ac- 
curately? 

The following study presents an analysis of psy- 
chological reporting in Time magazine from Janu- 
ary, 1937, through June, 1947. The Education, 
Medicine, and Science sections of each of the 546 
issues appearing during this period have been ex- 
amined. A negligible number of psychological ar- 
ticles were reported under other headings. 


FREQUENCY AND LENGTH OF ARTICLES 


A total of 271 articles on psychology appeared 
during this period—approximately one article every 
two weeks (Table 1). The number published annu- 
ally varied considerably, + appearing in 1938, 10 
in 1942. Articles listed for 1947 represent a six- 
month period; they have been doubled to give a 
picture of the most probable trend for this year. 
The yearly totals, when plotted, have the general 
form of a U-curve, with the nadir during the years 
1942 43. 
pressure of the important and dramatic events of 


This is probably accounted for by the 


BLAKE 


ersily of Texas 


the war which were occurring during this period, 
coupled with the shortage of newsprint. 

The 271 articles averaged approximately +460 
words per report. The number of words is an ap- 
proximation derived by measuring the amount of 
space allotted, and multiplying by a constant. ‘Their 
average length tended to be greater during the years 


TABLE 1 


Number of psychological articles appearing in Time 
compared with Psychological Abstracts 


PSYCHOLOGICAL, 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ARTI N Time ABSTRACTS 
YEAR A 1 — 
Numberor Average ‘Per cent of Number of Per cent of 
articles, | number all articles аңды, all article 
1937 2; 460 | 11.3 | 6068 | 11.5 
1938 44 390 — 18.4 12.7 
1939 22 588 9.2 12.4 
1940 28 410 | 11.7 11.9 
1941 22 506 9.2 10.3 
1942 10 448 4.2 9.6 
1943 19 443 8.0 8.2 
1944 23 502 9.6 3928 7.4 
1945 26 45 | 10.9 3539 6.7 
1946 18 477 7.8 | 4936 9.3 
1947 32 376 | 
Total 271 | 455. | 100 52833 100 


when fewer were published, the rank difference corre- 
lation between length and number being —.59. 
While this trend is difficult to explain, it possibly 
reflects the reduced number of short reports of re- 
gional and national meetings during the war years. 
Table 1 presents data from Time and comparable 
ones from the Psychological Abstracts. It appears 
that, with the exception of 1942, Time has reflected 
with some accuracy the varying productivity. of 
publication in the psychological profession, the rank 
difference correlation between the frequencies in the 
two periodicals being +41. 
In psychological journals, articles. occasionally 
run as long as 16,000 words. How does psychology 
124 | 
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fare in Time's briefer articles, ones which are only 
about one-thirty-fifth as long? Time usually gives 
little or no background material, only the broadest 
aspects of design or method, and a succinct list of 
conclusions. Probably the chief limitation in these 
brief reports is the failure to present background 
material which would facilitate the reader’s under- 
standing of the implications of a particular research. 
‘The material tends to remain piecemeal and without 


perspective. 
THE SUBJECT MATTER OF ARTICLES 


Table 2 presents an analysis of the content ol 
Times articles, using the classification followed in 
the Psychological Abstracts. The subdivisions dis- 
cussed below describe the three that were most fre- 
quently used. Do these areas of emphasis in Time 
reflect comparable ones in the Abstracts? For 
example, Functional Disorders is the most frequently 
used category in Time; is this also the most fre- 
quently used category in the -ldstracts? Data from 
the -Lbstracis comparable to those for Time are pre- 
sented at the right in Table 2. The table shows that 
articles appeared under each of the fourteen cate- 
Very few articles were 


gories during this period. e 
Crime and Delin- 


concerned with Mental Tests, 
quency, and the General category. 

| fourth of the articles dealt with Func- 
Many of these were case histories, 
tle systematic importance. 
l it is unlikely 


Nearly one- 
tional Disorders. 
with timely appeal but lit 
While they were terse and well-written, € 
that the average reader gained much understanding 
xy from them. 
ently used category, com- 


total, was General Social 


of clinical psycholc 

The second most frequ 
prising 15 per cent of the 
Processes. Articles summarize 
research on kinds of political organization to studies 

For the most part, they 
but lacked sufficient back- 


d ranged from Lewin's 


of propaganda analysis. 
were clearly presented, 
rial to permit the 
area of social psychology. 


sader to integrate 
ground mate read 5 


them into the broader yen ] 
ге concerned with Educational 


Eleven per cent we ) | 
1 from a discussion of the 


These ranget 
ation of the concept of retroactive 
X Traxler's Techniques of 
appeared that they were 
those for any single 


Psychology. 
practical applic 
inhibition to a review ‹ 
Guidance. In general, it 
about as well presented as were 
classification. , 
the two publications suggests a 


A comparison of 
ence between the fre- 


high degree of correspond 


quencies of articles under particular categories in 
either source. The rank difference correlation of 
+.79 indicates that Time publishes most articles in 


TABLE 2 


Com parison of psychological subject matter of Time 
and Psychological Abstracts 


TIME ABSTRACTS 


Per cent 


^ Percent Total 
е © Ч Word E f tota 
SUB-DIVISIONS Number length of total. number Орр 
per arti 1 of arti 
cle in cles in 
Time Р abo 
stracts | stracts 
1. General (including 
Statistics) т | 354) 3 | 4381 8 
2. Nervous System 17 430 6 2609 5 
3. Receptive and Per- 
ceptual Proc- 
esses 21 405 8 11 
4. Learning, Con- 
ditioning, Intelli- 
gence (including 
Attention, 
Thought) 19 351 7 |3196 6 


Motor and Glandu- 
lar Responses 
(including Emo- 
tion, Sleep) 15 589 6 4578 9 

6. Psychoanalysis, 

Dreams, Hypno- 


p 


sis 16 697 6 1772 3 
7. Functional Dis- 

orders |... 61 +41 23 7558 14 
8. Personality and 

Character 9 534 3 2194 4 


9. General Social Pros 
s (including 


Aesthetics) 40 388 15 6016 1 
10. Crime and Delin- 
quency 6 470 2 1605 3 


11. Industrial and Per- 

sonnel Problems. 12 455 + 3180 о 
12. Educational Psy- 

chology (includ- 

ing Vocational 


Guidance) 30 454 11 5621 11 

13. Mental Tests 4 502 1 901 2 
14. Childhood and 

Adolescence 14 514 5 3005 7 

Тош 271 455. 100 52833 100 


the same areas in which the Psychological Abstracts 
reviews the most, and conversely for the areas in 
which Time publishes fewest. This finding suggests 
that Time’s articles reflect the same areas of empha- 
sis as do the .lostracis. The significant discrepancy 
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between the frequencies of articles about Functional 
Disorders should be kept in mind, however, as it 
apparently represents a selective factor operating in 
Time's choice of articles for publication. 


THE SECTIONS OF TIME MAGAZINE UNDER WHICH 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL ARTICLES 
ARE PRESENTED 


Psychologists who think of psychology as a science 
might expect Time to present psychology under 


TABLE 3 


Sections used by Time in presenting different 
kinds of psychological reports 


PER CENT 
UNDER UD 
EDUCATION MEDICINE 


PER CENT 
SUB-DIVISIONS 


1. General (including Statis- 


LICE) керуен. мб, 72 — 28 
2. Nervous System ....... — 6 45 30 
3. Receptive and Perceptual | 

Processes...... a 6 11 83 


4. Learning, Conditioning, 

Intelligence (including 

Attention, Thought). 60 11 29 
‚ Motor and Glandular 

Responses (including 


t 


Emotion, Sleep). М — 28 72 
6. Psychoanalysis, Dreams, 
Hypnosis ... аге = 52 48 
7. Functional Disorders .............. — 96 4 
8. Personality and Character... 31 38 31 
9. General Social Processes 
(including Aesthetics) 40 15 45 
10. Crime and Delinquency 20 11 69 
11. Industrial and Personnel 
Problems 36 10 54 
12. Educational Psychology 
(including Vocational 
Guidance) s] 100 - кен 
13. Mental Tests 52 28 20 
14. Childhood and Adolescence 58 32 10 


Science, but casual reading suggests that this is not 
always done. This is a significant consideration 
because the reader is likely to categorize psychology 
in the same way that Time classifies it. For example, 
if all psychological articles were presented under the 
Time Education section, it would be reasonable for 
the Time reader to think of psychology as an adjunct 
of Education. How does Time handle this problem? 

Table 3 shows that Time consistently (in over 50 
per cent of the cases) classified articles concerned 
with Psychoanalysis and. Functional Disorders, un- 
der Medicine; Receptive and Perceptual Processes, 
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Motor and Glandular Responses, Crime and Delin- 
quency, and Industrial and Personnel Problems under 
Science, while Educational Psychology, the General 
category, Childhood and Adolescence, Mental Tests, 
and Learning, Conditioning, and Intelligence were 
presented under its Education section. 
sistency was found in its classification in the areas of 
Nervous System, Personality and Character, and 
General Social Processes. i 

While the complexity of psychology probably de- 
mands the use of these multiple categories, it is un- 
likely that psychologists would agree with Time in 
its particular classification of the different aspects of 
this field, However, it is also unlikely that they 
would universally agree with each other in this mat- 
ter of appropriate classification, either. Thus, at 
least one of the major dilemmas within psychology 
is reflected by Time’s handling of psychological sub- 
ject-matter. 


Less con- 


SOURCES OF ORIGINAL INFORMATION AND AUTHORS OF 
THE ORIGINAL SOURCES USED BY TIME 


Time's sources of psychological data are varied. 
Little systematic bias is exhibited except their pre- 
dilection for the functional disorders. This is re- 
flected in the titles of books summarized in its pages, 
which included Gluecks’ Crime and Punishment, 
Brill’s Yearbook of Psychoanalysis, Traxler’s Tech- 
niques of Guidance, Steiner's Where Do People Take 
Their Troubles, Stoddard's The Meaning of Intelli- 
gence, Hinsie's The Person In The Body, and Maine's 
If A Man Be Mad. 

With regard to the articles appearing since 1943, 
26 per cent represent the analysis of books, 22 per 
cent abstracts of journal articles, 15 per cent reports 
of national and. regional meetings, and 13 per cent 
news releases from different activities and organiza- 
tions. The sources were not indicated for the re- 
maining 24 per cent. 

The journals which supplied articles included The 
American. Journal of Psychology, Journal of Para- 
psychology, Journal of Genelic Psychology, Character 
and Personality, Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology, Mental Hygiene, Journal 
of Comparative Psychology, Psychosomatic Medicine, 
Occupations, Scientific Monthly, and Science. Only 
four journals contributed as many as two articles. 
Tt is possible that the meticulous Time reader might 
learn of the variety of sources in which psychological 

(Continued on page 132) 


PRIVATE CLINICIANS IN LOS ANGELES 


EDWARD JOSEPH SHOBEN. JR. 


State University of Lowa 


OBERT S. Woodworth, writing on the fu- 
ture of clinical psychology, once said, 


At present. many seli-styled psychologists have no ade- 
quate equipment. Some of these are promising youngsters, 
about on a par with second-year law or medical students. 
Some have the training but not the personal qualifications for 
the work. Some are out-and-out charlatans. These prac- 
titioners have no moral right to the name of psychologist. A 
seem to have; any one can safely call himself 


legal right the 
one who so 


psychologist 
calls him: 
hona fide ps 
draw a very sharp lir 
qualified where their own professions were concerned (6). 


nd the strange thing is that 
th a little salesmanship, will be accepted as а 
hologist by many intelligent persons who would 
ne between the qualified and the un- 


It has been this point, of course, that has formed the 
basis for recent agitation among psychologists for 
adequate programs of certification and licensing 
(2, А). However, there have been few attempts 

extent of quackery and lack of 
Tt is the purpose of this 
rived in- 


to make known the 
training within the field. 
paper to contribute some empirically de 
formation on the situation among clinicians prac- 


ticing in Los Angeles. 


PREVIOUS STUDIES 
m is by no means new. Yates 


The general proble , 
е study of fourteen 


(7) in 1930 reported an extensive 5 0 
cketeers, itinerant faith-healers who 
giving “courses,” selling 
nd holding “clinics.” 
exploiting 


psychological r 
moved from city to city, 
their books and pamphlets, ат 
‘These individuals were obvious quack: х 
the gullible and deriving sizeable incomes from the 
practice. Interestingly, this study documents the 
point made by Woodworth regarding the acceptance 
of charlatans in clinical psychology by people who 
would show a high degree of discrimination among 
the personnel of their own professions; Yates found 
that a number of engineers, dentists, and upper- 
n were victimized by her four- 
less educated and 
would be 


bracket business me 
as well as were the 
who, one would suppose, 
at these cut-rate sales of 


teen subjects 
less intelligent, 
the most likely customers 
adjustment. 


Kirkpatrick, а personnel executive with the RCA 


Manufacturing Company, published a diatribe (/) 
in 1942 against pseudo-psychologists in industry. 
Presenting no data, he implied that the experience 
of top management with the untrained, the unquali- 
fied, and the unscrupulous had been widespread and 
that a number of executives had found themselves 
taken in by unsuccessful and illogical schemes for 
solving personnel problems by “psychological” 
methods. Warning against charlatans but en- 
couraging industrialists to look for competent psy- 
chological consultants in industry, this article is a 
further presentation of the problem: Highly capable 
business heads have evidently not been immune to 
the sales talk of the psychological quack. 

Steiner’s study (5), published in 1945, is the most 
comprehensive investigation so far available. By 
posing as a prospective client, Mrs. Steiner contacted 
private clinicians operating through newspaper col- 
umns or radio clinics, in Lonely Hearts clubs, religious 
cults, spiritualistic organizations, and beauty salons 
specializing in the removal of inferiority complexes. 
The various clinicians came from all parts of the 
country and acted as personal advisers on all types 
of problems. 

Dramatically pointing out the flagrant schemes 
sometimes carried on in the name of psychological 
science, Steiner, like Yates before her, selected her 
cases for investigation because they were obvious 
cases of quackery. Consequently, there is no in- 
dication in either of these two studies of whether or 
not the quacks they expose are anything more than 
minor blemishes on the face of a profession, the 
actual health of which is quite sound. 
study attempts to give a tentative answer to this 


The present 


important question. 


METILOD 


The present investigation was carried out by 


sending a questionnaire to 88 individuals who had 


chologists in the 


listed themselves as clinical | 
classified. section of the Los Angeles telephone 
directory, or who had sent announcements of their 
having opened offices in the area to the Southern 
California Mental Hygiene Association, the psy- 
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chology department at the University of Southern 
California, or to others interested in the study, or 
who were known from various sources to be in 
private practice as clinicians, or who advertised in 
metropolitan newspapers. All medically trained 
personnel were excluded from the study, whether or 
not they were licensed to practice medicine in 
California. No effort was made to make an a 
priori separation of sheep from goats; question- 
naires were sent to all people calling themselves 
psychologists and indicating that they did clinical 
work. 

The questionnaire was accompanied by a cover 
letter, explaining that (1) the university clinic was 
overburdened with cases it was not equipped to 
handle and consequently had found it necessary to 
build up a referral list; and (2) the program for 
training clinical psychologists under VA auspices 
had made it mandatory that academic psychologists 
become more acquainted with what “people in the 
field" were doing.! Information about background 
and services was therefore requested and comments 
as to the training of clinical psychologists were 
invited. 

If questionnaires were not returned within two 
weeks, an attempt was made to contact the poten- 
tial respondents by telephone to encourage their 
sending the questionnaires in, and failing that, to 
obtain information through an unstandardized tele- 
phone interview. Forty replies were received with 
additional data obtained through telephone contact 
on thirteen. 


RESULTS 

The two primary questions to be answered by this 
study are (1) What do private clinicians in Los 
Angeles do? and (2) How well qualified are they to 
do it? 

With respect to the first question, the answer is 
Vifty of the 
respondents—94 per cent—list counseling and psy- 
The distribution 
of this and other services is shown in Table 1. 

That the therapeutic techniques used are ex- 
Ob- 


quite simple: They do psychotherapy. 


chotherapy among their services. 


tremely varied can be readily seen in Table 2. 


1 The writer must confess to some guilt feelings about this 
cover letter. While it actually was hoped that the University 
Clinic would be able to develop a referral list, this purpose 
was definitely secondary to the main one of so masking the 
intent of the study as to bring in the greatest number of re- 


turned questionnaires. 
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viously, a number of these clinicians have many 
strings to their therapeutic bows, for there is much 
overlap among the various counseling devices re- 
ported as utilized. Psychoanalytic therapy leads 
the field, but poor and varied definitions by the 


TABLE 1 


Distribulion of services of private clinicians in Los Angeles 


(N=53) 
NUMBER 

SERVICE єн ING PER 
CENT 

FIELD ' 
Counseling and Psychotherapy . 501 94 
Vocational Guidance. . А 20 40 
Speech Correction a 7 13 
Remedial Reading. 26 é 13 
Industrial Personnel Consulting. 12 23 
Diagnostic Testing La 20 38 


TABLE 2 


Thera peutic techniques used by private clinicians in Loy Angeles 


(N=50) 
TECHNIQUE 
Psychoanalytic Therapy. 9 18 
Hypnosis 7 14 
Spiritual Philosophy Р 6 12 
Jungian Analysis 6 12 
Non-Directive Counseling 6 12 
Program of Action... 5 10 
General Semantics. . Я 5 10 
Courses in Personality Development + 8 
Diet Therapy 3 6 
Play "Therapy 3 6 
Relaxation... 3 о 
Courses in Public Speaking 2 4 
Group Therapy 2 + 
Dream Analysis 2 4 
Astrology. 2 + 
Narcosynthesis 2 + 
Numerology. . 1 2 
Common Hors 1 2 
Not Stated 5 10 


respondents make it doubtful if there would be much 
agreement, in terms of what they actually do, among 
the clinicians practicing this type of remedial work. 
Such terms as “psychoanalysis,” “psychoanalytic 
therapy,” “counseling from a psychoanalytic point 
of view,” and “Freudian emphasis” were used to 
characterize the techniques subsumed under this 
category. 
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The high incidence of hypnosis,’ spiritual philos- 
ophy, and Jungian analysis is rather noteworthy, as 
is the prominence of general semantics as a thera- 
peutic device and the occurrence of such things as 
courses in personality development, public speaking 
instruction, and diet therapy. From the studies of 
Yates and Steiner, one would have expected a some- 
what higher proportion of astrologists and numerol- 
ogists, but when these two categories are combined 
with that of spiritual philosophy, the occult seems 
well represented. 

Seven respondents listed themselves as practicing 
speech correction and seven listed remedial reading. 
Five of the seven in each instance checked the ques- 
tionnaire indiscriminately, probably to indicate that 
they could do anything that might bring them a 
referral. Only one of the seven self-styled speech 
correctionists reported having had any specialized 
preparation for his work, and none of the remedial 
reading practitioners listed any special preparation. 

Vocational guidance was named as a service per- 
formed by 20 of the respondents. Only 18 employ 
interest tests and 17 employ tests of special apti- 
tudes, In two or three cases, clinicians who listed 
vocational guidance among their activities indicated 
that they used no tests but did not excuse themselves 
on theoretical grounds by indicating a non-directive 
point of view that would minimize psychometrics 
(3). 7 

‘Testing in general was minimized by these clini- 
cians. Only 24—45 per cent—indicated that they 
used psychological testsatall. None of the respond- 
ents, including those who listed themselves as dealing 
especially with children, indicated that they used 
any of the pre-school scales, any of the performance 
tests like Arthur's or the Cornell-Coxe, or any of the 


personality inventories for children; achievement 


tests were also not listed. . 
Industrial personnel work, while checked on the 
questionnaire by twelve clinicians, did not constitute 


a major part of their work. Only one pern шар 
cated a specialty їп this area; the other elev en 
seemed to have checked the item more to indicate 
something they felt they could do rather than some- 
thing they were actually doing. The single special- 
i ngineer who was involved in the 


ist was an ex-naval e n 
1 guidance. 


study because he also did vocationa 
З services ranged from three to 


Fees for these 1 
The median was ten 


twenty-five dollars per hour. 


2 With one exception, the seven practitioners of hypnosis 


were psychologically untrained. 
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dollars with the mean at nine. Since only five of 
the respondents indicated that they were holding 
other jobs concurrently with their private practice, 
it can be inferred that such services at such rates 
provide adequate incomes. 

How adequately prepared were these clinicians to 
earn their income? Requests were made for infor- 
mation concerning their education and training. 
These criteria are deficient as touchstones of compe- 
tence on many grounds. While it is probably true 
that the most direct route to trustworthiness and 
ability in clinical practice is a course of academic 
training and supervised experience comparable to 
that outlined by the APA at the present time, there 
are undoubtedly other roads to proficiency. Evalua- 
tions made from information such as that used in 
this study, therefore, are not judgments about abil- 
ity as such, but are inferences about ability drawn 
from background data. Secondly, a number of these 
clinicians received their training at a time when no 
program such as that currently recommended by the 
APA was in existence. To evaluate an individual's 
background under these circumstances is to pass an 
ex post facto judgment which may be quite at vari- 
ance with the actual truth about his competence. 
It is quite possible that some of these people, whose 
qualifications on paper are far below those presently 
demanded, will be certified in the near future by the 
American Board of Examiners in Professional Psy- 
chology, thus demonstrating an adequacy not re- 
vealed by the present inquiry. Nonetheless, the 
data given in Table 3 illustrate the inadequacy by 
modern standards of the clinicians in Los Angeles, 

Attainment in terms of degrees earned is shown 
in Table 3. While 50 per cent have PhD's according 
to this tabulation, three cases can be eliminated 
from the doctoral category because of the peripheral 
nature of their doctoral training: two took their 
degrees at the Emerson University of Psychiatry, 
which flourished in Los Angeles prior to the war, and 
one took his at the College of Universal Truth in 
Chicago. If these three (instances) are ruled out, 
the number of PhD's practicing is reduced to 17 or 
12.5 per cent. 

The mere possession of a PhD from an accredited 
institution, however, does not mean that the indi- 
vidual is a trained clinical psychologist. As can be 
seen in Table 4, only a third of those holding doc- 
lor's degrees have them in psychology. Further- 
more, of the six respondents holding the PhD in 


psychology, only three took their training in the 
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clinical area. Therefore, we can say that out of 40 
clinicians responding to the questionnaire, only 7.5 


TABLE 3 


Educational attainments of private clinicians in Los Angeles 
(N = 40) 

DEGREE CLAIMED x 56, 
EVEN an aa ome sey wae ке ше е кә э Р ЗА EB 20 50 
NEN. ue 5 ]2.5 
АЙ... тауы кз ge Әнә ба тй да ба сыр 3 S 
No College Degreet 7 17,5 
DC... 2 5 
OLD... 1 2.5 


* Two of the individuals claiming PhD's took their degrees 
at the Emerson University of Psychiatry in Los Angeles and 
one other took his at the College of Universal Truth, Chicago. 
It scems legitimate to reduce the number of doctorates in the 
sample, therefore, to an N of 17 and a percentage of 42.5. 

fSince neither of the chiropractors nor the osteopath 
reported any college training between high school and their 
chiropractic or osteopathic educations, the No College Degree 
category could be interpreted as made up of an N of 10 and a 
percentage of 25. 


TABLE 4 
Degrees held by subject matter 


N PER 
CENT 
PhD (N 217) 

Psychology 6 35 
Philosophy a 4 24 
Education 2 12 
Law. 1 6 
Literature 1 6 
Religion 1 6 
Sociology 1 6 
Speech 1 6 

1 20 

Education 1 20 
Speech 1 20 
Religious Ed. 1 20 
Not stated 1 20 

\В (XN = 5) 

Psychology 3 60 
Engineering 1 20 
Not stated 1 20 


per cent claimed adequate educational backgrounds 
The other three PhD 
psychologists gave no indication of having formally 
remedied their deficiency by post-doctoral study. 


by present APA standards. 
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The respondents with master’s and bachelor’s de- 
grees were analyzed according to subjects studied to 
see if Woodworth’s category of “promising young- 
sters, about on a par with second-year law or medical 
students" would hold. Only one of the MA’s had 
his degree in psychology ; of the three AB's who had 
majored in psychology, only one w 
ing toward an advanced degree. 


actively work- 
With the exception 
of the one person holding a master's in psychology, 


TABLE 5 
Occupational backgrounds of private clinicians in Los Angeles 
(N = 40) 


PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 


Public School Teacher... ... Я 8 2 
College Teacher уеге í 6 15 
Social Worker... 1 
Personnel Inter 


wer.. 

Vocational Counselor in Private Agency 
Minister 

Engineer 

Court Psychologist 

Hospital Psychologist 

Artist. 

Farmer ES 

Speech Rehabilitation Officer 

Osteopath 

Bank Teller 

Lay 


к. by кю ло HE 


5 
5 
a 


Musician 
Plumber 
Auditor 
None 

Not Stated 


лсд бл бл сл л 
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it would seem overly generous to consider this group 
as on a par with second-year law or medical stu- 
dents. 

Seven persons claimed no college degree whatso- 
ever. In addition two self-styled clinical psycholo- 
gists had degrees in chiropractics to add to their 
high school diplomas, whereas one was trained in 
osteopathy after high school. This may be inter- 
preted as boosting the number of clinicians without 
bona fide college degrees to 25 per cent. 

In terms of occupational background (Table 5) 
education contributed the greatest number to private 
clinical practice with the applied psychological fields 
contributing very few, possibly because of the 
recency of their development. 


Fourteen clinicians 
have come from public school and college teaching, 
whereas only six have come from psychological duties 
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in courts and hospitals, industrial personnel depart- 
ments, or vocational guidance agencies. Among 
those who came to private clinical work from college 
teaching, only two were instructors in psychology. 

Twelve claimed membership in the American 
Psychological Association as either associates or 
fellows. One of these has never been listed in an 
APA roster and was not elected at the March, 1947 
meeting, the last before this paper was written; 
another had officially resigned at the very time that 
he returned his questionnaire. This leaves only ten 
clinical psychologists, or 19 per cent, affiliated with 
the APA. Of these, three were trained secondarily 
in psychology, having primary training at the doc- 
toral level in speech, sociology, and religion; four of 
the remaining seven belong to the APA because of 
work done in other than the clinical field of psychol- 
ogy. 

Only seven of the group studied have contributed 
to the literature through the journals of the АРА. 
Of these seven, six are APA members and one was 
formerly a member. Only three of them have 
published in the clinical field, the others reporting 
research in general psychology. Of the 40 ques- 
tionnaires returned, 26 indicated some kind of 
These included popular articles „оп 
articles of an "inspira- 
cations in 


publication. 

" 
"adjustment psychology, 1 
tional" nature, novels, and technical publi 


philosophy and religion. 


ANECDOTAL MATERIAL 

al material gathered in con- 
tes the material which 
A few cases, how- 


Much of the anecdot 
nection with this study duplica 
Steiner has already. published. | ‹ 
ufficiently interesting to merit attention. 
en called about his unreturned 
tionnaire, was highly indignant at having been 
sed for information about himself and his serv- 
ices, claimed that he "was as well known as any 
counselor in the United States and need(ed) no re- 
Terrals," and stated that he had directed the clinic 
at Duke University for a time. A letter to Duke 
elicited the information that the man in question had 
not been at that institution as either a student ora 
ce 1928. Since this individual is 
it seems likely that his story is 


ever, were 
One clinician, when ¢ 


qu 


faculty: member sin 
in his early thirties, 
erroneous. " . 

Another clinician, specializing in teaching. hyp- 
and in hypnotic treatment, had been 
until 1945, when he 
ad the literature, 


notic technique 
an industrial X-ray engineer 
became interested in hypnosis, те 
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and entered practice. He had no college degree 
and had never before studied psychology. He still 
has taken no formal training and is interested in 
none, nor has he had any supervision in the work by 
which he is currently earning his living. 

A third was quite reluctant to send in his question- 
naire and spoke of “the snobbery that exists between 
academic and non-academic psychologists." He has 
practiced in Los Angeles for sixteen years and has 
gained a good deal of popular acclaim as a lecturer 
to lay audiences. Without college training, he was 
a plumber for fifteen years prior to entering private 
practice as a clinical psychologist. 

The most remarkable questionnaire returned was 
that of the consultant who runs the "spiritual and 
suicide clinic" in Los Angeles. Listing her profes- 
sions as “prophetess, singer, and minister," this 
woman calls herself a "spiritual philosopher, a gift 
by birth," and operates with apparent success under 
a financial plan whereby her clients see her twice 
monthly for a year at a rate of $150.00 for which 
they are entitled to “Business (counsel), Marital 
(counseling), Spiritual Consolence, Encouragement, 
and Truthful Guidance. A continual flow of Spirit- 
ual Blessings and Prayer.” 

A final case may be cited. 
card announcing that this individual, listing himself 
as a PhD, was opening offices "for the practice of 


The writer received a 


therapeutic psychology” in the Los Angeles area. 
His questionnaire indicated that he was a well known 
modern artist and an authority on art theory and 
the history of costume. In spite of three years of 
attendance at the University of Pennsylvania and 
one at the Sorbonne, he claimed no degree in the 
questionnaire although his announcement had shown 
He appended a 


him as possessing the doctorate. 
somewhat cryptic note to his educational history, 
reading, “Consolidation of A.B. degree locally... 
Ph.D. thesis, 'Some Aspects of Benedetto Croce's 
Theory of Expressionism’... Now .. 
Master of Fine Arts." In 1947, this individual 
joined forces with the hypnotist and the ex-plumber 


‚ Studying for 


and one of the two chiropractors practicing as clinical 
psychologists to found an "institute of applied psy- 
chology" of which he is the director. "Their bro- 
chure again bills him as a PhD and "an internation- 
ally known psychologist, artist, and writer... First 
a patient, Dr. X 
knows the full meaning of ‘anxiety’ from personal 


acquainted with psychology as 


experience." 


CONCLUSIONS 


It may be concluded with perfect safety that there 
is little “relationship between the scope of services 
claimed by these clinicians and their reported back- 
grounds. Only three of the 53 subjects studied 
auld qualify as clinical psychologists by modern 
professional standards. 

All those in the sample, however, seem to be mak- 
ing quite acceptable incomes. From this point it 
follows that a large number of Los Angeles citizens 
are coming in contact with clinicians who are prob- 
ably incompetent. Further, it is likely that a num- 
ber of these people are being harmed or are recover- 
ing from their maladjustments in spite of their 
clinicians rather than because of them, despite the 
payment of rather high fees. 

It remains to discuss the validity of these conclu- 
sions in the light of the sample studied. At least 
three clinical psychologists of acknowledged pro- 
fessional status did not respond to the questionnaire. 
However, the present sample probably represents 
the situation as no worse than it really is in Los 
Angeles, because the clinicians most likely not to 
return the questionnaires would be those whose 
qualifications would not hold up under the scrutiny 
of an "academic" psychologist. On the other hand, 
those clinicians who felt that they were practicing 
well within the limits of their training and experience 
would probably be most willing to cooperate in a 
survey of this sort. Consequently, it is felt that the 
conclusions regarding the sample do not represent 
the total situation in Los Angeles as worse than it is. 

While it is not within the scope of this paper to 
make detailed recommendations as to the correction 
of this situation, redounding as it does to the detri- 


Time's PRESE 


investigationsare presented by carefulattention to the 
mention of sources used in writing the Time articles. 

During this period, Time cited over 150 original 
L. Thorndike, Arnold Gesell, J. B. 
Rhine, Leta Hollingworth, Stella Center, and W. E. 
Blatz received multiple mentions, but no author was 


authors. E. 


referred to more than seven times. Apparently 


Time has no preferred list of authors. 
SUMMARY 
Time s emphasis in presenting psychology roughly 
parallels the work done in the various fields, as 
measured by the number of articles appearing in 
Psychological Abstracts, Those fre- 


areas most 
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ment of the general public as well as to psychology 
as a profession, it seems necessary to point out two 
things: First, since present legal provisions in most 
states make it impracticable to attack individual 
quacks, it is logical to attempt an active and wide- 
spread public education program, aimed at creating 
an awareness of the difference between a professional 
clinical psychologist and one who has appropriated 
the title in spite of lack of qualifications. Second, 
until such a public awareness has been developed, 
certification alone is an inadequate program. Certi- 
fication means essentially that other psychologists 
approve of what a given psychologist is doing. It is 
doubtful if this would make any difference in terms 
of public patronage of quacks. A licensing proce- 
dure similar to that governing the practice of medi- 
cine is very much needed both for the increased 
professionalization of clinical psychology and the 
protection of the public from those “practitioners 
[who] have no moral right to the name of psycholo- 
gist” (6). 
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quently reported by Time tend to be the ones for 
which most articles are reviewed by the .{bstracts. 
This is also true on a year-to-year basis, Time re- 
porting more articles during the years when more 
were reviewed by the -lbstracls. No systematic bias 
such as preferred authors or subject matter is found 
in Time's reporting, except for its emphasis in the 
area of Functional Disorders. While Time's reports 


are terse and well-written, they lack background and 


contextual material. "This lack probably makes it 
difficult for the average reader to fit these reports into 
any very meaningful framework 
chief limit 


work. 


, and constitutes the 
ation in Time's handling of psychological 


AN ANALYSIS OF PSYCHOLOGISTS IN THE 
CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


HENRY P. DAVID 


University of Cincinnati 


T HAS been accepted practice for many indi- 
viduals to turn to the Classified Telephone 
Directory when wishing to locate representa- 

tives of a certain occupational group. The phrase, 
“Use the Yellow Pages of Your Telephone Direc- 
tory,” has grown into a near national slogan. How 
valid is such advice in the field of commercial psy- 
chological services? To find the answer to this 
question, telephone directories of a number of major 
American cities have been carefully scanned. 

In the classified section, it seems impossible to 
evaluate the capabilities of one firm or individual as 
against those of another in terms of any criteria 
selected. Bold box type advertisements, some using 
large and small size letters, or light and dark type, 
arrest the reader’s attention. Various kinds of de- 
grees are attached to names, many of them confus- 
ing and misleading. 1t is difficult to distinguish 
between а PhD representing a short mailorder course 
in such a field as Metaphysics, and the genuine arti- 
cle granted after many years of serious study in an 
accredited university. Seldom are there any refer- 
»ership in professional organizations, 


ences to meml d 
d with sound profes- 


or other data generally associate 
sional service. 

In the most rece Ert cue ieu 
Directory for a large Ohio city, SIX firms or individ- 
uals are represented. In one instance the person 

als a s PA 
and his firm are listed separately. An advertise 
ands out particularly. 
and then pro- 


nt issue of the Classified Telephone 


ment at the head of the list st 


It announces "Specialized Practice” hel 
arious “specialties, namely, 


Personality Adjustment, 
eling, Section 


ceeds to enumerate the v 
sis, 


"Psychological Analysis, л 
Relations, Vocational Couns cti 
Behavior Problems, Parental Guid- 
* holds no formal degree in 


Family 
for Children, 


Pipes 
ance." "This "specialist worse smi 
psychology. Several of the same individuals or their 


ngs in the Psychology 
in the classified 
Vocational Coun- 


firms, not content with listir 
section alone, appear elsewhere 


columns as Personnel Consultants, E 
Г s noi 
selors, Marriage Counselors, or Management Engi 


neers. One talented individual is also listed as a 


Registered Masseur! Different names and sub- 
divisions of firms are utilized, complete with separate 
telephone numbers, but often they turn out to rep- 
resent the same “psychologist,” merely enumerating 
his diverse talents. 

Of the six persons listed as Psychologists in the 
Classified Telephone Directory for this Ohio city, 
only one holds the PhD degree, and but two are 
represented in the most recent APA Yearbook. 
There is one DEd and three others hold a BA degree 
The sixth claims to be, and adver- 


in psychology. 
tises himself as, a “Doctor of Psycho-Analysi 
His degree was granted by a known mail-order 
At least four other firms offer Voca- 
None of these 
There are 


diploma mill. 
tional or Personnel Consultation. 
has a psychologist directly on its staff. 
ten additional companies advertising their services 
as Management Engineers. It appears that only 
two have working arrangements with industrial psy- 
chologists. At least one such agency has neither a 
psychologist nor a graduate engineer on its staff, yet 
aged in psychological personnel selec- 


is actively eng: 
tion. 

A perusal of telephone directories for cities both 
larger and smaller than the one selected indicates 
that the practices cited here hold true generally. 
At the present time, it appears therefore that a 
large number of advertisements concerning com- 
mercial psychological services in the Classified Tele- 
phone Directory are neither valid nor reliable. The 
client has little or no assurance of "buying" sound 
professional service. Advertisers with the 
diverse claims and largest space are not neces 


most 


arily 
representative of the most ethical practices available 
within their city. 

It appears as though little can be done through 
legal channels to combat unethical practices and 
claims effectively. Unfortunately, the very term 
“Psychologist” has not been properly defined in 
most states. Fowerbaugh!, in a study of the legal 


! Fowerbaugh, H. Legal status of psychologists in Ohio 


J. consult. Psychol., 1945, 9, 196-200. 
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status of psychologists in Ohio, found that almost 
anyone could open an office on the nearest street 
corner and advertise as a “Psychologist”; the only 
restriction in Ohio, as in many other states, is that 
he must not violate any of the sections of the Ohio 
Medical Practices Act, originally passed by the legis- 
lature in 1811. It is not a violation of existing law 
to make any kind of extravagant claim or promise, 
provided no representation to practice medicine or 
one of its limited branches is included therein. That 
more unscrupulous individuals have not taken ad- 
vantage of such loose legal codes seems surprising 
indeed. 

It is hoped, of course, that the long-range plans 
of the American Psychological Association towards 
certification in the various specialties of professional 
psychology will establish guideposts for the general 
public. Certainly a title such as “Certified Psy- 
chologist" should be an indication of professional 
competence to those desiring psychological services. 
American Psychological Association members might 
identify themselves as such. This practice has been 
instituted in at least one large Western city and ap- 
pears to work satisfactorily. It could well be insti- 
tuted elsewhere as a means of separating the wheat 
from the chaff. A local registry for professional psy- 
chologists, similar in nature to medical registries, 
would also be of aid in a program of pubtic education. 
We should realize, however, that such measures are 
essentially defensive in nature. What is really 
needed is a spirited offensive and it now appears that 
there is at least one opportunity for constructive 
action. 

In most of America's major cities and towns the 
Classified Telephone Directory is published by the 


Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation. Advertising for 
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its pages is solicited by their salesmen and copy is 
generally accepted and printed as prepared by the 
No in- 
vestigations of customer claims are made, and unless 
complaints are received, advertisements are pub- 
lished regularly on a semi-annual basis. 


individual or firm advertising its services. 


In order to 
protect both itself and the public it serves, the 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation has inserted a 
clause in its contract with the advertiser which re- 
leases the Corporation from any obligation of actu- 
ally publishing the advertisement in the Classified 
Telephone Directory, even though the fee may have 
been paid in advance. If, upon proper representa- 
tion, it can be shown that certain claims are unjusti- 
fied, or injurious to the public welfare, they will be 
deleted from subsequent issues of the Directory. 
It appears then that there are some specific meas- 
ures local psychologists can initiate through their pro- 
fessional organizations. They can recommend that 
membersof their group who desire toadvertiseservices 
in the Classified Telephone Directory mention their 
professional association as well as list degrees and 
specialties. Such action in itself would serve to 
differentiate their practices, but there is a more 
potent step the local organizations can take. With 
the aid of the local Better Business Bureau, they can 
investigate the validity of claims made by other ad- 
vertisers in the section on “Psy chology.” If it is 
found that specific advertisements are misleading, 
the group can inform the Reuben H. Donnelley 


Corporation of this fact and request that proper 
action be taken. 


Limiting the scope of unqualified 
practitioners is not only in the interest of the public 
but is of vital importance to the maintenance and 


continued development of our professional stand- 
ards. 


THE PUBLICS ATTITUDES TOWARD 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


LESTER: GU 


УТ! 


University of Denver 


SYCHOLOGISTS have in the past carried on 
numerous studies of attitudes; attitudes 

about the church, about birth control, about 
racial discrimination, and the like. During the war 
years, public opinion studies contributed greatly to 
an understanding of problems of the home front. 
Now psychologis are interested in trying to deter- 
mine the amount and kind of information people 
have concerning issues related to peace. However, 
either from modesty or some other reason, they have 
been loath to attempt an evaluation of themselves. 
gets ideas of the duties and 
uestion- 


The general public 
daily activities of psychologists from such q 
able sources as movies, newspaper columns, and 
even the funny papers. Needless to say, it is un- 
likely that these sources present an unbiased and 
representative sample of the work of the large 
majority of psychologists. os ai Пе 

If psychologists are to attain dignity and respec 
in the eyes of the general public in order to fulfill 
| obligations, it is mandatory 
yeople know about 


their objectives and 

irst fi vhat ү 
that they first find ош wha Я И 
them, what attitudes about psychologists exist, ice 
the sources of information that lead to these attitudes 


and ideas. ‘This study was designed to investigate 
а аз. s stud) 


these factors. К КА 
The study is not definitive for sever M 
Foremost among them was the fact that ч | si 
as a project in a course in Market Researc : а r 
State College. The questionna 
and pretested by the class; 
by these relatively un- 
më towns during Christ- 
1946, and the sampling was one of 
with these limitations, the 
ining and value to our 


ral reasons. 


Pennsylvania 
was in part constructed 
the interviewing Was done 
skilled students in their ho 
mas vacation, 
convenience, Even 
results may have some теа 
profession. 
PROCEDURE 
ws with adults 


" „сопа! intervie 
A total of 311 person 1 Жок Mons 


—— X 
in various е 


агеаѕ 
conducted 


ania State College. 
! On. leave from the Pennsylvania St 
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Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Illinois. No at- 
tempt was made to secure a representative sample 
of any particular universe. On the contrary, there 
was an attempt to weight equally the four conven- 
tional socio-economic groups to facilitate compari- 
sons. About one-half the interviews were done 
with each sex; but no attempt was made to control 
the variables of age or educational background. Of 
course, since the latter is positively correlated with 
socio-economic status, some indirect control of this 
variable was exercised. 

The questionnaire was divided into three parts. 
The first section, consisting of multiple-choice items, 
the choices being constant, attempted to determine 
which of several professional persons would be con- 
sulted for certain services. With the exception of 
the first question, which was inserted to create 
rapport, all these were concerned with types of 
psychological duties, e.g., personnel selection, at- 
titude surveying, and vocational guidance. Other 
questions pertained to the scientific recognition or 
social approval of psychologists. Throughout the 
first section, an attempt was made to disguise the 
point that the study was directly concerned with 
the profession of psychology. 

The second section was devoted to specific free 
response questions about the duties of psychologists. 
Questions were also asked regarding sources of 
information and references that would be consulted 
to locate a psychologist if one were needed. 

The final section consisted of a series of statements 
about psychologists and their qualifications, to 
which the respondent could signify agreement or 
disagreement. The last question asked the respond- 
ent to differentiate between a psychologist and a 
psychiatrist. Accessory data on age, socio-economic 
status, sex, and address were obtained. Although 


fractionations by socio-economic status and age 


were made, in the interest of brevity only results 
from the total sample (N = 311) are presented. 
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RESULTS 


The results obtained from the multiple-choice 
questions are presented in Table 1. Comparison 
figures for the alternate choice questions should be 
interpreted in the light of the limitation of choice. 
Tf free response questions had been used, the results 
might have been different. However, it was desired 
in this situation to allow the respondent every 
possible advantage to show any association he had 
between the type of activity mentioned and the oc- 
cupation of psychologist. 
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were considered to be scientists more often than the 
other professions listed? The results from Question 
6 reveal that psychology is not regarded as a partic- 
ularly desirable occupation; almost one-third of the 
respondents would prefer their offspring to avoid the 
pursuit of psychology as a vocation. Although the 
results of a question concerning reasons for this at- 
titude were not tabulated, casual analysis of an- 
swers would indicate that many respondents did not 
think the job of psychologist would be lucrative, 
likely to carry prestige and social approval, or lead 


TABLE 1 


ARCHITECT 


Per Cent 
1. If you wanted to have plans for a new 
home drawn, would you go to an:. . . 
2. If you wanted advice about what sort 
of a job your child should get iod 
for, would you go to an: em 1.9 
3. If you wanted to get an attitude sur- 
vey done, would you go to an: 
4. If you wanted helpin choosing workers 
for some job, would you go toan:. . 
. Would you look at this list and tell 
me which kinds of people you think 
should becalled scientistsand which 
should not be called scientists. . . 
6. Suppose that a child of yours couldn't 
decide which of these jobs he would 
like best. Which one on the list 
would vou like least for him to be?.. . 
9. In a purely social situation, i.c., non- 
jobsituation, which of the people on 
that list would you feel most ill-at- 
ease talking with? . 


89.4 


2.6 


tA 


23.8 


8.0 


6.4 
* Not asked in these questions. 


The answers to the first question indicate that 
there were either a few practical jokers or extremely 
ill-informed persons (psychologist and economist to 
draw house plans), but comments by interviewers 
indicated that the number of pranksters was small. 
It will be seen (Q. 2) that a large number of persons 
were aware of the fact that psychologists were in- 
volved in vocational guidance, but on the other hand, 
that almost as many persons believed that econo- 
mists conduct attitude surveys as psychologists 
(Q. 3) 

A larger percentage of persons would consult 
either an engineer or economist rather than a psy- 
chologist in choosing workers fora job (Q. 4). Ques- 
‚ psychologists 


tion 5 indicates that, next to chemis 


CHEMIST 


Per Cent 


92.3 55.0 


12.9 


PSYCHOLOGIST EN 


ECONOMIST. DON'T KNOW 


PerCent Per Cent 


Per Cent Per Cent 


10.3 | 


29.3 9.3 26.7 13.8 


40.2 10.6 16.4 14.5 


to a normal existence. "There is no question but 
what a large proportion of persons say they feel 
ill-at-ease in the presence of a psychologist even in a 
purely social situation (Q. 9). 

Questions 10, 11, 12, and 13 were all free response 
questions specifically asking for information about 
psychologists. The results are presented in Table 
2, along with the results from a question concerned 
with the overall impression gained by people from 
their sources of information (Q. 14). 

For questions 10-13, the percentages given at the 


* А recent study of the public's reactions to jobs and oc- 
cupations conducted by NORC 
rather high in public esteem and psychologists fare reasonably 
well. See Opinion News, Sept. 1, 1947, 3-13. ў 


reveals that scientists rate 
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far left represent the frequency of response in the 
various categories. The headings and sub-headings 
are the author’s terminology rather than that of 
respondents. The total percentage adds up to 
more than 100 because interviewers were instructed 
to probe for more than one answer in each of the 
free response questions. Only first and second 
answers were tabulated. If all respondents had 
given two answers, the total percentage would sum 
to 200. Therefore, the difference between the total 
and 200 per cent represents the percentage of persons 
who gave no second response to the question. 
Although the interviewers were told to probe, 
they often neglected to see the implications of an 
answer, and thus, at times, their probing was in- 
effective. ‘Therefore, it was not always possible 
sify some responses into subor- 


adequately to clas 
In these cases, responses were 


dinate categories. 
put into a category called "unspecified". 

One important conclusion that can be drawn from 
the answers to Questions 10 and 11 is that many 
people have some idea that psychologists deal with 
mental problems, both intellectual and personal, 
but that few know of the psychologists" work in 
other areas, particularly in business and industry. 
The public seems to think that the psychologist 
deals only with abnormal individuals, and that 
rk with normal individuals is beyond 


Although results are not presented 
1 question asked that 


professional wo 
his province. à 
there is evidence from the fina! qu 
people make little or no distinction between psy- 
and psychiatrists and their respective 
areas of responsibility. It may be that many 
| the questions with the profes- 
mind rather than that of 


chologists 


people answered al 

sion of psychiatry !n 
psychology. 

It is clear fr 

i respone 

over one-half of the К ^ 

other people for information concerning the natural 


ists ] particularly, to the 
abita jsvchologists, ane | ) 
иы жый ч Tt is rather disturbing to note the 


ho would turn to the tele- 
especially in view of the 
gist” usually found in this source. 
| Question 13 that about the same 
ajs get their ideas about psychol- 
activities from reading and from 
! ]t is unfortunate that. many 
[ the implications of 
ler may hazard 


om the responses to Question 12 that 
lents would turn to 


medical doctors. 
ercentage of persons wl 
shone book as a reference, 
type of “psycholo 
Tt appears from 
number of individu 


ogists and their 


hearing others talk. 
aware 0 
put the reac 
he preakdowns made pos- 


interviewers were not 


some of the responses: 


some hypotheses from t 


TABLE 2 


10. From what you have heard, read, or seen, what does a 
psychologist do, i.e., what types of work does he carry 


on? 
Per Cent Per Cent 
58.2 Clinical 
Unspecified. . . 23.8 
Child problem: 1.3 
Delinquency—crime. ... 1.0 
Mental disorder. . 16.7 
Marital problems. . 1.6 
Occup.—vocat.—stud. counseling..... 13.8 
58.2 
4.9 Applied, Business, Industrial 
45.3 Research and Study 
People in general 4.2 
Human behavior. 10.3 
The mind. .... 23.8 
Mental disorder. . : 3.5 
Psychoanalysis—psychiatry . 1.6 
Personality 1.9 
45.3 


1.9 Teaching 
13.8 Miscellaneous 
21.6 Don't know or confused 


11. Would you ever suggest that someone go to see a psy- 
chologist? For what? 


Per Cent. Per Cent 
84.1 Clinical 

Unspecified. ...... eee 19.3 
Marital problems. . = 8 
Occupation—vocational guidance..... 16.3 

Mental disorder. . 25.1 

Social difficulties. . . 1.9 

Child problems. .. $.1 
Feeblemindedness: 1.6 

General nervousness. 5.8 
Personality disorders.....- _4.5 

84.1 


ndustrial & Business Problems 


61 

3 Mind Reading, Fortune Telling, etc. 
.0 Psychoanalysis 
6 

3 


12. How would you find a psychologist if you needed one 
for something? 


Per Cent Per Cent 
33.1 Institutions 
Unspecified кезбе ана TENES 1.6 
Hospital ga lcs 9.3 
Church. «ji к. ca anim ces 2E 1.0 
Better Business Bureau 465 
College or Medical School 15.8 
Schools (not college) A.B 
Employer 1.0 
Health Department ES 
33.1 
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TABLE 2—Continued 


TABLE 2—Conlinued 


51.5 People 


ҮЛ КАШ... „сыз сз ss os ve зи «а же к 8.0 
Doctor... 36.7 
Lawyer.. 1.3 
Personnel man E 
Telephone operator. 1.0 
College teacher. ..... 2.9 
ЖШН уз G ди RS de ur pope EDAD 1.3 

51.5 

25.5 Advertising & Listings 

Unspecified... . 2.9 
Newspaper. .. 6 
Telephone book 19.0 
City directory...... 2.6 
Medical directory. ...... 1.0 

25.5 


11.3 Miscellaneous 
20.3 Don't Know or no Answer 


141.7 


13. People have certain ideas about psychologists. Where 
do you think you have gotten most of your ideas about 
them and the type of work they do? 


Per Cent Per Cent 
52.6 Reading 
Саре Пей. а. ns ен ers ea do Bo os es а 28.6 
Magazines.......... — БАЙ 
Readers Digest . 6.1 
+ | 
“Popular Рѕусһ.?.......... 3 
NEWSPAPERS ra corti ашу жу» жа vee a 9.9 
“Psych. columns". /....... -6 
Unspecified.. m „. rs i arsane DB 
КОЙ d AONE 6.4 
52.6 
9.0 Sccing Movies 
Unspecified. . 7.4 
“Spellbound”. ..... 1.6 
9.0 
56.6 Hearing 
Unspecified. 24.1 
Friends... o a 4.8 
Doctors “ые ең ий 1.0 
School теп. ш " 5.8 
Radio.. 11.6 
Unspecified. 10.6 
Mr. Anthony.. 1.0 
Class in school n4 
Organized meetings (РТА, etc.) 1.6 
56.6 


3.2 Experience (includes armed services) 
14.5 Miscellaneous 
12.6 Don't know or no answer 


148.5 


Don't Can't 

Good Poor Know Tell 
14. Do you think that 
you got а good 
or poor impression 
about psychologists * 

from these sources? 61.7 15.1 19.3 3.9 


sible by those who did press for more specifie re- 
sponses. 

The results of Question 14 show that almost two- 
thirds of the respondents thought that their sources 
of information about psychologists created a good 
impression, but these results are hard to interpret. 


TABLE 3 


I am going to read a few statements about psychologists. Will 
you tell me whether you agree or disagree with each one. For 
exam ple: 


DI 
GREE 


DON'T NO 
KNOW ANSWER 


AGREE 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 

15. Psychology should — be 

taught in every high school 

16. A person has to be licensed 

in order to call himself a 

psychologist..........., 59.2 

17. Psychologists as a group 

are more odd or unusual 

people than chemists or 
engineers., z 

18. Public schools often need 

the services of a psycholo- 


65.3 | 20.3 | 12:9 1.6 


13.3. | 21.2 Ly 


w 
= 
© 


ET З "ҮЛ OO 8.7 | 13.2 2.6 

19. chologists are usually 

wrapped up in their own 

ideas and theories and 
aren't very. practical, 27.7 | 82.1 | 18.6 1.0 

20. Psychologists can read 
other persons’ minds. 25.7 59.2 | 13.2 1.9 


Table 3 presents the results from a series of ques- 
tions about psychologists and their duties. 
chologists might disagree as to the proper answ 
some of these questions and would 
them difficult. 
results. 

The results from Question 16 show that ove 
half of the people queried believed the 
have to be licensed. 


Psy- 
er to 
perhaps find 


People in general give the above 


T one- 
ut psychologists 
If their opinion is 


Spread as it appears, it is no 
tainted 


as wide- 
wonder that some 
attitudes about psychologists exist. 


Ques- 
tionable advice given by anyone 


carrying the 


moniker ‘psychologist’ might lead to a general 
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mockery and condemnation of all who claim to be 
psychologists. 

In support of the results previously cited about 
psychologists as ordinary persons (Question 9), 
answers to Question 17 show that 38% openly stated 
that they believe psychologists are queer. If the 
opinions of the 14% who answered “Don’t know” 
had been obtained, this figure might be even higher. 
Some conflicting evidence is offered in Question 19. 

The breakdowns for age, i.e., into younger people 
уз. older people, although not presented here, indi- 
cate that, on the whole, younger persons think more 
kindly of psychologists, and are better informed 
about their activities. However, there is good indi- 
cation that young people have much to learn, in 
spite of the fact that they probably have had more 
schooling than older people, and that they probably 
were taught a more modern conception of psy- 
chology. . 

When the total sample was divided into a high 


and low socio-economic classification, it was found 
is better informed, 


that, in general, the top group wi 


and would be more likely to get legitimate psycholog- 
ical help than the lower groups would. 


SUMMARY 


The data cited are merely suggestive, but they 
do serve to point up issues regarding possible 
public relations policies of psychologists. Although 
some psychologists have indicated that they thought 
that the results imply a moderately favorable at- 
titude toward them and their profession, there is 
still a need to publicize the variety of duties that 
psychologists perform. Indeed, there is a need to 
inform the public regarding sources where they will 
be likely to find a reputable psychologist. This 
program depends upon each psychologist as an 
individual as well as the American Psychological 
Association as the official body. (See Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 35-36.) Changing undesir- 
able attitudes and implanting more knowledge of 
the work of psychologists will not be easy, but this 
area is one in which psychologists are well qualified 
to function. 
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but goes elsewhere. At 


APA office for candidates, | 
st эш ishing an illustri- 


the other extreme, the employer wishing @ i 
ous research professor does not ordinarily epeei 
him to turn up in the files of the personnel placement 
service. 

Last year the 
about 40 of these, 
what educational 


APA received 473 requests. In 
it was impossible to determine 
attainment the employer 
applicants. In 360 cases the em- 
nformation explicitly. In another 
was demanded; for 


just 
expected of the 
ployer gave this ir 


^ ad that the PhD 
59 cases I assumed that i ш 
i if the position required supervision of 


PhD was a known require- 
applicant himself should 


example, 
persons for whom the 
ment, I assumed that the 


have the PhD. 


The distribution of desired education levels is 
given in the table. The categories quoted are the 
ones actually used in the job requests. 

In 1947 there were 9 requests for candidates with 
AB training only; the APA has never received more 
than a sprinkling of these. In fact, there were only 
24 requests for people with less than an MA. While 
there were 103 requests for MA’s, the big peak was 
at the PhD level with 219 job requests in the last 
two categories of the table. 

Graduate students who expect to receive the PhD 
in June or August are invited to register with the 
personnel placement service of the APA so that their 
names can be referred for positions to be filled this 


summer and fall.--Darr WOoLrLE. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE DIVISIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL’ ASSOCIATION 

Each division of the APA has the right to establish 
its own requirements for membership as long as those 
requirements are not lower than those set by the 
APA as a whole. The division requirements as of 
March, 1948 are stated below. 

The expression “АРА requirements only" means 
that election as an Associate or Fellow is based solely 
on meeting general APA requirements and applying 
to the division. Where special requirements are 
given, it is to be understood that the general APA 
requirements must also be met, but the two require- 
ments are not necessarily additive. For example, 
when the requirement of Division 16 reads “Four 
years of experience as а school psychologist," this 
experience can also be applied toward the basic APA 
requirement. 

Some divisions provide for a class of Division 
Affiliates. Specific requirements are not stated 
below, but the existence or non-existence of this class 
is indicated for each division. 

1. Division of General Psychology 

Fellows—APA requirements only 

-Associates—APA. requirements only 

Affiliates—Y es 
2. Division on the Teaching of Psychology 

Fellows — Being actively engaged in teaching in a 

recognized institution 

Associates — Being actively engaged in teaching in 

a recognized institution 

Affiliates—No 
3. Division of Theoretical-Experimental Psychology 

Fellows-—Acceptable published research in the 

field of theoretical and experimental psychology 

"Associates APA requirements only 

Affiliates Yes 
5. Division on Evaluation and Measurement 

Fellows - Either acceptable published work in the 

field of evaluation and measurement beyond the 
doctor's degree, or distinguished professional 
service in the field of evaluation and measure- 
ment 

Associates One year of acceptable training in 

research or practice in the field of psychological 
measurement 

Affiliates Yes 
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6. Division of Physiological and Comparative 
Psychology 
Fellows— Being actively engaged in teaching 
and/or research in the fields of physiological 
and/or comparative psychology 
"Associates—Being either in training or in practice 
in the fields of physiological and/or comparative 
psychology or fields of closely allied interest 
Affiliates—Yes 
7. Division on Childhood and Adolescence 
Fellows—APA requirements only 
-Associates—ADPA requirements only 
Affiliates—Y es 
8. Division of Personality and Social Psychology 
Fellows—Special requirements not yet formulated 
-lssociales—APA requirements only 
Affiliates—No 
9. The Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues—A Division of the APA 
Fellows—Special requirements not yet formulated 
-lssociates—Special requirements not yet formu- 
lated 
Affiliates—Y es 
10. Division on Esthetics 
Fellows—Significant research contributions of 
direct value to esthetics and related areas 
А ssociates—Interest in the field of esthetics and 
related areas 
Affiliates—No 
12. Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology 
Fellows in Clinical Psychology—Not less than four 
years of successful full time clinical practice, or 
its accumulated equivalent, yielding the pre- 
sumption of professional competence in clinical 
psychology 
Fellows in Abnormal Psychology—Kither accepta- 
ble published research in abnormal psychology 
beyond the doctor's degree, or four years of 
acceptable professional experience in abnormal 
psychology subsequent to the granting of the 
doctor's degree 
Associates Satisfactory evidence of not less than 
two years of successful full time clinical experi- 
ence, or its accumulated equivalent, such as to 
yield a presumption of reasonable competence 
in clinical psychology, or satisfactory evidence 
of two years of experience in professional work 
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that is psychological in character in the field of 
abnormal psychology 
Affiliates—Y es 
13. Division of Consulting Psychology! 
Fellows—Four full years of paid consulting experi- 
ence subsequent to the granting of the doctor's 
degree 
-Associates—None admitted 
Affiliates—No 
14. Division of Industrial and Business Psychology 
Fellows—Kither four years of acceptable profes- 
sional experience subsequent to the granting of 


the doctor’s degree, at least two of which shall 


ace in the application of psychology in 


be experier n 
or allied voca- 


business, industry, public service, 
tional fields, or significant published research 
beyond the doctor's degree and of direct value 
to the application of psychology in business, 
industry, public service, or allied vocational 
fields 
Associates 
if admissior 


except that, 


АРА requirements only, 
a is sought on basis of one 
graduate work and one year of ш me 
experience must be in the application g! psy- 
chology in business, industry, public service, or 


allied fields 

Affiliates No 
15. Division of E r 
Fellows—Active interest in educational p 
s—Active interest in educational psy- 


year of 


ducational Psychology 
al psychology 


Associate. 
chology 
Affiliates—Y es | 
16. Division of School Psychologists 
Fellows—Vour years of experience 


psychologist 
Associales—Ai 

years of accept 
1 ог 
of psychology 
ol psyc} 
arch contri 
hools 


as a school 


r degree and two 


IA or highe 
des as a school 


able experience as 
in teaching or ad- 


applied in schools, 
hologists, or have 
butions to the 


i active 
psychologist, be act 

ministration 
or in training scho 
ant rese 


made signific AE 
vchology 1n 5€ 


practice of ps 
Affiliates —No 


1 Guidance Psychol- 
17. Division of 


Counseling anc 


ogists ; 
5 го yee 

Fellows—At least two У 

unseling OF 


rs of professional ex- 
guidance activity or 
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organization wherein they had individual re- 
sponsibility for full case work-or research 
-Associates—Employment in a counseling or guid- 
ance activity or organization 
Affiliates—Yes 
18. Division of Psychologists in Public Service 
Fellows—Active interest in the application or 
study of psychology in the public service 
-Associates—Active interest in the application or 
study of psychology in the public service 
Affiliates—No 
19. Division of Military Psychology 
Fellows—Satistactory evidence of accomplishment 
in military psychology 


-lssociates—Satisfactory evidence of accomplish- 
ment in military psychology 

Affiliates—No 

20. Division on Maturity and Old Age 

Fellows—Active interest in the work of the di- 
vision 

-lssociates—Active interest in the work of the 
division 

Affiliates—Y es 


WHAT EDUCATIONAL LEVELS DO 
EMPLOYERS REQUEST? 

The demand for well-trained psychologists con- 
tinues. An analysis of last year's job requests to 
the APA office, in terms of the educational level 
requested, shows that the PhD applicant is most 
in demand. 

TABLE 1 


Desired Educational Level Number of 


Requests 
ABS. 9 
Some graduate training. Е 4 
One year of graduate training ..... ri 
Prefer MA 4 
MA 103 
MA plus additional training 6 
Two years of graduate training 11 
Three years of graduate training 1 
Prefer PhD 4; 
Work nearly completed for PhD 17 
PhD 160 
Did not state specifically, but implied a PhD. 59 


How representative this sample of psychological 
positions is, of course, a matter for consideration. 
It may well be that the employer who hires psy- 
chologists at the AB level does not apply to the 

(Continued on page 139) 
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as assistant to the Executive Secretary. He will 
am begin his new duties on August Ist after receiving his 

«© 


"Pm 


JOHN F. DASHIELL 


John F. Dashiell is the retiring editor of the 
Psychological Monographs. This publication has 
been merged with the Applied Psychology. Mono- 
graphs and with the Archives of Psychology under 
the title: “Psychological Monographs: General and 
Applied." Dr. Dashiell has written the following 
account of his years (1936-1948) as editor: 

“The papers published have in the majority of 
cases been doctoral dissertations. A majority too 
have been experimental in character, although in the 
last few years more of the clinical and of the indus- 
trial-personnel types have been accepted. This re- 
flects a widening of interests which I think makes 
the merging under one broad title of the two mono- 
graph series a definitely appropriate action. ... 

"About one thing I feel definite. It is that a per- 
iod of editorship as long as mine is much too long. 
"There are so very many competent workers now that 


the loads, the responsibilities, and the pleasures 


thereof should be spread as much as possible. 


The Board of Directors of the American Psy- 
chological Association has appointed John T. Wilson 
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PhD at Stanford University, where he has held a 
Rockefeller pre-doctoral fellowship. During the 
war years he served in the headquarters of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the U. S. Navy as director of the 
radar personnel and training program. 


Alvin C. Eurich is now acting president of Stanford 
University, having formerly served in the capacity 
of vice-president. 


Harvey J. Tompkins has been appointed head of 
the neuropsychiatric service in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Department of Medicine and Surgery. 
Dr. Tompkins succeeds Daniel Blain, who resigned 
to become Medical Director of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association. Dr. Blain will continue to 
serve VÀ in an advisory capacity. 


Elias Katz, instructor at the College of the City of 
New York, is offering a new course entitled Motion 
Pictures for Mental. Hygiene. The course consists 
of showing and discussion of available films for use in 
the treatment of mental patients, films for training 
professional workers in this field, and films on mental 
hygiene concepts for the general public. 


Jerry W. Carter, Jr. has been appointed Scientist 
(R) in the USPHS for work in the Mental Hygiene 
Division in Washington, D. С. Dr. Carter served 
until recently as VA Branch Chief Clinical Psy- 
chologist in Kansas City. He is on leave from his 
position as director of the Wichita Guidance Center, 

Joseph E. Brewer has been appointed acting 
director of the Wichita Center. David Wall joined 
the staff on January 5th as a parttime psychiatrist. 


B. F. Skinner has been elected 
chology at Harvard beginning 
term. 


professor of psy- 
with the 1948 fall 
He has been head of the department at 
Indiana University since 1945, Before that he was 


an associate professor at the University of Minne- 
sota. 


Brent Baxter was recently appointed 


assistant to 
the vice-president in charge of pe 


rsonnel for the 
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Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company at Cleve- 
land. He is responsible for the Personnel Adminis- 
tration Division. 


Duane C. Shaw is now serving as assistant profes- 
sor of psychology and education at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 


Robert B. Ammons has been appointed assistant 
professor of psychology at Tulane University. He 
was formerly at the University of Denver. 


Muzafer Sherif has been appointed a research 
fellow in the department of psychology at Yale 
University for the year 1947-48. He is working on 
a Rockefeller Foundation grant to study concept 


formation and learning. 


Samuel P. Hayes, Jr. on leave from Dun and 
Bradstreet, Inc., is serving in the State Department 
as special assistant to the Assistant Secretary of 


State for Economic Affairs. 


Karl M. Dallenbach of Cornell University will be 
on sabbatical leave during the spring term. „Не 
will lecture at Tulane University for a short time, 
and then he plans а trip to China and Japan pue 
he will lecture at leading universities. T. A. Ryan 
will serve as acting chairman of the department 
during his absence. 


Donald G Whittredge, during 1946-47 a member 
of the staff of the Harvard University \ eterans 
Center, will be an instructor at Tufts College begin- 

› 


ning with the fall term. 


Norman Kaplan, 10“ a psychologist the vA 
Hospital at Perry Point, Maryland, has ste ар. 
pointed an instructor in clinical еа m 
University of North Carolina effective ер ember, 


1948. 
now à clinical psychologist 


Hospital at Sawtelle. She 
Center at Los 


Helen Kitzinger is 
with the VA Psychiatric 205: : 
was formerly with the Guidance 
Angeles City College. 


Joseph R. Grassi has resigned as director = z 
н i "airfi State Hos- 
psychological laboratories at Fairfield 
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pital, Newtown, Connecticut, to accept an appoint- 
ment as assistant professor and chief clinical psy- 
chologist in the department of psychiatry. and 
neurology of Wake Forest College, Bowman Gray 
School of Medicine. : 


A. T. M. Wilson, director of the Tavistock Insti- 
tute of Human Relations, London, will be a guest 
lecturer for the summer session of Northwestern 
University in the departments of psychology and 
sociology. He will teach a graduate seminar in 
social psychology and give a series of public lectures 
on the work of the Tavistock Clinic. 


Lyle Lanier is the new chairman of the department 
of psychology at New York University. He will be 
responsible for the direction of graduate work in 
psychology. On leave from Vassar College, where 
he has been chairman since 1938, he is currently 
executive director of the Committee on Human 
Resources of the Research and Development 


Board. 


Frederick C. Bartlett has been knighted, his name 
appearing in the New Year's honours list for 
1948. 


C. Gilbert Wrenn, professor of educational psy- 
chology at the University of Minnesota and president 
of the American College Personnel Association, will 
direct a workshop on counseling at the University of 
Hawaii during the 1948 summer session. This is the 
first workshop of its kind to be conducted in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


Ronald E. Crawford has become the first school 
psychologist in the public schools in Putnam County, 
New York. 


Fino Kaila of the University of Helsinki is coming 
to the United States this spring to visit several 
psychological research centers. 


Eva Balken, on leave from the University of 
Chicago, is giving a course on Psychodiagnostic 
Techniques at Maudsley Hospital, University of 


London. 
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The Psychiatric Institute of the Municipal Court of 
Chicago is establishing a psychiatric unit in the 
Bridewell Hospital, where the staff can study adult 
patients under hospital-controlled detention condi- 
tions. The psychologists at the Institute are Agnes 
A. Sharp, director, Margaret S. Bay, Mary Dee 
Berks, Rita M. Weinberg, and James E. P. Libby. 


The APA wishes a complete list of institutions 
offering graduate assistantships and fellowships in 
psychology. In the January, February and April 
issues of the American Psychologist we have pub- 
lished information from those institutions which 
have written us. As one result, we have requests 
from various agencies for “а complete list of institu- 
tions offering graduate work in psychology”. We 
have no complete list. We would appreciate re- 
ceiving letters from all institutions omitted from the 
three published lists in order to prepare a more com- 
plete one. 

E. G. Williamson of the University of Minnesota 
has made these comments concerning the possibility 
of presenting a more complete picture of stipends 
available for graduate students: 

"Most of the opportunities described pertained to 
academic psychology, and some of the best oppor- 
tunities in the country in related fields were over- 
looked. Naturally, I was most interested in those 
opportunities existing in this institution. At least 
fifty stipends for graduate students in psychology 
and related fields are available at the University of 
Minnesota which are not described in the article. 
These include clinical fellowships in the Student 
Counseling Bureau, administrative fellowships in the 
Student Housing Bureau and in the Student Activi- 
ties Bureau, clinical fellowships in the Bureau of 
Veterans’ Affairs, counselorships in the university 
dormitories both for men and for women, counselor- 
ships in the College of Education, the College of 
Science, Literature and the Arts, in the General 
College, and so on. ‘These positions are now pro- 
viding opportunities for graduate students in psy- 
chology, educational psychology, and related fields, 
and I think certainly should be included in any 
listing of stipends." 

Similar opportunities in other institutions should 
to our attention so that we can make 
future lists more complete. 

Further. graduate fellowships, scholarships, and 
assistantshi ps, not listed in the January and February 
issues of the American Psychologist, are described in 


be called 


the following paragraphs. 
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Kent Staie University, Kent, Ohio. Term begins 
Sept. 27. Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate 
School. Tuition: $90 a year. Stipend: $650. Ap- 
ply to Raleigh M. Drake, Department of Psychology. 

Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. Term 
begins Sept. 16. Apply for admission to Dean, 
Graduate School. Tuition: $350 a year. One 
scholarship; 5 hours work a week; stipend $950- 
$1500. Three graduate assistantships; 10-15 hours 
work a week; stipend $800-81500. Apply to the 
Dean of the Graduate School. 

Committee on Human Development, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Term begins October 1. 
Apply for admission to the Office of Admissions. 
Tuition: $450 a year. Various scholarships; 5 
hours work а week; stipend $225-S$450. Two fellow- 
ships; stipend 8600-51200. Send applications to 
Committee on Fellows and Scholars, Two research 
assistantships, not awarded to new students; 20-30 
hours work a week; stipend $1200. Apply to Com- 
mittee on Human Development. 

Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Term begins September 20. Apply for admission to 
Dean H. S. Taylor. Tuition: $300a year. Various 
tuition scholarships. Various fellowships; stipend 
5150-81800 ex. Apply to Dean Н. S. Taylor. 
Five research assistantships; 12 hours work per week; 
stipend $750 ex. Apply to Dean H. S. Taylor. 

Institute of Child Welfare, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. Four ha f-time teaching as- 
sistantships and one or more research assistantships; 
stipend $1070. 
exemption from 


Out-of-state students may receive 
tuition. Apply to Institute of 
Child Welfare, University of California. 


The Research Center for Group Dynamics is moving 
to the University of Michigan. The transfer from 
MIT will be made July 1. It will be associated with 
the Survey Research Center of the University of 
Michigan, of which Rensis Likert is director, Angus 
Campbell will be in general charge of Survey Re- 
search and Dorwin Cartwright will continue to direct 
Group Dynamics. Other members of the staff are 
Ronald Lippitt, John R. P. French, Jr., and Leon 
Festinger. All will carry teaching assignments in the 
social sciences in addition to their research, 

Several research contracts are now held by Group 
Dynamics, and the University of Michigan expects 
that much future research will also be done under 
contract with business and governme 


nt agencies. 
The Center also has a grant from the Marshall l'ield 
Foundation for the next two vears, 
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WILLIAM STEPHENSON 
William Stephenson is visiting professor at the 
University of Chicago beginning with the spring 


term. 


A new building for the department of psychology at 
Queens College, which psychology will share with 
and home economics, has recently been 
started. Gregory Razran is chairman of the depart- 
ment and Edward M. L. Burchard is secretary. The 
staff now consists of Wilma E. Artus, Joseph M. 


Miller, and Gregory Razran in experimental, physi- 
BE: 


ological, and theoretical psychology ; Edward M. L. 
Burchard, John M. von Felsinger, and Ww. Douglas 
Spencer in qualitative aspects of testing, clinical 
psychology, and personality ; William J. E. Crissy 
in industrial psychology; and Marian J. Radke in 
child psychology- The department expects to add 


two or three more members to its staff in the fields of 
and personal adjustment. 


chemistry 


statistics, social behavior 
lo organize the Illinois 


The Interim Committee | 
jointed November 21, 


psychological associations, арі тре 
1947, has supplemented its efforts by activating a 
Survey Committee with Ruth Wright as chairman, а 
Membership Proposals Committee with Ethel Kawin 
as chairman, and a Functions and Program Com- 
mittee with Thelma Thurstone as chairman. 


The North Carolina Psychological Association, 
representing all psychological interests in the state, 
presented a request for affiliation with the American 
Psychological Association in September 1947. Dan- 
nie J. Moffie is president and William McGehee is 
Secretary-Treasurer. There are thirty-six charter 
members. А 


Meetings of the Iowa Academy of Science will be 
held on April 16 and 17 at Parsons College in Fair- 
field, Iowa. A group of interested psychologists 
expect to meet there to form an Iowa Psychological 
Association, which will be affiliated with the Con- 
ference of State Psychological Associations of the 
APA. More details can be secured from George D. 
Lovell at Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

SPSSI’s Committee on Intergroup Relations has 
established three subcommittees: (a) Exchange of 
Research Plans and Measurement Techniques, 
chairman, J. B. Holland; (b) A Book on the Measure- 
ment of Prejudice, chairman, Robert Chin; (c) Crucial 
Research Areas, chairman, Marie Jahoda. Those 
interested may secure information from the Secre- 
tary, Mary Evans, c/o CCI, 212 West 50th St., New 
York 19, New York, or from the committee chair- 
men. 


A VA Mental Hygiene Clinic in Brooklyn was 
opened in November. The present staff consists of 
Bernard Locke, chief psychologist, Peter J. Napoli, 
assistant chief psychologist, and staff members Rose 
Brenner, Aaron H. Canter, Mildred Ceres, Janet 
Fritz, Solis Kates, George Lapidus, Tamara Pollack, 
Selig Rosenberg and Lottie Sobel. 


David Levy is directing a study of the effects of 
war on children. The study is under the auspices 
of the International Committee on Mental Hygiene 
and is financed by a $20,000 grant from the United 
States Public Health Service, according to their an- 
nouncement in February. Results will be presented 
at the International Congress on Mental Health in 
London next August. 


The frequency with which the Notes and News sec- 
tion of this journal carries announcements (such as 
the seven following ones) of short courses or confer- 
ences on special topics points up a significant trend 
in psychological education. These courses are vari- 
ously called workshops, conferences, or seminars. 
They are given by universities, colleges, laboratories, 
clinics, and hospitals, by private individuals, and by 
private individuals incorporated into a company. 
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Sometimes they are free to those interested; some- 
times considerable tuition is charged. Some carry 
university credit; others do not. 

Ideally, these conferences bring together a limited 
group of people, all interested in a common topic, 
and all eager to learn moré about that topic. They 
provide an opportunity for such a group to spend a 
day to a few weeks in discussing, practicing, improv- 
ing, arguing, and clarifying the topic under con- 
sideration. They have grown up outside of the 
traditional academic plan of classes and attendance 
at scientific meetings. "Their popularity suggests 
that if they became a feature of national or regional 
meetings, they would probably be well attended. 


Albert Rabin of Michael Reese Hospital will 
present an intensive Rorschach seminar to graduate 
majors in clinical psychology at the University of 
North Carolina during the week of April 19. 


Molly Harrower will conduct a seminar in the 
Rorschach method (intermediate to advanced level) 
at the University of Georgia from May 21-23. 
Further information may be obtained from R. T. 
Osborne, Director, University Guidance Center, 
Athens, Georgia. 


S. J. Beck will conduct a seminar on Ego Trends 
in Rorschach Test Pattern, from June 7 through June 
11. The course is full time and the fee is $40.00. 
For further information, write Michael Reese Hos- 
pital Postgraduate School, 29th St. and Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


A second annual Conference on the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior will be held at Indiana Uni- 
versity June 1 to June 5. F. S. Keller, W. N. 
Schoenfeld, W. J. Daniel, and W. K. Estes will be 
in charge of special s 


sions. The Conference is open 
Reservations should be 
soon as possible with B. F. Skinner, Depart- 


to all interested persons. 


made as 
ment of Psychology, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton. Indiana, 


The Second Annual Conference on Mental 
Hygiene and Problems of Exceptional Children will 
be held at Syracuse University May 14 15, 1948, 
This conference, sponsored by the Syracuse Univer- 
sity School of Education and the George Davis 
Bivin Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio, is open to all 


interested. individuals. 


The Western State Psychiatric [nslitule and Clinic, 


Tur AMERICAN Рѕүсногосіѕт 


Pittsburgh, will hold its Third Annual Coordinating 
Conference on April 1. The theme of the conference 
is The Design of Research in Mental Health. 


The Second National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development, sponsored by the National 
Education Association, the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics, and other agencies, will be held 
at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine from June 14 to 
July 3. This laboratory offers the opportunity for 
action leaders, educators, and social scientists to 
cooperate in an experimental approach to problems 
of training and action research. Delegates will be 
selected from various fields. For further informa- 
tion and for application blanks, write to Leland Р. 
Bradford, Division of Adult Education Services of 
the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D, C. 


Psychological books needed in China. William 
K. C. Chen, now at the City College in New 
York, has written that various universities in China 
would greatly appreciate the gift of books and jour- 
nals because of the impossibility of purchasing them 
during the inflation of Chinese currency, “The 
National Central University at Nanking is one of the 
leading universities in China. 


But the reading room 
of the Psychology Department contains only books 
published before 1937, when the Sino-Japanese war 
broke out. Both teachers and students are seriously 
handicapped. 1I understand that many psycholo- 
gists in this country would be willing to donate some 
of their extra books and journals provided that they 
could be sure of having the books reach a place where 

Hence I 
should like to offer a list of names of the receivers and 
their colleges for the consideration of those psy- 
chologists who may be interested in this matter бї 


these publications could meet the needs. 


generous donation. One word may be added. I 
can assure that the books and journals sent over can 
reach their destination safely and will be used for 
good purpose and, of course, highly appreciated.” 

1. Эе; Н. И. Hsiao, Psychology Department, 
National Central University, Nanking, China. 

2. President K. L. Chi, Hopei Provincial Teachers 
College for Women, Tientsin, China. 

3. Mr. K. Y. Hu, Department. of Education, 
National North-western Teachers College, Lanchow, 
Kansu, China. 

4. Dr. S. Y. Ching, Department. of 
National Peiping Teachers College, 


Education, 
Peiping, China. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS 


A new Institute for Applied Experimental Psy- 
chology at Tujts College will work in relationship with 
the Engineering School, the Medical School and 
other science departments. The work of the Insti- 
tute will center in applied visual research, bioelectric 
phenomena, synthetic training devices for industry 
and the armed forces, the analysis of human motor 
skills, the preparation of training manuals, the de- 
velopment of handbooks of psychophysiological 
functions, and statistical methods. 

"our internships in applied experimental psy- 
chology for qualified students who already hold the 
PhD or its equivalent are available for the academic 
year 1948-49. Interns who meet special qualifica- 
tions may be awarded the degree of Doctor of Science 
on the completion of an assigned research thesis and 
the passing of appropriate examinations. These 
examinations will be conducted by the Institute 
staff and by visiting examiners from other univer- 
sities. For further information apply to John L. 
Kennedy, Director, Institute of Applied Experi 
mental Psychology, Tufts College, Medford 


Massachusetts. 


m 


Internships are available at the Syracuse Unit of the 
New York State Psychological Intern Training 
Program. Stipend, approximately $100m; MA train- 
ing desired; possibility of graduate credit. At end of 
training, a certificate is issued by the Department of 
Education of the University of the State of New 
York. Write to Supervisor of Psychological Intern 
‘Training, Marcy State Hospital, Marey, New York. 

The Illuminating Engineering Sociely is now 
attempting to compile up-to-date information on 
research programs in the 
Since this Society finds itse 
asked to advise on the expenditure of research funds, 
current information con isting of brief descriptions 
of work in progress is essential. Replies should be 
dto Mr. Dean Holden, Illuminating En- 
31 Madison Ave., New York 10, 


area of visual functions. 
If in the position of being 


addresse 
gineering Society, 
New York. 

The Delta Gamma Fraternity has a S1000 annual 
fund from which smaller scholarship awards are 
‘made for those wishing to become te 
The amount of the av 
nds upon need and costs. 
to Mrs. Richard Р. Miller, 
Na Ж 


m achers or spe- 


cialists for the blind. 
any particular case depe 


ard in 


For further details, write 
30 West Jefferson Road, Pittsford, 
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Counselor, New York University. NYU's Test- 
ing and Advisement Center is in need of a psycholo- 
gist to supervise the clinical testing of children and 
the counseling of parents in the field of child advise- 
ment. The minimum requirements are a master’s 
degree and some relevant experience. One full time 
assistant will be assigned to this counselor as a 
psychometrist. There is opportunity for research 
and the possibility of teaching. The base salary is 
from $3600 to $4800, depending upon qualifications. 
Applications should be addressed to W. D. Glenn, 
Jr., Director, South Building, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York 3, New York. 

Clinical Psychologist, Texas. The Guidance Cen- 
ter of Houston announces a vacancy for an assistant 
psychologist, trained in testing both children and 
adults, and interested in learning psychotherapy. 
Specific details of experience should be sent to Mrs. 
Mary L. Rothschild, Chief Psychologist, The 
Guidance Center, 304 McIlhenny, Houston 6, Texas. 


Thomas L. Bransford, formerly chief of the Test 
Development Section of the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, is now director of Civil Service Examina- 
tions for the State of New York at Albany. Ап 
ion has been 


expansion of the Examinations Div 
provided for in the budget for the fiscal year begin- 
ning April 1, 1948, and there are currently announced 
nation-wide examinations for examiner positions 
paying entrance salaries up to S6700. The range of 
s is from principal personnel 


titles and sal: 
technician at $6700 to senior personnel technician 
at $4200. Another examination is for the position 
of senior statistician with an entrance salary of 
84638. 
dents. The grades of personnel technician with 


All these positions are open to non-resi- 


entrance salaries of $3450 are open to residents of 


New York only. 


The psychology department ol George Washington 


University has vacancies for three full time staff 


members, one at the associate professor level; one 
at the 
structor level. 
tional-child, personnel-applied, or general-theoretical 


stant professor level, and one at the in- 
Persons with backgrounds in educa- 
are wanted. Any one interested should communi- 
cate with Dr. Thelma Hunt, George Washington 


University. Washington, D. C. 
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AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


September 7-11, 1948; Boston, Massachusetts 

For information write to: 

Dr. Dael Wolfle, American Psychological Association 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington 5, D. C. 


MIDWESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


May 7-8, 1948; St. Paul, Minnesota 

For information write to: 

Dr. Claude E. Buxton, Department of Psychology 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ГОК THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


September 13-17, 1948; Washington, D. С. 
For information write to: 

Dr. John M. Hutzel, A.A.A.S. 

1515 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


EASTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


April 16-17, 1948; Temple University, Philadelphia 
For information write to: 

Dr. Harold G. Seashore, Psychological Corporation 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, New York 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BRANCH OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


May 7-8, 1948; Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colorado 

For information write to: 

Dr. Lillian С. Portenier, University of Wyoming 

Laramie, Wyoming 


CANADIAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
May 27-29, 1948; Winnipeg, Manitoba 
For information write to: 
Dr. C. R. Myers 
100 St. George Strect ‚ 
Toronto, Ontario 


AMERICAN ORTHOPSYCHIATRIC 
ASSOCIATION a 
April 12-14, 1948; Hotel Commodore, New York 
For information write to: 
Dr. Nina Ridenour 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON 
MENTAL DEFICIENCY 
May 18-22, 1948; Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston 
For information write to: 
Dr. Lloyd N. Yepsen, State Office Building 
Trenton, New Jersey 


WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

Tune 17-18, 1948; San Francisco State College, San ё 
Francisco 

For information write to: 

Dr. Lester F, Beck, Department of Psychology 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
May 1, 1948; Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
For information write to: | 
Dr. Harry W. Karn, secretary 
Carnegic Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh 13, Penn, 
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Featuring a new sequence of topics 


FOUNDATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by Edwin G. Boring, Herbert S. Langfeld and Harry P. Weld 


Because response is thought to be a natural starting 
point for an) ount, the text order of Foundations of 
Psychology i ally different from the two previous 
Boring, Langfeld and Weld book Beginning with 
response, it passes to emotion, learning and thought. 
Then it introduces the perceptual material and after 
that goes back to expand into individual differenc 
personality, personal adjustment and social re 
tions. 

Eighteen nationally-known specialists have con- 
tributed their knowledge and experience to Founda- 
tions of Psychology. The whole work been care- 
fully edited by Professors Boring, Langfeld and Weld, 
lenders in Americ and experienced 
authors. "This collaborz Its ina 
truly unified volume—authoritative und consistent in 
statement, terminology and style. 

The style of this book is lucid, the writing concise, 
the level of exp high. This fine combina- 
tion results in a thorough, rigorous treatment of the 
subject. 


Ready in May 


613 pages (double column) 


CONTENTS: The Nature of Psychology by Edwin 
G. Boring. The Response Mechanism by Clifford T. 
Morgan. Response by Clifford T. Morgan. Growth 
and Development by Leonard Carmichael. Feeling 
and Emotion by William A. Hunt. Motivation by 
Donald W. MacKinnon. Learning by Carl I. Hov- 
land. Retention and Transfer of Learning by Carl I. 
Hovland. Recollecting, Imagining and Thinking by 
T. A. Ryan. Perception by Edwin B. Newman. 
Sensation and Psychological Measurement by 8 
Smith Stevens. Color by Forrest. L. Dimmick 
Visual Space Perception by Forrest L. Dimmick. 
Hearing by Edwin B. Newman. Taste and Smell by 
Carl Pfaffmann. Somesthesis by Frank A. Geldard. 
Topographical Orientation by Donald R. Griffin. 
Individual Differences by Anne Апа si. Heredity 
and E mment by Anne Anastasi. Efficiency by 
M. E. Bitterman and Т. A. Ryan. Personality by 
Laurance F. Shaffer. Personal Adjustment by 
Laurance F. Shaffer. Vocational Selection by Carroll 
L. Shartle. Attitudes and Opinions by Hadley Can- 
tril. Social Relations of the Individual by Leo P. 
Crespi. 


Probable price, $4.00 


New book stresses methods of psychology 


METHODS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by T. G. Andrews 


This book has grown out of the need for a greater 
emphasis on methodology in training students. It 
will offset textbooks and references which have 
been concerned mainly with investigative results. 
Methods in every ease are related to the major prob- 
lems in psychology. The ‘content’? aspects are 
summarized briefly in each chapter in terms of the 
methods involved in their discoveries, but the bulk of 
the book is devoted to methods study. Only essential 
and modern methods are discussed. The authors 
have attempted to give the greatest amount of space 
to the details of methods and techniques not deseribed 


in other books. 

The whole work has been coordinated by T. G. 
Andrews, Assistant Prof 
ago, and Seientifie Adv 
S. Army General Staff. 


hology. Uni- 


or of Ps 


r, Research 


versity of Ch 
and Development Division, U. 
A list of chapters and authors follows: 


Ready in June 


Approximately 604 pages 


CONTENTS: An Introduction to Psychological 
Methodology by T. G. Andrews. Conditioning and 
Motor Learning by W. N. Kellogg. Studying, 
Memory, and Transfer by Claude E. Buxton, Study- 
ing Thinking by Edna Heidbreder. Psychophysics 

Methods by L. L. Studying Pere 
Phenomena by James J. Studying Vi 
S. Howard "dev. Studying Hearing by К 
Glen Wever. Studying the Skin Senses by William 
Leroy Jenkins. Studying the Senses of Taste and 
Smell by Carl Pfafimann. Studying Proprioception 
by W. D. Nef. Studying Animal Behavior by Harry 
F. Harlow. Motivation, Feeling, and Emotion by 
Paul Thomas Young. Methods of Measuring and 
Recording Action by R. C. Davis. Studying Neuro- 
psychology and Bodily Functions by Donald B. 
Lindsley. Studying Motor Functions and Effiecieney 
by Arthur G. Bills. Investigating and Appr ng 
Intelligence and Other Aptitudes by Herbert К 
Investigating and Appraising Personality 
senzweig. Methods and Techniques in 
chology by the late Andrew W. Brown. 
Objeet tudies of Disordered Persons by Joseph 
Zubin. Methods of Studying the Behavior and De 
velopment of Young Children by Helen L. Koch 
Studying Social Behavior by Theodore M. Newcomb 


Probable price $5.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440-4th Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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JOURNAL OF 
CONSULTING 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by 
LAURANCE F. SHAFFER 


Teachers College, Columbia 


HIS JOURNAL is of partic- 

ular interest to clinical psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, school 
psychologists, ^ rehabilitation 
workers, and persons who are 
engaged in counseling and guid- 
ance work. 


Recent articles have summa- 
rized Rorschach experiments, 
the history of clinical psychol- 
ogy and research on the The- 
matic Apperception Test. 


Issued bi-monthly 


$5.00 per year 


Address orders to 
American Psychological 


Association 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 


Washington 5, D. C. 


Psychologists, parents, teachers, and 
the general reading public are applaud- 
ing Stanford's Dr. Terman and his long- 
awaited 25-year follow-up of 1,400 in- 
tellectually superior children. 


The 
Gifted Child 
Grows Up 


By LEWIS M. TERMAN 
and MELITA H. ODEN 


Important . At 


“Dr. Terman has shown us how to utilize 
one of our greatest national assets—the 
talents of those who are intellectually super- 
ior. His lifetime study of gifted children is 
one of the most important scientific under- 
takings in modern times. "— Clhicago Tribune 


Striking... 

“His new and striking conclusions . . . are 
backed by detailed evidence. Parents, 
students, scholars, and gossips, who have 
long speculated on whether it pays to be 
gifted, will probably find Dr. Terman's 
book Hoyle.”——Berkeley Gazette 


‚ 
Revolutionary .. . 
^Fast-moving, absorbing reading, a bril- 
liant summation of Terman’s revolutionary 
accomplishments in the field of mental 


tests and measurements.” (lant 


Monthly 


$6.00 


At your bookstore 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Stanford, California 


66The Tl Pl 
| ae Place of Psychology 
moms In an Ideal Universi 
пу 
program, es The report of a commission of 12. headed by DR. ALAN 
dm ы GREGG. Director for the Medical Sciences, Rockefeller 
one which is ‚ s ? Ч 
Foundation 
desperately Thus book is the result of a study to assist Harvard University in shaping 
| the future of its work in psychology. Its review of the present status of 
| needed to psychology and the specific recommendations for change are important to all 
members of the profession. 
salvage “By all means read this book . . . . Harvard has no monopoly on the recom- 
i mendations it makes or the future it sees for psychology. Those recommen- 
applied dations can be adopted by any university which wants to make its psychol- 
ogy department more productive and more useful than it now is. The first 
В 99 university to follow all the Commission's suggestions will have the best de- 
» psychology = partment of psychology in the country.” —Dael Wolfle, The American Psychol- 


$1.50 


ogist. 


HARVARD ceniversity PRESS 


Cambridge. Massachusetts 


.. PSYCHIATRIC 
QUARTERLY 
SUPPLEMENT 


ло Be Published in Early May 
OUTLINE OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By MUZAFER SHERIE, Research Fellow in Psychology, Yale University 


This distinguished volume, written by the author of The Psychology of Social Norms, 


makes 
S 


asa basi 


an important contribution to social psychology, and is certain to be widely used 
c text in college courses. The material is presented in four parts, which deal, 


respectively, with: (1) The biosocial problem of human motives and their role in deter- 


mining the selectivity of the individual to the stimulus 
5 Р ы 
(2) Psychological and sociological 


world about him. Recently Published 


properties and products of group interaction. (3) The CASE HISTORIES IN 
, : " 2 CLINICAL AND ABNORMAL 
psychology of social change, especially in relation to PSYCHOLOGY 


— ; = А Edited by Burton and Harris 
technology and crisis situations. (4) Individual vari- y Harris 

B) . Invaluable both for college classes and 
social situations. for the individual psychologist and 


ations in reacting to 
psychiatrist 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d St., New York 16 


$4.00 


New Texts in Psychology 


Ready soon: 


Leonard W. Doob, Yale University 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


Drawn from the author's wide and varied experience both in the field of teaching and in 
his work with the Office of War Information, this new text applies modern psychology in a 
non-technical fashion to the fields of public opinion and propaganda, treating all the various 
media of communication in a single comprehensive study. 

Illustrative material has been drawn from advertising, politics, psychological warfare and 
othersources. Much of the material has never been published before. 


About 600 pages Ready in early spring Probable price $3.75 


Newly Published: 


Readings in Social Psychology 


Prepared by an editorial committee of the Society 
for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 


This new text, prepared under an editorial committee of SPSSI with Theodore M. Newcomb 
and Eugene L. Hartley serving as co-chairmen, has been welcomed enthusiastically by teachers 
across the country. Fulfilling a long-felt need, this collection of readings includes a study of 
basic principles as well as specific problems, and is arranged in such a way that teachers may 
choose from the wealth of material what best suits their own needs. It has already been 
widely adopted in courses in Psychology and Social Psychology. 


688 pages 1947 $4.00 


Allport and Postman 


Psychology of Rumor 


In this text for the first time, rumor has been taken out of the realm of generalization and 
brought into the laboratory. By subjecting rumor to psychological analysis, the authors have 
established a basic law, a pattern of rumor circulation, distortion, elaboration, and the conse- 
quent effect upon society. 


247 pages 1947 $2.60 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
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AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
ABROAD September 7-11, 1948; Boston, Massachusetts 


For information write to: 
Dr. Dael Wolfle, American Psychological Association 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington 5, D. С. 


Sightseeing 
plus insight 


CANADIAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Paris, Geneva, Prague, May 27-29, 1948; Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Edinburgh, Brussels and For information write to: 


Dr. C. R. Myers 
100 St. George Street 
Toronto, Ontario 


London. Visits to laboratories, 
clinics, exhibits. Lectures 
and conferences. 


Edinburgh—Psychology Congress, 
July 23-29 


A Е AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
Brussels—Summer Conference of ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
New Education Fellowship, Aug. 7-10 t 
September 13-17, 1948; Washington, D. С. 
For informalion write to: 
Dr. John M. Hutzel, A.A.A.S. 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue N W. 


Washington 5, D. C. 


London—Mental Health Congress, 
Aug. 11-21 


Leave New York— June 30 
72 days—All expenses— $1195 


Choice of 20 АП Expense Studytours 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON 
* MENTAL DEFICIENCY 
May 18-22, 1948; Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston 
For information write to: 


Write for Booklet Dr. Lloyd N. Yepsen, State Office Building 
Trenton, New Jersey 
WORLD STUDYTOURS 
Dept. B 


Columbia University Travel Service 


2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


'"ESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
June 17-18, 1948; San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco 
For information write to: 
Dr. Lester F. Beck, Department of Psychology 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


IS PSYCHOTHERAPY DEPENDENT UPON 
DIAGNOSIS? 


C. H. PATTERSON! 


Veterans Administration, Minneapolis? 


T FIRST glance, such a question as that 
posed in the title of this paper may seem 
absurd. The tendency would be to answer 

immediately: "Yes, of course”, and to refer to the 
field of medicine, where it is quite apparent that 
therapeutic measures are determined by differential 
diagnosis. Thorne writes in this connection: “It 
seems clemental that rational treatment cannot be 
planned and executed until an accurate diagnosis 
has been made" (9, p. 319). ^ 

On the other hand, Rogers has just as positively 
stated that "diagnostic knowledge and skill is not 
necessary for good therapy" (7, p- 421). 

Before proceeding further it should be made clear 
that we are concerned with the so-called functional 
disorders in which psychotherapy is applicable. 
are mental disorders of 


It is recognized that there l 
gical disease, 


definite organic origin, involving neurolo ic 
physiological disturbances, toxic conditions, and 
traumatic injury. There are also certain mental 
disorders which are possibly organic in nature, on a 
or endocrinological basis, e.g. the 
Diagnosis of 


al function in 


constitutional 
so-called endogenous depressions. 

‘actors is an important medic 
these cases (assisted often by the use of psychologi- 
cal tests), and obviously influences therapy. Such 
diagnosis is, however, often difficult, and sometimes 
and psychotherapy should not be 
the presence or ab- 
sence of organic pathology. Moreover, although 
ү may not be indicated for a purely 
1 à often mixtures of organic 
which psycho- 


organic f 


inconclusive, 
denied pending decision as to 


psychotherap 
organic disorder, there are T 
al components in 
In addition, the presence of 
may, and often does 


and psychologic 
therapy is beneficial. In 
a purely organic condition 
acknowledge the stimulation of the 
ir, including Thelma Dorrah, 
\nita Greenspan, E. L. Phillips, Otto N. Raths, 
1 M.D., Daniel N. Wiener and Gladys 
responsible for the argument. 
are those of the 
nting the point 


1 The author wishes to ч 
members of an informal semine 
Maria Feigl, 
M.D., Lois Raths, 
Wiener. The author is of course res 

2 The opinions expressed in this paper 
construed as represe 


author and are not to be Js А 
Administration. 


of the Veter 


of view or the policy 


result in psychological reactions to which psycho- 
therapy may be directed. However, the present 
discussion is primarily concerned with the recognized 
functional disorders, including psychosomatic dys- 
functions, of psychogenic origin, which are regarded 
as suitable for psychotherapy. 

It might seem that a logical analogy could be 
drawn between internal medicine and psychiatry. 
Psychiatry, it might be maintained, is a branch of 
medicine, and therefore the principles, methods and 
techniques which are applicable in internal medicine 
apply also, of necessity, to mental disease and malad- 
justment. This approach is the basis of a recent 
article by Thorne (/0), in which clinical psychologists 
are urged to learn from medicine by adopting its 
methods. 

If one looks a little more closely into the matter, 
however, a question might be raised regarding the 
validity of the analogy between physical disease 
and mental disease. The two are, as a matter of 
fact, entirely different in many respects. In the 
first place, the nature of the primary malignant proc- 
ess is entirely different. In one case it involves 
primarily the physiological and chemical processes 
of bodily functioning; in mental disease of a func- 
tional type the disorder is primarily one of psycho- 
logical and social behavior. Two distinct 
of functioning are represented which are « 
enough to raise considerable doubt as to the validity 
of any analogy between them. Again, 
disease is the result of specific experimenta 
fiable foreign agents, whether chemical, 
Such 


5 


levels 
ifferent 


Physical 
ly veri- 
bacteri- 
ological, or virus in nature. a statement 
cannot be made regarding functional mental 
although it is the hope of some that eventual 


disease, 
y it will 
be possible to do so. Finally, in physical medicine 
there exists a wide variety of specific and experi- 


mentally or empirically verified remedies. Again, 


this is not the case in the field of mental disease. 


In other words, while in physical medicine accurate 
differential etiological diagnosis is possible, leading 


to the selection of specific remedies, in the field of 
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mental disease no such specific etiological diagnosis 
is possible, nor are there specific, discrete psycho- 
therapies which have differential effects from which 
to choose. 

As a matter of practice, psychiatric diagnosis has 
little rational connection with choice of psycho- 
therapy. Methods of therapy depend more upon 
the specific training, experience, and preferences of 
the therapist than upon the diagnosis. Those 
who feel that psychotherapy should be selective and 
specific, and thus "rational", chosen on the basis of 
diagnosis, have been unable to relate specific thera- 
pies to specific diagnoses, in terms of indications 
and contraindications, except possibly on the basis 
of severity of the condition. Attempts to list in- 
dications or contraindications are more often in 
terms of symptomatic or basic treatment or the 
depth of therapy desired or possible, the time avail- 
able, etc. In other words, the distinctions are 
based upon the limits of the therapist and therapeu- 
tic situation rather than being related to the 
diagnosis or etiology of the disorder. 

The difficulty, according to the usual argument, is 
chiefly with the diagnostic system of classifying men- 
tal disorders. Perhaps if we could develop a system 
of diagnosis based upon etiology we could apply spe- 
cific types of therapy (provided they exist or could 
be differentiated) to specific types of mental disease. 
The idea sounds intriguing, particularly when we 
consider what has been accomplished in physical 
medicine, but the prospects are not promising (2). 
But granted that the classification of mental dis- 
orders is not possible in the present state of our 
knowledge, it might be expected that a thorough 
study of the individual case would yield an under- 
standing of the etiological factors, and lead to a 
rational choice of therapy. Thorne, in his use of 
the term diagnosis, refers to *'the description of 
the organism and its behavior by a variety of 
methods whose basic purpose is to discover the 
personality dynamics of each individual case. It is 
implied that the more complete the description, the 
more complete will be our understanding of why, 

when, where, and how the individual got that way" 
(GO, p 101) 
plan of treatment can be accomplished without a 


Elsewhere he states that “no rational 


detailed knowledge of each individual case history" 
(9, p. 320). 

Rogers, however, maintains that a case history is 
It is 
rather common experience that, given a detailed 


not a prerequisite for therapy (6, pp. 80 84). 
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case study of an individual, wide differences and 
disagreements concerning its analysis and interpre- 
tation, in terms of etiology and personality dynam- 
ics, occur, not only between different professional 
groups, but within these groups. Indeed, the 
number of diagnoses on the basis of such material 
is about as great as the number of analysts (/). 
Rational or specific therapy is obviously impossible 
in such a situation. If we are unable to agree upon 
the etiology and specific dynamics of individual 
cases, we certainly cannot set up a diagnostic 
classification based upon etiology or dynamics. 

Part of the difficulty no doubt lies in the fact that 
behavior is multiply determined— there is no single 
cause which can be isolated, to the extent that this 
is possible in physical medicine. But also, in 
terms of basic etiology there may be no fundamental 
or essential differences which will allow us to dis- 
tinguish classes of mental disorder on an etiological 
basis. All maladjustments may be es entially 
alike in terms of basic etiology, and the various 
behavior, or symptomatic, manifestations which 
appear to distinguish various types of disorder 
may be determined by contingent influences, In 
that event, specific therapy would not be possible, 
necessary, or desirable, except on the basis of severity 
of the disorder, and the presence or absence of or- 
ganic disease or insult. 

That there is a common basic etiology of all func- 
tional mental disorder is not a new idea. In fact, 
most discussions of maladjusted behavior take 
such a point of view. Work on experimental neu- 
roses in animals, e.g. that of Masserman (3), in- 
dicates that the same experimental procedure results 
in widely different types of maladjusted behavior 
in different animals of the same species. Moreover, 
a variety of apparently different procedures are 
capable of inducing maladjusted behavior. The 
variety of manifestations of mental disorder, leading 
first to a symptomatic classification, has perhaps 
blinded us to the common origin of all maladjust- 
ment. 

In the field of psychological testing, the failure to 


find diagnostic test signs to differentiate the various 
classifications of mental disi 


ise may be as much the 
result of the absence of basic differences as of the 
inadequacy of the present primarily symptomatic 
classification. In fact, the obtained overlapping 
of the various diagnostic categories in terms of test 
results would tend to support the theory of a basic 
common etiology, with differences being relatively 
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unessential or determined by other contingent 
factors. 

Instead of assuming that we need a new classifica- 
tion, based not upon symptomatology but upon 
some other more fundamental difference such as 
genetic origin, we should develop a rational ther- 
apy directing attention to the basic elements of 
maladjustment common to all mental disorder. If 
we found that there is a common basic etiology, 
then, rather than being concerned about developing 
specific therapies, a rational psychotherapy would 
be concerned with principles and techniques which 
are most effective in reaching and remedying the 
underlying causes of maladjustment. 

Asa suggestion of the line such an approach might 
take, the following discussion is offered in outline. 
It involves first a statement of a theory of behavior 
and its maladjustment, followed by a statement of 
therapeutic principles and practices which arise 
froma consideration of the nature of maladjustment. 
The discussion draws from the work of many people 
including that of Masserman (3, Mowrer and 
Kluckhohn (4), Rogers (7, 8), and many others who 
have written in the field of personality and its 


disorders. 


A THEORY OF BEHAVIOR AND 
ITS ABERRATIONS 


OUTLINE OF 


T. Assumptions: "EP | 
1. The living organism, by definition, is nev era 
st but їп а state of constant activity, with physi- 


re у 
ncies to approach or withdraw, con- 


ological tende 


tract or expand. . s. 2, 
2, It is characteristic of living matter that it 


a state of equilibrium, both within 
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organization when threatened. 
" and behavior, this 


ency of the 
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maintain its | 
3. In the realm of personality 
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n without, equilib- 


4. Si tly subject to 
. Since ^ 
both from within and fron 


stimuli, = is denanie 
maintained for long, but is dynamic 


rium is never 
and unstable. 

5. This dynamic € 
that all living organisms 
or growth and deve ¢ 
from immaturity to maturity, 


pendence, from irresponsi- 


equilibrium allows for change, s 
are normally characterized 


lopment, from lesser 
by change, 


to greater complexity, 
from dependence to inde 
bility to responsibility. 


П. Principles: 

1. Although the organism is constantly active, 
this activity is not random, but is directed or moti- 
vated by needs, drives, etc., on a physiological level, 
and by wishes, desires, etc., on the psychological and 
social levels. 

2. The organism reacts to its environment or to à 
stimulus as it is perceived and experienced, not as 
it may actually exist. Interpretive or symbolic 
(meaningful) processes thus intervene between the 
stimulus and the response of the organism. 

3. Motives are directed toward the preservation 
and enhancement of the organism (Assumptions 2 
and 3). 

4. All behavior is thus goal-directed, or a pur- 
poseful attempt to satisfy the needs of the organism, 
either throvgh the approach toward beneficial 
stimuli, or the avoidance of noxious stimuli. 

5. Behavior which succeeds in satisfying а need 
or desire is rewarded by the reduction of tension, 
or an approach to equilibrium or integration. Such 
behavior tends to be repeated again in similar cir- 
cumstances, and if it continues to be successful in 
reducing tension it becomes fixated, or is learned, so 
that it becomes habitual. 

6. The presence of unsatisfied drives or desires 
creates a state of physiological and/or psychological 
tension or disequilibrium. 

7. When a need or desire is frustrated, either by 
external conditions or by conflict with another in- 
compatible drive or desire, tension is not reduced, 
and the organism seeks for substitute or compromise 
satisfactions. 

8. Such substitute satisfactions may or may not 
result in complete reduction of tension, and may or 
may not lead to the creation of additional tensions 


by arousing other antagonistic motives. 
9. Behavior becomes maladjusted when substitute 
satisfactions do not result in sufficient tension re- 
duction, and or violate the integrity of the or- 
ganism's organization, or result in behavior which 
is not acceptable to the (social) environment of the 
organism. 

10. The repression of conflicts, or of unsatistied 
s theresult of the tendency 
to maintain the integration and organization of is 
Conflicts. and 


needs and desires, occur 
organism or personality. tensions 
may thus exist on an unconscious level. 


11. Substitute satisfactions are retained because 


they supply partial satisfaction of needs. Since 


they thus become fixated they prevent further 
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growth and development and lead to immature, 
= H 
dependent, maladjusted behavior. 
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1. Since all maladjustment is similar in origin, 
diagnosis in terms of symptomatology or etiology 
or dynamics is not essential to therapy. Similarly, 
knowledge of the content of the conflict involved is 
unessential as a. prerequisite of therapy, since the 
technique of therapy does not depend on the nature 
or content of the conflict but upon the presence of 
conflict and the resulting tensions. 

2. Since the functions of the formal case history 
(9) can be satisfied, insofar as is desirable, during 
the process of therapy, such a history is not a pre- 
requisite of therapy. During therapy pertinent 
material will be brought out. "Whether or not these 
data are factually correct is unessential, since it is 
the patient's interpretation of them which is im- 
portant for his adjustment. 

3. Since the basic etiology of maladjustment is 
the presence of unrelieved tensions as a result of 
conflict and inadequate substitute satisfactions 
(which constitute the symptoms of maladjustment), 
a rational therapy should aim at providing an op- 
portunity for the individual to attain more satis- 
factory, acceptable, and direct satisfaction of his 
needs. Therapy should therefore be more than 
symptomatic, palliative, supportive, etc. 

+. Therapy should result in bringing to conscious- 
ness the repressed conflicts so that they may be 
resolved in a more adequate manner, with con- 
sciously selected goals and methods of satisfying 
needs, and resulting reintegration of the self and 
more adjusted behavior. 

5. Since the aim of development in the individual 
is ability to adapt and adjust to the demands of the 
environment in a mature, independent manner, 
therapy should avoid creating dependence. Ther- 
apy should therefore be directed toward aiding the 
patient to solve his own problems and developing 
problem-solving ability rather than solving his 
immediate problems for him. 

6. Since one of the characteristics of the organism 
is the capacity for growth, this capacity should be 
Therapy should be 
directed toward freeing this positive energy in the 


capitalized on in therapy. 


individual so that more constructive, integrative, 
and adjusted behavior develops. 
7. The therapeutic situation is a learning situa- 


tion and the principles of learning apply. This 
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means that the patient will learn what he is taught 
in therapy, whether dependence or independence, 
immaturity or maturity, where to go to have his 
problems solved, or how to solve his own problems. 


THE PRACTICE OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 

1. The positive growth forces will manifest them- 
selves in the individual if: 

a. He is given responsibility for himself, 

b. He is allowed the freedom to explore his own 

conflicts, attitudes, and feelings, 

c. The drive toward maturity and independence 
is recognized, and the opportunity to practice 
and learn independence through experience 
is provided. 

2. Repressed conflicts and attitudes may be 

brought into consciousness by: 

a. The conveying of a sense of understanding and 
acceptance in a non-critical, non-judgmental 
relationship, conducive to the expression of 
negative attitudes, with resulting release of 
tension, and the assimilation of negative feel- 
ings by the patient, 

b. The creation by the therapist of a free, per- 
missive atmosphere in which the client can 
explore his problems and conflicts and develop 
a conscious awareness of the elements of the 
conflicts, 

c. The clarification of expressed attitudes and 
feelings, enabling the patient to see himself 
in a somewhat different light, leading to insight 
into himself and the interrelationships among 
his attitudes and conflicts. 

3. As a result of the application of these tech- 
niques a favorable situation for learning is supplied, 
in which the patient discovers and proposes alterna- 
tive solutions for his conflicts and more adequate 
satisfactions for his needs. Insight, choice, and 
positive action arrived at by the client then follow, 
with resulting tension reduction. 

4. Symptomatic or palliative therapy, involving 
Suggestion, persuasion, reassurance, support, sym- 
pathy, etc., is admittedly ineffective in reaching at 
conflicts and tensions involved in maladjustment. 
In addition, these techniques, together with ques- 
tioning, probing, advice, and interpretation, restrict 
the freedom of the patient and foster dependence, 
which are inimical to his progress in solving his 
own problems. 

The practical significance of the loregoing is that 


the present emphasis on differential diagnosis is 
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unnecessary for therapy. It would also follow that 
ior purposes of therapy, neither extensive nor in- 
tensive case history techniques nor so-called diag- 
nostic testing is necessary. 

For therapeutic purposes all that is necessary is 
that the patient come for help and be in sufficient 
contact to be able to verbalize his behavior and atti- 
tudes and feelings. As long as the motivation to 
change or grow exists, the application of the prin- 
ciples and techniques of therapy outlined above is 
possible. The point at which this motivation is 
lost is possibly a function of the severity of the dis- 
order; i.e., one of the characteristics of a severe 
psychotic disorder appears to be the loss, perhaps 
only temporarily, of the positive growth forces, so 
that the struggle has been given up, with a complete 
rejection or denial of drives or desires which disturb 
the integration of the individual. 

If in the course of this type of psychotherapy a 
severe psychotic or organic condition becomes evi- 
dent, no harm will have been done, and psycho- 
therapy may be abandoned as being ineffective 
or inapplicable—although of course such therapy 
might be an adjunct and continuation of other 
chemical or physical therapies which might re- 
activate motives and conflicts which could then be 
A lack of awareness of 


expressed or verbalized. 9 
conflict апа need for therapy in а non-psychotic 
individual may preclude the use of psychotherapy, 
generally recognized that such awareness 


since it is сау 
In some individuals 


and desire for help is necessary. | | 
develop with continuing experience in 


this may н 
havior leads to discomfort and ип- 


which their be 
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happiness. It is possible that an awareness of 
maladjustment can be developed by the therapist 
by the induction of conflict, as suggested by Thorne 
(11). It would be desirable that such a technique 
be used by an individual other than the therapist 
who aids the patient in the solution of the conflicts, 
since it is inconsistent with the attitudes and prin- 
ciples of therapy discussed here, and is a prepara- 
tion for, rather than a part of, therapy. 
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PRINCIPLES OF DIRECTIVE COUNSELING 
AND PSYCHOTHERAPY ' 
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INTRODUCTION 


LINICAL psychology has emerged from the 
prescientific into the scientific era of develop- 
ment. There is urgent need for a compre- 

hensive integration of all scientific data into a “sys- 
tem" of practice which would be genuinely eclectic 
and provide a basis for the standardization of prac- 
tice throughout the world. Such a system would be 
based upon the most modern scientific principles and 
methods, and would attempt to relate the most 
recent discoveries with the great mass of information 
accumulated during the history of the profession. 
An example of this phase of development in the 
medical field was the work of Sir William Osler who 
wrote the first systematic text on the practice of 
medicine and laid the foundations of the great medi- 
cal center at Johns Hopkins University. Character- 
istic of the newer theory of professional education 
has been the insistence that the orientation must be 
genuinely eclectic with every student being required 
to familiarize himself with the latest developments 
in every clinical specialty. 

Prior to World War II, uniform training was non- 
existent in clinical psychology and every student 
operated more or less on his own with whatever tools 
and qualifications he had been able to acquire infor- 
mally. This situation is being rapidly remedied 
during the post-war period through the efforts of 
the APA committees on graduate training in coopera- 
tion with the universities, but in spite of this desir- 
able trend clinical psychology in America is still 
characterized by a primitive state of organization in 
which the leaders in the field operate more or less 
independently. Until the recent popularity of non- 
directive methods, there was no general agreement 
on any theoretical viewpoint with the result that 
there were almost as many brands of clinical psychol: 
ogy as there were clinical psychologists. Lacking 
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any formally systematized viewpoint, the theoretical 
biases of clinical psychologists literally represented 
all the permutations and combinations of behavior- 
ism, experimentalism, Gestalt psychology, Freudian- 
ism, Adlerian individual psychology, Jungian 
analytic psychology, purposivism and many other 
minor schools. Most of the leaders in clinical psy- 
chology were represented by groups of adherents who 
were well-trained only in the methods of their 
teachers. So divergent were the different ideologies 
and terminologies that proponents of the various 
schools were frequently unable to communicate with 
each other. In view of these theoretical differences, 
it is easy to understand why clinical psychologists 
have been viewed with suspicion by their experimen- 
tal colleagues to say nothing of psychiatrists and 
psychoanalysts who have theoretical biases all their 
own. 


ORIGINS OF DIRECTIVE PSYCHOTHERAPY 


The purpose of this paper is to review the basic 
principles of the comprehensive system of directive 
psychotherapy described in the series of papers ap- 
pearing in the Journal of Clinical Psychology begin- 
ning in 1945, and to make a definitive Statement con- 
cerning the eclectic orientation which is the basis for 
the proposed system of practice. The primary mo- 
tivation was to formulate a comprehensive system of 
counseling and psychotherapy which would integrate 
and relate the positive values of newer viewpoints 
with traditional methods. This system would be 
more than a compilation of isolated facts, and would 
be based primarily on the objective foundations of 
experimental psychology. Its basic orientation 
would be determined by a detailed System of psycho- 
pathology derived from a more comprehensive 
method of personality analysis than had e 
attempted before. 


ver been 
ical psy- 
(a) Kraepelinian de- 
scriptive classifications, (b) psychobiological longitu- 
dinal studies, and (c) psychoanalytic depth 
the new method would seek to systematic 
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ate and, if indicated, to modify all known important 
personality traits by the eclectic utilization of all 
available methods according to their indications and 
contraindications. 

Although recognizing the undesirability of desig- 
nating a system of psychotherapy by the term ''direc- 
tive," the choice was partially determined by our 
apprehension that the sudden popularity of Rogerian 
nondirective methods to the exclusion of traditional 
methods was a dangerous development both for the 
profession and for thestudent. This critical attitude 
was directed not so much toward nondirective meth- 
ods which are admitted to have great value in their 
place, but toward the attitude of uncritical enthusi- 
asm and cultism associated with the new develop- 
ment. It appeared that there was definite need for 
à comprehensive system which would relate directive 
and nondirective methods in their proper perspective 
and emphasize the values of eclecticism in clinical 
science. 

TERMINOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

'The term directive seemed particularly appropriate 
to designate a system of therapy which is based upon 
a formal plan for the identification and modification 
of etielogic factors in maladjustment. Based upon 
the historical study of the evolution of clinical 
methods in science which have been outlined else- 
where (9), it was our opinion that any valid therapeu- 
tic system must be oriented about a comprehensive 
knowledge of psychopathology and the uses and limi- 
tations of all known clinical methods. It is presup- 
nting themselves as clinical 


posed that persons represe ] 
and experience to 


psychologists should have training 
enable them to adequately utilize all known methods 

Н аб oss 
according to the standards of time and place. Pos 


session of such training and experience beyond that 


which might be expected of the most intelligent and 
best-informed layman implies that the basic responsi- 
bility for the direction of all stages of case handling 
lies with the therapist even though he may choose to 
portion of this responsibility to other 
the client himself. In our opinion 
a completely nondirective method 
very nature of the thera- 
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pist-client relationship (a) the client comes, to a 
therapist considered to be of superior сетан 
training which thereby establishes a relationship of 
dominance through prestige, (b) the therapist deter- 
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only in terms of what the therapist thinks he is doing 
but also in terms of what the therapy means to the 
patient. Rather than involving a dichotomy of 
either-or directive or nondirective, we are dealing 
with a continuum involving various degrees of direc- 
tiveness of which nondirective methods may be 
regarded as being at one extreme along with other 
"passive" techniques. Weare in disagreement with 
Roger's contention that any lapse from complete 
nondirectiveness is a grave therapeutic error, since 
our experience indicates that all degrees of directive- 
ness may be used with a single case according to the 
indications of each individual situation. 

The concepts of directive and direction also imply 
straightforwardness, i.e. straight, leading by the 
shortest way toa point or end. Directed movements 
of an organism are those which are observed to be re- 
lated to a specific stimulus or goal. Direction is an 
attribute of behavior indicative of specific function 
and variously expressed in terms of needs, drives, 
goals, purposes and other concepts descriptive of 
integrated behavior. Oneofthe principal character- 
istics of the maladjusted or disordered person is the 
inability to resolve problems unaided. Although 
self-direction is the highest democratic goal and evi- 
dence of integration, the maladjusted person either 
asks for help spontaneously or is induced to do so for 
hisown good. Until such timeas the person demon- 
strates his ability to regulate his behavior within the 
limits of what is socially acceptable, he is subjected 
to varying degrees of direction or regulation from the 
environment. The general rule may be stated that 
the need for direction is inversely correlated with the 
person’s potentialities for effective self-regulation, i.e 
the healthier the personality, the less the need for 
direction; the sicker the personality, the more the 
need for direction. It is to be assumed that the well- 
trained psychological scientist is the person best 
equipped to provide whatever degree of direction 
may be necessary to catalyse therapeutic processes 
by the shortest route. Judiciously utilized, psycho- 
logical knowledge may have specific action in facili- 
tating curative processes in much shorter time than 
might be accomplished by the client working by trial 
and error even assuming that homeostatic resources 
would be sufficient. While recognizing the dangers 
of over-regulation and over-interpretation in cases of 
mild personality disorder, it is our opinion that fail- 
ure to institute the indicated degrees of direction in 
more serious cases may constitute malpractice since 
the therapist has the obligation to protect the inter- 
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ests of the client when the client is unable to do so 
himself. 

The significance of these facts is that the therapist 
is supposed to direct the overall details of case han- 
dling according to tested scientific procedures 
whether he is utilizing nondirective methods or 
authoritarian methods in an institution. It is as- 
sumed that training and experience will provide the 
therapist with the knowledge concerning when to be 
directive or relatively nondirective. The validity of 
the results will be determined by the skill with which 
any method is used with reference to etiological 
diagnosis and the indications of each individual case. 
The critical factor is not what method is used but rather 
the skill with which it is used. We are not in agree- 
ment with the ideological bias of many nondirective 
therapists to the effect that all which is directive is 
bad, while all that is nondirective is good. In his 
basic text, Rogers (6) attacks directive methods by 
setting up the straw man of criticizing the most crude 
and unacceptable forms of directive methods and 
implying that all directive techniques are subject to 
the same handicaps. Directive methods can only be 
fairly judged when they are employed with maximum 
it is unrepresentative to base criticisms on 
atypical examples which would be condemned by all 
experienced directive therapists. Long before the 
development of nondirective methods, psychoanaly- 
sis had demonstrated the errors of over-interpreta- 
tion, too much leading, crude interference and other 
pitfalls of the beginning counselor. The nondirec- 
tive viewpoint appears to have gone to the extreme 
of rejecting direction in any form simply because it 
has frequently been misused. Hahn and Kendall 
(5) and others have recently pointed out the logical 
inconsistencies involved in many of the theoretical 
criticisms made by Rogers and his pupils against 
directive methods. Perhaps most important is it to 
emphasize that all valid therapy is client-centered 
and that nondirective therapy has no monopoly on 
methods which are to the best interests of the client. 
As pointed out by Blain (2), effective therapy fre- 
quently involves a compromise between what a 
patient sincerely believes he wants and what he 


needs according to the most objective judgment of 
the experienced therapist. Although it is theoreti- 
cally desirable to place major dependence upon the 


5 as em- 
phasized by Rogers and many others before him, 


growth principle and homeostatic proc 


there are many cases in which the client’s resources 
and growth potentialities are so deficient or damaged 
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that adjustment without outside help and direction 
is impossible. 

A further application of the concept of directness 
is illustrated in our attempt toward a systematic ap- 
plication of the Law of Parsimony (Lloyd Morgan's 
canon). In contrast with the current popularity of 
psychoanalytically oriented approaches which seek 
to discover latent meanings, symbolism, unconscious 
complexes and other depth processes in personality, 
our viewpoint is that primary weight should be as- 
signed to direct interpretations of manifest behavior 
according to the principles of scientific psychology 
and particularly the laws of learning. Much is lost 
by failing to make the simplest possible interpreta- 
tions and also by proceeding in the most direct man- 
ner consistent with the needs of the client. In our 
own practice, we systematically avoid complex psy- 
choanalytic interpretations, preferring to communi- 
cate whatever minimum amount seems indicated in 
the simplest of terms. 


It is an axiom of directive 
therapy, as well as nondirective, that the less said by 
the therapist the better. 

Finally, we would specifically refute the implica- 
tion made by Snyder (8) and apparently accepted by 
others, that the term directive psychotherapy was 
coined by us simply to refer to traditional methods of 
therapy and involving little which is new. While it 
is true that many of the methods included under di- 
rective therapy have long been utilized, there has not 
been any systematic attempt known to us in the 
English literature to reevaluate them in terms of 
modern psychopathology with the objectives of de- 
termining their nature, indications and contraindica- 
tions. Traditionally, these methods have been 
described and utilized as isolated units with no at- 
tempt being made to construct an integrated system 
about a central theory of personality. 


THE BASIC METHOD 


The theoretical foundations for directive psycho- 
therapy are derived from a survey of the historical 
development of clinical science carrying over the 
principles and methods which appear to be valid for 
clinical psychology. As pointed out elsewhere (9), 
clinical psychology has a medico-psychological heri- 
tage dating back to ancient Egypt and one must be 
familiar with the evolution of medical psychology in 
order to evaluate any development in proper 


per- 
spective. 


Utilizing standard techniques of descrip- 


tion, classification, statistical evaluation and in- 


tegrative interpretation, directive psychotherapy 
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attempts to discover the causal conditions resulting 
in maladaptation and then to utilize treatments 
specific for each pathological condition. Unless 
comprehensive etiologic studies are carried out with 
every case, it is difficult to understand how any ob- 
jective evaluation in case handling may be made. 
However, this unending search for the causation of 
morbidity must never be allowed to conceal the basic 
objective of satisfying the needs of the client. 

The basic pattern of directive therapy in which 
the therapist, though client-centered, assumes re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of all details of case 
handling according to the highest ethical and profes- 
sional standards of time and place is given in another 
paper (10). 

Gregg (4) states a cardinal axiom that the human 
organism involves such a complex relationship of 
constituent parts that one cannot be modified with- 
out effecting all others; that, therefore, a given result 
comes usually not from one cause but from a combi- 
nation of causes, sometimes a sequence, sometimes a 
constellation or pattern; and similarly, that a given 
cause has not one but many results, sometimes 1n 
sequence, sometimes in pattern. With such a com- 
plex situation, it is inevitable that a wide armamen- 
tarium of therapeutic tools will be needed, each used 
as skillfully as possible based on a valid knowledge of 
what each tool can be expected to accomplish. 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGICAL RATIONALE 


One of the most important contributions of Adolf 


Meyer's psychobiological approach to personality 
was his recognition that pathological processes of 
different types may involve personality functions as 
a whole or in parts. By careful appraisal of all the 
known functions of personality, it becomes possible 
to identify areas of dysfunction, to postulate etio- 
; line specific plans of treat- 


logic factors, and to out a | 
approach is genuinely 


ment. The psychobiologic 
eclectic in the sense that it seeks to assess all known 
weight being assigned to 
dysfunctions of each in the longitudinal study of per- 
э In this respect, the psychobiologic view- 
d with that of psychoanalysis 


functions with proper 


sonality. 
point may be contraste dd ; 
inits variousforms. In our opinion, psychoanalytic 
led in that it overemphasizes latent, 
-impulsive components of per- 


sonality while almost disregarding the direct, mani- 


1 intellectual compone 
al functions and which are best 
arning and think- 


theory is one-sic 
unconscious, affective 
fest. rationa nts characteristic 

a: a 
of the higher ment 


understood by the psychology of le 
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ing. When the psychoanalytic viewpoint is carried 
to its logical conclusions as in nondirective therapy, 
the main emphasis is placed on affective-impulsive 
components which are regarded as involving the 
principal etiologic factors in maladjustment. Sny- 
der (8) even defines the objective of psychotherapeu- 
tic counseling as to “modify emotional attitudes that 
are socially maladjusted” and omits any reference to 
intellectual factors which may also be productive of 
maladjustment. 

The system of directive psychotherapy which has 
been outlined in our published series of papers is 
theoretically oriented upon psychobiological ap- 
proaches to the whole organism with perhaps more 
emphasis on rational intellectual components than on 
affective-impulsive since we believe that the highest 
potentialities for adaptation are related to the matu- 
ration and effective utilization of the higher cortical 
functions. The developmental phenomena associ- 
ated with the maturation of the cerebral cortex are 
now well known and may be summarized in the state- 
ment that although the biologically more primitive 
affective-impulsive components of personality are 
constantly operative throughout life, the maturation 
of the cortex with the development of the higher 
mental functions results in the achievement of ra- 
tional intellectual control through cerebral inhibition 
of lower functions and the acquisition of tremen- 
dously enhanced powers of learning. The domi- 
nance of the cerebrum over mid and hind-brain 
functions is achieved very slowly and only incom- 
pletely in the average person so that learning self- 
regulation, making the most of one’s resources, and 
achieving insight into the meanings of behavior and 
life in general is a very gradual process. 

In outlining the theoretical foundations of direc- 
tive psychotherapy, we have attempted to integrate 
the principal contributions of the main schools of 
psychology. From behaviorism comes a major em- 
phasis on the role of learning and of environmental 
stimulation in the development of acquired patterns 
of behavior. Experimental psychology of the tra- 
ditional type contributes important information con- 


cerning sensation, memory, association, physiological 
reactions, and other relatively elemental phenomena. 
Gestalt psychology is important because of its empha- 


sis on wholes, and its detailed studies of the percep- 


tual process. Psychoanalysis gives most important 


emphasis to depth | hology, with its developmen- 


tal studies of the affective-impulsive life. Finally, 


hormic psychology contributes the stimulating view- 
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point that organic phenomena are largely determined 
by purposive factors as yet not clearly understood. 
Following the psychobiological approach which as- 
sumes that the psychologist will have detailed and 
extensive training and experience in the basic sciences 
of anatomy, biochemistry, physiology, pathology, as 
well as in normal psychology, directive psychother- 
apy depends for its validity upon the psychological 
sophistication and broadness of the person who at- 
tempts to utilize it. The better oriented is the 
clinician to the psychological sciences and to life in 
general, the more able is he to avoid the pitfalls 
which are recognized as inherent in any active (direc- 
tive) method. Any method is no better than the 
skill of the person makes it. We have come to 
regard psychotherapy as involving the hardest kind 
of work for both therapist and client, since deviant 
personality patterns become chronic over the years 
can hardly be expected to be unlearned and relearned 
with startling rapidity. 

Directive psychotherapy accepts the concept of 
distributive analysis and treatment developed by 
Meyer and described by Diethelm (3). The dis- 
tributive principle assumes that it is most effective 
to budget time and energy during the treatment 
process giving major emphasis to trends which ap- 
pear to be most etiologically important. Instead of 
spending hundreds of hours more or less passively 
exploring the channels taken by the client, consider- 
able saving may be accomplished without violence 
to the client-centered principle by directing the 
course of treatment along what may seem to be the 
most profitable lines. In addition to etiologic 
studies exploring the developmental history of the 
person, it seems important also to assess learning 
ability and accomplishment in all areas of activity. 
Directive psychotherapy is particularly concerned 
with maximizing the self-regulatory functions of per- 
sonality with particular emphasis on self-control and 
conative life. It seems important to deal with cer- 
tain phenomena usually denied or ignored in tradi- 
tional psychology including the study of the nature 
of consciousness, nonconscious mental functions, 
volition, suggestion, hypnosis, deviant personalities 
of all types, and other phenomena which have im- 
portant significance for psychopathology. 

The directive principle that intellectual resources 
constitute the highest potentialities for adaptation 
in the organism and that therapy must be realisti- 
cally distributed to deal with both afiective-impul- 
sive and rational-intellectual factors as they are 
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encountered in the individual case, is based on the 
important distinction concerning primary and sec- 
ondary etiologic factorsin maladaptation. Etiologic 
factors may be identified as precipitating, predispos- 
ing or perpetuating. To explain our conception of 
the relative psychopathological importance of affec- 
tive vs. intellectual factors in personality would re- 
quire much more time than is here available. In 
summary, it seems important to reevaluate the entire 
etiologic role of affective factors in maladjustment 
with particular reference to the distinction between 
(a) reactive affective disorders, and (b) deeper habit- 
ual affective reactions based on constitutional or 
acquired personality complexes. In our opinion, 
affective disorders of reactive type have a much 
higher incidence and have most hopeful prognosis 
with or without treatment (although perhaps more 
quickly with treatment) when the stimulating factors 
are modified. In these cases, affective disorders are 
recognized to be symptomatic and therapy is pri- 
marily directed toward the intellectual failure to 
react adaptively. It may be necessary to treat 
affective-impulsive disorders first in order to prepare 
the stage for rational problem-solving activity but it 
Should clearly be recognized that treatment of such 
reactive affective disorders results in only transient 
alleviation of symptoms which are prone to recur 
unless effective intellectual solutions are achieved. 
A basic diagnostic question therefore becomes: “Is 
the client maladjusted because he is emotionally dis- 
turbed, or is he emotionally disturbed because he is 
maladjusted?” The solution to this hen-egg prob- 
lem is not always easily achieved, since reactive 
affective states may be of long duration. The degree 
of directiveness indicated in the individual case will 
be determined by the client’s demonstrated ability 
to solve the problem alone. 

Recognition of the need for maximally potentiating 
intellectual resources of personality in problem solv- 
ing behavior has important implications in both 
theoretical orientation and practical application. 
If human behavior is determined by unconscious, 
instinctual, affective-impulsive components in per- 
sonality, it follows that maladjustment is caused by 
mechanistic, physiological factors over which a per- 
son can exert little conscious, voluntary control un- 
less his growth resources or homeostatic tendencies 
are sufficiently strong to fortunately effect a. cure. 
On the other hand, if it is accepted that rational- 
intellectual factors may supersede and control im- 
pulsive behavior, then the normal person may be 
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expected to achieve some success in solving problems 
by conscious use of intellectual resources. This 
viewpoint does not necessarily involve the postula- 
tion of such mental functions as will or volition. Оп 
the contrary, the acquisition of self-regulatory abili- 
ties is regarded asa function of past training, usually 
by directive methods since few individuals are gifted 
enough to work out optimal methods by themselves, 
nor would such a trial and error process be economi- 
cally desirable even if possible. Important areas of 
maladjustment are regarded as being caused by 
failure to [earn to solve such problems using intellec- 
tual resources. This learning would normally take 
place in early life, thus normally preventing mal- 
adaptation. Since the basic factor in most psycho- 
therapy is commonly recognized to be reeducation, 
it follows that the treatment process is essentially a 
training situation. It is occasionally necessary to 
resolve emotional attitudes before training can be 
begun, but this is not inevitable, since training may 
proceed even in unfavorable conditions. If latent, 
subconscious, unverbalized affective-impulsive reac- 
tions are important determiners of behavior, so are 
acquired intellectual traits and attitudes operating 
on manifest conscious levels. The goal of therapy 
is to replace emotional-compulsive behavior with 
deliberate rational-adaptive behavior based on the 
highest utilization of intellectual resources. _ To ac- 
complish this may require the use of many directe 
techniques over and above the simple nondirective 
handling of emotional reactions which may be under- 


stood as simply the first step in therapy. 


STATUS OF DIRECTIVE METHODS 


Unfortunately, the traditional discussions of di- 
have dealt primarily with theoretical 
little detail concerning the 
handling. Since each 
1 to develop tech- 


rective methods | 
considerations with very 
actual mechanics of case. 
clinician has largely been forcec үт 
niques by himself, it is understandable that t ne ac- 
tual execution of these techniques ranged from literal 
i he hands of the masters to the crudest 
amateurs. ‘The situation 1s 
that the practical 
taught by the apprenticeship 
ribed objectively. One 
al internship is to teach 
ails of case handling which have never 
and which can only be learned by 
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perfection in t 2 
bungling in the hands of 
further complicated by the fact 
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the actual success is largely a function of the skill and 
intuitiveness of the individual practitioner in making 
the patient comfortable while attempting to treat the 
basic condition. 

Before any extensive research program could be 
planned or undertaken, it has been necessary to 
achieve a theoretical formulation of the principles 
and methods of directive therapy and this has been 
attempted in the series of papers appearing in the 
Jcurnal of Clinical Psychology. The failure to pro- 
duce more quantitative evidence in support of the 
validity of directive psychotherapy is a function of 
its youth. Experimental work with any of the tra- 
ditional methods has been almost completely lacking. 
Directive methods are only now being formally de- 
scribed and related to a system of therapy, and it will 
take many years to accumulate objective validation 
as evidenced by the fact that the basic outlines of 
psychoanalysis have still not been confirmed after 
almost fifty years of research. Although slightly 
more objective research has been accomplished with 
nondirective methods, it is insufficient either to es- 
tablish the rather optimistic claims of its proponents 
or, conversely, to offer objective evidence that direc- 
tive methods are invalid. 

The status of all methods of psychotherapy is in 
such an elementary stage of evolution that clinical 
psychologists find themselves in the position of the 
chemists who having discovered some of the rarer 
elements did not know what to do with them. Some 
of the neglected methods such as suggestion, hypno- 
sis, reconditioning or reassurance may well turn out 
to have such startling possibilities when properly 
used as did uranium in relation to the atom bomb. 
When psychologists devote as much time and energy 
to training themselves in the use of any of these 
methods as do professional athletes or craftsmen, 
much of the crudeness which is now so much in evi- 
dence will inevitably disappear. In our experience, 
nondirective methods constitute just a beginning 
with respect to what the clinical psychologist may be 
expected todo. Some cases will show some improve- 
ment with the use of any superficial method, but 
others become progressively more maladjusted and 
constitute a challenge which will require the most 
effective use of all resources if the problem is to be 
solved. Directive psychotherapy requires that the 
therapist will be trained and able to make use of 
every known method in his field as indication may 
arise. | 

continued on page 159) 
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INTRODUCTION 


ECAUSE of a growing interest in client-cen- 
tered counseling, it seems timely to devote a 
descriptive paper to the activities and special 
problems of the Counseling Center of the University 
of Chicago where some of the major work in this field 
is being undertaken and where the philosophy of non- 
directive counseling is applied to the administration 
of all activities of the Center. 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


The Counseling Center of the University of Chi- 
cago was established in October, 1945, to offer pro- 
fessional counseling services to both students of the 
University and others who might wish such assist- 
ance. From the start the Center has operated under 
the assumption that counseling is of most value when 
its primary purpose is to assist the client to help him- 
self, thus following the principles of client-centered 
or non-directive counseling as they have been pre- 
sented in other publications. The Center is staffed 
by 12 professional counselors, some of whom also 
teach. It has a receptionist who is professionally 
trained in psychology and client-centered counseling. 
Two persons take care of business and clerical mat- 
Four half-time clerical 
electrically recorded case material to be used for 
research and training purposes. 

Carl R. Rogers serves as the Executive Secretary 
of the governing board, but three coordinators—Ad- 
ministrative, Professional Services, and Research— 
are chiefly responsible for the functioning of the 


ters. workers transcribe 


Center. Nominations for the coordinator positions 
are made by all professional staff members, and new 
The 
responsibilities of the individuals in these positions 


choices are made yearly if the staff so desires. 


are not to direct and control but to integrate and co- 
ordinate the activities of the Center. There has 
been an effort to have questions of policy decided by 
the entire staff and not just by the coordinators. 
Weekly staff meetings are conducted without chair- 
man or agenda, and business is handled by having 
cach person free to bring up any question for group 
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AND THOMAS GORDON 
American Institute for Research, Pittsburgh 
consideration. A truly “give and take" attitude has 


developed and probably accounts for thé smooth 
functioning that has accompanied this plan of ad- 
ministration. Perhaps one of its most fruitful re- 
sults has been a genuine interest in and a sense of 
responsibility for the welfare of the Center by all staff 
members. Our experience suggests that the princi- 
ples underlying client-centered counseling may have 
something to offer to the theory and practice of ad- 
ministration. 


COUNSELING SERVICES 


From the standpoint of time involved, the most 
important single function of the Center is to make 
available to clients the services of skilled counselors. 
Individual, group, and play therapy are all offered. 

Clientele. From May, 1946 to May, 1947, 1,059 
clients came to the Center. Of these, 819 utilized 
counseling interviews while the other 249 were pre- 
liminary interviews or referrals to other agencies. 
More than 4,600 interviews were conducted with 
these individuals. These figures do not include 
cases handled by students enrolled in counseling 
courses, as these contacts are all carried on outside 
the Counseling Center. About 60 per cent of the 
Center's clients are students of the University. The 
other 40 per cent come from Chicago and surround- 
ing communities, with a few of the latter traveling 
several hundred miles for their appointments. 
Most non-student clients are representative of the 
middle classes although all social levels are repre- 
sented to some extent. 

Fee Policy. Students may utilize the services of 
the Center without charge as this is considered to 
have been paid for in their tuition fees. 
dents are asked to pay. 


Non-stu- 
Instead of being charged a 
set fee, however, the client is told that it costs the 
University approximately five dollars per counseling 
hour to maintain the service, and that hem 
own fee in keeping with his income. 
fees have ranged from $17.50 per cont 


ay set his 

In practice, 
act to nothing, 
with an average over the past six months of four 
dollars per contact. The total income of the Center 
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during the past year, which includes remuneration 
for special lectures by staff members outside the 
University as well as counseling fees, has amounted 
to 60 per cent of the budget. 

Tests and Other Diagnostic Procedures. 
other diagnostic tools are not used in connection with 
therapy, although they are used with research cases 
in an attempt to measure personality changes result- 
Foregoing this aspect of 


Tests and 


ing from counseling. 
clinical practice seems to us to so structure the 
counseling situation that the client more readily 
assumes the responsibility for changing himself. 
Many clients come to the Center wanting or ex- 
pecting certain tests. However, when the feelings 
and attitudes expressed in these requests are ade- 
quately handled by the therapist, а counseling rela- 
ys develops in which the client 
s own emotionalized attitudes 
This practice does 


tionship nearly alwa 
begins to explore hi 
surrounding his problem areas. 
not imply that the client is never in need of informa- 
This is certainly not the case. The policy is 
merely the result of our experience that most re- 
quests for information, at least among our clients, 
are the outward indicators of other problems which 
handled by the general procedures 
In certain instances 
{ or in addition 


tion. 


can profitably be 
of client-centered counseling. 
the client may clearly desire, in lieu о 
to counseling, certain information that could perhaps 
vocational aptitude or other tests. If 


be supplied by 
Me xen are available. 


so, he is told where such services E 

Types of Problems. Client-centered counseling is 
not intended to deal directly with the problems of the 
client. Instead it deals with the client’s emotional- 
ized attitudes toward his problems and toward him- 
self, The non-directive counselor, for example, is 
not concerned with marital friction, academic failure, 
per se, but concerns himself with 


or homosexuality i \ 
attitudes апа feelings 


the client's emotionalized | 
about such things. No matter what the problem, 


the emphasis would be the eile i i 
would concentrate on the client’s expressec attituc ү. 
about his situation and particularly about himself. 


An adequate handling of these feelings usually leads 
insight, and changed behavior. 


ngless, from our orientation, 
< А . + 
{ clients falling into the 


to deep exploration, 
It is therefore mean 


t esent the proportions 0 1 into t 
donee ve: f the traditional classification 


meaningless to make diagnoses 
lity make-up. 


various categories О 


"stems, just as it is T : 
; namics of persona 
ive list of problems 
maladjustments 
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according to the dyr 
However, a descript 
These include 


informa- 


the usual 


tive. 
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ranging from what might be called the superficial 
and situational to more deep-seated personality dis- 
turbances. A large proportion of clients fall into the 
normal range, but the so-called deep-seated malad- 
justments have been helped with approximately 
equal consistency. An abbreviated list of problems 
includes concern over lack of friends, marital diffi- 
culties, failure to adjust on the job, failure in aca- 
demic work, vocational uncertainty, sexual impo- 
tency, homosexuality, depression, and general 
feelings of inadequacy. Physicians sometimes refer 
persons suffering from psychosomatic disorders. 

There are the usual procedures of referring indi- 
viduals for psychiatric or other types of help avail- 
able in the community. 

Voluntary Nature of the Service. An important 
principle of non-directive counseling is that the client 
shall determine when and to what extent he wishes to 
utilize the service of the therapist, and this has been 
integrated into the procedures of the Center. The 
aim is to have clients feel they may use the Center in 
accordance with their own needs and wishes, and that 
the Center is not a place where one decision or an- 
other will be urged upon them. As this has gained 
more widespread recognition at the University and 
in the community, clients have been more willing to 
come in and openly face difficult and socially unac- 
ceptable problems. To achieve such an atmosphere 
the Center pays what may seem to many individuals 
a great price. For example, there is no pressure 
exerted to have a client return for a second contact 
even though he may have been referred by a dean for 
some problem immediately pressing to the Univer- 
sity. On the other hand, the Center would not inter- 
fere if the responsible official imposed on the client 
those consequences which usually result from non- 
conformity and failure to meet prescribed standards. 
Lack of constructive outcomes may seem to result 
from this policy in a few instances, but our experi- 
ence suggests that from the long-range point of view 
such procedures enable us to offer a more effective 


service. 

Play therapy is an exception to this policy in that 
it is most often the parent who determines if the 
child will come to the Center. 
gested to the parent that the child come for at least 
four or five contacts in order to see if results are being 
obtained. In a similar manner school authorities 
have sometimes required adolescent behavior-prob- 


Here it is usually sug- 


lem cases to come for six counseling appointments. 
The counselor would do everything possible to keep 
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the atmosphere of the therapy hour as permissive as 
possible and accept the fact that the client may be 
unwilling to make use of the counseling situation. 
Confidential Nature of the Service. Everything re- 
lated to counseling contacts is kept completely confi- 
dential, and the Center has implemented this policy 
with definite procedures. Cases are given pseudo- 
nyms which are used by staff members in all discus- 
sions of counseling problems. Counselors try, in so 
far as possible, to avoid learning the identity of other 
counselors’ clients. When correspondence with 
clients is necessary, plain envelopes are used. No 
formal records about the client are kept except a 
card with such items of information as name, address, 
number of contacts, and fees paid. Records are less 
necessary since no information about a client is given 
out to individuals or professional agencies, even 
though they may have made the referral, except to 
state whether or not the client is coming to the Cen- 
ter and how often. Physicians, deans, and others 
frequently want more information about the outcome 
of counseling than this policy allows. This problem 
has been partly solved by suggesting to the client 
that he give his own report to the referring individ- 
ual. At the conclusion of counseling, the client is 
told of the dean’s or physician’s interest and is asked 
if he would care either to dictate a report or drop in 
personally to see the referrer. 

An important function of records is to refresh the 
counselor’s memory as to what has transpired during 
the therapy hour, and therefore some counselors take 
informal notes. In many clinics formal records serve 

as a ready source of data for research and training, 
but this need is met at the Center by electrically re- 
cording many interviews. The Center is equipped 
with five recording machines which must be used for 
both recording and transcribing. The client's per- 
mission is always obtained before any recording is 
done, and the microphone is openly displayed. Open 
recording seldom serves as an inhibiting factor for 
the client, although occasionally this may be more 
crucial. It has been observed that the counselor's 
own true feelings of nonchalance or apprehension 
about recording are an important variable determin- 
ing how the client will react to the microphone. 
Time Limits and Frequency of Contacts. Counsel- 
ing contacts are usually limited to 45 minutes. This 
time limit is set chiefly for the convenience of the 
counselor and for ease of administration, but a mu- 
tually known ending period for the counseling ses- 
son is also thought to have therapeutic value. 
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Longer periods may be arranged for clients who have 
transportation difficulties getting to the Center. 

Within the practical limits of the counselor’s avail- 
able time, the client sets the frequency of contacts, a 
policy which is consistent with the general principle 
that the client is the best guide as to how therapy 
can be made most profitable. The great majority 
of clients come in either once or twice a week. This 
varies occasionally, however, as one client may wish 
to come in every day while another client may have 
a month or more separating his contacts. Our ex- 
perience suggests that it may be best to have a defi- 
nite scheduling of contacts rather than to vary the 
frequency throughout the series. 

During the past year there was an average of 5.2 
interviews per closed case, but a definite trend has 
been noted for the number of interviews per case to 
increase. The range is from one to over a hundred 
contacts per case although either extreme is rare. 

Evaluation of Outcomes. The evaluation of psy- 
chotherapeutic results has been a very puzzling 
problem for the Center as has been true almost every- 
where else. Counselors rate completed cases on a 
nine point scale, taking into account the client’s own 
statements regarding outcome, the problems which 
he has solved, and the counselor’s estimate of the 
depth of personality reorganization involved. In 
many instances these ratings are not highly valid, 
and one counselor has even discontinued the practice 
as completely futile. For example, a case may have 
been rated low on the scale of successful therapeutic 
outcome only to find that marked improvement has 
occurred in the months following counseling, and 
again gains have not always held for cases marked 
high. Our evaluation of research cases is a more 
complicated procedure and involves the use of objec- 
tive measurements as well as other criteria. It is 
hoped that research will provide more usable criteria 
for immediate evaluation of outcomes by the counse- 
lor. Some method of client evaluation seems to 
merit serious consideration. 

While it is not possible to present more exact infor- 
mation, there are, of course, failure cases and others 
for which the outcome is in doubt. About one case 
in nine isan interrupted case; that is, one out of every 
nine persons coming to the Center fails to keep an 
appointment and breaks off counseling after one, 
two, or more interviews. The more experienced 
counselors in the Center, however, rarely have an 
interrupted case. All such cases are officially rated 
as failures, but several clients in this category have 
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returned a few months later to make rapid progress 
in a few interviews and to provide evidence that 
marked changes had occurred during the intervening 
months. The biggest group of interrupted cases is 
made up of individuals who seem to feel they must 
receive some kind of direct advice from the counselor. 
Perhaps about an equal number of persons, while not 
officially rated as interrupted cases, feel they have 
gained little or nothing from the counseling. In 
many of these cases where the interviews have been 
recorded, it is possible to see where lack of counselor 
skill has contributed to the disappointing outcome. 

The very great majority of clients feel they have 
gained considerably from their counseling experience. 
Moreover, current research projects show that meas- 
urable changes in personality have occurred. More 
exact information on the outcomes of client-centered 
counseling can be presented when these research 
projects are completed. 

Play Therapy. Both individual and group play 
therapy with children have become increasingly im- 
portant activities at the Center. P 

Group Therapy. Although only simple beginnings 
have been made, the Center is doing more and more 
in the field of group therapy, where client-centered 
principles show promise of being very effective. 
Many clients prefer group to individual counseling, 
and often the two types of therapy have proven to 
be a valuable supplement to each other. Thus far 
group therapy has been undertaken with mothers, 
expectant mothers, teachers, nurses in training, fail- 
ing students, students of counseling, as well as more 
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the counseling while others want to learn of its impli- 
cations for their particular profession. 

The Center itself has been involved in two some- 
what separate training programs: the regular train- 
ing program for University students and the Veterans 
Administration Training Program for Personal 
Counselors, which has recently been completed. 
Although from the standpoint of their administra- 
tion these programs were separate, they were mutu- 
ally related to the activities of the Center. The 
members of the staff of the Center make up the 
instructional staff for the training courses in therapy. 
Tn addition, the Center provides certain of its facili- 
ties for students in training. Students make fre- 
quent use of the Center’s reading room which con- 
tains a library of recorded cases, books, journals, 
reprints and student term papers. The recording 
equipment of the Center is made available to stu- 
dents for recording many of their practice interviews. 
Members of the Center staff set aside certain hours 
for students who wish to discuss their practice cases. 
Finally, members of the staff are available to stu- 
dents wanting to use counseling interviews to work 
through personal problems. Students аге en- 
couraged to utilize this latter service of the Center, 
both for the purpose of achieving a better under- 
standing of themselves and also in order to experience 
first-hand theattitudes and feelings of a person inthe 
role of a client. Many of the students are making 
this a regular part of their training. 

A characteristic of all of the training in which the 
Center staff participates is the degree to which its 
administration and operation seem to have become 
consistent with the philosophy which underlies the 
professional service functions of the Center. This 
is exemplified by the stafi’s increasing realization of 
the importance of students’ attitudes and feelings in 
the learning situation, by their faith in the students’ 
capacities for self-development, for intelligent choice 
of their readings, for self-determination of their goals 
and the methods of reaching their goals. For ex- 
ample, despite the large number of students in each 
program, group discussion has been used to a great 
extent. An effort is made to create an atmosphere 
where the siudents will feel free to ask questions 
during the presentation and to discuss the topic in 
groups following the presentation. A staff member 
participates simply as another member of the group 
or else assumes a role not unlike that of the leader in 
group therapy. In these groups the principal func- 
tion of the "instructor" seems to be to help create 
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an atmosphere conducive to the expression of the 
students’ attitudes and feelings. This he does not 
so much by any counseling “techniques” but more 
by consistent attitudes of interest, understanding 
and acceptance. It is our experience that in such 
an atmosphere learning is accelerated just as it is 
when a similar atmosphere exists in the counseling 
interview. This extensive use of group discussions 
has emerged from the staff’s experiences in teaching 
counseling during which many methods have been 
It is interesting to look 
back upon these experiences and observe that the 
trend has been unmistakably a gradual change from 
the more traditional methods of teaching, character- 
ized by lectures and formal presentatio:s, to methods 
which encourage the free expression of the emotion- 
ally-toned attitudes which accompany most learning 
experiences and methods which give the student more 
responsibility for his own development. 

Several additional aspects of the counselor training 
seem to fit in with the Center philosophy. In the 
courses there are usually no required readings. 
Students select from bibliographies those readings 
which they feel will be most beneficial to them. 
Similarly, in some of the courses there are no lesson 
assignments at all. 

It should be emphasized that these methods of 
“teaching” have not yet been subjected to rigor- 
ous objective measurement. They have evolved 
gradually as the staffs experiences continually 


tried with varying success. 


demonstrated that such methods seemed to release 
heretofore unsuspected student capacities for self- 
instruction, creative thinking and personal growth 
in the learning situation. 

The Training Program for University Students. 
Four basic courses are offered students of the Univer- 
sity who desire training in counseling: “Dynamics 
of Personal Adjustment," “Adjustment Counseling: 
Principles and Practice," *Prepracticum in Psycho- 
therapy,” and “Practicum in Psychotherapy." The 
last is taken for two quarters. Altogether, there are 
ten courses in psychotherapy offered the University 
siudent, including courses in play and group therapy, 
advanced practicum opportunities, and advanced 
seminars dealing with research and 
interests. 


theoretical 
In addition, the students have volun- 
tarily organized a weekly discussion group, which 
they call the “Post-Practicum,” for those who wish 
to continue their training and practice beyond the 
regular courses offered by the University. There 
is an opportunity for a limited number of students 
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who have completed the regular series of courses 
to receive positions in the Center as externs or as 
counselors. 

Students in the practicum groups do not handle 
cases at the Counseling Center. Their practice 
counseling is done at a number of different institu- 
tions throughout the city, most of which do not 
have trained counselors and consequently welcome 
the opportunity to utilize the services of the student- 
counselors. Each quarter there are some 25 stu- 
dents doing counseling, and some students handle 
as many as ten cases during the quarter. 

The Counseling Center Staff Training Program. 
Further training of counselors on the Center staff 
is another function of the Center itself. The Cen- 
ter has been fortunate in having a sufficiently large 
number of recording machines so that counselors 
may record a great many of their interviews. The 
importance of the recorded interview for the im- 
provement of counseling skills cannot be stressed 
too much. The Center staff feels there can be no 
adequate substitute for the recorded interview. 
Counselors find it most helpful to play-back their 
records in the presence of a more experienced 
counselor, who then may offer suggestions for 
improving the counselor's techniques. Frequently 
a counselor may enlist the help of a small group of 
other counselors, again using the recorded inter- 
view as the basis for discussing the case. 

Consistent with the philosophy of the Center is 
the extent to which the responsibility for the im- 
provement of the counselor's skills is left up to him. 
He decides whether he will record and whether he 
will discuss cases with more experienced counselors. 
Also, because no records of the content of interviews 
are required of any of the Center's cases, how much 
supervision and evaluation a counselor receives 
is determined by the counselor himself. 

A somewhat unique institution has evolved in the 
Center called the “Staff Seminar." Once a week 
the entire staff, including some of the office person- 
nel, meets for an evening’s discussion of any problem 
of concern to the group. Its uniqueness derives 
from the fact that most often the meeting is com- 
pletely unstructured as to the discussion topic and 
there is never aleader. The group simply assembles 
and each person is free to express to the group 
whatever he feels the need to discuss or have dis- 
cussed. Interestingly enough, the discussions have 
ranged from the highly abstract and theoretical, 
such as attempts to define "the self” or to define 
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insight in terms of learning theory, to the highly 
concrete and practical, such as attempts to improve 
the reception of clients or to set up research pro- 
cedures. It is the unanimous feeling of the staff 
that this kind of a group procedure has significant 
application to many different organizational set- 
The staff seminar has fostered feelings of 
it has stimulated creative 


ups. 
group belongingness; 
thinking; it has helped to bring out in the open the 
inevitable feelings and attitudes produced by the 
and frustrations of any or- 


day-by-day frictions 
ganization; it has fostered group participation and 
group responsibility; and it has been a real educa- 
tional experience for all members of the staff. 


RESEARCH 


The Center offers unique opportunities for re- 
search in view of its large number of clients, the 
wide range of problems presented by its clients, and 
its facilities for extensive recording of interviews. 
Several research projects have been completed and 
some are near completion. Sufficient time has not 
elapsed since the establishment of the Center to 
realize the fruits of a large number of completed 
Completed research : 
grouped in the following 
ges in client responses 
analysis 


: and re- 
research projects. 
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taking into consideration the cost of the recording 
tapes, the labor costs for the transcription of the 
tapes, the editing and final typing of the interviews, 
and the costs for paper and other supplies. This 
cost varies between S150.00 and $250.00 for an 
eight-interview case. Such an ambitious research 
project is at the same time a very expensive one. 
In addition to present research the Center is hoping 
to obtain funds for research on the effect of non- 
directive counseling with special groups such as 
psychotics. It is planned, of course, to conduct 
this kind of research within an institution and with 
the cooperation of psychiatrists. 

The Center also is making considerable progress 
towards the investigation of group therapy. 
series of group therapy sessions have been recorded 
in full One completed research project is an 
analysis of several recorded sessions from the frame 
of reference of changes in the individuals in the 
group. Another study in progress is an analysis 
of different kinds of group sessions from the frame 
of reference of group dynamics. Finally, the Center 
has been cooperating with several persons in the 
Department of Education who are carrying out 
studies to evaluate the results of applying non- 
directive principles in classroom teaching. In 
these latter studies, changes in student attitudes 


Several 


and behavior, amount of learning, and changes in 
teacher attitudes and methods are being measured. 


CONCLUSION 


An attempt has been made to describe briefly the 
varied functions of the Counseling Center at the 
University of Chicago: counseling, training, and 
research. Much has already been written about 
the basic principles of non-directive or client-cen- 
tered counseling. Many cases counseled by non- 
directive methods have been published. Little 
has been published, however, to describe just how 
this method of counseling is applied in a clinical 
setting. It has not been apparent to many how 
this type of counseling would work in an actual 
situation—how it would fit in with testing, with 
diagnosis, with case reporting, with referrals. lt 
has been the purpose of this paper to describe how 
one group has attempted to work out some of these 
problems. If the effective application of this kind 
of counseling can be attributed to any one thing 
it would be the consistency with which the phi- 


losophy underlying non-directive counseling has 
been applied to all of the activities of the Center. 


THE NEED FOR RESTANDARDIZING ALTERED 
TESTS 


JAMES W. WILSON 


Rochester Institute of Technology 


HE value of any psychological test is directly 

dependent upon its validity, reliability, and 

the accuracy of its norms. Generally, it is 
the responsibility of the author to determine the 
validity and reliability of the test and, in coopera- 
tion with the distributor, to establish its norms. It 
is definitely the publisher’s responsibility to report 
accurately the coefficients of validity and reliability 
and to distribute the test as it was standardized, 
making no changes without investigation to see if 
the test is altered by the changes. Practically all 
tests used by professional workers are purchased 
from distributors and the norms provided for the 
tests must be accepted by the workers. The re- 
sponsibility assumed by distributors is, therefore, 
great. It is the purpose of this paper to cite an 
investigation of the Crawford Tridimensional Struc- 
tural Visualization Test, which for some reason was 
changed by the distributor, but for which no new 
norms were provided. 

The Crawford Tridimensional Structural Visuali- 
zation Test is a formboard test which, in the words 
of the authors, is designed to measure the “ability 
to accurately and rapidly visualize the spatial rela- 
tions of irregular shapes". It is specifically intended 
as an aid in the selection of potential draftsmen and 
is also considered to be of value when selecting for 
such occupations as designing, pattern-making, en- 
gineering and other occupations wherein this special 
ability is a factor (/). 

The test consists of nine irregular pieces which fit 
together in a baseboard to form a circular block 
Only one arrangement of the 
The time taken for the 
complete assembly of the test is the examinee’s raw 


which is flat on top. 
nine pieces is possible. 
score. By means of norms, the raw score can then 
be changed to either a standard score or a percentile 
As originally constructed and distributed, 
the nine pieces and the baseboard were made of 
heavy aluminum. It was this form of the test 
which was standardized and for which norms were 


score. 


provided. 
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The Crawford Test was used as a part of the test- 
ing battery at the Rochester Institute of Technology 
Veterans Counseling Center. A second test was 
purchased to meet the demands of an increased 
counseling load. The test received was constructed 
of wood instead of metal. The norms provided, 
however, were the same as those for the original 
test. Shortly after the wooden form was put into 
use, psychometrists reported that examinees tested 
on it seemed to take longer in assembling the pieces 
than did the examinees tested on the metal form. 
Because of this impression the investigation herein 
described was conducted. 

The time (in seconds) to assemble the pieces was 
recorded for 431 persons taking the metal form and 
for 403 persons taking the wooden form. The form 
to be given any examinee was randomly determined 
by means of the following procedure. One form of 
the test was administered by a group of psychome- 
trists for an entire week. During the same week, a 
second group of psychometrists administered the 
other form of the test. The following week psy- 
chometrists switched the forms. This alternation 
from week to week continued throughout the in- 
vestigation. The reason for doing this was that 
psychometrists were assigned to administer tests 
for particular counselors and there was a tendency 
for counselors to handle certain types of counseling 
cases. "This procedure matched the groups better, 

The two groups were composed of male veterans 
applying for counseling under P.L. 346 and P.L. 16. 
Of the group taking the wooden form, 43 per cent 
were veterans applying under P.L. 16, and of the 
group taking the metal form, 42 per cent were P.L. 
16 cases. 

The data for both groups were put into frequency 
distributions and were statistically compared by 
use of both the mean and median. The median 
was used as well as the mean for two reasons: (1) 
both distributions were positively Skewed; and (2) 
at the upper end of the distributions there were 
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A Psychological Research Exchange! 


To the Editor: 

When a psychologist publishes an experiment, he 
states explicitly all the conditions that he thinks are rele- 
vant and hopes he has got them all in. Thousands of 
other concomitant events he hopes are irrelevant. The 
way to find out whether his specification of conditions is 
is to have the experiment repeated in another 
laboratory by another person who has had no communi- 
cation with the original research except by what is printed 
in the published account. If the second man gets the 
same result, the presumption is greatly increased that 
the printed account is adequate. 


adequa 


Irwin, in urging exchange of experimental subjects 
(Amer. Psychologist, March 1948) misses the point that 
he is varying two parameters at once. If A gets certain 
results with class-a subjects, and B, at A’s behest and 
using A's written specifications, gets different results 
with class-b subjects, how can you tell whether the differ- 
ence as found is due to difference in the subjects or due 
to the fact that A’s specifications were inadequate and 
that there was a change of some as yet undiscovered con- 
dition from A-in-his-setting to B-in-his-setting? 

Edwin G. Boring 
Harvard University 


“тд Press” —A Proposed Service to Psychological Researchers 


To the Editor: | 

It is a truism that optimal progress in scientific re- 
nt upon the free communication of the 
Certainly, it follows that any 
procedure which hampers or retards that communi- 
cation is a deterrent to that progress. These. days, 
American scientists take rightful pride in the realization 
that theirs is a community which provides suitable 
avenues for unfettered publication of their findings with 
one or two possible exceptions in areas of military se- 
curity. TO 

In such a free and progressive situation it is unfortu- 
nate, however, that prohibitive costs or other practical 
considerations should prevent the immediate publication 
of research findings. Today it is reported that most of 
the American psychological journals are virtually over- 
anuscripts worthy of publication. and are 
sed for space. The idyllic picture of 
med as we admit of "publi- 
ar for several of our im- 
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free to communicate their experimental results, must 
wait for varying periods of as long as, or longer than, one 
year before the centimeter by which they have pushed 
science ahead is measured by their colleagues. This is 
obviously and ominously a reciprocal process. The ex- 
perimenter embarking on a special project may be com- 
pletely unaware that there is resting silently in the files 
of one of our journals a paper critically related to his own 
research that is scheduled for publication one year from 
now. 

It is the purpose of this note to admit of this restrictive 
situation and to suggest a means of dealing more effec- 
tively with it. 

We propose that all titles of papers accepted for 
publication by psychological journals be made known to 
researchers who may then communicate with the authors 
for more “pre-publication” detail if they so desire. 

One solution is that the editors of the various journals 
publish with each issue a late list of titles that they have 
accepted during the past month, quarter or half-year. 
In view of the fact, however, that many of our journals 
are quarterlies or bi-monthlies it would seem more advis- 
able for the editors to submit monthly lists of such titles 
to a single compiler who could arrange them according 
to field of research, and distribute them in the form of a 
separate. He might also append to the title the expected 
date of publication and, of course, the name of the journal 
in which it will appear. 

This latter procedure seems even more effectual when 
we consider that most researchers do not subscribe to all 
journals, and that some critical titles may be overlooked 
if they do not appear in a reader's favorite journals. 
Bearing only the information that has alread been 
mentioned, such lists, incidentally, might be preserved 


for future bibliographic reference. Furthermore, since 
the lists will enable experimenters to present at least the 
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titles of their pending publications, it is conceivable that 
in some cases the problems of “prior publication" will be 
obviated. 

The present writers have seriously entertained the 
notion of securing the necessary cooperation of the 
various editors, and distributing the compiled lists at 
their own expense, but the cost is frankly too much to 
bear. At least two possibilities remain: (a) that some 
already-established psychological institution undertake 
the project (the lists might make an appropriate circu- 
lation for the Psychological Research Exchange proposed 
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by Irwin in the March American Psychologist, should 
such an institution be realized), or (b) that a sufficient 
number of interested researchers make known their desire 
to pay for the cost of such a periodical themselves while 
the present authors will give their own time and energy 
to the undertaking. The writers will welcome any com- 
ments or further suggestions. 

V. R. Fisichelli, 

Hunter College 

Regina Molloy Fisichelli, 

Brooklyn College 


Prior Publication 


To the Editor: 

When more papers are received than a magazine 
can publish, the time lag becomes increasingly long be- 
tween receipt of manuscript and publication. Three 
solutions to this situation are apparent. 

First, Increase the number of publications. This has 
occurred already and is likely to occur again. The more 
the number of publications the less chance any psychol- 
ogist will see them all—hence the less publicity per 
article. 

Second, Raise the standard of acceptability of articles. 
To raise the present standards somewhat would possibly 
be a good thing. But the issue is not lower or higher 
standards as a permanent policy. Rather it is a fluctu- 
ating standard. When time lag is long, relief is obtained 
by raising the standard of acceptability; when time lag 
is short, the standard is lowered. “The editor's task of 
judging manuscripts will become more difficult.” 
Should a writer’s article be accepted or not depending 
on time lag? 

Third, Provide for early publication at author's expense. 
Such an article is added to the standard size of the publi- 
cation. It does not postpone the publication of any 
regularly accepted. article. 


Actually it decreases the 
time lag for other articles because it is removed from the 
list of regular publications. 
a larger magazine for the 


And the subscriber receives 
me subscription cost. The 
ity for additional publi- 
cations, which is a desirable end, as in the writer's opin- 


policy will decrease the ne 


ion, we have more now than we can read. 

Two arguments against early publication at author's 
expense are advanced. First, the editor will be tempted 
10 publish inferior manuscripts 
expected merit in the manuscript 


he will "perceive un- 
accompanied by cash". 
Will not an editor also perceive unusual merit in manu- 
scripts of his own students, of those endorsing his own 


views, etc? The answer to this is, get an editor who has 
good standards and the fortitude to maintain. them. 
Second, the author with money has an unfair advantage 
over the one without funds, 


can submit a printed article and the other can not. 


In applying for a job he 
He 
can also dress better, attend АРА meetings and become 


personally known, travel to distant points for personal 
interviews, etc. It's for these and many other reasons 
we all want money, always more than we now have. But 
in the specific case put forth as a reason against prior 
publication, it is possible for the second man to present 
a manuscript accepted for publication in competition 
against the printed one. If the latter is accepted as proof 
of superiority over the former just because it is printed, 
the implication is clear that psychology faculti 
incompetent. 

The issue is not whether all should have the same 
amount of money, it is the practical problem of how best 
to obtain rapid publication of acceptable articles. ‘The 
best way is to increase the size of publications. The 
issue then becomes, who will pay for the increase, the 
writer of the article, a philanthropist, or the APA? If 
the APA does it, there will be a still further increase in 
dues and in subscription rates. Do we want that? Is 
it not better, for the time being, at least, to permit those 
who are willing to pay to doso? Such procedure means 
that the publication of no other manuscript is delayed, 
in fact, it may be advanced since the paid manuscript 
is removed from the list. In fairness to all, the date 
of receipt of each manuscript should be published with 
the article. 


are 


Edward K. Strong, Jr. 
Stanford University 


To the Editor: 

So far as the Journal of Applied Psychology is con- 
cerned the demand for “early publication” has come 
established governmental, business, and 
chologists 


from 
industrial psy- 
(15 articles in 1947); from one of the most 
active university research centers in applied psychology 
(6 articles in 1947); and, for the most part, 


from men with 
established. reputations in major universities (7 articles 
in 1947). This is a total of 28 early publication articles. 
These were added to the 52 articles published in regular 
turn which filled the budgeted number of pages possible 
for the 1947 volume, 

Thus, instead of 480 pages, the subscribers received 


а volume consisting of 664 pages. And the lag in publi- 
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cation was reduced from the 12 to 15 months hitherto 
prevailing, to 6 to 8 months which will prevail during 
the first half of 1948. Furthermore, had it not been for 
these 28 early publication articles, together with the 16 
prior publication articles printed in 1946, the lag in publi- 
cation would now be from 18 to 20 ог more months. The 
present policy, therefore, would seem to benefit every- 
body concerned: authors, subscribers, and the APA 
membership which owns and operates the Journal of 
Applied Psychology. 

Donald G. Paterson 

University of Minnesota 


To the Editor: 
Tam astonished 

forth in the March i 

cation, and have re-read them to sı 


at the weakness of the arguments set 
c for and against prior publi- 
ee why they are not 


more convincing. 

The statement opposing the policy is weakened by 
frequent use of emotionally charged words: impecunious, 
affluent; injustice; an objectionable case of favoritism; 
undemocratic; the jingle of cash; sin; the illegitimate 
baby is so tiny; the haves and the have-nots. This tends 
to create an impression—doubtless incorrect —that the 
writer was too indignant about something or other to 
limit himself to facts objectively ascertained, clearly 
stated, without affect. е 3 

But the style in which the statement was written 15 


The main trouble is that the argu- 
that scientific 


aders, but of 
for prior 
s partial 


of minor moment. 
ment rests on a false premise, namely, 
t for the benefit of the re: 
The statement of the case ! 
arly weakened by the writer 
assumption. 

Jes and more of them, 
How can 
satis- 


journals exist no 
the contributors! 
publication is simil 
acquiescence in that incorrect a: 

Subscribers want better artic n 
available as soon as feasible after completion. 
the American Psychological Association facilitate | 
faction of this need? That is the nub of the brem 

"The 5,000 members of the APA are the propast of 
our journals. Certainly! Why do we ко раа 
Because we want access to their content. V tarea 
this content for our own use. We want it for ot 5 rs е 
vanced students and our colleagues in да 
es like psychiatry, physiology, business 
i and education. This defines 
needs these journals exist 


cluding our ad 
lated disciplin: 
administration, social work 


ation whose ў ist 
the psychologists -possibly 


who during the course of a 
a numerically 


the primary popul 
to serve, In comparison, 
seven hundred in number К 
year submit articles for publication, аге trary to the 
tiny minority. Let's (a боро) "ie hei s of 
genuine interests of the reader-owners. hon 6 
contributors, too, shoul rgotten, but they are 


1 not be fo 


secondary. h ' 
On my desk are two of our 

One of these has not adopted the 

is $5.50 a volume. 


ong-established journals. 
policy of prior publi 
In 1947 the sub- 


cation. Its price 
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scriber purchased ior this sum 352 pages carrying 31 
articles. Among them are six necrologies, doubtless 
solicited. Of the 25 other articles, three are listed under 
joint authorship. The number of psychologists to whom 
this journal provided an avenue for publication of scien- 
tific papers during 1947 is 30. This is close to 1/100 
of the subscribers, 3,290. 

Here also is a prior-publication journal with a circu- 
lation of 3,090, subscription S6.00, number of pages 552, 
articles 80, many of them short; also some book reviews. 
Using a different typography and a smaller page than 
the other journal, the contents of a volume nevertheless 
bulk about 50 per cent more. 

How about quality of content and eminence of con- 
tributors? The first journal publishes mainly substantial 
articles Ьу some of the most distinguished members of 
our profession, whereas a relatively larger proportion of 
the contributors to the other journal are currently not 
so well known or are on the make. There are, however, 
few articles in either journal which practitioners of the 
psychological profession can afford to ignore. 

What is the status, professional and economic, of the 
110 authors who contributed to these two volumes? 
Without prying, one may designate two groups: those 
who have achieved a relatively permanent status such 
as a university chair or an industrial post of similar re- 
sponsibility; and those less firmly rooted whose academic 
status is not above that of an instructor, or whose position 
in an industry, a clinic, a hospital or a school is that of 
an assistant to someone else, be he physician, psycholo- 
gist, employment supervisor or management engineer. 
This second category probably includes most of the young 
and ambitious but “impecunious” contributors. 

Among the authors of articles in the 1947 volume of 
our non-prior-publication journal I found not one who 
2, with the possible except ion 


could qualify for category 
of the junior collaborators in one article. 

Not so with the prior-publication journal. It had 
found space for a goodly number of articles by junior 
psychologists, including fledglings who may for all we 
know qualify as impecunious. Would the contributors 
in that category have been still more numerous if this 
journal had been following a policy of no prior publi- 
cation? I wonder. Its editor would have had only two- 
thirds as many pages at his disposal. 

The crucial question, however, is not, “How does this 
policy affect contributors?" It is, "How would the 
interests of readers be affected by a substantial shrinkage 
in the amount published, coupled with a lengthening of 
the average lag between acceptance of an article and its 


appearance?” 


Protracted delays in publication are certainly of no 


benefit to subscribers. 
The reader no less that the author 
suffers when printing is deferred. 


Some articles smell after being 
long in storage. 
For instance, Psy- 
chologist K had sent back final proof of an article de- 
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scribing experiments on which he had spent six diligent 
months, when one of his associates drew attention to a 
report of similar research, just published. This report 
had been held up nearly a year for lack of space. Had 
it been printed within three months of acceptance, readers 
would have had access to it much sooner and the entire 
design of K’s investigation would have been altered for 
the better. 

Most psychologists would, I suspect, prefer to discuss 
adoption of a policy which would encourage each of our 
journals to offer the prior-publication facility whenever 
the lag in publication of its accepted manuscripts exceeds 
six months. Some have even advocated that the Asso- 
ciation subsidize prior publication of articles deemed to 
be exceptionally timely and important, irrespective of 
the author’s readiness to buy the needed space. Others 
have suggested appropriation of funds to subsidize 
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prompt publication of significant contributions by young 
psychologists. Society has long made available scholar- 
ships and fellowships for the exceptionally promising. 
Suppose the APA were to furnish space for prompt print- 
ing of their first two scientific papers? 

When discussing such suggestions we must not again 
forget that scientific periodicals exist primarily in the 
interest of readers. Our prior-publication journals have 
benefited thousands by furnishing them with forty or 
fifty per cent more content at no added cost cither to 
subscribers or to us, the owners. Nor need the fact be 
overlooked that this policy has, incidentally, helped a 
good many contributors—particularly the younger, less 
well-known authors. 

Walter V. Bingham 
Washington 9, D. C, 


On the Committee vs. the Scientific Approach to Problems of Professional Training. 


To the Editor: 

The recent committee report on the “Recommended 
graduate training program in clinical psychology" (Amer. 
Psychologist, 1947, 2, pp. 539-558) is admirable of its 
kind. I apprecitate that circumstances may occasion 
the issuance of a report earlier and in different form than 
the Committee might otherwise desire. But the issues 
here touched on seem worth raising even if not legiti- 
mately in criticism of this report. I venture the judg- 
ment that in a very important respect its kind is out- 
moded, and its basic method unfortunately at variance 
with the admirable record of psychology during World 
War II in furthering an approach to training problems 
based on systematic empirical investigation of them. 
More specifically, the following issues may serve as il- 
lustrative. 

(1) A desirable early step in developing a training 
program would seem to be a survey of the present status 
of positions in the field, and of need. That such data 
might have bearings is suggested by the findings of Bryan 
and Boring that in pre-war 1940 more psychologists (424) 
were employed by schools and educational systems (and 
it seems a fair guess that most of these were for the most 
part doing clinical work) than by clinics and guidance 
centers (215) and hospitals and custodial institutions 
(146) combined (Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, pp. 71-79). 
The data cited here are for both sexes. Possibly the 
Committee meant to exclude psychologists in schools, 
though to do so would seem unfortunate. But in any 
case such data on status and need would seem desirable. 

Further, any attempt at investigation of need would 
very likely have yet more emphasized needs in the 
schools, as shown for instance by the great number of 
schools without any psychological service. 
quence of these neglects, no mention is made of the pos- 

sible value, in training a clinical psychologist, of work in 


In conse- 


pupil personnel, educational guidance, or special edu- 
cation, or of experience clinical or otherwise in a school 
—except the mention that as an undergraduate a stu- 
dent might have “approximately six semester hours in 
the fundamentals of educational philosophy, and experi- 
mental didactics in the form of practice teaching.” 
Surely this extraordinary statement (reminiscent of the 
pedageese of 50 years ago) does not give the Committee 
concept of modern teacher education, or mean that it 
thinks there is anything genuinely experimental about 
practice teaching! An initial systematic inquiry re- 
garding peace-time status and need in clinical psychol- 
ogy should broaden the thinking about types of positions 
to be trained for, and lead to more adequate considera- 
tion as to what related fields really had to offer. 

(2) A central step in the development of a sound train- 
ing program would seem to bea careful job analysis. Yet 
there is no mention of Shartle’s study of “Occupations 
in Psychology” (Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, pp. 559-82) 
nor recognition of such an approach to professional train- 
ing problems. Shartle would doubtless be the first. to 
admit the inadequacy of his material. But surely there 
can be no serious disagreement with the principle that 
careful systematic study of what is done in a particular 
type of work should be one basis in planning training for 
that work. 

(3) Presumably a realistic training program would 
take account of carefully gathered evidence as to how 
programs to date actually have worked. The Com- 
mittee's plan apparently presumes that not later than 
the beginning of the junior year the student makes the 
Great Decision; thereafter for six uninterrupted years he 
follows a straight and narrow path which then with a 
neat accuracy (the concept is reiterated that this is a 
four-year graduate program) achieves the doctorate. 
But do most graduate students have undergraduate 
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majors in psychology? Do students thus follow straight 
through, and should they? Will such a graduate pro- 
gram actually be completed in four years? The writer 
has presented some evidence that, in one large mid- 
western university before the war, median time of resi- 
dence for the doctorate was four full years and elapsed 
time from beginning graduate work to the doctorate, six 
years (Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, pp. 324-329). And in- 
ternships were not included. Suppose most students 
don’t have undergraduate majors in psychology, can’t go 
straight through, take four years for a three year pro- 
gram—and then the Committee both enlarges the scope 
of the training program and adds a year of internship. 
Two years more may well actually be taken by many 
students. 

Before the war (as mentioned in the above 
median age of receiving the doctorate was twenty-nine. 
The report well emphasizes that the clinical psychologist 
should be a **well-adjusted and attractive personality” 
and that clinical psychology should “seek to increase the 
mental well-being of the individual,” and should take 
account of human development and change throughout 
Suppose two years are added to the pre- 
war doctoral program at a time when most graduate 
students are about four years delayed educationally by 
the war. Is it conducive to well-adjusted personalities, 
and to maximal professional productivity in view of the 
ctivity, if training pro- 
d their completion de- 
It seems ironic that a 


paper) 


the life-span. 


research on age of maximal produ 
grams become of such length, an 
layed until close to thirty-five? ns ir 
report by clinical psychologists on training in that field 
should give no consideration 

(4) Psychology has attemptec 


to such issues. 
1 to investigate the ad- 
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justment of training programs to the trainee, and to im- 
prove that adjustment: Yet no mention is made of the 
Britt and Morgan inquiry of psychologists regarding vari- 
ous features of professional training (Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, pp. 423-37). Thus the committee seems to 
have plumped unanimously for the conventional language 
requirement, without any consideration of the attitudes 
expressed in the above paper, or sundry other investi- 
gations of the problem. 

In short, it hardly seems too harsh to say that, as 
regards its method of attacking its problem, the com- 
mittee shows little advance over what might have been 
done thirty years ago, or by a committee of historians 
or geologists in considering their problems of professional 
training; the committee sat back in its easy-chairs, and 
formulated a pronouncement. And it is not alone in so 
doing: The Policy and Planning Board has issued an ex- 
cathedra dictum against the master’s degree, again with- 
out any investigation of need or actual practice (as well 
emphasized by Darley, Elliott, Hathaway and Paterson 
in the February American Psychologist, Shartle’s data 
indicate that sundry positions may be filled by persons 
with such training). The Board of Examiners seem not 
to have included in its purposes the investigation of either 
its problems or the outcomes of its work. Surely psy- 
chologists, now, should try to deal with their professional 
problems on the basis of scientific study of them, not 
simply committee discussion. This note is to raise this 
issue; as the Association increasingly takes important 
steps, and makes use of committees and boards for that 
purpose, it seems especially important that consideration 
be given to the mode of their operations. 

S. L. Pressey 
The Ohio State University 


RESTANDARDIZING ALTERED Tests (continued from page 172) 


arbitrarily lumped at 
levels to include five pet cent of the populations (2). 

The mean time for the wooden form was 182.5 
102.0) and the median time was 
The mean for the metal form was 
139.7 seconds (S.D. = 81.0) and the median was 
99.8 seconds. The critical ratio of the difference be- 
tween the means was 6.7 and between the medians 
was 4.8. Thus, the difference appears to Li 
tically reliable at the one per cent level of Fuer 

The results of this investigation demonstrate that 
the two forms of the Crawford Test are not com- 
parable, the wooden form being more difficult. The 
norms for the metal form аге, pu ея 
plicable when the wooden form is used. ж sug- 
gested reason for the difference between the two 


forms is that the pieces of the wooden ү “i n 
more loosely than those for the metal tes 


extreme cases which were 


seconds (S.D.= 
131.6 seconds. 


gether 


and because of this poor fit the examinee is not sure 
that he is arranging the pieces properly. 

The authors realize the difficulty which publishers 
must experience in securing sufficient cooperation 
to carry on all necessary investigations of psycholog- 
ical tests. This study, however, points out their 
necessary obligations: (1) to provide norms which 
are accurate for every test; and (2) to establish new 
norms for any altered test which is not strictly 
comparable to the original. 
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THE 1948 APA DIRECTORY 


When will the 1948 Directory We do 
not know. It is printed; the one remaining problem 
According to present schedules, 


appear? 


is to get it bound. 
it is expected to be finished and mailed about May 
20. 

Because the book is much thicker than any of its 
predecessors, it has to be bound in hard covers; 
paper covers would not wear well enough. There 
are 1281 Fellows and 3766 Associates listed in it. 
Approximately 66 per cent are men; 34 per cent are 
women, The 780 new Associates who were elected 
in March 1948 are, of course, not included. 

We have changed the name. In the past we have 
printed Yearbooks. This will be a Directory. A 
major reason for the change is that this type of direc- 
tory cannot be published every year. It costs too 
much. With biographical information about. the 
members, a geographical index, lists of division 
members, and the APA By-Laws, the directory has 
Collecting and preparing the informa- 
g, and finally, mailing out 
a total bill of close to 


438 pages. 
tion, printing and bindin 
the copies will add up to 
$20,000. 

We cannot afford a full-scale directory every year. 
a directory of the names and 
up-to-date addresses of APA members in the years 
when a full directory is not printed. That will 


have the disadvantage of sometimes making it 


ary to look up а member in two places, one 
3 апа ехрегіепсе 


for information about his education exp 
and another for his current address. The interim 
directory will 1 however, if members 


Instituti а eir home 
can use their institutiona han their hom 


Present plans call for 


nec 


ye more useful, 
] rather t 
addresses. 

Psychologists with 
will appreciate the details о 
Directory: 


books of their own to publish 
{ the printing of the 1948 


1 А р 
When the questionnaires were mailed e APA 
members last year asking for biographical informa- 

: aged for the proposed 


tion, no printer had been eng 


directory. 

A month later three diffe 
y paper and hac 
г nting directories 


rent printers had located 
1 submitted bids. One 


the nec 
and yearbooks 


with experience in pr! 
was chosen. 
In November 


we began mailing copy to the 


printer to be set in type. but by December 15, no 


typesetting had been done. The printer was by ar 
time so rushed that he could not do the job himselt 


and had subcontracted it. The subcontractor did 
not have the right kind of type. In the face of these 
difficulties, I believe they were relieved to have us 
cancel the arrangements. 

By January 1 we had written another contract 
with Boyd Printing Company, who also prints the 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. They 
had never printed a directory before. Nevertheless, 
it was comforting to be dealing with one of the five 
regular APA printers. 

January in New York was unprecedentedly cold 
and rugged. Flu hit the Boyd plant. 

Boyd in February and March made rapid progress. 
On April 6, the last of the page proof had been read 
and had left the APA office. This date was only 
22 days behind schedule (the second schedule). 
Boyd told us that the binder they had engaged esti- 
mated a minimum of five weeks for his part of the 
work. 

This series of delays makes an unhappy tale but 
not a unique one. During the past year we have 
accepted a number of advertisements of forthcoming 
books with the date of publication included, such 
as "Publication in March." When the publisher 
corrected proof on his ad, frequently he changed the 
phrase to read something like “Probable Publication 
in May." We think now that the Directory will be 
out in May, but our fingers are crossed, hoping that 
it will not be necessary to announce next month that 
the publication date has been postponed. 


WANT ADS FOR OUT-OF-PRINT 
JOURNALS 


In the last month an unusual number of sugges- 
tions have come in, asking why we do not have want- 
ad columns. To ascertain the popularity of this 
feature, let us plan a test case: the first ten advertise- 
ments for wanted psychological journals will be 
accepted for the Notes and News of the June issue. 
Such ads may please those who are collecting com- 
plete sets and obtain buyers for those who are not. 
For the present trial, the want ad must concern an 
issue now out of print; “Back Numbers Available” are 
listed on the cover pages of the various APA jour- 
nals. The usual price is double the original one. 
We will publish the name and address of the person 
who wants the issue, and he will deal with the cor- 
respondence. He may be snowed under; he may get 
no offers. For our part, we would like a report from 
the ten, if there are ten Неге WOLFLE. 


Psychological Notes and News 
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B. F. Skinner 


The Midwestern Psychological Association an- 
nounced the election of B. F. Skinner as president 
for 1948—49 at their annual meeting on May 7-8th. 


Otto Klineberg 


The Eastern Psychological Association announced 
the election of Otto Klineburg as president for 1948— 
39 at their annual meeting on April 16-17th. 


Pendleton Herring has been appointed head oí 
the Social Science Research Council. He succeeds 
Donald Young who has been named general director 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. Dr. Herring was 
previously an officer of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New Vork, where he was particularly active in the 
social science and international relations aspects of 
the Corporation's program. 


In February Paul Bowman, formerly on the staff 
of the Counseling Center at the University of 
Chicago, joined the staff of the department of psy- 
chology at the University of Louisville. 


Margaret Kraemer has joined the staff of the 
Chicago Psychological Institute as play therapist. 


Marion E. Bunch, professor of psychology at 
Washington University, St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed professor of psychology at the University of 


Illinois. 
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Agnes T. Landis has recently moved to New York 
City to accept a position as clinical psychologist in 
the Mental Hygiene Service of the Veterans Admin- 
istration. She was formerly assistant professor of 
psychology at Newcomb College and the Tulane 


University Graduate School. 


Hulsey Cason has resigned his position as research 
and clinical psychologist in the USPHS and is now 
professor of psychology at the University of Miami, 
where he will teach. experimental and general psy- 
chology. 


E. Lowell Kelly, University 
spend the summer in California 
visiting professor at UCLA. 


of Michigan, will 
‚ Where he will be a 


Robert W. Leeper, associate professor, University 


of Oregon, and Hans Wallach, associate professor, 


Swarthmore, are among the 112 scholars, scientists, 
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and artists named as recipients of Guggenheim 
Fellowships for 1948-49. 


Haldan Keffer Hartline, associate professor of 
biophysics at the Johnson Foundation, University 
of Pennsylvania Medical School, was awarded the 
Howard Crosby Warren Medal by the Society of 
Experimental Psychologists. The award was made 
at the forty-fourth annual meeting of the Society 
held at Bryn Mawr College on March 26. Dr. 
“for his study of the 
in single 


Hartline received the medal 
processes of light and dark adaptation 
photoreceptor elements.” 


L. L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone 
are two of a group of faculty members of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago who are spending the spring 
quarter at the University of Frankfort, Germany. 
They plan to attend the International Congress of 


Psychology before returning home. 


‘The Psychological Corporation announces the 
resignation of Jack W. Dunlap as Director of the 
Division of Bio-Mechanics as of March 1, 1948. 
John D. Coakley has been appointed acting director 
of this division to replace Dr. Dunlap, who has 
joined the new organization of Dunlap, Morris and 
Associates, Inc., located at 152 West 42 Street, New 
York 18, New York. 


The Harvard University Department of Social 
Relations announces the following new appoint- 
ments: C. Frederick Mosteller, associate professor 
of mathematical statistics; Jerome S. Bruner, 
professor of social psychology; Leo 
fessor of social psychology; 
lecturer on social psy- 
In addition, the four hold appointments 
as research associates in the Laboratory of Social 
Relations, Richard L. Solomon, assistant professor 
of social psychology, has been appointed associate 


director of the Laboratory. 


Lorrin A. Riggs and Carl 
1 to associate pro- 
an assistant pro- 


associate 
Postman, assistant pro 
and William O. Jenkins, 
chology. 


At Brown University, 
Pfaffmann have been promotec 
fessorships and John K. Bare to 
fessorship. William A. McClelland has кн xd 
pointed assistant professor; he was E he ‘at 

1 . Pascal, с 
University of Minnesota. Gerald R. Pa 


psychologist at Butler Hospital, has been appointed 


lecturer. 


At the University of Hawaii, Т. W. Forbes was 


И Р e [ psychology 
appointed chairman of the department of ps) E 
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on April 1. Thayne M. Livesay, the former chair- 
man, is dean of the College of Arts and Sciences as 
well as remaining a professor in the psychology de- 
partment. W. Edgar Vinacke and Doris V. Springer 
are now assistant professors, and Leslie Briggs has 
been appointed an assistant professor beginning next 
September. ; 

Dean Bruce White and Harold M. Bitner of the 
Office of Student Personnel teach some courses in 
the psychology department. Colin J. Herrick, 
psychologist, Sidney L. Halperin, associate psy- 
chologist, and Helen E. Peixotto, assistant psy- 
chologist of the University's Psychological and 
Psychopathic Clinic, also teach in the department. 

Henry E. Garrett of Columbia University and 
Oswald Black of Natal University, South Africa will 
be visiting professors during the coming summer 
session. 


The University of Tennessee has been expanding 
its staff and facilities in psychology during the post- 
war period and is now offering the PhD in psy- 
chology. The graduate staff consists of Axel Brett, 
head; Ruth Bishop, James H. Elder, Raymond A. 
Katzell, Benjamin B. McKeever, E. Ohmer Milton 
(on leave of absence, 1948-49), T. Ernest Newland, 
E. Llewellyn Queener, and Wilse B. Webb, at the 
Knoxville campus. In Memphis, the following 
members of the department of psychiatry, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee College of Medicine, collaborate 
in the graduate program in clinical psychology: T. S. 
Hill, MD; Hudson Jost, PhD; C. J. Ruilmann, MD; 
and William J. von Lackum, MA. 

The university has recently been authorized to 
train clinical psychologists for the VA. 


At the Menninger Foundation, Topeka. Robert 
C. Challman became director of the psychology divi- 
sion on March 1. He replaced Margaret Brenman, 
who will continue on the staff in an advisory capacity 
until July 1 when she will join the staff of Austin 
Riggs Foundation in Stockbridge, Massachusetts. 
Also joining the Riggs Foundation is David Rapa- 
port, at present general director of the research 


department. He will be succeeded by Sibylle 
Escalona. Other staff changes in the psychology 


division include the promotion of Walter Kass to 
assistant director and chief of adult testing; Dorothy 
Sutton to chief of infant and child testing: 
of Bernard Steinzor as as: 


and the 
stant 


addition psy- 


chologist. 
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A Rorschach Workshop at intermediate-advanced 
levels will be conducted by Marguerite R. Hertz on 
June 15-25. It is sponsored jointly by the Depart- 
ments of Psychology, University of North Carolina 
and Duke University. The course will afford both 
graduate academic and Rorschach Institute credit. 
A fee of $45.00 is charged. Further information 
may be obtained from either James W. Layman, 
University of North Carolina, or Donald K. Adams, 
Duke University. 


A Rorschach Workshop will be held at Michigan 
State College during the week of July 26, 1948 with 
Samuel J. Beck as lecturer. Inquiriers should be 
addressed to Harold H. Anderson, Department of 
Psychology, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 


A Guidance Workshop and Conference is being 
sponsored by the College of Education of Ohio 
State University from July 12 to 30, 1948. The 
Workshop carries 4 hours credit, and is open to quali- 
fied persons with an AB degree. Application should 
be made before June 1 to F. M. Fletcher, Director 
of the Guidance Workshop, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


Survey Research techniques will be studied in two 
special four-week sessions at the University of 
Michigan, the introductory session being from June 
21 to July 17 and the advanced session from July 19 
to August 13. 
sampling methods, statistical analysis, question- 
naire construction, interview technique, and coding 
The staff will include Rensis Likert, 
Angus Campbell, Charles Cannell, Roe Goodman, 
George Katona, Daniel Katz, Leslie Kish, Eleanor 
Maccoby and Charles Metzner of the staff of the 
Survey Research Center and Morris Hansen, William 
Hurwitz and Benjamin Tepping of the Bureau of the 
Census. All courses are offered for graduate credit. 


Courses will cover survey research, 


methods. 


А Szondi Workshop will be conducted by Susan K. 
Deri at Western Reserve University during the week 
of June 14th. 


The Moreno Clinic of Beacon, New York an- 
nounces seminars in psychodrama, sociodrama, and 
other action methods as they apply to education, 
child. guidance, intercultural relations, family and 
marriage problems. Each training course lasts for 
four weeks, beginning June 1 and ending October 
31. In addition, a national conference to be held 
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May 28-30 at the Therapeutic Theatre in Beacon 
“is dedicated to Action Methods and the Training 
in Human Relations.” 


The International Congress for Applied Psv- 
chology has had to be postponed to the summer of 
1949. Franziska Baumgarten-Tramer, general sec- 
retary, will be grateful for any assistance that can be 
given her by her American colleagues. 


Travel folders have been distributed to many APA 
members describing in detail an all-expense, three- 
week air trip for slightly over $800 to the 12th Inter- 
national Congress of Psychology at Edinburgh. 
Travel and hotel reservations are becoming harder 
to obtain because of the coming Olympic Games in 
England. Sufficient reservations have been made 
so that a few APA members and their families can 
still be accommodated in this group. Interested 
psychologists should write to Dr. Robert W. Burn- 
ham, Color Control Department, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Kodak Park Works, Rochester 4, New 
York. 


The new officers of the Southern Society for Phi- 
losophy and Psychology are: president, Harold N. 
Lee, Newcomb College; secretary, John B. Wolfe. 
University of Mississippi; treasurer, James A. Pait, 
Emory University; new members of the council. 
Louis O. Kattsoff, University of North Carolina. 
James Elder, University of Tennessee, and Joseph 
Weitz, Newcomb College. 

The Louisiana Psychological Association was 
organized on March 6th in Lafayette, Louisiana. 
The By-Laws are patterned after the recommenda- 
tions for state associations as given in the American 
Psychologist for March. 
dent, E. T. Prothro, Louisiana State University: 
vice-president, Dorothy W. Newcomb 
College; and secretary-treasurer, Kenneth B. Най, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 


Officers elected are: presi- 


Seago, 


The members of the Division of Personality and 
Social Psychology have voted to make it mandatory 
that Fellows in other divisions come into their divi- 
sion at the rank of Associate, and make application to 
transfer to the higher rank; and that the candidates 
must have made substantial contributions beyond 
the doctorate in the field of interest of the Division 
of Personality and Social Psychology to be elected 
to the status of Fellow. 


NorEs AND NEWS 


The members of the Division of Military Psy- 
chology have passed by a 3 to 1 majority of all those 
voting (and a majority of 61% of all members 
whether voting or not) the following three amend- 
ments: 

1. Fellows of the Military Division in the future 
must submit evidence of acceptable publication 
bevond the PhD thesis in addition to the five years 
oi professional experience demanded by the APA. 

2. Associates applying for elevation to fellowship 
must exhibit evidence of current interest and par- 
ticipation in military psychology. 

3. Members transferring in grade and meeting 
the above requirements can be elected by unanimous 
vote of the membership committee. 


For the current year of 1947-48, the Division of 
Counseling and Guidance Psychologists have elected 
the following officers: president-elect, Hugh M. Bell; 
member-at-large, Edward S. Bordin; and division 
representatives, Hugh M. Bell, Harold G. Seashore, 
Donald E. Super, and C. Gilbert Wrenn. 


Applications for grants {ог research in the field 


are invited by the National Research 


of reproduction 
ational Committee on 


Council, acting for the N | 
Mental Health. Applications to become effective 
October 1 will be received until August 1, 1948. 
The Committee will consider support of biological, 
clinical, economic, medical, psychological and socio- 
logical research dealing broadly with the field of 

The Committee proposes to 
solicit funds for its program to an amount of approx- 


imately $200,000 for 1948-49. Communications re- 
i addressed to the Com- 
National Research 


N. W., Washing- 


human reproduction. 


garding grants should be 
mittee on Human Reproduction, 
Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue 
ton 25, D. C. 

Council has announced 
wships supported by funds 
Energy Commission. Both 
In the postdoctoral 
s of fellowships. 
University of 


The National Research 
à new program of fello 
provided by the Atomic 
men and women are eligible. 
field, there will be three group 
Roger Adams, professor of cl 
Illinois, is chairman of the lcu cbe 
field of the physical sciences. R. T n 
Chancellor of the University ot Nebraska, is c hair 
man in the field of biological sciences, excluding the 
Homer W. Smith, professor of 
physiology, New York University. 15 chairman of 
the board for the selection of fellow 


hemistry, 
board to consider the 


medical sciences. 


s in the medical 
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sciences. In the predoctoral field, fellows will be 
classed in two types: the physical sciences, with 
Henry А. Barton, director of the American Institute 
of Physics, as chairman, and the biological and basic 
medical sciences, with Douglas Whitaker, professor 
of biology and dean, Stanford School of Biological 
Sciences, as chairman. Awards will be made for the 
academic year 1948-49. Further information can be 
secured by writing NRC. 


Two internships should be added to the list of 
those described in the March American Psychologist. 

McLean Hospital, Waverley 79, Mass. Stipend. 
none-$1200; also maintenance. Age, 21-40; either 
sex; BA required. For further information wr te Dr. 
Frederick Wyatt. 

Washington University School of Medicine, St. 
Louis 10. Stipend, $1000-$2000; no maintenance. 
Age, 20-27; either sex; MA required. For further 
information write Dr. Robert I. Watson. 

Correction. The internship at the Wichita 
Guidance Center carries a stipend of $150 per month 
rather than $150 per year. In the description of 
this institution’s internship in the March issue, 
delete the letter у and insert the letter m. 


Clinical psychologists, Toledo. The Child Guid- 
ance Clinic of the Juvenile Court of Lucas County 
has openings for clinical psychologists for diagnostic 
and short-time therapy. Applications should be 
addressed to the Juvenile Court, Toledo, Ohio. 


Instructor, Texas. The Texas College of Mines 
has an opening for an instructor for 1948-49, to teach 
both introductory and advanced courses. The 
position is a temporary one. Applications should 
be addressed to Lehman C. Hutchins, Department 
of Psychology, College of Mines and Metallurgy, 


El Paso, Тех 


AS. 


Psychologists, Naval A ir Station, Pensacola. 
Several civil service openings are available for psy- 
chologists at the Naval Air Station. Those inter- 
ested should write Captain Ashton Graybiel, Co- 
ordinator of Research, School of Aviation Medicine, 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida. 

A weekly seminar in psychology has recently been 
organized at the Station. Psychological research 
will be reported by the following individuals: 
R. Н. Brown, C. Lightfoot, H. E. Page. L. Andrus. 
E. E. Cureton, К. Berkshire, L. Seeley, C. P. Sparks. 


T. C. Karlowski, G. Passey, and W. Mahler. 


Announcement of Diplomates. The American Bcard of Examiners in Professional Psychology has 
announced the award of its diplomas to 234 members of the American Psychological Association in the 
indicated professional specialties. These diplomas have been awarded to senior members in professional 
fields cf psychology, on the basis of a review of individual qualifications. , Because of the significance of 
this event, and in order to record the names of the first Diplomates, the list is reprinted here from the 


letter sent to APA members by the Board of Examiners on March 1, 1948. 


CLINICAL 


Alexander, Frances S. 
Altmaier, Carl L., Jr. 
Altman, Charlotte H. 
Anderson, Harold H. 
Anderson, Rose G. 
Armstrong, Clairette P. 
Arthur, Mary G. 
Atwell, Charles К. 
Bakes, Frank P. 
Balinsky, Benjamin 
Banham, Katharine M. 
Bartlett, Marion R. 
Beck, Samuel J. 
Bennett, Chester C. 
Benton, Arthur L. 
Berman, Abraham B. 
Bernreuter, Robert G. 
Bijou, Sidney W. 
Bobbitt, Joseph M. 
Bolgar, Hedda B. 
Brener, Roy 
Bressler, Mary H. 
Broomhead, Élizabeth 
Brotemarkle, Robert A. 
Brown, Fred 
Brunschwig, Lily 
Burchard, 
Burr, Emily T. 
Calhoon, C. H. 
Campbell, Helen M, 
Carter, Jerry W. 
Clapp, Hazel S. 
Cornell, Ethel L. 
Cowan, Edwina A. 
Crane, Harry W, 
Donahue, Wilma T. 
Dunn, Michael B. 

ea, Mervin A. 
nger, Don W. 
ein, Rudolf 
men, Anna S. 
"aterson, Hanna F. 
Fernald, Grace M. 
Fischer, Liselotte К. 
Frankl, Anni Weiss 
Freeman, Eva А. 
Gilbert, Jeanne G. 
Goldman, Nathan 
Goldman, Rosaline 
Gordon, Edna I. 
Graham, Virginia T. 
Grauer, David 
Grove, William R. 
Hack bu Florentine 
Hales, William M. 
Hall, Margaret E 
Halpern, Florence C, 
Halstead, Ward C. 
Haniman, Eugenia 


ага M. L. 


Harris, Albert J. 
Harris, Robert E. 
Harrower, Molly 
Hathaway, Starke R. 
Hertz, Marguerite R. 
Hilden, Arnold H. 
Hildreth, Harold M. 
Hoakley, Zeltah P. 
Honzik, Charles H. 
Houtchens, H. Max 
Hubbard, Ruth M. 
Hunt, William A. 
Ives, Margaret 
Jastak, Joseph 

Jones, Marshall R. 
Kelley, Noble H. 
Kelly, E. Lowell 
Kelly, George A. 
Kendall, Barbara S. 
Killinger, George G. 
Klopfer, Bruno 
Kogan, Kate L. 
Kotkov, Benjamin 
Krugman, Morris 
Kutash, Samuel B. 
Landis, Carney 
Lantz, C. M. Beatrice 
Layman, James W. 
Leland, Lorraine A. 
Levi, Joseph 
Lindsley, Donald B. 
Locke, Bernard 
Louttit, C. M. 
Luckey, Bertha M. 
Macfarlane, Jean W. 
Machover, Karen 
Machover, Solomon 
Malmo, Robert B. 
Mann, Edna B. 
Marquis, Dorothy P. 
Mathews, Julia 
Mathews, W. 
McCann, Wi 
McKinney, Ёге 
McKinnon, Kathern M. 
Meltzer, Hyman 
Merrill, Maud A. 


Miles, Catharine C. 
Miles, Dwight W. 
Morton, James T., Jr. 
Mowrer, Orval Н. 
Mullen, Frances A 
Murray, Henry A. 
Myers, Louise K 
O'Shea. Harriet 
Parsons, France 
Patrick, James К. 
Paynter. Richard Н. 
Pennington, Leon A. 
Rabin, Albert 


1. 


Reiter, Frank H. 
Richards, Thomas W. 
Rickers-Ovsiankina, Maria A. 
Robertson, Marjorie B. 
Rodnick, Eliot H. 

Roe, Anne 

Rogers, Carl R. 
Rosenzweig, Saul 
Saffir, Milton A. 
Sargent, Helen D. 
Schott, Emmett L. 
Schumacher, Audrey S. 
Seaton, John Т. 
Seidenfeld, Morton A. 
Shacter, Helen 

Shaffer, Laurance F. 
Shakow, David 

Sharp, Agnes А. 
Silverman, Simon S. 
Skeels, Harold M. 
Smith, Stevenson 
Springer, N. Norton 
Stevens, Hazel Н. 
Stogdill, Emily L. 
Stone, Lawrence J. 
Strongin, Edward I. 
Strother, Charles R. 
Sullivan, Ellen B. 
Sylvester, Mildred L. 
Tallman, Gladys G. 
Teagarden, Florence M. 
Thompson, Clare W., 
Thompson, Helen 
Tolman, Ruth S. 
Travis, Lec Е. 

Voth, Albert C. 
Wechsler, David 
Wells, Frederic L. 
White, Howard R. 
White, Robert W. 
Whitmer, Carroll A. 
Wickham, Winfield McC. 
Wilkins, Walter L. 
Williams, Herbert D. 
Wittman, Mary Phyllis 
Wladkowsky, Edith 
‘olf rice N. 

) еогде К. 
Yepsen, Lloyd Х. 
Zeigler, Thornton W. 
Zubin, Joseph 


INDUSTRIAL 


Achilles, Paul S, 
Bellows, Roger M. 
Bennett, George K. 
Bergen, Garret L. 
Bills, Marion A. 
Britt, Steuart Н. 
Cureton, Edward E. 


Dvorak, Beatrice J. 
Ferguson, Leonard W. 
Flanagan, John C. 
Ghiselli, Edwin E. 
Hansen, C. Frederick 
Harrell, Thomas W. 
Jenkins, John G. 
(posthumous award) 
Johnson, Harry M. 
Kuder, G. Frederic 
Lawshe, C. H., Jr. 
McMurry, Robert N. 
Ray, Joseph J. 
Remmers, Н. Н. 
Richardson, Marion W. 
Scheidt, Vernon Р, 
Shartle, Carroll L, 
Thompson, Claude E. 
Tiffin, Joseph 
Viteles, Morris S. 
Walker, Robert Y. 
Wickert, Frederic R. 
Witmer, Louise R. 
Wolf, Ralph R., Jr. 


COUNSELING AND 
GUIDANCE 
Allen, Mildred M. 
Bell, Hugh M. 
Bingham, Harold C. 
Croft, Lysle W. 
Darley, John G. 
Dickson, Gwendolen Schneidler 
diMichael, Salvatore С. 
DuBois, Philip Н. 
Dudycha, George J. 
Fletcher, Frank M, 
Саз, Esther А. 
Hahn, Milton E. 
Hoppock, Robert 
Lloyd-Jones, Esther McD, 
Long, Louis 
Manson, Grace E, 
Manuel, Herschel T, 
McDaniel, Henry B, 
Murdoch, Katharine 
Rosebrook, Wilda М. 
Seagoe, May V. 
Seashore, Harold G. 
Segel, David 
Speer, George S, 
Swanson, Donald E. 
Triggs, Frances O. 
К Austin Н. 
Watson, Goodwin 
Waugh, Karl T. 
Williams, Cornelia D 
Williams, Hanna M. S. 
Williamson, E. С. 
Wrenn, C. Gilbert 
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Three new Wiley books of interest to psychologists 


FOUNDATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by Edwin G. Boring, Herbert S. Langfeld and Harry P. Weld 


Because response is thought to be a natural starting 
point for any account, the text order of Foundations of 
Psychology is radically different from the two previous 
Boring, Langfeld and Weld books. Beginning with 
response, it passes to emotion, learning and thought. 
Then it introduces the perceptual material and after 
that goes back to expand into individual differences, 
personality, personal adjustment and social relations. 

Eighteen nationally-known specialists have con- 
tributed their knowledge and experience to Founda- 


May 1948 


tions of Psychology. The whole work has been care- 
fully edited by Professors Boring, Langfeld and Weld, 
leaders in American psychology and experienced 
authors. This collaboration of experts results in a 
truly unified volume—authoritative and consistent in 
statement, terminology and style. 

The style of this book is lucid, the writing concise, 
the level of exposition very high. This fine combina- 
tion results in a thorough, rigorous treatment of the 
subject. 


632 double column pages $4.00 


METHODS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by T. G. Andrews 


This book has grown out of the need for a greater 
emphasis on methodology in training students. It 
will offset textbooks and references which have been 
concerned mainly with investigative results. Meth- 
ods in every case are related to the major problems in 
psychology. The *'content" aspects are summarized 
briefly in each chapter in terms of the methods in- 
volved in their discoveries, but the bulk of the book 
is devoted to methods study. Only essential and 


Ready in June 


716 pages 


modern methods are discussed. The authors have 
attempted to give the greatest amount of space to the 


details of methods and techniques not described in 
other books. 


The entire work has been coordinated by T. G. 
Andrews, A 


stant Professor of Psychology, Uni. 
versity of Chicago, and Scientifie Adv 
and Development Division, U. S. Army 


r, Research 
neral Staff. 
$5.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO COLOR 


By Ralph M. Evans 


Here is the first work to cover the combined effects 
of the properties of colored light, the properties of 
vision and the action of the mind in interpreting 
color. To the physicist, color is a matter of electo- 
magnetic energy. The physiologist is interested in 
the reaction of the human eye to color stimuli. The 
psychologist’s primary concern is the way people 
interpret the colors they see. 

To achieve broad coverage the author breaks down 


Ready in June 


340 double column Pages 


ussion into three chief fields—physies, psycho- 
sand psychology. In the first section he takes 
up the sources of light and the objects and substances 
that modify it. The second deals with the evaluat ion 
of purely physical light by mechanical means in terms 
of the average observer. 


In discussing the psychol- 
ogy of color the author considers the relationship 
between color as caleulated for the standard observer 
and color as actually perceived by the mind. 


$6.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440-4th Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE POLICY AND 


PLANNING BOARD 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 


The annual spring meeting of the Policy and 
Planning Board was held April 18-21, 1948 at the 
North Jersey Training School at Totowa, New Jer- 
sey, which for the third year offered its generous hos- 
In attendance were: Clarence H. Graham, 
Rensis Likert, Helen Peak, 
and 


pitality. 
Ernest R. Hilgard, 
Robert. R. Sears (Chairman), David Shakow, 
Ruth S. Tolman. Dael Wolfe, Executive Secretary 
of the American Psychological Association, was also 
present. Darleen Weisenburger of the Executive 
Secretary’s office acted as recording secretary. Two 
members, Marion A. Bills and Edwin R. Guthiie, 
were unable to attend. 

Rensis Likert was elected chairm 
ing year. 

The Board met in eleven sessions 
days, reviewed the problems of the А 
looked ahead to the future. Requests for sugges- 
tions of items needing consideration had been sent, 
as in 1947, to officers of the American Psychological 
Association and of the Divisions, and to the mem- 
bership through an announcement in tne American 
Psychologist of March 1948. ‘The responses to these 
requests and the mandates given us by the Board of 
Directors fell within the general categories that con- 
stitute the framework for this report, which was pre- 


pared by the Board during t 


an for the com- 


during the four 
ssociation, and 


he meeting. 


INTRODUCTION 

ve been a time of rapid 
tion for psychology. 
have expanded 


HE last few years һа 
growth and diversifica 
ties 


Professional opportuni 
enormously. То keep pace with them, vast iem ina 
of new training, research, and service projects have 
had to be developed. These activities have, in me 
demanded rapid action of many kinds by the APA’s 


committees, boards, Council, {ушш AD өй 
3 has foun! 
office. The Policy 


and Planning Boar 
itself caught in these immediate pressures and has 
in its previous reports ™ 


ade many suggestions for 
immediate action. Most have been 2 a ees 

have been the occasion for vigorous € ispute. 
nearly all have had to do with current issues. TE 
Such a situation is not бопе dern : 

And in the present hurly-burly а little r joa 
The immediate problems which con- 
be handled 


badly needed. 
n which policy can 


front us are ones О 
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adequately by other agencies within the APA. Fur- 
ther, according to the APA By-Laws, the Policy and 
Planning Board is assigned the task of reviewing the 
working of these by-Laws in 1950. At that time, 
detailed matters of membership levels, divisional 
structure, and the like, will be given full considera- 
tion. In the meantime, if we are to avoid waste ef- 
fort, overlapping functions, and general confusion, 
the APA must keep its bearings in relation to long- 
time trends. 


PsycHoLoGy’s RESPONSIBILITIES 


Much of the Board’s discussion centered around 
three questions: Who is responsible for the develop- 
ment of psychology? What are psychology’s major 
responsibilities? То whom is responsibility owed? 
Generalized answers to these questions were sought 
as a basis for considering such specific problems as 
membership requirements, accreditation, and inter- 
professional relations. 

These are the generalized answers on which the 
Board’s discussions of specific problems were based: 

Who is responsible? There are people who, be- 
cause of their common training and the common ele- 
ments in their professional work, think of themselves 
as psychologists. These are the people who are 
primarily responsible for the development of psy- 
chology as a field of knowledge and as a field of ser- 
vice. Because their interests are wide and varied, 
because the field is complex, this responsibility must 
be met by many individuals on many wide-spread 
fronts. 

Psychologists, however, despite their great diver- 
sity of interest and activity, have much in common. 
Hence, they have banded themselves together into 
an association whose purpose also is to further psy- 
chology’s development. Psychologists are not alone 
in meeting their responsibility; it is shared by the 
Association which they have built. Ў 

What responsibilities do psychologists have? 1. To 
foster scientific research on the problems of behavior, 
especially human behavior. Psychologists are 
trained to apply the scientific method to the 
problems in which they are interested. They must, 
therefore, continue, through the application of the 
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scientific method, to extend and improve their knowl- 
edge of human behavior. This extension of knowl- 
edge may be attempted either for its own sake, as in 
“pure” research, or for the purpose of discovering 
facts and formulating principles immediately applic- 
able to problems of human welfare. 

2. To apply psychological knowledge to problems 
of human welfare. The psychologist cannot evade 
the responsibility of utilizing his professional skill 
and understanding in serving the society in which he 
lives and works. 

3. To disseminate knowledge of the science of psy- 
chology and of the applied psychological arts. This 
dissemination is directed toward all who need it or 
can use it profitably. 

To whom are these responsibilities owed? It is evi- 

dent that the APA must serve its members, but it 
also has a responsibility to the public at large, to 
students of psychology (whether or not prospective 
members), to related professions, to universities, and 
to future generations which rely on the scientific 
accomplishments of the present. And finally, re- 
sponsibility is owed to the public, which must, in 
the last analysis, support psychological research and 
its application and appraise its value to society. A 
public informed concerning the nature of human be- 
havior and results of scientific study, and sym- 
pathetically aware of what the psychologist is at- 
tempting to do, is a necessary background for the 
successful discharge of all the responsibilities enum- 
erated above. 
“here may at times be situations in which the best 
interests of psychology appear to be in conflict with 
the best interests of society. In such cases the in- 
terests of society should prevail. 


MEMBERSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


Last year the Board recommended raising the re- 
quirement for admission to Associate membership to 
the level of the PhD. The Board of Directors ad- 
vised the Council of Representatives to defer action 
on this proposal for a year. The Council concurred 
in this decision and asked the members to study the 
proposal. In order to determine the members’ judg- 
ment, the Executive Secretary was instructed to cir- 
culate an advisory ballot. "The members have voted 
3 to 2 against adopting the PhD as a membership 
requirement.’ This result confirmed the wisdom of 
the Council’s decision to refer the problem to the 


' The report on the advisory ballots requested by the Coun- 
cil of Representatives at the 


september, 1947 meeting is given 
on page 212. 
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members and made it evident that the specific recom- 
mendation of the Policy and Planning Board lacked 
support and should therefore be dropped. 

Dropping last year’s recommendation, however, 
does not dispose of the problem of membership stand- 
ards. The Board feels that all psychologists should 
remain in one organization, and that not all should 
be required to have the doctor's degree. We believe 
however, that the standards of the profession should 
be raised as progress is made in the training of psy- 
chologists and as the amount of knowledge that can 
be placed at the disposal of practitioners in the field 
of psychology is increased. 

One question concerns the proper role of the mas- 
ter's degree in the training of psychologists. We be- 
lieve, as we did a year ago, that the term “clinical 
psychologist" should be reserved for persons with a 
doctor's degree. However, it is likely that some 
kinds of psychological work in clinics will always be 
performed by persons with less than doctoral train- 
ing. Many clinical programs will require psy- 
chological workers who serve as assistants or tech- 
nicians under supervision of the clinical psychologist. 
For these assistants, the master's degree is appro- 
priate. 

The master's degree obviously will continue to be 
of service in various other areas of psychology. The 
discussion of this matter in the 1917 report was in- 
adequate. We believe that there are many kinds of 
psychological work for which the master's degree, or 
other programs differing from the traditional doc- 
torate, provide appropriate training. 
technicians for whom the PhD is unnecessary. 

In view of these considerations, no changes in 
membership requirements should be adopted until 
after the Policy and Planning Board has made a Sys- 
tematic review of the entire structure of the APA in 
1950. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The subject matter of psychology and the results 
of psychological research often contain information 
of general interest to the public. There is no ques- 
tion whether newspaper and magazine stories dealing 
with these topics will be printed; the questions are 
what kind of stories will be written and how will 
they inform or misinform the public. 

It is important that the public understand what 
psychology is, what psychologists do, and what 
values the science of psychology has for society. 
Society is not indifferent to the findings of scientists. 
The psychologist is failing in a fundamental obliga- 
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tion if he does not help society to improve itself by 
assimilating the products of his work. From quite 
another standpoint, this understanding is essential 


if public support is to be obtained for efforts to pro- 


tect the public through legislation certifying psy- 
chologists. It is essential in a public which is ex- 


pected to provide opportunities for research on social 
problems and funds to support that research. Fi- 
nally, public understanding is essential for the effec- 
tive use of the research and clinical resources of 
psychology by government agencies, social agencies, 


business, and individuals. 

While public information is essential, many psy- 
chologists consider “publicity” undesirable and 
wrong. This attitude stems from distorted press 
accounts of psychological research and from a nega- 
tive reaction to publicity in which individuals have 
attempted to publicize themselves. The Board sym- 
attitude, but nevertheless feels 
A should endeavor to 


pathizes with this 
that psychologists and the АР 
create a better public understanding of psychology. 
In this sense, public dissemination of information Is 
an extension of the view that research findings should 
be published. In one case we are publishing infor- 
mation for the benefit of our colleagues; in the 
other for the benefit of our society. 

'The Board feels that news accounts should not 
make promises or arouse expectations which piani 
be fulfilled. Individual psychologists, and the APA 
or its constituent parts, should be careful. not 
to promise more than can be delivered. БАБ, 
gerated claims, particularly those made at the ex- 
pense of allied professions, will inevitably react un- 
favorably upon psychology. 

The Policy and Planning у. | 
making аз 2 use as possible of existing впав 
ension departments. Existing 
Í presenting psychology, 
he public in a 
objectionable 


Board recommends 


such as university ext 
agencies provide a means of p 
its achievements, and its services to tl 
way that often eliminates ie of the 
characteristics of direct publicity. | 
In the judgment of the Policy and Planning Saas 
it would be unwise to add a full-time public ipe са 
expert to the staff of the Executive Secretary a à 
time. There are many steps that е н 
psychologists can take to ше eae 
about psychology. Experimentation s d E 
seems highly desirable and the Board hoy 
initiative m tl 
nmended tha 
s effective con 
agencies. 


his matter. 

t the. Executive 
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local groups will take 

Finally, it is recor 
Secretary continue hi 
representatives of other 
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groups may often recognize and deal with local prob- 
lems most satisfactorily, our central office has re- 
peatedly demonstrated that contacts with the cen- 
tralized agencies of mass communication media and 
with national organizations can well be handled cen- 
trally. 


INTER-PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


It is inevitable in this period of rapid expansion 
and professionalization that problems should arise 
in relations with members of allied professions. 
Awareness of such problems is attested by the exist- 
ence of various APA or division committees—the 
Committee on Relations with Psychiatry, the 
Committee on Relations with the Social Work 
Profession, and the Committee on Inter-professional 
Relations of the Division of Clinical and Abnormal 
Psychology. The Board believes that there is a 
need for thoughtful coordination of the activities of 
these several committees, a coordination that may 
be effected by overlapping membership and by 
mutual planning and sharing of information. 

Professional relations among psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and social workers are currently in process 
of development and change. It is not surprising, in 
the course of this change, that some evidences of ten- 
sion should appear along with numerous instances of 
smooth and harmonious cooperation in common ef- 
forts. It is our conviction that where undercurrents 
of antagonism exist, they should not be permitted to 
grow into clearly structured, negative stereotypes. 
It is our belief that frictions will diminish as psy- 
chology develops certain of the individual and group 
controls required by professional activities that deal 
with intimate human problems. 

In older professions that deal with human welfare, 
and particularly with people in trouble, there has 
grown up an attitude of responsibility for the welfare 
of patients and clients. New members of these pro- 
fessions are inducted into a group that is comfortable 
and experienced in this relationship and that has 
carried over the years the responsibilities which it 
Among psychologists there are relatively 


involves. 
few practitioners who have had the opportunity to 
develop such attitudes. There is not a large and 
stable group with whom students can be trained and 
into which they can be inducted as their identifica- 
tions with the group develop. 
largely a result of the sudden and almost overwhelm- 
ing expansion of the profession. 


This situation is 


In coming years, 
as psychologists develop a large group of experienced 
practitioners, this sense of responsibility will become 
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more explicit, and its existence will become manifest 
to other professions. 

An even more fundamental approach to the prob- 
lem, and one which psychology can control more ef- 
fectively than by leaving it to the slow progress of 
time, is the improvement of the training and com- 
petence of psychologists. Among collaborators, 
mutual respect for each other's training standards 
and professional skill is a powerful force for the de- 
velopment of harmonious inter-personal relations. 
In the long run, research devoted to improving diag- 
nostic and therapeutic procedures can also con- 
tribute. 

Eventually, certification will be the symbol of this 
training and competence. It will serve the public 
as a guide and a protection. Codes of ethics will 
supplement this guide and will protect society fur- 
ther—codes built on a sensitive identification of the 
psychologist with the client, in which the confidential 
nature of records and data will be soberly respected, 
and in which the client and his problems will have 
consistent priority. 


RELATIONS TO UNIVERSITIES AND ACCREDITATION 


The 1947 Report of the Board contained a section 
on university accreditation in clinical psychology. 
Consideration was given to the possible dangers 
associated with such a program, as well as to 
its value. At this time the Board wishes to reaffirm 
the position there expressed. The importance of 
accreditation as a protection to the public, the stu- 
dent, and the profession itself is so great and so gen- 
erally recognized that there seems to be little doubt 
of its desirability and necessity. 
however, 


For the present, 
the Board believes that accreditation 
should be limited to the clinical area. 

After a review of the experience with accreditation 
in clinical psychology during the past three years, 
the Policy and Planning Board has reached certain 
conclusions. It is clear that constant thought must 
be given to maintaining the accreditation program at 
an effective level. This can be accomplished only 
by the periodic reexamination of both goals and pro- 
cedures, but it is important that accreditation pro- 
cedures should avoid as far as possible the uncer- 
tainties and anxieties associated with too frequent 
and unpredictable examination of clinical programs. 
It is still more important that both the evaluation 
procedure and the report serve as really useful 
means for accomplishing the changes necessary to 
establish an adequate program in line with general 
clinical training standards. 
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We wish to emphasize that any “ideal” training 
program such as that presented by the Committee 
on Training in Clinical Psychology (Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1947, 2, 539-559) should be understood as 
presenting a general pattern of training toward cer- 
tain goals, rather than as a blueprint for curriculum 
organization. A true evaluation of universities can- 
not be made by counting courses or by counting the 
staff. Rather must it be based on general considera- 
tions such as the caliber of the staff, the emphasis on 
research in both the clinical and nonclinical areas, 
the ratio of students to staff, the quality of the facili- 
ties, the effective cross-contacts between clinical and 
nonclinical students, the breadth of the goals of 
training, the effectiveness with which major areas 
are covered, etc., etc. There must be a recognition 
that quite different paths may lead to the same goals. 
Experimental, forward-looking programs must be 
encouraged in a rapidly changing field like clinical 
psychology and rigid adherence to any training pro- 
gram must be avoided. 

In view of these considerations, the Policy and 
Planning Board recommends that the APA con- 
tinue its present policy of evaluating and accrediting 
institutions in the field of clinical psychology. The 
Board believes that such a program could ke more 
satisfactorily implemented if certain changes were 
made in the procedure followed. The Board sug- 
gests the formation of a continuing committee on 
Training in Clinical Psychology composed of 9 mem- 
bers serving three-year terms. The Committee 
should be provided with an administrative officer 
whose duty it would be to visit the universities and 
maintain liaison with them under the direction of 
the Committee. During 1948-9, the administrative 
officer, together with one or another of the Com- 
mittee members, should visit each of the universities 
offering a clinical program. After the 1948-9 visits, 
the review of any particular university would or- 
dinarily be carried on every three or four years. 
Exceptions would be made when an evaluation is 
requested directly by a university or when, in the 
opinion of the Committee, special considerations call 
for such action. 


The exact details of the procedure of evaluation 
should be left to the Committee. The Board recom- 
mends, however, that the Committee should endeavor 
to clear the factual data about strengths and weak- 
nesses with the university visited as soon after the 
interviewing as possible, possibly before the end of 
the visit. In general, the Board feels that such a 
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procedure would do a great deal to avoid the prob- 
lems which have arisen in the past. 


PSYCHOLOGY AS SCIENCE 


In the midst of the diverse interests represented 
among contemporary psychologists, one attitude 
stands out as unifying all members of our Associa- 
tion. This is the conviction that the scientific 
method is applicable to the perplexing problems of 
behavior—the applied problems as well as the more 


fundamental ones. This attitude is accompanied 


by a dedication to extending the knowledge of be- 
havioral science through research. 

While there are some who view the greatly in- 
psychological services as à 
it is not necessary 


creased demands for 
threat to this unifying tradition, ў 
for the practitioner to abandon the scientific ideal, 
even though he himself does no research. The unity 
of psychology may be maintained through the com- 
mon emphasis on the scientific tradition, even though 
a division of labor be recognized. 
Both the continuation of this unity 
progress of all aspects of psychology ar 
upon the level of excellence of psychological research. 
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the final section of this report. To the universities, 
the Board offers the following suggestions. 

The training of a psychological scientist is shaped 
by the opportunities given him to exercise scientific 
operations. This means that during his training he 
must be given opportunities to design experiments, 
apply fitting methods of analysis, interpret data, 
relate findings to connected concepts, and describe 
the experiment unequivocally. More than this, he 
should not only be given opportunity to indulge in 
these practices; he must become skillful in them. Tt 
is not sufficient that training be available; it must be 
good training. 

Scientific methodology may be applied at different 
levels. In the case of a relatively new research area, 
classifying procedures may assume importance. At 
a more advanced level, the determination of em- 
pirical relationships may be significant. Ata later 
stage, tests of theory in terms of deductive principles 
may be the main preoccupation of the investigator. 
Work in more highly developed areas requires an 
understanding of principles applicable to less highly 
developed fields as well as principles appropriate to 
the advanced field itself. 

It has been argued that all areas of psychology 
present appropriate data for training in scientific 
methodology. It is certainly true that all fields per- 
mit the application of some scientific operations, but 
it is not true that all fields present possibilities for 
exercising all operations; subject matters at a stage 
of exploratory fact finding do not present opportuni- 
ties for testing hypotheses developed in a matrix of 
quantitative conceptual theory. And yet it is de- 
sirable that prospective workers in the less well de- 
veloped fields be acquainted with the work of the 
more advanced ones, for it is difficult to see how the 
former may be advanced if its workers are unac- 
quainted with the operations required for a higher 
level of development. Thus it seems necessary in 
the training of psychological scientists to emphasize 
first-hand acquaintance with all aspects of research 
methodology. Topics such as vision and learning 
have much to offer as model systems which represent 
ramifying theoretical connections. Conversely, stu- 
dents of vision and learning may benefit from an 
understanding of statistical methods which have 
proved valuable in other areas. 

Psychology, with its many-faceted subject mat- 
ter, probably does not provide adequate opportuni- 
ties for cross-fertilization of ideas. In particular, 
those fields which are more highly developed 
methodologically may have a great deal to contribute 
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to fields which represent more difficult and complex 
subject matters. The need for a flow of information 
from the experimental and quantitative fields to 
other areas is widely felt; the need for a reverse flow 
is sometimes manifest. Areas of common relevance 
should be pointed out, and the need for cross-fer- 
tilization in the training process of students should 
be emphasized. 

An ever present danger in the training of the psy- 
chologist must be mentioned. “Indoctrination” in 
a given approach should not be carried to the point 
where benefits derivable from enthusiastic teaching 
are overbalanced by the disadvantages incurred in 
making the student dependent on authority. It is 
important that the student regard his training from 
the point of view of his own development; and that 
the teacher be on the watch to restrain tendencies to 
form the student in his own image. 

The topic of training is often associated in the 
mind of the psychologist with the topic of selection. 
If scientific performance may be improved by raising 
the level of training, may it not also be improved by 
raising the standards for selection? 

The Policy and Planning Board wishes to encour- 
age experimental studies on the selection of scientific 
talent and the improvement of scientific training. 


A PROPOSED RESEARCH POLICY REPORT 


No broad plan for basic research in psychology 
exists. As a result, we have not been prepared to 
state effectively the case for psychological research 
on important and critical occasions such as the plan- 
ning for the National Science Foundation. Those 
who have funds available for the promotion of re- 
search need, and in some cases have asked for, guid- 
ance in the allocation of those funds. The urgent 
and ubiquitous demands upon psychology present us 
with both a threat and a challenge. There is always 
a danger that the urgency of practical needs will 
tempt us or even compel us to extend practice far 
beyond scientific knowledge. At the same time 
these urgencies suggest that we can no longer rely 
solely upon isolated investigations. In order to 
advance basic psychological knowledge at an ac- 
celerated rate, we must investigate the possible ad- 
vantages of a kind of planning which will help to 
coordinate the research efforts of individual investi- 
What is required is a document charting 
desirable directions for research in psychology and 


gators. 


the best methods of administration. 
The Policy and Planning Board proposes to pre- 
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pare a Research Policy Report, answering questions 
such as the following: 

1. Should the most serious gaps in the systematic 
knowledge of psychology be located and examined, 
and special efforts made to stimulate fundamental 
research in these directions? 

2. Do present sources of financial aid tend to dis- 
tort the proper balance between pure and apy li:d re- 
search and among the special fields within each? 

3. In what fields is it most advantageous to work 
as individuals, and where are research teams more 
effective? 

+. Can better research coordination be achieved 


through group planning even though the actual re- 
search is carried on in different centers? 


Answers to these and similar questions must be 
based upon many background considerations. No 
committee could sit down and write an adequate 
statement of research policy without considering the 
broader aims of psychology, its principal trends, de- 
velopments in the other biological and social sciences, 
the nation’s policy for scientific development, the 
probable size and nature of universities in future 
years, and other features of the social situation which 
give a context for research. Relevant source ma- 
terials, such as the reports of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education and similar planning 
documents, will supply some of this information. 

So important is the preparation of the Research 
Policy Report that the Policy and Planning Board 
Proposes to devote its 1949 meeting to its initiation 
and detailed planning. In order that the report 
may be planned as wisely as possible, the Board will 
welcome suggestions from members, and expects to 
seek expert advice from those best informed on the 
many problems involved. Throughout the year, 
the Board members will be working on the project 
by correspondence. 

The Board is determined not to move too fast to 
do the job well, but is initiating the preparation of 
the report immediately in order to make available 
as promptly as possible a statement Strategically 
important for psychology, its students, and its sup- 
porters. 

CLARENCE Н. GRAHAM 
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О EDUCATED person can have failed 

to hear, constantly reiterated during the 

past three decades, like the steady in- 
toning of a Greek chorus, the demand that the 
sciences of man shall overtake, or at least reach 
equivalent development to, the phy: 
To those interested in advancing the social applica- 
tions of psychology the need for implementing this 
aim by far greater research endowment, commensur- 
ate to the tasks to be faced, is keenly realized. The 
fact that this heartfelt wish has so far rather signally 
failed of accomplishment should lead us, as scientists, 
to examine the situation for possible systematic 


sical sciences. 


obstacles. | | 

Apart from that endemic conservatism which 
retards the endowment of any new branch of study 
there appear, in this case, to be broadly two sources 
of resistance; first internal methodological difi- 
culties; and, secondly, the resistance of those pro- 
fessions or studies already performing 10 some 
manner the tasks which it is proposed that social 
science shall ultimately take over. It can be shown 
that in one important respect, namely with regard 
| science to moral values, the 
methodological difficulty and the external oT 
spring from а single source of confusion. I | socia 
science would firmly put its house 1n order ш = 
matter, to the extent advocated below, it spa 
make more rapid intrinsic, scientific progres? алй, 
at the same time have less cause to charge sig 
social workers, religious leaders, and even brother 
physical scientists, with sabotage ог 
opposition. 
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sad truth is that a crisis such as the present may 
prove to be an historically necessary impulse to this 
scientific reformation. In the present crisis we see, 
first, a split between the physical scientists and the 
social scientists to the extent that the physical 
scientists are willing to drop the social sciences 
rather than risk loss of the whole endowment. 
Politely this is explained as necessary strategy in 
view of politicians’ objections to the social sciences; 
but more candid discussion reveals that a surprising 
percentage of physical scientists are themselves 
dubious about the methods and standards of the 
social sciences. 

Secondly, we encounter the opposition from 
politicians, perhaps somewhat more from Republi- 
cans than Democrats, springing from the historical 
fact that the more noisy and dogmatic, if not the 
more able, social scientists have tended to be left 
wing or revolutionary or both (3). Hence the view 
that "social science leads too easily to ‘isms’ and 
quackeries" (3). We find even a supporter of the 
bill, Senator Fulbright, saying: "What is commonly 
called social science is one individual, or a group of 
individuals, telling another group how they should 
live". (5); while Senator Radcliffe (PhD, John 
Hopkins) "made certain justifiable remarks re- 
garding the danger of crackpots in applied social 
science research, with specific reference to ‘men 
addicted to -isms"" (6). Other representatives of 
the government opposed endowment of social science 
on the ground that it was an applied science and 
that the purpose of the bill was to foster pure 
science. Yet another committee, interviewing a 
group of psychologists and other social scientists, 
repeatedly asked for examples of constructive 
action based on social science findings, and seemed 
genuinely puzzled when no convincing cases were 
presented. 

To this grilling some social scientists with 
the assumption that the misapprehensions are all 
on the side of the politicians and the general public, 
s but another symptom of what is wrong 
The fact remains that propa- 
ganda and science fave been inextricably inter- 
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mingled, sometimes carelessly, sometimes cunningly; 
that partisan groups have claimed the name of 
social science; that the greater part of social science 
has dealt piecemeal with trivial applied problems 
instead of aiming at basic principles; and that re- 
forms based on social science findings rather than 
common sense alone are very hard to find. These 
statements cannot be thoroughly documented in 
an article of this size, but examples are well known 
to social scientists and a few are used in illustration 
below. 

The view that social science cannot be unbiased 
(5)—a view apparently shared by the extreme right 
wing and the Marxians—must be fought strenu- 
ously, both for the sake of social nourishment of 
this unfortunate orphan of science and, more seri- 
ously, for the sake of the integrity of the subject 
itself. It can be fought only by social scientists 
themselves adopting definite and high standards 
of what is acceptable. The basic fact to be taught 
students of social science is that their discussions 
and conclusions involve two distinct sets of principles: 
(1) Those concerned with moral values or ultimate 
social goals; and (2) Those concerned with the actual 
prediction of how individuals and groups act. The 
first principles are concerned with what ought to be 
aimed at; the second with mechanisms showing how 
the goal may be attained. The division between 
ethical science and social science cannot always be 
made so easily with intermediate goals—for the end 
does not justify the means, and means may have 
moral value—but in principle the division is clear. 

Although all are agreed that social sciences are 
concerned to discover the second type of princi- 
ples, there is a wide range of opinion as to whether 
it is the social scientist’s business to investigate 
also the first type i.e. ethics. Revealed religion, 
on the other hand, maintains that moral values 
are given and beyond investigation. Many sci- 
entists accept this position and it is interesting 
to find such a rationalist as Scates (7) maintaining 
that the social sciences are not different from 

the physical sciences, being in fact efficient means 
to ends”, the ends in both cases being those of 
our accepted morality. Unfortunately the posi- 
tion of most social scientists concerning the basis 
of their moral valuations is no position at all, but a 
confusion of incompatible angles of approach. Thus 
Yerkes, in Science (8) takes exception to a statement 
in a supposedly scientific journal that "In the wide 
field of human affairs the scientific method cannot 
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be applied even in the form of statistical analysis, 
to problems in which events are influenced by the 
philosophical values of goodness, truth and beauty.” 
He retorts by pointing to “the actual existence of an 
impressive literature ...of a vast array of recent 
discovery and technical application." But Yerkes 
does not point to a single scientific research on the 
derivation of ethical values. His opponents at least 
have taken up the logical, explicit, defensible and 
long established position, running from Moses 
through Kant, that morals are intuitively “re- 
vealed”? and lie completely outside science. In 
company with a surprising number of social scien- 
tists, Yerkes, on the other hand, appears to work 
with the ready-made moral values absorbed in 
early life, without any explicit statement of their 
derivation and with the erroneous, vague idea that 
through being in contiguity with a scientific age 
they have somehow become scientific. 

Elsewhere, (2, 3) in the concept of Evolutionary 
Ethics, the present writer has attempted to show 
that ethics can be brought within science, not merely 
in the sense of Bentham and Mill—that moral laws 
can be scientifically derived from a single axio- 
matic goal—but also in the sense that the ultimate 
goal may itself be derived from psychological and 
physiological investigation of living matter. This 
view, however, has attracted very little support or 
understanding, and it is probable that the majority 
of scientists, like most laymen, implicitly accept the 
philosophical view that ethical values lie outside 
scientific reasoning. 

For present and practical purposes it does not 
matter which of these views one adopts, providing 
one does so explicitly, intelligently and honestly. 
Even if one adopts, in principle, scientific ethics, 
the sociological mechanisms of value derivation are 
in fact so complex and so neglected as a scientific 
problem that no real advance on rule-of-thumb 
religious morality can be offered. In both cases. 
the important thing to bear in mind is that the social 
scientist, as far as moral values are concerned, is a 
layman and an amateur,! in no position to tell even 
the meanest of his brother citizens in a democracy 

1 This is perhaps recognized least by psychiatrists and 
writers on mental hygiene, whose willingness to put the world 
right exceeds even their scientific knowledge of human nature. 
President A. C. Ivy, of the University of Illinois Medical 
School (W.LL.L. Radio address, December 28, 1947) com- 
plains, “Psychiatrists have told me that a man is pathological 
who wants to sacrifice himself to a cause"; but this is the least 
of the excursions of psychiatry into moral pathology! 
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what ought to be done—if by “ought” we imply the 
choice of a goal rather than a means toward it. 
His knowledge of the second order or predictive 
principles i.e. his ability to predict what will follow 
if certain economic, social or psychological changes 
are made, is already greater than that of the poli- 
tician or the priest; but if he presumes on this 
knowledge to speak authoritatively also on ethical 
principles, about which he knows next to nothing, 
it will be at the cost of the social and scientific 
reputation of the social sciences. What we need 
in the social sciences is men of such intelligence 
that they clearly discern this issue and of such 
integrity that they can be depended upon absolutely 
not to take advantage of it. 

The biasses, distortions and swings of fashion 
which have occurred through unadmitted intrusions 


of value judgments during the last generation of 
will some day make in- 


American social science } 
history. 


teresting reading in the perspective of 
During their occurrence, however, they have been 
only slightly less embarrassing to men of scientific 
conscience than the biassed social sciences of Ger- 
тапу and Russia. Thus it is easy for us to see that 
German social scientists grossly overemphasized 
the social importance of heredity. It 15 not so 
еазу to see, however, unless опе comes {гот the 
atmosphere of some such country as England, that 
we in America, by an act of contrasuggestion, have 
allowed the social sciences dangerously to neglect 
the role of biological and hereditary forces. Г, 
for example, Boas’s findings of rapid changes 0 
cephalic index in immigrant groups were for years 
gladly interpreted as due to environmental ee 
in spite of protests by a small minority n auc 
the equally likely and now more generally accept 

explanation. Similarly а comparison of Russian 
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are not ultimately going to work out beneficially 
for the Negro people. Test designers of this kind 
would have labelled anti-Japanese feeling in 1941 
as “prejudice” and seemingly would have suffered 
only momentary misgivings in labelling quite 
similarly pro-Japanese feeling in 1942. Inter- 
group alliances and hostilities have to be looked 
upon more objectively than this, as natural proc- 
esses, if social science is to come of age. A preju- 
dice by definition is an attitude which cannot be 
rationally defended. Obviously most human atti- 
tudes, therefore, are prejudices, but it would be a 
life’s work at present to demonstrate whether even 
a single attitude is or is not a prejudice. The social 
scientist who claims to measure the amount of 
prejudice in an attitude boasts, first, complete 
knowledge of what the social outcome of the given 
attitude will be, and further, that he has a scientific 
basis for assessing this outcome by value judgments 
of ultimate good and evil. 

The first of these claims is absurd in practice; the 
second, as we have seen, is absurd even in principle. 
From the second absurdity one well-known measurer 
of prejudice has attempted to escape by saying that 
a prejudice is anything that does not agree with the 
approved social viewpoint. This is ethnocentrism 
with a vengeance! One can imagine the heavy 
prejudice score that would have been assigned to 
Galileo with his obstinate assertion “Ериг si 
muove"! Such a standard makes every minority 
a prejudiced group. But, what is worse, it makes 
social science a purely local study, yielding different 
findings and principles in America, France, Russia 
or wherever it may be applied. 

At the present stage of scientific ethics, and in 
our present ignorance even of the predictive prin- 
ciples concerned with inferring the ultimate out- 
come of an attitude, the very use of the term "prej- 
udice" as a scientific concept in connection with 
attitudes should automatically disqualify 
It shows a naivete 


social 
the user as a social scientist. 
about the basic principles of science, or a pretense 
toauthoritarian ethics, or an attempt to use Science 
as propaganda—any one of which is intolerable if 
the reputation of the social sciences is to be pre- 
served. In justice to most of the workers in this 
field it should be pointed out that they, and the 
men who have made the large technical advances 
e.g. Thurstone and Chave, have rigorously claimed 
to be measuring only attitudes, keeping their per- 


sonal value judgments out of the picture. Many 
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other instances could be taken, however, of lack of 
objectivity, accidental or deliberate, in the social 
sciences. “Prejudice” is taken only because the 
issues are discussable in limited compass. 

The widespread character of this failure to 
separate first and second order principles, however, 
is sufficiently evidenced also by the lack of harmony 
within the social sciences. Any student simul- 
taneously studying, for example, economics, so- 
ciology, physical anthropology, and psychology 
knows that he must be careful not to repeat in one 
course what he has learned in another. For ex- 
ample, in economics he will learn a system of moti- 
vation that has little relation to what he is taught 
in the biological study of man. And whereas in 
psychology he will be told about innate drives, in 
sociology he will be told that the principal motiva- 
tion patterns are products of the cultural pattern 
only. In most cases it can be readily shown that 
these differences in interpretation are related to 
differences in the values, the ideals, and the ego- 
involvements of those teaching the different subjects. 

Is the social scientist then never to be allowed to 
take a stand on value judgments or to urge a line 
of social action as ardently or fanatically as anyone 
else? Asa cilizen, but not as a scientist, he may 
campaign freely for whatever he wants. Providing 
he makes it clear that he is not speaking ex cal/tedra, 
but as a member of a democracy, with no more 
authoritative, professional knowledge of vales 
than any other citizen, he may render to Caesar 
as wholeheartedly as he wishes. As a scientist he 
may even more strongly urge some "reform" pro- 
gram upon society; but it then becomes obligatory 
for him to state or prove the science of his ethics. 
For, as we have seen, every practical course of 
action or social engineering requires a marriage of 
first order and second order principles i.e. of a 
sciences of ethics and a science of man. The alter- 
natives open here to the social scientist desiring 
also to be a politician are either (a) to indicate what 
part of the argument derives from objective social 
Science and what part from revealed, dogmatic or 
personal value systems imported into science or 
(b) to attempt to found the second part also on 
science—but even then the set of principles forming 
a science of ethics will form a branch of science 
distinct from social science generally. The realiza- 
tion that social scientists have to build for them- 
selves a science of ethics—perhaps beginning where 
philosophy and religion have left off—has grown 
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apace in the last few years, as social science for 
the first time addresses itself to major practical 
problems. Whether we demand that both the goal 
and the intermediate derived values of law be scien- 
tifically founded, or instead, state some ultimate 
goal by faith and derive only the intermediate values 
scientifically therefrom, the task falls most appro- 
priately to the social psychologist. For whether 
an act is good or bad will depend upon its ultimate 
social consequences in relation to an approved 
goal of society and only a social psychology with 
a highly developed understanding of the prediction 
of social consequences and sequels will therefore be 
able to evaluate the morality of an individual or 
group course of action. Of such a science of ethics 
we have at present scarcely a dawning glimmer, and 
the fact that we continue to work with a bizarre 
juxtaposition of science with varied systems of 
ready-made ethics makes the requirement of a 
statement of ethical postulates by social scientists 
even more indispensable. 

The movement to redeem the social sciences by 
raising?them to a true discipline of science and a 
professionally ethical relation to society sometimes 
encounters the objection that the arts know no such 
curb. Some artists have unashamedly used art for 
propaganda: Berlin and Moscow have proclaimed 
that the purpose of art is to interpret and propagate 
a political viewpoint, and recently a well known 
singer in this country has loudly proclaimed his 
intention to use his art for the propagation of his 
own particular -ism. From the days of Greek 
its religious-philosophical lessons, 
art has vacillated between didacticism and “art 
for art’s sake". Some people may consider that 
art should, at most, relay values from a single, 


drama, with 


explicit, ethico-religious source, while others may 
think it proper for art to create and propagate 
inexplicit values. Neither of these views justifies 
the extension of propaganda to science. For if, 
as in the writer's view (2, 3) indicated above, the 
social sciences have the possibility of ultimately 
becoming the source of a science of ethics i.e. of 
bringing ethical principles on to the same plane 
of objectivity as predictive principles, social science 
would supersede the erratic intuitions of the artist 
and tender programs of social improvement ex- 
aminable at all points by criteria as objective as 
those brought to bear in examining a new engine. 

To attain this level of scientific objectivity and 
social usefulness it will be necessary not only to ad- 
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vance powerfully the now neglected scientific study 
of ethical values, but also to rid social science of 
such ill-considered notions as that of so-called 
"action research." Here we have a meretricious 
appeal for action on scanty, even perfunctory re- 
search, that could quickly lead to a wholesale 
prostitution of social science. In the first place the 
minority partisans of this movement cannot seem- 
ingly foresee that it could become a terrible boom- 
erang when caught in the wind of propaganda from 
the majority opposition, nor do they apparently 
care that science would be laid waste in political 
battle. The only dogmatism we need today is 
that of an obstinate refusal to be stampeded into a 
prematurely closed state of mind. 

In these debased conceptions of research the 
essential fact seems to be lost from sight that all 
knowledge is probability, from the high probable 
error of a political or religious judgment to the low 
probable error of a prediction in physics. If the 
words “research”? and “science” are to have any 
meaning at all they must be restricted to matters 
capable of high degrees of predictive verification. 
However, the greatest objection to action 
not that it proceeds to act on à high probable error— 
for much social action must deliberately be started 
xnowledge—but that it proceeds 
ated assumptions about ethical 
or approxima- 
mended 


research is 


with such limited 
on arbitrary and unst 
goals. "Approximation research" 
defined as social action recom 
on stated value assumptions and with known but 
high probable error, as à result of a deliberately ap- 
proximate, limited research, is а social necessity of 
“action research” 
morally as well as scientifically. The proper role 

arch can be illustrated from 


of approximation гезе ; 
current applied psychology by such examp es as 
Commission on 


Burt’s report to the Parliamentary 
Population (/). He demonstrates that the decline 


of mean IQ in the population, resulting from the 
differential birth rate existing in the decade 1930-40, 
lies with high probability between 0.87 and 1.3 
points per generation. Although there is room for 
much technical debate as to what figure has the 
greatest probability within those limits, such debate 
is superfluous from the point of view of social action. 
On the explicit ethical value that democracy isa 
desired form of society, and on the scientific pre- 
diction that such decline operates against the prac- 
ticability of democracy, social scientists are fully 


tion inquiry, 


i is approximate 
our times, but 15 арр 
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justified in urging scientific measures to combat the 
trend. 

It is reassuring to see that these aspects of social 
psychology are now being given serious attention by 
responsible psychologists, as in the symposium at 
the APA meeting of 1947, under the chairmanship 
of D. G. Marquis, where cogent arguments against 
the former conception of ‘‘action research” (as op- 
posed to basic research) were given. The discussion 
awakened most psychologists to a keen awareness 
of the truth of the introductory proposition that 
“the use of their scientific status (by social scientists) 
in prompting controversial issues, although im- 
mediately effective, may result in retarding the 
development of public confidence in the reliability 
of social science knowledge." 

Although confusion over the position of ethical 
values in science is the major cause of the present 
internal and external difficulties of the social sci- 
ences, it would complete the picture to glance 
briefly at the possibility of truth in the senators’ 
objections that the social sciences are merely applied 
sciences. That they are all too frequently local 
in reference and lacking in an adequate core of 
generally applicable principles has been admitted. 
What remains to be admitted is that the dispro- 
portionate growth of commercial application has 
caused some branches to be contaminated by the 
morals of the market place. 

A topical example is the enormous growth of 
opinion study and polling. Psychologically and 
sociologically this has not required the introduction 
of any very ingenious thinking, nor has it brought 
to light any fundamental principles for pure science; 
but it does require attention to certain common 
sense practices of sampling and item construction. 
It is well known that a good deal of this work has 
nevertheless been carried out in a rather unskilled 
fashion, and recently McNemar in the Psychological 
Bulletin did a signal service to the field by calling 
attention to the scientific errors occurring and the 
principles needing to be observed. А published 
reply (4) to McNemar's criticisms deplored princi- 
pally that “the tone of the review is definitely ad- 
verse. . . the public relations effect of an adverse 
review, by a distinguished psychologist, of an entire 
section of psychology (sic!) can scarcely be favor- 
able". Apparently McNemar should have realized 
that those profiting by the application of social 
science have more important things to think about 
than whether it is in fact science. Elsewhere ap- 
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plied social science procedures are excused on the 
grounds that they “must place emphasis on speed 
and economy (profit) and are basically oriented 
toward practical fact collection rather than scientific 
advance". Unfortunately the argument concerns 
whether these spuriously numerical findings are 
“facts”. 

The historical situation seems to be that the 
social sciences are called to the bar of public reckon- 
ing, with possibilities of unprecedented expansion or 
continued ignominious neglect, at a juncture when 
they have lost some of their scientific discipline, 
and drifted into bad habits, confusing scientific 
facts and ethical values. Apart from its strategic 
untimeliness, no one imbued with scientific spirit 
would do anything but welcome this long-needed, 
brusque summons to put social science on the same 
level of objectivity, integrity, and disinterested 
curiosity as the physical sciences. Nevertheless 
there is a really difficult task ahead if social science 
in the next few years is to gain what it evidently 
lacks—respect from the public and valuation by 
scientists equal to those now accorded to the physical 
sciences. 

Two things are essential to thisend. First, owing 
to the nature of the subject matter, the social sciences 
need men having greater rather than lesser integrity 
in comparison with that demanded in research in the 
physical sciences. Even with rudimentary methods, 
biological and social sciences were safe in the hands 
of a Darwin, a Spencer, a Freud, a Pareto or an 
Adam Smith; but in the hands of tendentious men, 
interested in goals other than those of scientific 
knowledge, or incapable of being honest with them- 
selves, wholesale distortion is inevitable. It should 
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be the first task of responsible social scientists to 
weigh the characters as well as the intellectual 
capability of those who become professional social 
scientists. Secondly,tosum up the abovediscussion, 
we need to recognize the duality, the warp of ob- 
jective scientific principles and the weft of ethical 
values, in any recommendation by a social scientist. 
For this reason it should become the common habit 
of social scientists, in their conclusions and especially 
in their public utterances,” to set out clearly on the 
one hand the facts and on the other whatever re- 
ligious, political, or moral goals or values they per- 
sonally have brought into contact with these facts in 
arriving at the given recommendations. 
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? \ recent welcome instance of a competent outlook in social 
science is found in A. C. Kinsey's Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Male, which prefaces its findings with a statement that they 
are "a report on what people do, which raises no question of 
what they should do." 


THE ORDER OF TOPICS IN GENERAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
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EXTBOOK designing,” says R. B. Cattell, 
“must depend even in the details of chapter 
arrangement on enlightened application of 
fundamentally true educational principles" (4, р. D. 
If there are such principles applicable to the ordering 
of topics in the first course, they are not apparent in 
unmistakable fashion in current textbooks, for there 
is less uniformity in the organization of elementary 
textbooks than even in their content. Munn (15) 
discusses individual differences іп his twenty-second 
chapter, Woodworth and Marquis (29) in their 
second. Vaughan (25) considers the nervous system 
in his fourth chapter, Ruch (/8) in his last two chap- 
ters. Wheeler (26) turns to personality early (third 
chapter), Guilford (77) postpones it until the last. 
Morgan (/3) takes up heredity and environment im- 
mediately after his introductory chapter, 
(12) waits until chapter 28. 
This diversity is not in its 
moment, but it does lead one to wone 
"true educational principles" are being 
the problem of organization. Is there one - — 
of topics for the elementary course in peye po^ 
If so, what is it, and how may it be defined: not, 
are at least some orders better than others; and how 


might they be recognized? 
These are the questions w 
authors of the leading elementary texts 
during the past ten years. ее ким ant 
gists responded, authors (and наро ами 3 = 
one books, including two editions of v e: uc Кы, 
29), of Ruch (17, 18), and of Tiffin (22, 2 А че я 
tion, Boring and Langfeld and Ruch ver а 
enough to include some reference to a i 
editions, not yet published at the time the qu 


naire was received. 
Six of the responder 


Husband 


elf perhaps of great 
Jer whether 


applied to 


hich I addressed to the 
published 
psycholo- 


ats thought there was one best 
order, and four of them, Cattell, ыш 
Schoen, and Asher, felt that their texts ше 
it. Schoen and Asher both have collaborators, bu 
their collaborators were not inclined to ЕР аѕ 
outspoken as they. Indeed, Knight (As ers = 
author) wrote, “The teacher's personal bias is too 
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important for one best order of topics for all, don't 
you think?" However, their collaborators did, for 
the most part, feel that some orders were superior to 
others. 

The criteria for defining the best order were var- 
iously formulated by the four. Asher’s formula was 
"student interest and orientation." Schoen favored 
the genetic approach, "showing the growth of men- 
tal operations from elementary to complex." Muen- 
zinger, who endeavored to achieve a systematic ex- 
position of psychological material in his book, defined 
the criteria as follows: 


(1) A frame of reference by means of which be- 
havior is described in terms of the interrelated cate- 
gories, motivation, discrimination, performance, 
affectivity. 

(2) The distinction between behavior and psycho- 
physiology. 


A synthesis, to some extent, is provided by 
Cattell's formulations in the preface to his book, to 
Which he made reference in his letter. 


A subject is introduced nontechnically with cer- 
tain simplified views which become modified, as the 
chapter proceeds, by an examination of further re- 
search, just as has occurred in the history of science 
(4, pp. 7-8). 

From the concrete to the abstract (p. 8). 

Both logical dependence and the natural direction 
of growth of interests (p. 9). 


Sixteen authors explicitly denied that there was 
one best order. Ten, however, answered “Yes” to 
the question, “Ро you believe that some orders are 
better than others?" and most of the others who did 
not answer the question directly, in their discussion 
of it indicated a favorable attitude. Only two, Bor- 
ing and Janney, answered this question with an ex- 
plicit negative. 

The various formulations of principles for ordering 
topics in general psychology exhibit interesting con- 
trasts, and provide material for thought on this 
problem. 
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The total organism in social relations first, then 
the atomized organism (Boring on 2). 
“In 1948, the important thing about the organism 


is... that it reacts to stimulation, So we... start 
with response. ..." (From the preface to the 1948 
BLW.t 


The material in chapter 1 is necessary for the 
understanding of chapter 2, chapter 2 for chapter 3, 
etc. (Langfeld on 1948 BLW). 

Begin with material close to the experience and in- 
terest of the undergraduate. 

“The person rather than processes should greet 
the student." The social setting prior to anatomy. 

Methodology and philosophy last, in the context of 
"correct experimental and therapeutic approaches 
to the problems of human behavior." Otherwise the 
attempt to inculcate scientific habits of thought be- 
comes merely a semantic exercise (Cole). 

Since a number of students will drop out at the 
end of the first semester, give the basic principles in 
the first half of the book. 

Instead of beginning with history, methodology, 
and neurology, plunge directly into psychology 
proper, incorporating these topics as you go along. 
“The whole text should elucidate method" (Dock- 
eray). 


Foundations before superstructure. 

The nervous system early so it can be referred to 
later. 

Present topics in order of decreasing student in- 
terest, although this can be overdone. Students 
should "some time develop mature interests, pro- 
vided progressive education hasn't left them with 
infantile interest habits" (Guilford). 

The genetic approach. Life and learning are 
synonymous (Husband). 

"Effectiveness in instruction." 

"Begin with topics which the students appreciate 
as significant and of value for them. All too often, 
what is supposed to be needed as background fact or 
theory comes so much first in order and emphasis 
that the supporting relationships to the later topics 
n, and the background by itself seems to 
the students of little real meaning. In short, a psy- 
chological rather than a logical order is needed” 
(Pressey). 

From the relatively simple and elementary to the 
more complex (Munn). 


“Management of Learning" first because it is 
simple and of direct application to lives of the stu- 
dents (Ruch on 1948 revision of Psychology and Life). 

From the more familiar to the less familiar, 


! Reprinted by permission from forthcoming Foundations 
of Psychology by Boring, Langfeld, and Weld, to be published 


by John Wiley & Sons, Inc 
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the practical to the theoretical, the concrete to the 
abstract (Ruch). 

“Inductive and logical.” 

From the relatively simple or relatively familiar to 
the more complex or less familiar (Shaffer). 

If more than one chapter treats the same topic, 
they should go together. 

Start with interesting material if it does not inter- 
fere with understanding (Stroud). 

From the simple to the complex. 

From the more interesting to the less. 

Physiological material early if it is to be used later. 

Our elementary course is planned around a testing 
and guidance program conducted early (Varnum). 

“From the relatively simple to the relatively com- 
plex.” 

Arouse interest early. 

"Help the beginner to get himself oriented to 
modern chology by giving him some historical 
background." 


Lead the student gradually into the more difficult 
and ponderous topics. 

"Reserve intelligence for the end" (Vaughan). 

Successive chapters should not merely retail iso- 
lated facts but should be integrated into “an inter- 
related pattern” (Wolff). 

“Meet the beginner on his own ground, giving him 
at first something taat he readily appreciates. 

“Make him aware right away of the scientific char- 
acter of psychology. 


“Advance from easy to hard. 

“Still keep as much continuity and logic in the ar- 
rangement as the foregoing principles will permit." 

The topic of learning is both fundamental and diffi- 
cult. Should it come early or late? In Woodworth 

and Marquis (29), the solution is to give an elemen- 

tary introduction to the topic early (in the chapter 
on development—chapter 9) and to present the de- 
tailed discussion late (chapters 16, 17) (Woodworth). 

Despite the diversity evidenced in these remarks, 
two main themes seem to recur: the order should pro- 
mote increasing understanding, and it should 
capitalize on the student's current, perhaps super- 
ficial, interests in leading him on to broader, more 
mature ones. 

But these two objectives, as some of the writers 
recognized, are to some extent incompatible. The 
basic topics— topics essential to an understanding of 
the field of psychology- are not always the most in- 
teresting to the student. Although, for example, the 
nervous system receives much less attention in the 
present crop of textbooks than in those of a decade 
or two ago (8, 9, 10), a case might still be made out, 
from the point of view of its fundamental nature, for 
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early treatment. And yet, as Buxton vividly ex- 
presses it, ^A course opening with the nervous sys- 
tem, sensation, and perception could well strike a 
blow to student morale from which it would never 
recover" (3, p. 305). Many texts postpone discus- 
sion of personality, intelligence, “practical applica- 
tions," until late on the grounds that these are com- 
plex topics for which the student is not initially pre- 
pared. Prepared or not, there certainly is where the 
student would like to begin. 

A way out of the dilemma may perhaps appear if 
we differentiate various levels of analysis. A 
of a given topic may not 


thorough treatment 
be necessary for understanding of more complex 
topics. Sufficient knowledge for the purpose at hand 
and more detailed, 


may be given in an early chapter; 
until the 


abstract, theoretical discussion postponed L 
student has developed, out of his perplexities with 
practical themes, the motivation for it. | | 
Stroud’s statement that all the discussion of a 
given topic should be kept together seems а logical 
ret pedagogically it is not self- 
evident. Frequently in our practice, of course, we 
bring in an idea because it is relevant to the discus- 
sion even though we cannot always take the time 
right then and there to say everything about that 
idea which might be said. Woodworth and Marquis 


treat the topic of learning in two separate places, 


and modest proposal; 


e same in his third edi- 


and Ruch proposes to do th | 
flexibility merit careful 


tion. These experiments in 
attention. 
The order of topics m 


governed by one primary СО 


a textbook should be 
nsideration. That 15, as 


U^ I di 
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nd it should be judged 


A textbook is а teaching aid, а 1 
as such, not аз а systematic contribution to science. 
ignore 
“applications” cannot 
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Many assumptions which this premise 


therefore fallacious. That e 
met f NAR 
be made until “basic principles” are dev yos pem 
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of these assumptions (see 13, P- vi). Wh ) 
may ask, ‘does the applying?” It is the writer, t he 
who brings the practical 
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210). But to say that your audience—no matter 
who they are—must be presented with the "system- 
atic structure” before any applications may be re- 
vealed seems just a gratuitous assumption. Must 
the student understand Thurstone’s factor analysis 
of intelligence before we can tell him about the dif- 
ferent levels of intelligence required by different 
occupational fields? Cannot we give him a list of 
recommendations for efficient learning procedures 
before we lead him through the mazes of reflexology 
and Gestalt theory? Cannot we explain the psy- 
chological factors in friendship before subjecting him 
to the conflicting evidence on the role of consti- 
tutional factors in personality? 

A similar fallacy is involved in the glib assumption 
that the way it happened is the way it should be told. 
More formally, this is known as the “genetic ap- 
proach.” No short story writer, no scenarist would 
limit himself in such arbitrary and unimaginative 


fashion. The professional expositor, whose liveli- 
hood depends on his skill, begins in dramatic fashion. 
He seeks to capture his audience's attention at once, 
to build up suspense and curiosity. Do we do that 
in our first chapter discussions of the history of psy- 
chology, how psychology is different from physiol- 
ogy, how an embryo develops, and the general plan 
of the nervous system? 

Cattell speaks of the “lowly origin of most 
scientific interests in relatively undisciplined or even 
personal interests” (4, р. 6). This phrasing is 
significant because it suggests that although scientific 
interests begin in personal interests, they need not 
end there. It is the rare creature in our classrooms 
who has an interest in science for its own sake. Men 
and women come flocking to the psychology lecture 
hall because they hope to find there some help on 
personal problems (/). Аз Newton told us, an ob- 


ject in motion continues in motion until opposed. 
Once the initial inertia is overcome, or brighter men 
and women will proceed into the more abstract and 
theoretical ("scientific") phases of our subject under 
their own momentum. The problem of order of 
topics is how to get our students started and, once 
started, how to keep them going. To accomplish 
this objective, we need to exploit their readiness for 
a given topic at a given time. 
frequently be governed by the natural course of 
thought. Is not that from the practical to the theo- 
retical, the familiar to the strange, the concrete to 
the abstract, the larger context to the detail? 


Readiness will most 


To follow such an order of presentation is not 
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necessarily to sacrifice the scientific quality of our 
discipline; for it is possible to integrate scholarly 
ideals with the most effective pedagogical principles. 


SUMMARY 


The opinions of twenty-seven authors of elemen- 
tary psychology textbooks on the proper order of 


topics for the first course are here presented. 


Few 


of them thought there was one best order, but most 


thought some orders better than others, 


Although 


the criteria for defining superiority were diverse, two 
demands were frequently made: understanding and 
interest. The incompatibility which sometimes may 
appear between these two may be resolved by dif- 
ferentiating deep from shallow levels of exposition. 


10. 


. Berrien, F. К. 


- Dockeray, F. C. 


. EwERT, Н. 
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PROBLEM-CENTERED TRAINING IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE CLINICIAN 


ABRAHAM 


Yeshiva 


CLINICAL OBJECTIVES AND TOOL-CENTERED 
TRAINING 
HE practical phase of various clinical train- 
ing programs with which the writer has 
come into contact, either directly or through 
the reading of reports, impresses him as being largely 
tool-centered. A certain battery of tests, ¢-g-, the 
Wechsler-Bellevue, TAT, or Rorschach, must be 
mastered by the trainee, usually in a definite order, 
first the relatively structured tests of intellectual 
and finally, such relatively unstructured 
ones as the projective techniques. By dint of long 
practice in each (as much as six months to a year 
spent on the Wechsler-Bellevue), he is expected to 
develop facility in its technical administration, 
scoring, and interpretation. 
These programs do not se 
development of the kind of c 
present-day formulations (/, 2, 5). day 
generally agreed that the clinical psychologist 15 not a 
psychometrist; that his job is not merely to adminis- 
ler tests and report scores, but to study the entire 
person, to understand the personality's structure 
and dynamics, and to discover the role and function 
! The clinician may play an active 
at a diagnosis but in formu- 
lating (and at times carrying out) therapeutic 
measures, He may also conduct research on various 
Clinical problems. Will tool-centered training help 


to create such a clinician? 
While such training may e p y 
the use of tools, it appears to lack sufficient "Yd 
lor the development of clinical acumen and judg- 
ment. Moreover, it involves the danger tom the 
student may learn to view the patient as an 9 pject 
for certain tests, and see him аза score or а dev iation 
from norms or patterns of responses. Finally, it 


i sibility of 
does not seem to take into account the possib ity е 
tests employed in clinica 


functioning, 


em to provide for the 
linician envisioned in 
Today it is 


of the symptoms. 
role not only in arriving 


produce proficiency in 


change in the methods and 
Psychology. 

In discussing the da 
and psychology instructors, 


e clinicians 


ingers with som 
has been 


the writer 
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assured that they have been offset by academic 
courses and seminars, taken in universities and 
clinics, which deal with clinical principles and stress 
the importance of centering on the patient and em- 
ploying clinical judgment. However, from what is 
known of the psychology of learning and transfer of 
training, it cannot be assumed that principles and 
cautions reiterated in the classroom, or even in the 
clinic, need carry over to actual clinical practice. 

Various influences appear to be reflected in the 
tool-centered approach. It may be in part a 
carryover from the days when the clinical psycholo- 
gist was a psychometrist, in part a reaction against 
the extreme intuitive approach used by some clinical 
psychologists, and also the result of the need for the 
development and use of objective means of securing 
information concerning the patient. Its use is 
fostered by some institutions whose demands are of 
such a nature that they administer certain tests to all 
their patients. And it is encouraged by individual 
psychiatrists and psychologists who have become so 
sold on the value of certain tests that they insist 
that they be used with every patient. 

Popular as tool-centered training is at present, it 
still has not been fixed by tradition nor has it re- 
ceived the stamp of approval of the entire profession. 
Recently, much thought has been given to clinical 
training programs, and there have appeared outlines 
of required academic courses and some stipulations 
as to the content of the clinical experience (2, 3, 4, 
3). Butactual methods of imparting this experience 
either are not described in detail, or are essentially 
tool-centered. It seems to us to be imperative that 
studies be made of the relationship between present 
methods and the objectives and ideals of modern 
clinical psychology, and that attention be focused 
on the development of training procedures which 
are in line with those aims and ideals. 

Asa step in this direction, this paper has already 
described what the author considers the relationship 
between tool-centered training and the development 


of the modern clinician, The remainder of the paper 
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will deal with training methods which the writer 
devised on the basis of his experience with clinical 
training programs in three army hospitals, and while 
conducting such a program for undergraduate stu- 
dents at Yeshiva University. These methods, 
which may be employed in graduate and under- 
graduate training, are patient- and problem-cen- 
tered. They are being submitted, not as ideal pro- 
cedures, but as possible bases for discussion and 
planning. 


PROPOSALS FOR TRAINING 


Training in observation. Before any tests are 
presented, the students are given experience in 
observing behavior of people in free, test, and ex- 
perimental situations. They describe their obser- 
vations in their own words and compare reports. 
This is done to teach them to use their eyes and 
ears, and to furnish confidence in their judgments. 
The underlying hope is that when psychological 
tests are taught, students will not become so de- 
pendent upon them that they fail to view the patient 
freely; that they will not become so overwhelmed 
by the magic of numbers and norms, that they stick 
too rigidly to them in their interpretations of the 
patient’s problems; and that they will realize the 
possible clinical value of their hunches and feelings. 

Formal introduction to the tools. The study of 
examining procedures is motivated by discussions of 
an actual personality problem. As means of under- 
standing and solving this problem, the instructor 
suggests the use of various interview procedures, 
psychometric, or experimental devices. A currently 
and prevalently used technique to study such a 
problem is then demonstrated. Students are as- 
signed to read pertinent literature concerning the 
tool, and to practice it in special practicums or 
laboratory sessions, and in individual study. They 
are required to submit reports of their findings and 
to answer certain questions concerning the history, 
utilization, and limitations of the technique. 

Reverting back to the particular motivating prob- 
lem, the instructor discusses at length specific ways 
in which the tool applies to it, in what areas it leads 
or does not lead to valid and reliable information, 
and how it clarifies or beclouds the issues. Generali- 
zations are then drawn for wider clinical utility of 
the device. The personality problem is then further 
discussed in order to see what other procedures may 
be used and the major methods are in turn demon- 
strated and made the subject of intensive study. 
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Provision is made for the continued practice of va- 
rious clinical techniques (in laboratory sessions, the 
clinic, and individual study) once they have thus 
been introduced. 

In the course of dealing with one problem, the 
instructor may present a number of interview and 
questionnaire methods, tests of intelligence, in- 
terest, aptitude, personality, etc. This is a de- 
parture from customary teaching which introduces 
examining techniques, particularly tests, grouped 
according to the functions they are purported to 
measure. 

As the course advances from problem to problem 
(some of which clearly call for certain procedures, 
while others do not), the student's facility in the 
selection and use of tools is given the opportunity 
to maturate. The final few problems are used as 
test situations, in which the student proposes ex- 
amining procedures, and discusses how they apply 
to the problem. His ability to administer, score, 
and interpret the results yielded by various de- 
vices is tested in laboratory periods. 

Introduction of examining procedures as an out- 
growth of concrete problems may help to develop 
someacumen and judgment in theselection of clinical 
tools. It may bring about better perspective of the 
role and function of the device in examination and 
treatment. Finally, it may give some indication of 
gaps in our present knowledge of studying the human 
personality, and highlight the necessity for changes 
in present-day procedures and for development of 
new methods. We might point out that these same 
guiding principles underlie the subsequent methods. 

Training in clinical case seminars. Various case 
seminars are conducted. In one the group is read 
portions of reports: (1) the patient's behavior during 
the initial interview and upon admittance to the 
institution; (2) the clinician's impressions on this 
basis; (3) examining procedures; (4) results and 
their interpretations. After each phase, the reading 
is interrupted and the students asked to give their 
impressions and expectations, Thus, before they 
hear the second part of the report, they are asked 
to submit their impressions of the patient on the 
basis of his initial behavior; the diffe 
the class and the clinician, or among 
noted and discussed. 
the third portion, they 


rences between 
the students, are 
Similarly, before they hear 
| are asked how they would 
examine the patient; after learning what techniques 
were employed and the reasons for their choice, they 
are asked to predict the results. The clinican then 
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describes and discusses results and interpretations 
and deals with possible discrepancies between 
students’ predictions and obtained findings. 

In another type of seminar, the clinician's ex- 
amination of a patient (or of someone who is acting 
in the role of a patient) is observed by the group, 
preferably through a one-way vision screen. The 
clinician terminates the examination after a prelim- 
inary phase in which the patient or confederate may 
have stated his complaints and answered some 
questions, and asks him to return at some later time. 
Tn the interim, students write their impressions of 
the patient and describe procedure that they would 
employ, giving substantiating reasons for their 
choices. The clinician discusses their reports and 
then states what he intends to do, and why. At the 
appointed time, the group observes the subsequent 
examination, and later discusses with the clinician 
the data and interpretations of them, and any 
changes from the announced methods. 

When these demonstrations are scheduled as 
tests, the clinician may deviate from standard 
methods or, if a confederate is used, deliberately 
err in his choice or administration of а test, in order 
to see whether the student will be aware of the 
deviation and the reasons for it, or discover the 
error, In reading the report of the examination, 
he may delete or misconstrue certain aspects of the 
patient’s behavior, ог misinterpret the data, in 
order to see whether the students will make proper 
corrections. | 

Clinical Practice. When the student 1s deemed 
ready for it, he is admitted into the actual Mm 
portion of the program. In this he is assigned to 
one clinician at first (and later to two or even three) 
with whom he follows а patient from the initial 
interview until the final disposition. id 

Together, the clinician and trainee deal with the 


patient. At first the trainee may only question and 
essions, procedures, 


be questioned с ning impr 
stioned concerning 

л я trates pro- 

and interpretations. As he demons И 


ficiency, to the satisfaction of the clinician, in certain 
techniques, he takes over the related it т 
examination, and gradually, the entire нр ian 
under the observation and guidance of thec ne иш 
Finally, he alone is assigned to à patient, and works 
him up, under the supervision of the clinician. 
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As far as is practicable, the above pattern is used 
with regard to the therapeutic process. The trainee 
should observe the patients in the wards, during 
group therapy, occupational therapy, during: and 
after shock therapy, etc., and, if possible, play an 
increasingly active role in the administration of 
various therapies. This may help him to under- 
stand the nature and function of the treatments, 
and of the changes they produce. He may begin 
to see whether the diagnosis appears to.be valid, 
and the therapies well selected. Moreover, he may 
become sensitive to the needs for developing tech- 
niques of predicting and controlling the type’ of 
treatment needed by a patient and of ascertaining 
the outcomes of the therapies. qe 


ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED METHODS 


In the proposed training, as opposed to tool- 
centered training, the focus is on the patient's be- 
havior and on the problems he presents. It is 
aimed at making the student realize that there is no 
one battery of tests, no one formula for action; that 
each patient is a unique case to be observed, studied, 
and treated as an individual entity; and that one 
must learn to draw from a reservoir of knowledge of 
experimental, clinical, and psychiatric skills, those 
techniques which fit the needs of the particular 
patient. The trainee may become aware, in his 
work with case records and patients, of his short- 
comings as a clinician and of the shortcomings of his 
instruments, of the need for improving his ability 
as a clinician, for improving available techniques, 
and for developing better ones through adequate 
study and research. 
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Advertising in Telephone Directories. 
To the Editor: 


After analyzing the advertising of psychologists in 
one telephone directory (Amer. Psychologist, April, 1948), 
I became interested in other cities. Presented herewith 
is a list of the largest American cities, with the number 
of psychological advertisements in the telephone direc- 
tory of each. The correlation between size of city and 
the number of psychological advertisers is +-.64 by the 
Spearman method. Only five large cities have more 
than ten names listed, while four have none. The West 
Coast has more than its share of such advertisements. 


Advertising Psychologists 


CITIES IN ORDER OF SIZE, 


RANK BY TOPULATION 


1940 CENSUS | 
| 

New York City 1| 1 |105 | 71; 17; 3| — 
Chicago....... 2| 340|25| 6| 8*| — 
Philadelphia Р 3| &| Ж 7| | | 
Detroit att ox 8| 6| 3| 1|—|— 
Los Angeles. . 5| 21210551 Si wits 

Cleveland. . 61151 9| à 1|—|— 
Baltimore... 1 2) 88 6| 5| 9| Ll 
St. Louis ПЖ €! 3] gl | — 
Boston ... 9| »| fld) tial — 
Pittsburgh. . . [101 rei 1] 9 01 | = 
Washington 711 | 183} 0| 0| 0| —| — 
San Francisco . . 12| 4|18 | 13 t] 2g 

Milwaukee ||| al 2) ТЕА 
Buffalo . | 14 | 183) 0| of 0| –' — 
New Orleans . . 15/18, 0| 0| 0| — — 
Minneapolis 16113] 4) 2| 0| — — 
Cincinnati... z 1% | 6) 9 sl 2| al. 

Newark 18 | 13) 4) 2| o| | 
Kansas City 19 | 103) 5| 3| 0| —|— 
Indianapolis... . | 20 | 183] 0| 0| 6| —| — 

Totals 277 2085 38 24 12 


* Through Illinois Association for Applied Psychology. 


Chicago's directory was different. A Public Informa- 
tion Service has been advertised by the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Applied Psychology for two years. It is prom- 
inently listed near the top of the Psychology Section. 
The secretary of IAAP, Milton A. Saffir, in response to 
my inquiry, wrote that during the period of January to 
July, 1947, there were 202 inquiries, 8 made in person, 25 
by mail, and 169 by phone. The Executive Committee 
of the IAAP recently solicited opinions about the service 
from their members who were private consultants. The 
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response was overwhelmingly in favor of this project 
No other city has a similar one. 
Henry P. Davip 
Universily of Cincinnati 


Caution to APA Members about Advertising. 
'To the Editor: 


Two articles in the April issue, by Dr. Shoben and Dr. 
David, expose the horrors now occurring under the listing 
of "Psychologists" in Classified Telephone Directories of 
the nation. The names of quacks outnumber the names 
of legitimate practitioners. 

The authors suggest various desirable remedies includ- 
ing certification, licensing, a campaign of public educa- 
tion, and co-operation with Better Business Bureaus. 
One suggestion, however, seems to me to require special 
comment because of the complications it might create. 
I refer to Dr. David's proposal that members of profes- 
sional organizations who desire to advertise services in 
the Classified Telephone Directory "mention their pro- 
fessional association as well as list degrees and 
specialties." 

Since the APA has as yet no definitive code of ethical 
practice, the Committee on Scientific and Professional 
Ethics has had to improvise standards and give advice in 
reference to many matters, including advertising, on a 
somewhat tentative basis. It has seemed to this Com- 
mittee that a listing of one's name, or a dignified profes- 
sional card, gives no offense to the ethics of the Associa- 
tion. (In one case, I regret to say, a member of the 
Association inserted what seemed to the Committee a 
lurid and objectionable card.) 

'The point at issue is whether any statement to the 
effect that the advertiser is a member of the American 
Psychological Association is wise and desirable. The 
Committee is inclined to advise against this practice, on 
the grounds that mere membership in the APA does not 
in fact constitute the Association's endorsement of the 
member in respect to those professional skills that he mav 
be called upon to supply as a consequence of his advertis- 
ing. The reader of the advertisement may interpret the 
membership as certification of competence. Since the 
Association now has its machinery for certification, and 
since certain states are moving coward the licensing of 
psychologists, it seems to the Committee th 3 


at these at- 
testations of competence are the proper ге 


commendations 
for members to employ in their professional announce- 


ments. Membership in the APA should not be 
any context where it may be misinterprete 
to endorsement for clinical practice. 
Gorpon W. ALLPORT 
Chairman, Committee on Scientific 
and Professional Ethics 


stated in 
d as equivalent 
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Prior Pub‘icaticn. 
To the Editor: 


A policy of prior publication of articles paid for by 
their authors can certainly be used to increase the bud- 
geted number of pages per volume without additional 
cost to the APA, but this circumstance does not neces- 


sarily justify the policy unless one assumes that it is 
Time was when 


better to have more pages рег volume. 
t everything their 


psychologists could keep up with almos 
Now it is necessary to have abstracts, 
ay be necessary to have abstracts of 
` The APA is already а bewilder- 
as been estimated that by 1970 
the membership will be 40,000. Then indeed the shelves 
for psychology will sag, for deans and departmental chair- 
men will undoubtedly still continue to count printed 
pages in their recommendations for promotion. The 
promotion of psychology as а science, however, is not so 
easily assured by merely noting the number and thick- 
ness of its printed documents. . 

It might be argued that one sign of a science coming of 
age is the conciseness of its articles. Wit is surely not 
the only commodity which brevity is the soul of. Too 
many articles in our professional journals are intermin- 
ably long drawn out after the fashion of a PhD thesis, 
In any event, the APA should weigh the desirability of 
asking its editors to give preferment to articles in which 


superfluous embellishments have been nel A 
this way the cause of psychology as a science mig t e 
of lag in publication 


promoted and the vexing problem 
partially solved. . 

Among the various motiv y i 
author м pay for immediate or prior publication се 
would seem to be at least one element in common. | Тһе 
author surely must believe that early Lats is = 
advantage to him, otherwise it is difficult to unc кеи 
why he is willing to рау S8 or $10 a pase when by waiting 
for his turn the cost of publication would be taken care 
of by the APA. If he derives à feeling of m 
and advantage from prior publication, it is eA nn 
likely that those who can not afford the cost wl = 
themselves at a corresponding disadvantage. It does 
not matter whether the disadvantage 15 real or Lao 
whether the practice of prior publication асе А-тан 
on the date of publication of those articles submi E ; у 
authors who can not рау for them. The question efore 
the APA isa psychological one. Does it wish to morar 
age a policy which almost certainly will cause impecun 
ious members to feel that the associatio! 


n regards their 
i those of 
vanities as less deserving of being puffed up n 
favored competitors: 


CARROLL C. PRATT 
Princeton University 


colleagues wrote. 
and before long it m 
abstracts of abstracts. 
ing organization, and it h 
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Manual of Test Norms. 
To the Editor: 

In recognition of the need for a comprehensive source 
of normative test information, the Student Counseling 
Bureau of the University of Minnesota is in the process of 
compiling a manual of test norms for standardized tests 
currently used with college students and other adults. 
The first step in this process is to identify relevant dis- 
tributions of scores obtained after January 1, 1945, for 
groups where N equals or exceeds 100. 

After these distributions are identified, the distribu- 
tions themselves will be solicited as needed and complete 
descriptions of the groups tested obtained. From these 
distributions, tables of percentile scores and standard 
scores will be derived and distributed. 

Such a project must be а cooperative effort and key 
people throughout the country are being asked to pro- 
vide the names of tests they have used in testing pro- 
grams and for which distributions will be available. I 
will be glad to provide additional information about the 
project upon request. 

Raru F. BERDIE 
Student Counseling Bureau, Minnesota 


Psychological Library of Broadcast Transcriptions. 


To the Editor: 

Is there a possibility of developing a library and dis- 
tribution point, comparable to the Psychological Cinema 
Register, for recordings of radio programs concerned with 
topics іп psychology? There is considerable really 
worthwhile broadcasting of this sort, and I, for one, 
would welcome an opportunity to make use of some of 
these programs. In fact, when I was at West Point, I 
borrowed eight or ten original transcriptions from 
WMCA, and had them taken off on a wire recorder for 
use there. 

It occurred to Sidney Pressey and me that a service 
might be rendered to the profession if some department 
such as ours were to solicit the aid of others in collecting 
all such transcriptions and making them available for 
distribution for professional use. Such an undertaking 
would have to be cooperative on the part of members 
haying strategic distribution geographically, but with a 
central administrative, transcribing, and distributing 
office. 

It might be possible that such distribution need not 
be confined to schools and training centers, but also, 
through appropriate arrangements might be made avail- 
able to local radio stations. It might be possible to bor- 
row the original transcriptions of such broadcasts and 
take off from them, simultaneously, six or eight recordings 
on wire or tape for such distribution. 

I would like to correspond with anyone interested in 
this project. 


NEWLAND 
University of Tennessee 


CLARENCE Н. GRAHAM 


Professor of Psychology, Columbia University 
President, Division of Theoretical-Experimental Psychology 
Member, Board of Directors and Policy and Planning Board of the APA 
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«Across the Secretary's Desk | 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

No topic in the last few months has demanded 
so much of my time as the problem of adequate 
training for clinical psychologists. Students by the 
Score want to know where they can get good training. 
Department chairmen want new staff members. 
Students want internships and hospitals want in- 
terns. We receive, print, and reject more articles 
and news items about clinical psychology than about 
any other one topic in the AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST. 
Much of the time of APA boards and committees of 
the past three years has gone into discussions of how 
we can best meet the immediate demand for clinical 
psychologists, what kind of training clinical psy- 
chologists should have, what schools can best give 
that training, how much of it should be pointed 
toward research and how much toward practice, 
and all the details that these larger questions bring 
up. Consideration of these problems must continue, 
but it is time now to consider also some of the con- 
sequences of our present emphasis on clinical psy- 
chology., 

Last month a letter of great importanc 
training of clinical psychologists came from 
Veterans Administration. Its importance stems 
partly from the fact that the Veterans Administra - 
tion is the largest employer of clinical psychologists 
in the country, and. partly {тот the fact that it 
summarizes the advice of a distinguished group of 
Psychiatric advisors. The letter, from пе 0н 
Medical Director of the VA to the President of the 


Association, follows: 


e on the 
the 


Dr. Donald G. Marquis, President 
American Psychological Association 
Dear Dr. Marquis: 

At the recent annual meetin 
mittee for the Neuropsychiatry 
ment of Medicine and Bep е 
tion, the resolution shown below wa Go 
approved and is herewith brought to gout v ed 

“The Veterans Administration thanks пе J € 
can Psychological Association and its € © 
i in Clinical Psychology for ардана E 
largely at the request of government ui ^ 
task of accrediting training centers. 1 = ы 
properly within the scope of the диги у 
chological Association and is not a РОУ 


gof the Advisory Com- 
Division, Depart- 
terans Administra- 
as unanimously 


on Training 
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function. However, it is suggested that, in addi- 
tion to present standards: 
a. Attention be given to requiring more medical 
participation in the training of clinical psy- 
chologists, 
b. Progressive increases 
planned year by year, and 
c. The expansion of training be placed in ac- 
cordance with the number of qualified personnel 
available for instruction апа supervision.” 
Ishould very much appreciate your bringing this to 
the attention of your membership and especially 
your Committee on Training in Clinical Psychology. 
Sincerely yours, 
/s/ Paul B. Magnuson 
Paul В. Magnuson 
Chief Medical Director 


in standards be 


Everyone agrees that if clinical psychology is to 
flourish as a profession, clinical psychologists must 
have the best training they can be given. One 
main trouble is that nobody knows what the best 
possible training is. The first of the three recom- 
mendations in Dr. Magnuson’s letter, however, 
summarizes a point on which there is growing agree- 
ment, that of “requiring more medical participation 
in the training of clinical psychologists.” 

Clinical psychologists who expect to work with 
medical colleagues in a hospital setting will profit 
from three aspects of medical training: (1) They 
should have a general familiarity with problems of 
disease, diagnosis, and medical treatment, not to 
make them into medical men but to make them 
better members of a team which includes medical 
men. (2) They should have considerable familiar- 
ity with psychiatric thinking and practice. (3) 
They should have experience in cooperating with the 
other members of the neuropsychiatric team in the 
common effort to help a patient. Lecture courses 
taught by psychiatrists will help secure the second 
of these training needs. Internship in a hospital 
will provide the third. 

We can therefore accept the first recommendation 
of Dr. Magnuson’s letter. We сап even amplify it: 
there ought to be some medical participation in the 
training of psychologists who expect to engage in 
counseling work with normal clients. The relations 
are less direct and immediate between the guidance 
psychologist and the medical practitioner, but some 
knowledge of psychiatry and general medicine will 
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prove useful to а guidance psychologist just as some 
knowledge of psychology will prove useful to a 
pediatrician. 

The advantages of cooperative effort in the train- 
ing of clinical psychologists and psychiatrists are 
reciprocal. Months before this letter was received, 
the American Psychological Association and the 
American Psychiatric Association formally agreed 
upon the desirability of having part of the training 

of each group of students given by a diplomate in 
the other specialty. For those who fear that such a 
program means medical domination of psychology, 
let me emphasize the reciprocal relations involved. 
Psychiatry is certainly influencing psychology. But 
psychology is also influencing psychiatry. The 
psychiatrist and the clinical psychologist each brings 
to the clinical situation a background of training and 
a type of thinking originally unique to his own 
discipline. But let the two cooperate in trying to 
help a patient, let each show what he can contribute 
and each gains respect for the other. Good students 
in either discipline taught by mature experts in the 
other, and good students in both disciplines interning 
together, will certainly develop respect for each 
other. 

The second recommendation in Dr. Magnuson’s 
letter is that “progressive increases in standards 
be planned year by year." The reference, of course, 
is to the standards by which the APA’s committee 
evaluates graduate departments offering the PhD 
in clinical psychology, This recommendation too 
can be taken without argument. The APA has 
adopted a program of accreditation of graduate 
training in clinical psychology. To be consistent 
it must move toward the time when it can say to the 
government agencies, to prospective students, and 
to the universities themselves, “Неге is a list of 
schools all of which are fully approved as training 
institutions for clinical psychology. These are 
Class A schools." Schools which do not measure 
up to the adopted standards can be named in a 
“Class B” list or can simply be left off the list en- 
tirely; they must not be included with the Class A 
schools in the hope that they will repair their de- 
ficiencies at some time in the future. 

The last recommendation of Dr. Magnuson’s 
letter is that "the expansion of training be placed 
in accordance with the number of qualified personnel 
available for instruction and supervision.” Again 
we can agree. There is no substitute for quality in 
clinical psychology any more than in academic psy- 
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chology. Every graduate school has more appli- 
cants than it can accept. The most rigorous possible 
selection is necessary to keep quality high and num- 
bers within reasonable bounds, for we cannot afford 
to endanger our professional reputation or our 
opportunities for future usefulness by answering 
present demands with inadequately trained people. 

All three recommendations assume that we are 
obligated to meet the demand for clinical psy- 
chologists who can render wise and skillful service to 
their patients. But training such persons does not 
fulfill psychology's obligations to the clinical field. 
Psychology is a research science. In the long run 
it is more beneficial to society for a psychologist to 
make a research contribution to our knowledge of 
human behavior than it is for him to help an indi- 
vidual patient. The VA has recognized this need 
in attempting to have its clinical psychologists devote 
30 per cent of their time to research. УА psy- 
chologists, however, are falling far short of this goal. 
"They report an average of about 10 per cent research 
time. Many studies of the kind discussed by 
Laurance Shaffer in his presidential address last year 
to the Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology 
are needed (Amer. Psychologist, 1947, 2, 459-467). 
The clinical psychologist who can conduct such 
studies is contributing much more to the develop- 
ment of his field than is the one who spends an equal 
amount of time seeing patients. 

The recommendations in Dr. Magnuson’s letter 
are important, but they should never mislead the 
APA or the universities into thinking that their 
primary obligation is to train better practitioners. 
Psychology’s fundamental contribution is as the 
science of human behavior, not as an applied art. 

Finally, all this emphasis upon clinical psychology 
is an overweighting of one aspect of psychology. 
Clinical psychology's problems are important and 
urgent. The rapid growth of the field means that 
these problems must be dealt with now. In 1928 the 
APA had 700 members; 70 (10 per cent) of them 
belonged to the Clinical Section. The 1948 Direc- 
tory lists 5047 members; 800 (16 per cent) of them 
belong to the Division of Clinical and Abnormal 
Psychology. The future will see even greater 
growth; of 4000 graduate students now in our colleges, 
1700 (43 per cent) are specializing in clinical psy- 
chology. Pressure from the VA and the Public 
Health Service, pressure from students who see an 
attractive career in clinical psychology, and pressure 
from clinical psychologists (who were too long a 
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neglected minority within psychology) all force the 
APA to pay a great deal of immediate attention to 
the problems of training clinical psychologists. But 
those pressures must not blind us to psychology’s 
role as a science. 

Biology gets along better asa science than it would 
as a minority group within medicine. Physics has 
greater freedom to advance as a science than it 
would as a minority group within engineering. 
Medicine and engineering are socially useful dis- 
ciplines, but their orientation must necessarily be 
toward application even though there is an oppor- 
tunity for research in both fields. 

Clinical psychology has somewhat the same rela- 
tion to psychology as medicine and engineering have 
to biology and the physical sciences. But there is 
this difference: we have not, at least not yet, reached 
the time when it seems desirable for the applied 


group to become a separate organization with a 
ning institu- 


different degree given by different trai 
tions. One reason for the closer unity in psychology 
is our profound ignorance. We do not know enough 
to be ready to establish a separate profession of 
applied psychology. 

We must, of course, do everyt 
prove the training and practice of 
But the current emphasis upon t 
of that field will be disastrous for us all if we let the 


solutions to those problems interfere with the prog- 

Our primary obliga- 
ge of human behavior. 
r individual interests 
her special branch 


hing we can to im- 
clinical psychology. 
he urgent problems 


ress of psychology as а whole. 
tion is to advance our knowled 
That obligation transcends ou 
in clinical or industrial or any ot 
of psychology. 


HOW TO LOSE YOUR VOTE 
5047 members of the APA 


returned votes which contributed to the election of 
1947-48 officers of the APA and its divisions. The 
published deadline for receipt of ballots was July 22, 
1947. We actually closed the voting on July 25th. 
At that time only 1892 ballots had been received. By 
November, 1947, when we stopped counting, 2002 bal- 
lots had been returned. One hundred and ten people 
had therefore lost their votes through being late. 
Additional members lost their votes through mark- 
ing ballots incorrectly. The preferential voting 
method used by the АРА is the Hare system, iub 
demands that the candidates on any slate be ranked 
in order of preference. Under this system the 1st 


i 1 -ounted. The 
choices are separated into and c 


Only 37 per cent of the 


groups 
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candidate with the smallest number of first choice 
votes is eliminated. "Those who voted for him have 
their 2nd choices promoted to 1st and these are dis- 
tributed into the remaining groups. The smallest 
remaining group is now distributed among the others. 
This process is continued until one candidate receives 
a majority of the votes. 

When more than one candidate is to be elected 
from one slate, as in the case of Division Representa- 
tives, the process of distributing the ballots into 
groups is carried to the point of the number of 
candidates to be elected. 

Whenever a voter uses checks instead of rankings 
to indicate his preferences, trouble ensues. If only 
one candidate is to be elected, one check can be 
called the 1st rank. But if that candidate is elim- 
inated, there is no ranking among the remaining can- 
didates and therefore this ballot must be discarded. 

As it works out, more votes cre lost when more 
than one candidate is to be clected from one slate. 
The list of candidates grows longer, the ranking task 
is more arduous, and the voter tends more frequently 
to use checks. However, if he had ranked the candi- 
dates only as far as the number to be elected, his 
ballot could at least have been used in the pre- 
liminary sortings. If he uses more than one check, 
his ballot must be discarded at once. 

In the different divisions, the loss of votes through 
using checks or through not marking the ballot for a 
position ranged from a high of 23 per cent in the 
Division of Educational Psychology to a low of 5 per 
cent in the Division of Theoretical-Experimental 
Psychology. No votes were lost on the first round 
of tallying for President-Elect; that is, members who 
voted at all voted with a single check or with at least 
a single rank. 

For APA and division positions, the percentage 
of loss as a whole was 9 per cent (1049 votes of 12,051 
cast). The losses in voting in the 1947 election are 
summarized below: 

3045 APA members did not vote at all. 

110 APA members did not vote until too late. 

1802 APA members had their ballots tallied. 

Of these, 

1049 votes for specific positions could not be used. 
11002 votes for specific positions could be used. 
Only 37 per cent of APA members voted in time to 

have their votes counted. Only 91 per cent of these 
ballots were marked properly so that they could be 
counted. On the average, therefore, our officers 
were elected by 34 per cent of the electorate. 
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New Rule: May I request that Notes and News 
items submitted by members be signed? Otherwise 
it seems best not to publish them. Here is a simple 
formula to use in submitting items: 

1. Type the item on a separate piece of paper. 
Do not include it in a letter on other business. 
Address it: For the Notes and News. After the 
item use the formula: 

С E . (signature) 
(typed name)" 

2. It is convenient for the editor of the Notes and 
News to have items written in the third person since 
that is the way we print them. We do not normally 
print titles. Give the first name instead of an 
initial; in an association of our size, initials and 
the last name are no longer sufficiently identifying. 

Policy about Notes and News. Every member 
is invited to submit news items. Many of them 
come from members, although we secure many others 
from publicity releases. Others come from per- 
sonnel placement letters, conversation, journals and 
newspapers. Most items are shortened before going 
to the printer. Each month the Notes and News 
editor has the task of reducing a basketful of ac- 
cumulated items to from three to six pages of printed 
copy. 

The amount of space given to news items varies 
from one issue to another, but in any particular issue 
we always know exactly how much space we have to 
fill. The space limitation may mean that some items 
must be left out. Announcements of vacancies are 
never omitted. Personal items telling of the move 
of a member from one place to another are the next 
most certain to survive cutting. As far as I can 
remember we have eventually published 
items, 


Submitted by 


all such 
When the items announced a move to be 
made in the future, however, we have sometimes 
postponed publication to make room for more im- 
mediate news. Items dealing with meetings that 
have already occurred are relatively likely to be 
postpone or omitted if there is pressure for space. 
One thing that rarely gets printed at all is an an- 
nouncemeat of the promotion of one individual. 
A generalized description of a department may in- 
clude promotions, however. We know it is fre- 
quently more complimeatary to be promoted at one 
institution than to secure a promotion by moving to 


another place; still there is news value in the move 
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that the promotion does not have. At the very 
least, the mover wants his friends to know where they 
can write to him. 

In order to keep Notes and News more timely we 
send them to the printer after the remainder of the 
issue is in type. For example, the items for this 
issue left the office on May 18. Items submitted for 
any issue should be received at least by the 15th 
of the preceding month. 

RESULTS OF ADVISORY BALLOT 

Last September the Council of Representatives 
instructed me to circulate an advisory ballot to all 
APA members to secure their judgment on three 
points. Those ballots were mailed out with the 
nominating ballot last February. Here are the 
results: 

One question was whether the members favored 
raising the minimum requirement for Associate 
membership to the PhD level. The change was not 
to become effective until some time in the future and 
would not alter the membership status of persons in 
the APA at the time of the change. The vote was 
1230 to 861 against the change. 

The second question was whether the APA should 
ask the Conference of State Psychological Associa- 
tions to draft model legislation setting the require- 
ment for legal certification by the states at the level 
of the PhD plus one year of experience. 
was 1336 to 732 in favor of this proposal. 

The third question was on the preferred time of 
holding our annual meetings. 


The vote 


Members were given 
a chance to indicate their first, second, and third 
choice and also to indicate any time when it is 
regularly impossible for them to attend. Early 
September had 820 first choices, many more than 
any other time. The next highest contender, late 
August, had 244. Weighting first, second, and 
third choices and combining the weighted scores 
gave a total score of 3174 for early September. The 
nearest contenders and their scores were: early 
August, 1615; the week following Christmas, 1260; 
and June, 1016. Trailing the field was early Decem- 
ber with a score of 149, Answers to the question 
“At what times is it regularly impossible for you to 
attend?” ranged from a high of 446 (early December) 
to a low of 137 (late August). The next lowest 
total was for early September, 182 voters. 

І These results show a clear preference for early 
September—the time at which meetin 


gs have been 
held since 1931. Darı. Мог 
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D. W. Pearce of Kent State University died March 
7, 1948. 


Howard L. Kingsley of Boston University died 
April 7, 1948, at the age of 55. 


Helen Thompson Woolley, for many years pro- 
fessor at Teachers College, Columbia, died on 
December 24, 1947. 


Henry Beeson Rutter, chief psychologist for the 


Karl F. Heiser has been appointed by the APA 
Board of Directors as a special consultant to the 
Executive Secretary's office on problems of certifi- 
Cation and licensure. Dr. Heiser steered the Con- 
necticut certification bill, the first of its kind, through 
the Connecticut legislature. His services as а con- 
sultant will be available to state psychological 
associations in states which are contemplating 


Similar legislation. 


associate director of 
at McCann-Erickson, 
ager 


Steuart Henderson Britt, 
Tesearch for the past two years 
Inc., has been promoted to the position of man 
of the Research and Merchandising Department. 


Princeton University granted a six month's leave 
of absence to Hadley Cantril, who is in Paris super- 
vising UNESCO's project on “Tensions Affecting 
International Understanding”. Otto Klineberg will 
join the project this summer a5 a consultant = in 
September will replace Dr. Cantril as supervisor. 
istant Chief 


Frederick Р. Watts, formerly Assi Chie 
VA Mental Hygiene Clinic 


ssociate professor of psy- 
nseling service of the 
Howard University. 


Clinical Psychologist, 
in Philadelphia, is now а 
chology and director of the cou 
College of Liberal Arts at 


a Guggenheim 

Dr. Razran's 
chard will serve 
College depart- 


Gregory Razran was awarded 


Fellowship for 1948—19. During 
Sabbatical leave, Edward М. L. Bur 


L^ 
45 acting chairman of the Queen 5 


ment of psychology. 


Western Penitentiary, Pittsburgh, died on January 
31, 1948. | 


Ivy Campbell Fisher of Wells College died April 22, 
1948, at the age of 60. 


J. W. Barton of the University of Idaho died May 
3, 1948. 


Charles T. Burnett, a member of the APA for 42 
years, died in 1946 in New York. 


Lloyd G. Humphreys, now director of counseling 
at the University of Washington, will join the faculty 
of Stanford University in September as an associate 
professor of education and psychology. 


Harry Helson has been appointed acting professor 
of psychology and Thomas Welton Stanford Fellow 
at Stanford University for 194849, while on sabbati- 
cal leave as head of the department at Bryn Mawr. 


Carol F. Creedon, now at Vassar, has accepted a 
teaching appointment at Swarthmore for the coming 
year. 

Paul H. Schiller of the Yerkes Laboratories has 
received a grant of $500 from the American Philo- 
sophical Society to pursue his studies of learning in 
Dr. Schiller has recently lectured at 


the octopus. 
This summer he will be visiting 


Duke and Cornell. 
lecturer at the University of Chicago, teaching 
courses on comparative and Gestalt psychology. 


Charles L. Odom, formerly personal counselor in 
the VA, Rehabilitation and Education Division, is 
now chief clinical psychologist at the VA hospital, 
New Orleans, where he will coordinate the training 
activities of the clinical psychology trainees from 


Tulane University. 


Lucien Warner, formerly research director for Life 
Magazine, has taken the post of professor of biology 
and psychology at the Claremont Men’s College, 
California. 

Seymour M. Blumenthal of Brooklyn College 


joined the staff of the University Guidance Center 
of the University of Miami on February first. 
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Robert В. MacLeod, now chairman of the depart- 
ment and director of the psychology laboratory at 
McGill University, Montreal, will this fall assume a 
similar position at Cornell University. 


Philip Worchel of Tulane University has joined 
the staff of the University of Texas as associate 
professor. 


Stephen M. Corey, at present professor of educa- 
tional psychology and dean of students in the Social 
Science Division at the University of Chicago, has 
resigned to accept a position October 1 at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, where he will be 
professor of education and executive officer of the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation. 


Virgil E. Herrick, at present associate professor of 
education at the University of Chicago, has resigned 
to accept the position of professor of education at the 
University of Wisconsin, beginning with the summer 
session. 


Chester W. Harris, at present assistant professor 
of education at the University of Chicago, has re- 
signed to accept the position of associate professor 
of education at the University of Wisconsin, be- 
ginning with the fall semester. 


Lee J. Cronbach, at present assistant professor of 
education at the University of Chicago, has accepted 
a position as associate professor of education at the 
University of Illinois, beginning with the fall semes- 
ter. 


Lynde C. Steckle, formerly at Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio, has joined the Cleveland staff of 
Rohrer, Hibler, and Replogle. 


Richard N. Sears is at present assistant general 
manager of Bates Shoe Company, in Webster, Mas- 
sachusetts. He was listed by error in the 1948 
Directory as a resident of Northville, Michigan, and 
as chief clinical psychologist at the VA Mental 
Hygiene Clinic in Detroit. This location and posi- 
tion belong instead to Richard Sears, whose address 
in the Directory is correct. 


Marianne Beran accepted, in May, an appoint- 
ment as clinical psychologist with the VA Hospital 
at Lyons, New Jersey. 
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Alvin J. Kleinsasser has accepted a position as 
assistant professor at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, beginning with the fall term. 


Frank K. Shuttleworth will teach at the Uni- 
versity of California this summer. He will be on 
sabbatical leave from CCNY next year and plans 
to remain in Berkeley for research and writing. 


Clairette Armstrong and Frances Triggs are going 
to Edinburgh in July to attend the International 
Psychological Congress as well as the Mental Health 
Conferences in London. 


J. E. Wallace Wallin, retired State Director of 
Special Education and Mental Hygiene in Delaware, 
will conduct a graduate workshop for teachers of 
mentally handicapped children in the Northern 
Colony and Training School at Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin from June 21 to July 30. 


J. Konorski, the well-known Polish psycho- 
biologist, has opened his conditioning laboratory in 
Lodz, Poland. He has written Gregory Razran 
that his laboratory and library in Warsaw were com- 
pletely destroyed and that he would very much 
appreciate receiving offprints from American psy- 
chologists working in the field of conditioning. 
His address is: The Nencki Institute of Experi- 
mental Biology, 66 Podludnowa, Lodz, Poland. 


Vidkunn Coucheron-Jarl, chief of the Psycholog- 
ical Division of the Norwegian Armed Forces, is 
a guest of the American Psychological Association 
during the spring months. He has attended Eastern 
and Midwestern Psychological Association programs 
and has visited Army, Navy, and Air Force head- 
quarters and installations. 


L. L. Thurstone, Charles F. Grey Distinguished 
Service Professor of Psychology of the University of 
Chicago, has been elected a member of the American 
Philosophical Society. 


Ernest R. Hilgard of Stanford University and Curt 
P. Richter of the Johns Hopkins Medical School have 
been elected to the National Academy of Sciences on 
nomination by the Section of Anthropology and 
Psychology. Hallowell Davis of Washington Uni- 
versity and the Central Institute for the Deaf in 
St. Louis and H. K. Hartline of the Johnson Founda- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania have been 
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elected to the National Academy of Sciences on 
joint nomination by the Section of Anthropology and 
Psychology and the Section of Physiology and Bio- 
chemistry. 

The Section of Anthropology and Psychology in 
the National Academy of Sciences has been divided 
into two separate sections, a Section of Anthropology 
and a Section of Psychology. There are nine an- 
thropologists in the Academy and twenty-three 
psychologists, and it is expected that the divi- 
sion will provide greater autonomy for the anthro- 
pologists, who have here-to-fore been a small 
minority in the Section. 


The Department of Psychology of the University 
of Michigan announces its first post-doctoral Insti- 
tute in Clinical Psychology to be held at Ann Arbor 
from July 7 to August 2, 1948 inclusive. 

The Institute is designed to provide intensive 
training in current clinical techniques combined with 
a critical review of pertinent theoretical, clinical 
and experimental data relating to personality func- 
tioning, psychopathology and therapy. The pro- 
gram, limited to twenty-four candidates, will, be 
conducted by Max L. Hutt and Urie Bronfenbrenner, 
University of Michigan, John Darley, University of 
Minnesota, Richard Sterba, president of the Detroit 
Psychoanalytic Society, and George Richardson, 
Psychiatrist at the Neuropsychiatric Institute of the 
University Hospital, University of Michigan. In- 
quiry may be directed to Dr. Max L. Hutt, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


'The Trustees of the Hixon Fund of the California 
Institute of Technology announce à symposium to 
be held in Pasadena, September 20 through Septem- 
ber 25 on the general topic, Cerebral. Mechanisms 
and Behavior. The speakers will be Ward Halstead, 
University of Chicago Medical School; Heinrich 
Kliiver, University of Chicago; Wolfgang Esher, 
Swarthmore College; К. S- Lashley, Harvard Uni- 
versity; R. Lorente de Nó, Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research; Warren 5. McCulloch, Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Medicine; and John 
von Neumann, Institute for Advanced Study. 
Further information and hotel reservations may be 
obtained by writing Lloyd A. Jeffress, вазь 
Laboratories of Biology, California Institute о 


Technology, Pasadena 4, California. 
s a plan to publish a 
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book in the spring of 1949 to 
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in Psychiatry. The classifications will include con- 
sulting psychologists, clinical psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, neurologists, psychoanalysts, psychiatric 
social workers, and specialists in affiliated fields. 
A section will also be devoted to psychiatric agen- 
cies, hospitals, colleges, training schools, and allied 
consulting services. Persons who wish to be in- 
cluded in the book should write to Hermitage Press, 
8 East 61 St., New York 21. Institutions are also 
invited to send in catalogues or other descriptive 
literature, together with the names and background 
of leading personnel. 


The Carnegie Corporation made a grant of $30,000, 
payable over three years, to the University of 
Chicago for a study of psychological and sociological 
problems of later maturity. Further information 
may be secured from Dr. Robert J. Havighurst, 
Committee on Human Development, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


The Department of Psychology of the American 
Teachers Association is meeting on July 25-28 at 
Atlantic City. For further information, write to 
Dr. Herman G. Canady, Department of Psychology, 
West Virginia State College, Institute, West Virginia. 


The National Education Association and the 
American Book Center for War Devastated Libraries 
are collaborating on a program to send overseas, to 
teacher training institutions and associations, books 
and professional periodicals published during the 
last ten years. Particularly welcome will be com- 
plete or incomplete files of the APA journals. Ship 
your contributions to the American Book Center, 
c/o the Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., 
freight prepaid, or write the Center for further in- 
formation. 


A total of 5,514 World War П Veterans are study- 
ing psychology and testing in colleges and universi- 
ties under the G.I. Bill. Some 2,000,000 veterans are 
enrolled altogether in all schools and colleges. 


The New Jersey Psychological Association met on 
May 8th at the New Jersey College for Women in 
New Brunswick to hear Hortense Powdermaker, 
professor of cultural anthropology, Queens College, 
give an address on “Culture and Mental Health". 
The following officers were elected for the coming 
year: Helmer R. Myklebust, president; Samuel B. 
Kutash, vice-president; Frederick J. Gaudet, ex- 
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ecutive secretary; Louise E. Alteneder, secretary- 
treasurer; Margaret Т. Moldaschl, Harold 5. 
Carlson, Ralph D. Norman, Robert M. Beechley, 
Helen M. Richardson, members of the executive 
committee. 


The Convention Bureau of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce writes that they have exhausted the 
supply of single rooms reserved for the APA meeting 
in September. A large portion of the room allot- 
ment from Boston hotels is for double and twin-bed 
rooms. It would be helpful to the Housing Bureau 
if room applications could be made for twin and 
double rooms to be shared with other members. 
The Bureau requests that in making reservations 
you indicate with whom you expect to share ac- 
commodations. 


The State Psychological Association of Washing- 
ton held its annual meeting May 1 at the University 
of Washington. Newly elected officers are: Charles 
R. Strother, president; Allen L. Edwards, vice- 
president; and Max M. Levin, member-at-large of 
the Executive Committee. 


The Philosophy of Science Association has been 
reorganized with Philipp Frank of Harvard as presi- 
dent and C. West Churchman of Wayne University, 
Detroit, as secretary-treasurer. Dues are $5.00 per 
year. The following are members of the Governing 
Committee: Gustav Bergmann, State University of 
Iowa; Thomas A. Cowan, Wayne University; Clyde 
Kluckhohn, Harvard; Sebastian Littauer, Columbia 
University; and F. S. C. Northrup, Yale. The 
official journal of the association is the Philosophy of 
Science, of which C. West Churchman is acting 
editor. 


Temporary officers of a new organization called 
the "New York Society of Clinical Psychologists” 
include: Arthur Teicher, chairman; Tatania Juzak, 
secretary, and Estelle Sugarman, treasurer. The 
first meeting on April 7 was attended by 250 people 
to hear a program entitled “Contributions of Psycho- 
logical Tests in Diagnosis: A Case Presentation”, 
with Florence Halpern, Leopold Bellak, and Zyg- 
munt Piotrowski as participants. 


The new telephone number of APA is Sterling 
4580. 
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Assistants, NYU. Three assistantships in general 
psychology in the School of Commerce, Accounts, 
and Finance of New York University are available 
for 1948—19. Two are fulltime at $1250 ex; one is 
parttime at $750, no exemption. AB required, MA 
preferred. Address applications to Prof. Newman 
L. Hoopingarner. 


Assistants, ORC, Denvar. Three graduate re- 
search assistantships are offered by the Opinion Re- 
search Center and the University of Denver for 
MA candidates of suitable background during the 
four quarters beginning September 16. Stipend, 
S800 for four quarters; tuition costs are about $360. 
Address inquiries, including personal information, 
to Don Cahalan, Director, Opinion Research Center, 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado. 


Assistants, Vassar. One, or possibly two, full- 
time research assistantships are offered by the Vas- 
sar College's Department of Child Study, for its 
long-term study of the developmental problems of 
hard-of-hearing children. A two-year appointment 
at 51800-92000 is available for a PhD candidate of 
either sex who desires an opportunity to work out 
a thesis problem within the general research program. 
He should have matriculated elsewhere. Address 
applications to Mrs. Miriam Forster Fiedler, De- 
partment of Child Study, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, New York. 


Research psychologists, U. S. Civil Service. The 
Sound Section of the Medical Research Laboratory; 
Submarine Base, New London, Connecticut, an- 
nounces openings for psychologists interested in 
fulltime research on human hearing. Initial ap- 
pointments are at P-1 to P-4 Civil Service ratings 
($2600-$4,902), depending upon education and ex- 
perience. An application is especially desired from 
someone interested in specializing in the psycho- 
physics of pitch discrimination. Anyone interested 
Should address J. Donald Harris or Forrest L- 
Dimmick of the Laboratory. 


Clinical psychologist, North Carolina. The North 
Carolina State Board of Public Welfare, Raleigh: 
has an opening for a clinical psychologist with the 
MA and one year of experience; salary open. 
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Social Interaction, Parlor A... .. " 5 
Steinzor: The development and evaluation o E 
Findley: A generalized procedure for constructing indexes of social assimilation 
Staton: An analysis of the effect of individuals on seminar discussion ..............,...... à 
Mintz: The real consequences of human actions as a neglected factor in certain types of social be- 
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Symposium: Recent Advances in Diagnostic Psychological Testing (К. E. Harris, G. A. Muench, J. 
G. Miller, L. J. Stone, Н. L. Teuber and J. Zubin), Ballroom .. 


Symposium: Problems of the Consultant in Clinical Psychology (F. S. Alexander, C. N. Cofer, 
E. L. Kelly, B. M. Luckey, E. I. Strongin and R. А. Young), Assembly Room. . 


Symposium: The Analysis of the Results of a Survey on the Contributions of Psychology to Educa- 
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` 2 
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J. B. Rotter, Ohio State University 
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2:25 Walker, E. L-: The acqui 2: 
1:40 PM Projective Techniques, Assembly Room... F 282 
А A.: Evaluation of а short form of Rorschach 282 
1:40 Cutts, К. A a A revision of the Murray TAT for use with a minority group 283 
2:00 Пшр dit Rorschach patterns in involutional melancholia : 283 
2:20 Kendig апо +e lal configurations in Rorschach records 283 


2:40 Hertz: Further study of suicic 
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3:00 Carp, F. M.: Constriction as rated on three productions З UAR. : aces . 284 
3:20 Anderson, Gladys: Projective interpretation of the Stanford-Binet in a clinical training program. . 284 
3:40 Granick: A study of the relationship between a projective and a questionnaire type of personality test 
in clinical diagnosis . . я . 284 
4:00 Buck: The use of the H-T-P in personality analvsis Y .. 284 
4:20 Lazarus: An experimental analysis of the influence of color on the protocol of the Rorschach test.. 284-5 
2:50 PM Informal Report and Open Discussion of Administrative Problems: Committee on Training in 
Clinical Psychology, Parlor B "e А 4 x 281 
2:50PM Symposium: Scales of Measurement (S. Smith Stevens, C. Н. Coombs, C. I. Mosier, Н. Gulliksen, 
Q. McNemar, and C. F. Mosteller), Salle Moderne 5 с 239, 309 
4:00 РМ Symposium: Values for Social Psychologists (D. M. Levy, E. Frenkel-Brunswik), Georgian Room... 275 
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| S Z ¿ ue 
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9:10 a leg of the relationship between acceptance of and respect for self and acceptance of 
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9:30 Seeman: A study of the process of non-directive therapy 285 
0*5 » 7 " © v 1 c " е 2 
0:50 Aidman: Changes in self perception as related to changes in perception of one's environment 285 
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Motivation and Behavior, Georgian Room А ig 
Kreezer: The homeostati ems associated with the primary drives, and their theoretical repr 
) i Dre- 


sentation by means of the system-functions (transfer functions) of servo-theory 
Scott, J. P.: Studies on the early development of social behavior in puppies Р 
James, W. T he development of domnance-submissive hierarchy among puppies with attempts 


to change the position of the submissive animal 


The Criterion, Parlor A . . 

Taylor, E. К.: What raters rate 

Ferguson, L. W.: The value of acquaintance ratings in criterion research 
Baier, D. E.: Criterion reliability in the selection of recruiting personnel 
Karlowski and Sparks: Use of an independent measure in billet evaluation 


Symposium: Current Research Programs in the Psychology of Aging (N. W. Shock, E. W. Burges 
‚Ж gess, 


M. L. Reymert), Parlor B 


Secondary Reinforcement, Georgian Room 
Solomon, R. L. and Lambert, W. W.: The extinction of a token reward behavior sequence 


Estes, W. K.: A study of motivating conditions necessary for secondary reinforcement 
Ehrenfreund: The effect of part ial reinforcement on the strength of secondary reinforcing cues 
Saltzman, 1. J.: Maze learning in the absence of primary reinforcement: a study of the effective 


secondary reinforcing properties 


duration of 


f Proficiency, Parlor A 


Measurement and Prediction 0 
Techniques for measuring the proficiency of military aircraft me- 


Hausman and Mitchell, P. H.: 
chanics 

Henneman: 
Uhlaner and Brundage, 
Goodman, C. H.: Valid 


The development of proficiency measures for military technical specialists. . . 
E. G.: Comparison of Army and Navy classification tests . . . 
ation of job proficiency tests for the Army Food Service Field . . 


Learning III, Georgian Room ч : : $ 
‚ The influence of training in “attention” on discrimination learning 


Lawrence, D. H. 
in the extinction of a conditioned operant response . . 


Seward, J. P.: Expectancy т 
Ericksen: “Place” versus “response” learning in a human walking maze . 


The effect of differential training to single stimuli upon the acquisition of a size discrimina- 


Grice: 
tion habit 


Leadership, Assembly Room 
Heintz and Preston, M. G.: 
character of the leadership 

Carter, L. F.: Leadership ап 
;roup interaction inale 


The dependence of the eflect of the group on the individual upon the 


d its prediction from several levels of performance. . 


Gurnee: € arning situation 


Test Efficiency, Parlor A 

Ruch: A comparative stuc 
Doolittle and a multiple-cuttin 
Sclover, R.: The development а 
Ghiselli: The effectiveness of commonly e 
Kornreich: The prediction of the performance time o 


its component parts 
Cross: A study of faki 


ly of the predictive efficiency of batteries of tests selected by the Wherry 


g score method 
nd validation of a battery of tests 


mployed occupational tests 
f a motor task from the performance times of 


for the selection of clerical workers 


ng on the Kuder Preference Record 
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4:00РМ 


Себи 
Gaylord and Carroll, J. B.: A general approach. to the problem af the popat control variable 
Brogden, H. E. and Harman: An analysis of factors in physical proficiency . 
Symposium: Training at the Professional Level in Social Psychology (R. Lippitt, J. Harding, С. К. 
Carpenter, W. Dennis), Ballroom А 270, 
Symposium: Novel Testing Techniques: The Interaction Chronograph (E. V. Chapple, Н. A. 
Edgerton, M. W. Richardson, C. L. Shartle, R. J. Wherry, Louis Long), Assembly Room. ......- 
Audition, Georgian Room. Я ше ЖЕТ. 
Neff and Yela: Function of | the auditory cortex: the igea tion of sound in space : 
Garner, W.R.: The effects of interaural phase differences on the perception of pure tones 
Licklider: The sharpness of tuning of the auditory mechanism . XS 
Thurlow: Effects of auditory fatigue on high-frequency pitch отете : 
Pollack: Loudness of speech in quiet and in noise 
Maturity and Old Age, Parlor D 
Burgess, E. W. and Havighurst: Measuring personal НЫ nt in old age. 
Chandler: Attitudes toward retirement and old age { RE. 
Kuhlen: Age trends in adjustment during the adult ycars as refléctétl in ар ss ratings 
Gardner: Attitudes and activities of the middle-aged and aged . 
Symposium and Round-Tables: Implications of Current Research in Psychotherapy, Jacob Sleeper 
Hall, Boston University, 688 Boylston Street (4 blocks from Hotel Statler) 
Second Session, Council of Representatives of the APA, Parlor A 
Prediction and Evaluation Problems, Parlor B ? 
Tilton: The definition of intelligence as ability to learn 
Chase: Survey of Army educational programs . 
Jones, V.: Prediction of student success in an engineering college . 
Starch: Was college worth while? 
Business Meeting: Division of Psychologists in Public Service, Parlor D 
Symposium: Cognitive Versus Stimulus-Response Learning (E. R. Hilgard, D. Krech, K. W. 
Spence, E. C. Tolman), Georgian Room 
Symposium: Objectives and Research Formulations in the Psychological Study of Industrial Rela- 
tions (D. McGregor, W. J. Goode, К. Stagner), Ballroom 
Measurement Problems, Assembly Room. 
Laurier: The tetrad technique and the centroid method in the development of a rating scale for 
teachers 
Leeds: The construction and differential value of a scale for measuring the attitudes of teachers 
toward pupils 
Troyer: How does marking on the basis of ability affect learning and interests? 


Gilbert, Н. В. and Wrightstone: 


: Evaluation of psychological and educational changes in a three 
week school-camp experience 
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4:00 PM i A i i А А С pas 
лн Psychophysiological Changes with Age, Library, American Academy of Arts and 4 
; j a deat qM OP As ciel de SUNL Gea и aes oum, 307 
5:00 РМ Presidential Address: Psychometric Society, Assembly Room 
Irving Lorge: Words, Words, Words... -sss sse č C з 
а агони Жы ИУ 310 
6:00 РМ Banquet: Psychometric Society, ParlorA....... ate TUES hs 310 
8:15 PM Presidential Address: American Psychological Association, Ballroom 232 
Carl R. Rogers, Chairman Ее, | 
Donald б. Marquis: Research Planning at the Frontiers of Science | 
| 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10 
8:50 AM Symposium: Clinical Practice and Personality Theory (D. W. MacKinnon, А. W. Combs, G. S. 
Klein), Ballroom 270, 287 
8:50 AM Symposium: Ethical Practices in Industrial Psychology (O. L. Crissey, E. E. Cureton, C. E. Evans, 
E. E. Ghiselli, D. H. Fryer, A. W. Kornhauser, W. McGehee, H. Seashore, C. L. Shartle), Assembly 
Room 293 
8:50AM Symposium: Problems of Teaching at the College Level (C. E. Buxton, CR. Carpenter, D. B. 
Harris, J. E. Horrocks, M. E. Troyer, К. Lippitt. R. S. Crutchfield), Parlor A 233, 297 
8:50 AM Vision I, Salle Moderne 244 
8:50 Gordon, D. A. and Cohen, J.: The MacAdam color demonstrational apparatus Я 244 
9:08 Cohen and Gordon: Logic for the jsolation of the primary color receptors by use of Prevost’s colors 245 
9:20 Chapanis: An attempt to construct a quantitative pseudo-isochromatic test of color vision 245 
9:35 Baker, K. E: Some variables influencing vernier acuity 245 
10:00AM Vision II, Salle Moderne : " 246 
10:00 Sweet, A. L.: Temporal discrimination of the eye at different positions of the retina. . 246 
10:15 Misiak: "The decrease of critical flicker frequency with age ; é 246 
Teuber and Bender: Changes in visual perception of flicker, apparent motion and real motion 
246 


after cerebral lesion ele | ү e 
10:45. Gebhard: Discrimination of simultaneity in à special case of the visual-auditory complication ex 
247 


periment 


| 11:10 АМ Annual Report to APA Members, Ballroom Pre 
12:20 PM Ohio State University Luncheon. Parlor C n 
12:20 PM University of Washington Luncheon, Cafe Rouge T 
1:00 PM Original Films: Audio-Visual Aids Committee, Parlor A n 

1:40 РМ Symposium: The Value of “Social Role” for Interdisciplinary Synthesis (XN. A Cameron, R Lin 
ton, T. New comb. Roland W arren), Ballroom a 


1:40 PM Symposium: Counselor Training Standards (К. N. Anderson, R. C. Bedell, Н. M. Bell, W. Blaesser, 
Ln L. Shartle. D. Super, F. Zeran), Assembly Room 29X 


M. Dreese. € Froelich. C 
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1:40 РМ Open Session: Annual Meeting of the Committee оп Atomic Education of SPSSI, Georgian Room... 275 


1:40 PM Transfer and Interference, I, Salle Moderne. ЗОРИИ 247 
1:40 Deese: The retroactive inhibition of a апае response as a function of extinction durin inter- 


РОТЕ CANIN nona Pena Se ewe at abeo ete унны Nae eds TIEN. eins CL ME T . 247 
1:55 Liberman, A. M.: The effect of differential extinction on spontaneous гесоуегу................... 247 
2:10 Underwood: Spontaneous recovery of verbal associations as a function of number of extinction peri- 
nr PEE . 248 
2:25 Youtz: The relation between number of confirmations of. one hypothesis and the speed of серп 
anew and incompatible hypothesis . . big, igs SAE DS „ MB 
1:40PM  Maturity and Old Age, Parlor B. ad Е . 307 
1:40 Kallman: Preliminary data on life stories iol senescent twins. . $ ‚ 307 
1:55 Dennis, W.: Regression to childhood concepts in old age SUP . 308 
2:10 Birren: The relation of dark adaptation to age ` ; . 308 
Transfer and Interference, II, Salle Moderne : : ‚ 249 
2:50 Haslerud, G. M.: A dynamic theory of transfer . 249 
3 Osgood, С. E.: The similarity paradox in human amip a эе Жү „ 249 
3:20 Robinson, I. P.: The effects of differential degrees of similarity of stimulus-response relations on 
transfer of verbal learrng ge .. 250 
3:35 Wickens and Reid, L. S.: Transfer End retroactive inhibition asa fonction p the drive stimulus . 250 
2:50PM Symposium: Present Status of Visual Science in Theory and Practice (S. M. Newhall, E. Murray, 
F. L. Dimmick, M. J. Zigler, H. R. Blackwell, J. Cohen, R. Burnham), Parlor B ‚ Bt 
4:00 РМ Analysis of Test Procedures, Assembly Room ..... vy 256 
4:00 Van Der Lugt: The V.D.L. psychomotor scale for the measurement of manual ability . 256 
French, J. W.: The validity of “persistence” tests i , got 
Kleemeier and Dudek: À factorial investigation of flexibility . . 257 
Davis, F. B.: Ananalytical study of reasoning among high-school boys . 258 
4:00 PM The Teaching of Psychology, Parlor А. 233 
2700 Milner, E.: Student preferences concerning teaching method and class structuring . 233 
4:15 Harper, R. S., Neu, D. M., and Reglein: The preparation of a visual aids series for the clémentery 
psychology course . 234 
790 Newland, T. E.: The program for the teaching of psy chology at the United States Military Academy 235 
4:45 Fosberg: Teaching projective techniques in an academic se tting 236 
4:00PM Reactive Inhibition, Salle Moderne : ‚ 250 
4:00 Denny: A demonstration of learning based solely on the work inhibition drive -a substantiation of 
Hull's concept of sIr 250 
us Ammons: An investigation of the effects of massed practice of a motor skill as 251 
hae ae Habit, performance, and the detrimental effects of practice in motor learning 251 
d dr у> The influence of the remote association gradient in determining the relative difficulty of 
items in serial rote learning 251 
4:00 PM i : j i g 
Symposium: Problems of Adjustment in Old Age, Library, American Academy of Arts and Sciences. . 308 
4:00 РМ 5Р551: Presentation of the Kurt Lewin Memorial Award, Georgian Room 275 
5:00 PM : i z 
SPSSI: Presentation of the Edward L. Bernays Atomic Energy Award, Georgian Room. 275 


6:30 PM Banquet: Division on Maturity and Old Age, Parlor A 308 
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E page 
:15 PM Addresses by Invitation: The Responsibilities of Science, Georgian Room . 232 


Robert Oppenheimer, Director, Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton ].: Science in В 
did 3 eJ e- 


ing and Science as General Knowledge 
Jerome N. Frank, Jude of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, New York: Social Sciences and 
$ sa 


the World Teday 


8:50 AM 
8:50 
9:05 
9:20 


8:50 AM 
8:50 
9:05 
9:20 


9:35 


8:50 AM 
8:50 
9:05 
9:20 
9:35 


8:50 AM 
8:50 
9:05 


10:00 AM 
10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:45 


10:00 AM 
10:00 AM 
10:00 AM 

10:00 


10:15 


10:30 
10:45 


11:00 
izis 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11 


Personality Assessment, Assembly Room ^ dX e М 
Holt: The assessment of psychiatric aptitude from the TAT "n NES * 3 ; eee X 
Soskin: Standardized situations as a means of personality appraisal............. | : AME X 
Morton, M.: The Army adaptation of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 


Dreese: A comparative study of attituc 
Wiener: The subtle-obvious factor in vocational and educational success ........... 
Hackman: Can vocational counselors predict the expressed attitudes of their counselees toward the 


counseling situation?... - -- 
Van Dusen: Counseling пее 


ds in adult education 


Statistical and Scaling Techniques, ParlorA....... Seek a да SON NEA ы. Nh 
Mollenkopf: Ап investigation of the variation of the standard error of measurement ....... 


Gulliksen: Effect of item difficulty and reliability on test score skewness |... 


Clark, E. L.: Quest fora random ѕатріе............:: . / 
Pace: The measurement of citizenship activities and opinions in a national sample of college gradu- 


ates 


Performance, ВаШоот.......... | e 
Dudek, F. and Seashore, R. H.: Factorial analysis of arm-hand precision tests eee 


{ speed-up instructions upon the performance of discrete movements in the 
БОШКОЙ, nenm a (Cun кодеин TP ne 

Stellar: A test of the e 
Albert: Experimentally induced chan 


Attitudes, Assembly Room... - „+. А : ube БЕ н 
Campbell, A.: Attitude stability and change: a reinterview study of the national population 


Korchin: Restructuration of attitud 
Smith, M. B.: Personal values as determinants of a political attitude 
: ,M.B.: 


Katona: Expectations and buying intentions of consumers 
Symposium: Some of the Problems of Veterans Guidance, Georgian Room 
Meeting of the Secretaries and Newly-Elected Secretaries of the APA Divisions, Parlor D 


Parlor A 
llege students in terms of LQ.'s determined during childhood 


The comparative achievement of veteran and non-veteran students in 


Factors in Achievement, 
: The status of co 


Embree 
and Frederiksen: 


Schrader 
college 
Fuchs: Relationship of 
and Miller, Joseph: 


scores on West Point qualifying tests to later course grades 

Conrad Institutional standards as a factor in the МШШ Ot a Наар 
; F i a e 

test 

Markey: Opinions of 

The effect of sup 


subordinate enlisted men as measures of supervisor job proficiency 


ervisor’s rank, specialty and sex upon the ratings of professional women 


Brandt: 


NNNN 
Lp cct 
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10:00АМ 
10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:45 


11:10АМ 
11:10 


11:10АМ 
11:10 
11:25 


11:40 
11:55 


11:40 AM 
11:40 
11:55 


12:10 
12:25 


12:00 M 
12:00 
12:15 


12:30 
12:45 
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Other Senses, Ballroom. ..-... „2. wise tS йе ше $ — à we, 253 
Foster and Dallenbach: The аеону an apparatus for odor research $ буса эш и ане ARR BY 255 
Pfafimann and Bare: Salt preference following denervation of {һе{опдие.................. 88. 254 
Harper and Stevens, S. S.: A psychological scale of weight and a formula for its derivation... .. wave 254 
Flynn, J. P.: Lack of randomness in sequences of auditory differential threshold data.......... 254 
Батона As embly И ний. once sae Reese NIU DANK ae samara LOS wee Res Garon ric Pini NI. . 273 
Staudt: The relationship of certain personality’ traits to errors sand correct responses in several types 
of tasks among college women under varying test conditions 0.000000. 273 
Hall, С. S.: Frequencies in certain categories of manifest content and thei irstability à in a long фат 
ЗЕР, чын арыр ш vau айы ee sass Rinse p 7 We esa a ais 274 
Bayton: Performance as a function of expressed and non-expressi sse levels of aspiration.........,... 27+ 
Odbert: An approach to language behavior through a test of word meanings : єз 274 
Psychogalvanic Reflex, Ballroom , г А " . 254 
Lacey: Individual differences in somatic response patterns 254 
Rouke and Kubis: Studies in the detection of deception: I. Determination of guilt or innocence 
from psychogalvanic (PGR) records of delinquents and non-delinquents о... . 255 
Jones, H. E. and Haggard: On the application of analysis of variance to galvanic skin response data... 255 
Kubis: Adaptation of the psychogalvanic response (PGR) to а visual, auditory, and ideational 
stimulus. y oe. cnc. - : н Tp DACH vesc Rus DOR 
Test Validity and Reliability, Parlor A $5 j 201 
Gilinsky: How valid is the Flesch readability ША? зә кр ae pe 26 


Doppelt and Potts: The constancy of item-test correlation coefficients computed ай upper rand 
lower REOUS ii: eere ee MISTER sig tidie rni ct eveta cuchara ннан аа два 


Dailey: Determination of optimal test reliability in a battery of aptitude tests 


Lorrand Golder: Validation of some handwriting scales against personality inventory scores. ves 262 
Quantitative Guidance Studies, Georgian Room s . 300 
Cottle: A factorial study of selected instruments for m: zasurinz g personality and interest. а 300 
Spache: The construction and validation of a silent and auditory work-type comprehension reading 

VES seri train ane pis ore ua mera eres safe Sá Ged ha «hip gee wire: tee a Ыал — E 
Rathney and Roens: ‘An expe stimental longitudinal study of youth counseling . Аз БЕ 300 


Wesman: Separation of sex groups in test reporting. = š . 301 
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AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, APA 
9 AM, Monday 


JOINT MEETING OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLICA- 
TIONS AND BOARD OF EDITORS 


8 PM, Monday, Headquarters Suite 


CONFERENCE OF AFFILIATED STATE 
ASSOCIATIONS 


8:30 AM, Tuesday, Parlor B 
Business Meeting 


POPULAR REQUEST SYMPOSIUM: THE ROLE OF 
PSYCHOLOGISTS IN THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF BETTER HUMAN RELATIONS 


10:00 AM, Tuesday, Ballroom 


Gordon W. Allport, Harvard University В - 
Gardner Murphy, College of the City of New уос 
Goodwin Watson, Teachers College, Columbia University 
CONFERENCE OF AFFILIATED STATE 
ASSOCIATIONS 


1:40 PM, Tuesday, Salle Moderne 


Presidential Address: John Gray Peatman: Psycholo- 


gists Need Strong State Organization 


MEETING OF COMMITTEE OF UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT CHAIRMEN 


2:50 PM, Tuesday, Parlor D 


SELECTED INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


7:00 PM, Tuesday, Assembly Room 


Arranged by the Audio-Visual Aids Committee 


A. Clinical Psychology Films: А Я | 
The Feeling of Rejection Canadian Film Жон. 
G. G. Stodgill (Presented by Psychologic 


Register) ; Elias 
Shades н ИНИТ 5. Army (Introduced by Elias 
Katz) chology) 


Comparative Psy! 


C. R. Carpenter 
gical Society) 


B. Public Information Films ( : 
The Jackson Hole Wildlife Park- ) 
(Presented by the New York Zoolo} 

C. General Psychology Instruction 


Fidelity of Report. Wilbert 5. Ray. 
| а Register) 


(Presented by 


Psychological Cinem " 


Motivation and Reward in Learning. Neal E. 
Miller (Presented Ьу Psychological Cinema Regis- 
ter) 


POPULAR REQUEST PROGRAM: PROGRESS RE- 
PORT ON PERSONALITY STUDIES OF GRADU- 
ATE STUDENTS IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


11:10 AM, Wednesday, Ballroom 
Hanorp M. HILDRETH, Chairman 


E. Lowell Kelly and Donald W. Fiske, University of 
Michigan 


POPULAR REQUEST SYMPOSIUM: SYSTEMATIC 
IMPLICATIONS OF HULL’S LEARNING 
THEORY FOR THERAPY 


1:40 PM, Wednesday, Ballroom 


John Dollard, Yale University 

O. Hobart Mowrer, University of Illinois 
J. B. Rotter, Ohio State University 
Franklin J. Shaw, Purdue University 


THE COMMITTEE ON TRAINING IN CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


2:50 PM, Wednesday, Parlor B 


Informal Report and Open Discussion of Administrative 
Problems 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, FIRST SESSION 


8:00 PM, Wednesday, Parlor A 


ADDRESSES BY INVITATION: PSYCHOLOGY AS 
VIEWED BY NON-PSYCHOLOGISTS 


58:13 PM, Wednesday, Georgian Room 


Ernest R. Hircamp, President-Elect of the 
APA, Chairman 


Psychology and Medicine. Alan Gregg, Director for 
the Medical Sciences, Rockefeller Foundation, New 
York City; Chairman, University Commission to 
Advise on the Future of Psychology at Harvard. 

Psychology and Anthropology, Clyde Kluckhohn, Pro 
fessor of Anthropology, Department of Social Rela 
tions, Harvard University 


STUDENT AFFILIATE MEETING 
8:50 AM, Thursday, Parlor B 


Francis P. Roprnson, Chairman 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, SECOND SESSION 


1:40 PM, Thursday, Parlor A 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
8:15 PM, Thursday, Ballroom 
Cari К. Rocers, Chairman 


Donald G. Marquis: Research Planning at the Fron- 
tiers of Science 


ANNUAL REPORT TO APA MEMBERS 
11:10 AM, Friday, Ballroom 
Donatp G. Marquis, Chairman 


Carroll L. Shartle: Report of the Treasurer 
Helen Peak: Report from the Council of Representatives 
Dael Wolfle: Report of the Executive Secretary for 1948 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


ORIGINAL FILMS 
1:00 PM, Friday, Parlor A 
Arranged by the Audio-Visual Aids Committee 


Motivation and Reward in Learning, Neal E. Miller 
A Study of Twins, H. E. Behrens 
The Feeling of Hostility, Canadian Film Board 


ADDRESSES BY INVITATION: THE RESPONSI- 
BILITIES OF SCIENCE 


8:15 PM, Friday, Georgian Room 
DoNarp G. Marquis, Chairman 


Science in Being and Science as General Knowledge. 
Robert Oppenheimer, Director, Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Social Sciences and the World Today. Jerome N. 
Frank, Judge of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
New York. 


MEETING OF SECRETARIES AND NEWLY- 
ELECTED SECRETARIES OF THE 
APA DIVISIONS 


10:00 AM, Saturday, Parlor D 


DIVISION OF GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 
8:50 AM, Tuesday, Parlor A 
Detos D. Wickens, Chairman 


8:50 am The relationship between mood and the pro- 
duction of affectively toned associates. W. 4. 
Bousfield, University of Connecticut. 

PROBLEM: To test the hypothesis that mood as an atti- 

tude facilitates, in proportion to its strength, the pro- 

duction of affectively consistent content. 

POPULATION: 994 college students tested over a three- 

year period. 

PROCEDURE: Groups of 12 to 120 students were asked 

individually to give ratings on a +5 to — 5 basis of their 

mood, defined as how well you feel. They were also in- 
structed to list on paper verbal associates of the follow- 
ing categories: 1. pleasant items; 2. unpleasant items; 

3. affectively neutral items. The experimenter gave 

signals at successive 2-minute intervals at which each 

subject indicated his progress by underlining the last 
item he had written. The listings were continued for 
periods of 16 to 18 minutes. 


RESULTS: Plots showing the relationship between the 
average cumulative totals of items and the time devoted 
to their production conformed to the modified exponen- 
tial equation: 

п = c(1 — emt) 
In this function, » = total number of items, с = constant, 
e= base e of natural logarithms, and £ = time. Analysis 
of the data indicated that pleasantness of mood was 
reliably and positively correlated with the production of 
pleasant associates. Ratings of mood were not sig- 
nificantly related, however, to the production of either 
unpleasant or affectively neutral items. 
CONCLUSIONS: The original hypothesis may be said t9 
apply to the production of pleasantly toned items, but 
not to the production of unpleasantly toned items. 1n 
order to account for the results it is plausible to assume 
the operation of some sort of mechanism of isolation 
from affect in the case of the production of unpleasantly 
toned material. 


DIVISION ON THE TEACHING OF PSYCHOLOGY 


9:05 Ам The role of a psychologist as a citizen. 
Robert H. Seashore, Northwestern University. 

The constitution of the APA states that our purpose 
shall be “to advance psychology as a science, as a pro- 
fession, and as a means for promoting human welfare.” 
Though we have numerous divisions for the promotion 
of scientific and professional interests we have, as yet, 
relatively few organized approaches to the promotion of 
human welfare except at the level of individual coun- 
seling. Furthermore, although the possible applications 
of psychology to everyday life represent the largest single 
area of probable usefulness to students of psychology, 
we have largely neglected their education for effective 
participation and leadership as members of a community. 

The present study is concerned with the welfare of 
Citizens as members of a community, in which the various 
civic boards are ordinarily the largest single businesses 
in the community, providing its public utilities, educa- 
tion, libraries, recreation, fire and police protection and 
other major group needs. 

Observations are based upor 
in these community organizations: 
for the selection and election of qualifi 
members, (2) the Board of Education, 


n six years of participation 
(1) the civic caucus 
ed civic board 
(3) the Civic 


DIVISION ON 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
1:40 PM, Wednesday, Parlor D 


The Place and Functions of 


Sidney L. Pressey: s 
igher Education 


Psychology in Programs of H 


Business meeting following 


SYMPOSIUM: PROBLEMS OF TEACHING AT THE 
COLLEGE LEVEL 


8:50 AM, Friday, Parlor A 


Organized jointly by the Division on the Teaching of 
Psychology and the Division of Educational 
Psychology 


WirLrAM А. Hunt, Chairman 


Claude E. Buxton: Training for college teaching 


С. К. Carpenter: Teaching aids 
D. B. Harris: Methods in a general college Р 
J. E. Horrocks: “Progressive education” m college 


teaching 
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Planning Board, (4) an informal Community Council 
representing all civic organizations. 

The principal findings are those of the practical 
methods developed by the citizens of a medium sized 
community for dealing with the typical difficulties en- 
countered in dealing with four major aspects of com- 
munity leadership: (1) the democratic selection and 
election of qualified civic officials, (2) the training of these 
officials on the job as effective board members, (3) the 
development of effective procedures for planning to meet 
civic needs, and (4) securing public support to put the 
civic plans into action. 

A psychologist finds such activities a living laboratory 
for the application of his knowledge of clinical, personnel, 
social and business psychology as well as an opportunity 
to adapt scientific methods to problems of everyday liv- 


ing. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
10:00 AM, Tuesday, Parlor A 
Epwarp C. Toruax: There Are Two Kinds of Learning 


Business meeting following 


THE TEACHING OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Maurice E. Troyer: Fields experience 
Ronald Lippitt: Group methods 
R. S. Crutchfield: Honors programs 


THE TEACHING OF PSYCHOLOGY 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 
4:00 PM, Friday, Parlor A 


EuizasetH Dvrrv, Chairman 


concerning teaching 
Esther Milner, Uni 


4:00 pm Student preferences 
method and class structuring. 
versity of Chicago. 

PROBLEM: To ascertain the type of teaching method and 

degree of class structuring preferred by two groups of 

college students given the same subject matter (a course 
in Social Psychology) but taught differently. 

POPULATION: Two groups of college students at the 

sophomore level, 22 in Class I and 16 in Class II. 


PROCEDURE: The informal discussion-group method of 
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instruction was used in both Class I and Class II, but 
a more directive role was taken by the instructor with 
Class II. The course outline and reading assignments 
were the same for both groups. Class I was student- 


structured from the first day with regard to the respec- 
tive responsibilities of instructor and students, required 


ssignments and grading, while Class II was teacher- 
structured in regard to these same points. Class I be- 
came as a result far more permissive in atmosphere and 
far less structured in terms of externally-imposed controls 
and requirements than was Class II. Both groups took 
the same three tests during the course of the quarter, 
Class I doing so on a voluntary basis, with similarity 
in the performance of both classes on all threc tests. 


At the end of the quarter, both groups anonymously 
evaluated the course in accordance with a prepared 
“Course Evaluation” outline. This paper is based chiefly 
on material derived from this student evaluation. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The results would seem to 
corroborate from the student point of view those studies 
in the literature which indicate the greater effectiveness 
of group discussion to lecturing as a teaching medium. 
They would also seem to indicate that most of these 
students do not prefer a completely permissive class 
structuring: they feel they can gain more from course 
material when some type of external controls, intellec- 
tual and formal, are imposed upon them, 


Some of the implications for teachers of psychology of 
this and related studies in the literature will be discussed. 


4:15 pu 


The preparation of a visual aids series for the 
elementary psychology course. Robert S. Harper, 
Harvard sity, D. M. Neu, Psychological 
Corporation, and Ned L. Reglein, John Wiley and 
Sons. 


The interest shown during the last few years in the use 
of visual aids led to the consideration of the problems of 
constructing a set of visual aids to be used in the teach 
ing of elementary psychology. 

The comments of psychology instructors from both 
large and small institutions indicate that the cost in 
time, effort, and expense have made it difficult for in- 
dividual departments to acquire adequate sets of visual 
aids. Present materials seem to contain some subject 
matter which the instructor can not effectively coordinate 
with the cla 


discussion. This may be due to such 
things as the length of the material and the inclusion of 
extraneous information, Other factors are the difficulty 
of setting up bulky equipment and the problem of pro 
jection facilities. 

With these facts in mind, the present program was 
planned to provide the instructor with supplementary 
demonstration material which is: (1) readily available: 
2) casily utilized; and (3) of a participational nature, 

Y new elementary psychology textbook was selected 


and the chapters rated on a five-point scale as to the 
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adaptability of the subject matter to visualization. 
After the important topics in each chapter had been 
selected, the most effective means of presentation was 
agreed upon. This involved deciding between slides and 
motion pictures, color and black-white, and graphs, pic- 
tures and photographs. 

Although much new material was included, this was 
not to the exclusion of already existing subject matter 
of the classical type. The resulting visual aids set con- 
sists of approximately 200 color and black-white slides, 
and a half-dozen motion pictures. (Slides and Fi ms) 


4:30 rx The program for the teaching of psychology 
at the United States Military Academy. T. Ernest 
Newland, University of Tennessee. 

As а result of the suggestion in 1940 by the Army 

Chief of Staff, the teaching of a course in the psychology 

of military leadership was inaugurated at the United 

States Military Academy at West Point. This repre- 

sented the first time psychology, as such, was taught, 

with the full-time cooperation of a profe 


ssional psy- 
chologist, in any service academy. The organization. 
the scope of the course, and certain evolving psychological 
opportunities are described. 


4:45 рм Teaching projective techniques in an academic 
setting. Irving Arthur Fosberg, Tulane University 
PROBLEM: The formulation of a method of teaching 2 
two semester course in Projective Techniques in a gradu- 
ate school of psychology. 
THESIS: It is possible to teach a successful course in 
projective techniques in the graduate school of psychol 
ogy. Such a course should provide for lecture times 
laboratory time and for individua 
with the students, 


consultation time 


The lectures should be devoted (a) 
to the exposition of the theory and 


: inciples of projec 
tive techniques, 


(b) to the discussion of the historical 
development of cach of the 


several testing methods, and 
(c) to the discussion of the v 


к alidity and reliability of each 
projective test method studied. The laboratory time 
should be spent in teaching test administration, scoring 
and interpretation, The individua 
should be spent in priv 
on interpretation, 


consultation time 
ate coaching with special emphast* 


The students who can Most profit from such a course 
are second year graduate students in the clinical psychol- 
ояу program who have 
ments, 


had courses in tests and measure 
Statistics, experimental, abnormal, and psycho- 
dynamics. Also to be discussed will be the problem 
of the choice of text books ү 
number of topics to be 
the total area of 
extensive 


‚ Case material coverage, 
treated in class as compared ш 
projective techniques, intensive У: 
х treatment of projective tests, the theoretical 
tramework which such a course needs, and the place of 
a course in projective 


techniques in the graduate clinica 
psychology program 
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DIVISION OF THEORETICAL-EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
AND 
DIVISION OF PHYSIOLOGICAL AND COMPARATIVE PHYCHOLOGY 


BUSINESS MEETINGS 
8:00 PM, Tuesday, Room 201, Memorial Hall, Harvard 
Universily 
Division of Theoretical-Experimental Psychology 


8:00 PM, Tuesday, Room 205, Memorial Hall, Harvard 
Universily 


Division of Physiological and Comparative Psychology 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


9:00 PM, Tuesday, Room 201, Memorial Hall, Harvard 
University 
Clifford Т. Morgan: Learning Theory from the Stand- 
point of Brain Functions—and Vice Versa 
Smoker for the Divisions of Theoretical-Experimental 
and Physiological and Comparative Psychology 


LEARNING I 
8:50 AM, Wednesday, Georgian Room 


Volunteered papers selected by the division 


EpNA HEIDBREDER, Chairman 


rceptual organization 


Some comments on ре 2 
R. Н. Waters, 


oretical basis of learning. 


8:50 АМ 
as the the 
University of Arkansas. 

Some recent discussions 
theory have emphasized the role 

tion as the fundamental process 1 

organization is claimed to be the à 4 

ment a secondary, proces The paper examines p 

claim. It suggests the following criticisms os the 

theory: (1) Perceptual organization is too Crowe B con- 
cept to account for all forms of learning. Q genna 
ter of perceptual organization is a function o m ne 

presence of needs or drives within the organism. 3) 

The establishment of perceptual organization дедн 

for the control of behavior т ires the concept of rein- 


equi 
(4) Though the distinction between learn- 
gi 
e ds theoreti 


ally valid, experiments 
ablished the fac 


of the nature of learning 
of perceptual organiza- 
n learning. Perceptual 
primary, and reinforce- 


forcement. 
ing and performance 
have not satisfactorily cst s aa А 
сап are id the absence of some form i T un 
ment. Asa result of these criticisms, for w i A 
mental evidence from the literature yall, be a d 
concluded that perceptual organization is no E 


cient cause or conditions ol le: 


t that cither 


arning. 


i fect. in serial learn- 
9:05 Spred [ ‚ isolation effect n serial lear 
ipn veris wem Harvard. University. 


Moncricii Н. Smith, Jr- 


ing. 


PROBLEM: To determine the effect of the isolation of a 
single word in the learning of a 13-unit list of adjectives. 
POPULATION: Forty undergraduates from Harvard or 
Radcliffe. 
PROCEDURE: Materials were presented on a Gerbrands 
Memory Drum. Lists were typed in black on white 
paper, and isolation was achieved by typing one item 
in red ink. The isolated item was always in the eighth 
position in the list. Each subject had one practice ses- 
sion, and one experimental session in which he learned 
a homogencous list and a list with one isolated item. 
Practice effects and list differences were counterbalanced 
in the experimental session. 
RESULTS: Lists containing an isolated item required as 
many trials for learning as did the homogeneous lists. 
Comparison of the serial position curves for the two 
conditions showed that isolation increased the relative 
frequency of correct anticipation, not only of the iso- 
lated item, but of the items on either side of it. At 
all other points the serial position curve for the isolated 
condition fell below that for the hom geneous condition. 
conciusions: Isolation by virtue of adventitious fac- 
tors, such as the color of the isolated item, seems to 
produce a redistribution of effort on the part of the sub- 
ject, without any appreciable change in the over-all 


learning. 

The spread of the isolation effect to adjacent items is 
interpreted as being in opposition to Zirkle’s hypothesis 
of spread of isolation in the spread of effect situation. 
In both cases the effect is to increase frequency of 
response repetition, but in the present experiment the 
repeated responses are correct ones, whereas in the spread 
of effect experiment incorrect responses are repeated as a 
consequence of their proximity to an isolated response. 

Ellen G. Stearns collaborated in this experiment. 


(Slides) 


9:20 am Interaction of meaningfulness and length of 
rest interval as factors in measured reminiscence. 
Claude E. Buxton, Northwestern University. 

PROBLEM: To compare retention curves for syllables and 

for adjectives learned and recalled under comparable 

conditions. 

POPULATION: Two separate groups of 18 college students 

each. 

PROCEDURE: Sixteen-item 

syllables were constructed for serial anticipation learn 

ing. Four practice sessions, then six experimental, with 

a constant order of lists, were used 

mental sessions, for each group (type of material), there 


lists of adjectives and of 


During the experi 
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was a control (no-rest) recall interval, and experimental 
rest intervals of 30 sec., 2, 5, 10 and 20 min. Random 
orders of conditions were used. The pre-rest criterion 
was always 16/16. During rest S scanned light maga- 
zines, being instructed not to rehearse. All lists were 
presented on a rear-projection screen with a cam-driven 
SVE projector. The exposure rate was 2 secs., with 6 
secs., between trials. 
RESUL As length of rest interval increased, recall of 
the syllables first increased reliably, then decreased 
reliably at 20 min. By contrast, recall of adjectives 
first improved unreliably as length of rest interval in- 
creased, and then decreased unreliably by 20 min. 
(These statements were supported by analysis of variance 
for the two groups separately.) Exact comparisons of 


trends in the two experiments can not be made because 
of heterogeneity of variance (Bartlett’s test), but the 
trend of means is clear qualitatively. 

CONCLUSIO? ior Ward, reminiscence occurs reliably 
in syllables, over short retention intervals; forgetting 
soon ensues. Аз for Melton and Stone, reminiscence 
does not occur reliably in adjectives, but the present 
study shows no reliable evidence of forgetting either. 
The difference between the two retention curves lends 
support to an explanation of reminiscence based on 
intra-serial generalization. 


9:35 лм Learning of probable occurrences. 
S. Calvin, University of. Kentucky. 
PROBLEM: How does learning vary with differing degrees 


of intermittent reinforcement? 


James 


POPULATION: 300 students in introductory psychology 
classes. 

PROCEDURE: Five different. combinations of lights were 
exposed, one at a time, 24 times each during a learning se- 
ries of 120 trials. One of these combinations (termed S;) 
was followed intermittently by a buzzer. The other four 
light combinations (termed Sx) were also followed inter- 
mittently by a buzzer, but in a lesser proportion of trials 
than for Sı. Examples of reinforcement patterns em- 
ploved were: 100€; (for Si) vs 0% (for Sx); 8715; vs 
vs 124°; 50€, vs 25%; etc. The subject’s 
tasks were (1) to predict, when a light combination ap- 
peared, whether the buzzer would follow, and (2) to in- 
dicate his certainty regarding his prediction on a 1-to-5 
scale 


RESULTS: Results were analyzed in order to determine the 
effects of var 


"ing reinforcement patterns on learning to 
respond to Si, learning to respond to Sx, learning to 
respond differently to S, and Sx. Results indicated that 
certainty measures of learning closely parallel frequency 
measures. Most effective learning was obtained when 
proportion of reinforcement was high for Si, low for S, 
Progressive decreases in learning were obtained with 


decrease in. proportion of reinforcement for S, and with 
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decreasing differences in reinforcement levels (between 
S$ and S Learning to respond to Si depended, not 
only on level of reinforcement for Sı, but also on level 
of reinforcement for Sx; this latter relationship does not 
appear simple, however. 

CONCLUSION 
tion learning situation involving differing probabilities of 
occurrence, learning to respond to S; is influenced by a 
number of factors, including percentage of reinforce- 


The findings indicate that in an expecta- 


ment S, has received, percentage of reinforcement Sx 
has received, and difference between these percentages. 


BRAIN FUNCTIONS 


10:00 AM, Wednesday, Georgian Room 


Voluntecred papers selected by the division 


DoxaLD B. LixpstEv, Chairman 


10:00 am Effects of electroshock convulsions on learn- 
ing and retention as functions of the difficulty of 
the task. Roger W. Russell, Western State Psychi- 
atric Institute and Clinic and Robert A. Patton, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

PROCEDURE: A series of experiments in this laboratory 

(Braun, Russell and Patton) has indicated that significant 

decrements in both learning and retention follow a series 

of controlled electroshock convulsions when the task 
involved is a five-choice-point maze. 


In the present 
study 120 subjects were exposed to exactly the same 
experimental conditons as in the previous research series 
except that their behavior in learning and relearning 
two tasks of le: 


ser difficulty—a straightaway and a single 
choice-point-maze studied. The 
divided into cight equivalent. groups. 


was subjects were 


Group 1 re- 
ceived 25 daily electroshock convulsions and 24 hours 
following the last convulsion began practice on the 
straightaway. Time records were kept for cach of 25 
trials. Twenty-four hours following the last trial, prac- 
tice on the single choice-point maze began. 
served as controls. 


Group 2 
Group 3 was treated exactly the same 
as Group 1 with the exception that a 30-day rest period 
intervened between the last convulsion and the start of 
practice on the straightaway. Group 4 served as its con- 
trols. Group 5 received preliminary practice on the 
straightaway and learned the maze prior to receiving its 
series of convulsions. Twenty-four hours after the last 
convulsion relearning trials began. Group 6 furnished 
controls for this phase of the research. Group 7 received 
the same treatment as Group 5 except that a 30-day rest 
period followed the last convulsions before relearning 
started. Group 8 served as its control, 

RESULTS: No significant differences were found between 
any of the control and experimental groups in their be 
havior on the straightaway or in the single-choice point 
maze 
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CONCLUSIONS: The results indicate that the effects of 
electroshock convulsions on learning and retention are 
functions of the difficulty of the task involved. 


10:15 ам Deficits in maze learning by rats tested from 
two and one-half to three months after a course of 
clectroconvulsive shocks. Calvin P. Stone, Stanford 

University. 

PROBLEM: To determine whether there is a long-time 

deficit in the maze-learning ability of rats given electro- 


s in infancy. 
white rats: 29 experimentals and 


convulsive shoc! 
POPULATION: Fifty 
27 littermate controls. 

PROCEDURE: In the age period of 20 to 
the members of each litter were given daily electroconvul- 
sions. From birth until the end of the experiment, all 
animals were handled nearly every day to minimize the 
likelihood of fear responses continuing after the convul- 
sion series. From 75 to 90 days after the last shock, all 
were trained on the Stone multiple-T maze, two 
Rats not satisfying the criterion 
trained for 6 more days, 


30 days, half of 


animals 
trials daily for 20 day 
of 3 successive perfect trials were 


one trial per day. 

RESULTS: Comparing 
40 trials, the mean of the 
and of the control group, 111.3. 


a difference arising by chance is .05. А 
son for trials 31 to 40 gives 
als and 7.2 for the con- 


the total number of errors made on 
experimental group was 139.8, 
The probability of such 


The corresponding compa 
means of 14.6 for the experiment 
trols, This difference is reliable at the .02 lev Lo . ў 

The percentage of animals satisfying the criterion of 
mastery was greater in the control group. Sixty seven 
per cent of the controls met the criterion, as against 31 
per cent of the experimentals. This difference 1s reliable 
at the .01 level. 

Despite these differences, 
almost completely. 

The data are not yet comple x f 
CONCLUSIONS: A series of electroconvulsions given rats 
л a deficit їп maze learning which 
an 75 days after the last 
this reflects a per- 


the distributions overlapped 


tely analyzed. 


in infancy. produced 
could be demonstrated more th 
convulsion, It is believed likely that 
learning ability. 


manent reduction in maze | К 
«l on in collaboration with 


This experiment was carrie 
Mr. Paul В. Porter. 


the two body sides 


Conditioning involving i 
Kellogg, Indiana 


10:30 am i 
after hemidecortication. ЛЕ. N: 
University. 

The present investigation l 

the effect of removal of one-half of the neocortex upon 

the buzzshock flexion conditioning of both sides of the 

Six laboratory dogs with complete or nearly с 

plete ablation of the cortex of one cerebral hemisphere 

The animals were supported during 


was designed to ascertain 


om 
body. 


served as subjects 


so that 


training by means of leg-slings and hammoc 
they were irce to lift any or all of the feet. 

The conditioned response training was both bilateral 
and unilateral. In the bilateral procedure the condi- 
tioned buzz was followed by a reinforcing electric shock 
delivered simultaneously to each of the hind feet. In 
unilateral conditioning, the shocks were delivered to the 
right hind foot for a series of trials, then to the left hind 
foot, again to the right hind foot, and so on. The ease 


of transfer of the CR from one side to the other was thus 
observed. 
Results show no fundamental difference in the rate or 


efficiency of learning on the two body sides. Some of the 
subjects, it is true, learned faster with the normal or un- 
affected limbs; but others gave superior results with the 
incapacitated members. The variations are adequately 
explained by the principle of individual difference, with- 
out reference to the cortical insult at all. The only con- 
sistent effect of the brain damage seems to have been a 
slightly longer latency and a slightly greater amplitude 
for the CRs occurring on the affected body side. 

Although hemidecortication produces profound effects 
in the reflexes, in posture, in locomotion, and in vision 
in the dog, we can find no evidence that it affects the 
(Slides) 


speed or efficiency of learning of the flexion CR. 


10:45 am The effect of bilateral removal of the pre- 
frontal granular cortex on delayed response per- 
formance and emotionality in chimpanzee. Robert 
А. Blum, Yerkes Laboratory of Primate Biology. 

Removal of the prefrontal areas in monkeys results in 
loss of the ability to perform delayed response under the 
usual conditions. Jacobsen found a similar effect in two 

s of emotional responsiveness 

The present experiment was 


chimpanzees, as well as lo: 
to frustrating situations. 
undertaken in order that analysis of the animals’ per- 
formance on an extensive series of tests might serve better 
to define the nature of the function which is disturbed. 
Two chimpanzees, one a preadolescent male and the 
other an adult castrate female, underwent prefrontal 
lobectomies. The experiment yielded the unexpected 
result that both animals were able to achieve a high level 
of performance on spatial delayed response up to the 
longest intervals tested (4 minutes for one of the subjects, 
1 minute for the other). Prior to operation the young 
male had been a subject in an experiment on simple 
Mis 


postoperative performance was similar to that of an un 


matching and generalized matching from sample 


operated control, both showing considerable retention. 
The prefrontal chimpanzees show marked emotional re 
activity to disturbing or frustrating situations without 
their 


from lowe. 


noticeable departure preoperative 
‘These animals are still being tested, so no precise descrip- 


tion of the lesion is possible. However, estimations at 


the time of operation indicate that all the tissue anterior 
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то a plane 4 to 5 cm. posterior to the frontal pole on the 
dorsal surface and 1 to 2 cm. posterior to the pole on the 
ventral surface was removed. (We believe that the 
posterior margin of this lesion invades the region usually 
described as areas 8 and 6 of Brodman.) This experi- 
ment was done in collaboration with J. S. Blum and Dr. 
Karl Pribram. 


LEARNING II 
1:40 PM, Wednesday, Salle Moderne 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 
B. F. Skinner, Chairman 


1:40 pm Ап experimental test of the non-selective prin- 
ciple of association of drive stimuli. Howard H. 
Kendler, University of Colorado. 

PROBLEM: Rats, trained under simultaneous hunger and 
thirst drives in a T-maze with water in one goal box and 
food in the other, were found to respond appropriately 
during test trials when motivated either by hunger or 
thirst. One explanation assumed that the subjects de- 
veloped distinctive anticipatory eating and drinking re- 
sponses prior to their experimental experiences. This 
study provides a test of this hypothesis by subjecting 
animals raised on a liquid diet (thereby precluding the 
development of distinctive anticipatory cating and 
drinking responses) to essentially the same experimental 
situation. 
POPULATION AND PROCEDURE: Because seven white rats 
raised on a milk-iron-copper liquid diet refused water, 
it was necessary to modify the maze situation so that a 
milk-water solution appeared in one goal box, while dog 
checkers appeared in the other. During the training 
series both the experimental (13 rats raised on a liquid 
diet) and the control (12 animals raised ‘normally’) groups 
had equal experiences with the contents of both goal 
boxes. The test trials for both groups consisted of one 
daily trial following deprivation of either food or the milk- 
water solution. 

RESI 


: During the test series the performance of the 
experimental and control groups were essentially similar. 
The percent of appropriate responses in both groups 
could be attributed to chance. However, two subjects in 
each group gave definite evidence of having learned to 
respond appropriately. 

CONCLUSIONS: Due to the similarity of the performance 
of the control and experimental groups, and the ability 
of some experimental animals to learn the problem, the 
data are interpreted to be inconsistent with a non-se| 
principle. 


ctive 
The results of this and other experiments аге 
discussed in terms of a selective principle of association 
which asserts that only those drive stimuli which are 
themselves reduced became connected to rewarded re- 
sponses 
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1:55 PM Response latency asa function of the amount of 
reinforcement. David Zeaman, Brown University. 
PROBLEM: To determine: (1) The functional relation- 
ships between the amount in grams of a positive rein- 
forcement and one or more parameters of empirical 
acquisition and extinction equations containing latency 
of response as dependent variable; (2) the effects of a 
change in amount of reinforcement on latencies late in 
the stages of acquisition. 
POPULATION: 101 male albino rats. 
PROCEDURE: 7 groups of 8 or morc animals were given 
well-spaced training (1 trial-a-day) on a simple elevated 
runway (Graham-Gagné type) with amounts of food rein- 
forcement weighing .05, .20, .40, .60, .80, 1.60 & 2.40 
grams. When response latencies had reached stable 
asymptotes (20 trials), the 4 groups receiving .20, .40, 
-80, & 1.60 grams were extinguished with massed trials. 

The groups receiving the largest and smallest amounts 
had their rewards interchanged and were then given 8 
additional daily trials before extinction. 

Following acquisition, the 40 animals of the .60 gram 
group were divided into 5 equated subgroups and given 8 
more daily trials with the following amounts: .05, .20, 
-60, 1.20, & 2.40 grams. These animals were also sub- 
jected to massed extinction trials 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: (1) The family of compara- 
ble learning curves generated by the varying amounts of 
reinforcement differed significantly with respect to equa- 
tion constants representing the final limit or asymtote of 
latencies. The parameter representing the rate of ap- 
proach to these limits remained unchanged, (2) The plot 
of log latency as a function of log grams of food yielded 
а curve negative in slope and slightly positively accel- 
erated over the range tested. 
to extinction of the larg 


(3) The greater resistance 
er amount groups was indicated 
by the systematic variation of the extinction equation 
constants controlling rate-of-approach to the final level. 
(4) Changes in amount of reinforcement late in acquisi- 
tion shifted latency asymptotes in the expected direction 
but to a greater than expected degree. (5) Certain the- 
oretical implications and 


considered. 
(Slides) 


relations are 


2:10 PM Preliminary report on a device for the fur- 
ther quantification of operant conditioning. F. C. 
Frick and George A. Miller, Harvard University. 

In recent years a large number of experiments have 

been reported which have involved the lever-pressing 167 
sponse of the rat. On the basis of these experiments 2 
number of general principles of behavior have been de 
nved;. At present these principles suffer from a lack of 
precision and it is apparent that the behavior of the rat 
in the lever-pressing situation needs further quantifica- 
tion and more detailed analysis, 


This work has, for the Most part, implicitly assumed 
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that a fair account of the entire behavioral sequence in- 
volved can be obtained by the examination of a single 
sumption seems par- 


member of the sequence. This 
ticularly doubtful under conditions where the response 
to the lever is not always reinforced. Under these condi- 
tions the rate of response to the lever would appear to be 
partially determined by the presence of discriminative 
cues and secondary reinforcement, the importance of 
which have been amply demonstrated by recent studies 
of Spence and others. 

An apparatus has been designed to permit the simul- 
tancous recording of two members of the response chain 
involved in the lever pressing situation. The lever and 
iood tray have been spatially separated and the latter 
has been hooked up to a capacity-relay so that a record 
may be obtained not only of the lever-pressing response 
but of a later response in the chain-approach to the food 
tray, Discriminative cues connected with the action of 
an automatic feeding device can be controlled through 
adequate masking noises and secondary reinforceme it in 
the form of tones correlated with lever pressing have been 
put under experimental control. : 

Preliminary results obtained with this apparatus will be 


presented. (Slides) 


2:25pm ‘The acquisition of a response to food under con- 
ditions of food satiation. Edward L. W v - 
versily of Michigan. (Abstract exceeded 300-worc 


limit)! 


SYMPOSIUM: SCALES OF MEASUREMENT 
2:50 PM, Wednesday, Salle Moderne 

ion of Theoretical-Experimental 
Physiological and Com- 
Psychometric Society 


Organized by the Div 
Psychology, the Division of 
parative Psychology, and the 

А, STOUFFER, Chairman 


SAMUEL / 
ns, Clyde Н. Coombs, Charles І. 
5, Су 


Speakers: S, Smith Ste 


Mosier . а. iN 
Discussants: Harold Gulliksen, Quinn McNemar, C. F. 
Mosteller 


MOTIVATION AND BEHAVIOR 


50 AM, Thursday, 
rs selected by the di 


к, Chairman 


Georgian Room 


Volunteered pape 
|. G, BEEBE-CENTEI 


stems associated with the 
tical representation 
(transfer functions) 


8:50 лм ‘The homeostatic S 
and their theore 


primary drives, : соге 
m-functions 


by means of the syste 


^ ‚ three-hundred мога 
і All abstracts which exceeded the t 


limit are omitted from the program 


of servo-theory. George L. Kreeser, Washington 
University, St. Louis. 

In attempts to understand motivated behavior in gen- 
eral, psychologists have found it of value to regard the 
primary or physiological drives as a point of departure. 
One approach to an understanding of these primary drives 
is to regard them as dependent on the homeostatic or 
physiological regulatory systems of the organism (cf. Can- 
non, Adolph, Richter, etc.). The present paper describes 
methods for obtaining a concise theoretical representation 
of such homeostatic systems in terms of the transfer-func- 
tion concepts of servo-theory. 

In previous reports by the author, the possibility was 
pointed out of deriving transfer-functions to represent 
physiological systems on the basis of overall response 
curves of the total system to special test disturbances, 
even though detailed data on the organization and com- 
ponents of the system was not available. In the present 
paper, we are concerned with methods for applying this 
approach to homeostatic systems specifically, on the basis 
of the analogy of such systems to the closed-cycle systems 
of servo-theory. 

Two methods will be described for obtaining the neces- 
sary overall response curves and the associated transfer 
functions, based on the temporal form of the deviations 
of the “regulated variable" from the “‘set-point”’, follow- 
ing disturbance of the system. These methods will be 
illustrated by the treatment of data available on blood- 
sugar tolerance curves on different animals. 

(The work described was carried out during the au- 
thor's tenure as Guggenheim Fellow at the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton, N. J., and with the aid 
of a grant from the Penrose Fund of the American Phil- 
osophical Society). (Slides) 


9:05 лм Studies on the early development of social be- 
havior in puppies. J. P. Scott, Roscoc B. Jackson 
Memorial Laboratory. 

PROBLEM: To develop a normal time schedule for be- 

havioral development in dogs, with particular attention 

to the social relationships involved. 

POPULATION: 14 litters from 7 pure breeds and including 

57 individuals have been studied intensivcly up to 16 

weeks of age and less intensively thereafter. 

PROCEDURE: An attempt was made to develop a routine 

which would provide an optimum standard environment 

for all dogs and which would be somewhat comparable 
to care and training given to human children in home and 
school. The procedure included daily short-period ob- 
servations, weekly physical examinations, a standard 
system of feeding and veterinary care, a general activity 
test, three performance tests, a test of relationships sith 
human beings, and a dominance test of relationships with 


other dogs. 
RESULTS: Social and physical development oí puppies 
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may be naturally divided into five periods whose approxi- 
mate length and characteristic activities are listed. 

1. Birth until eves open: neonatal. 0-2 weeks, nurs- 
ing. 

2. Opening eyes until leaving nest. 2 4 weeks. Teeth 
Solid food 


erupt, walking, special sense organs used. 
eaten, fighting plav begins. 

3. Leaving nest until weaning. 4-10 weeks, physical 
skill and activity increased, playful fighting, great 
changes in relationships with human beings. 

4. Weaning until sexual maturity. 10 weeks to 8-10 
months. Group attacks on one individual in play fights, 
submission to older dogs, hunting. 

5. Maturity. 


CONCLUSIONS: The third period of life appears most sen- 
sitive with regard to determining the nature of social re- 
lationships. Before or after this period, accidents or 
social training зеет to have smaller effects. Individuals 
show some variation in patterns of development. 

The data were collected by M Mary-’Vesta Marston. 


9:20 Ам The development of dominance-submissive 
hierarchy among puppies with attempts to change 
the position of the submissive animal. W. T. 
James, University of Georgia, 

Previous studies have shown that a dominance-sub- 

ssive hierarchy develops in most litters of dogs. The 
present study was undertaken to determine how carly 
this difference appears. During the experiment an at- 
tempt was made to change the position of the submis 
animal. 

A litter of four Dalmatian-setter F1 hybrids, one fe- 
male and three males, were observed in a compctitive 
feeding situation daily from 85 days of age until 5 months 
of age, and thereafter at intervals until maturity. 

A dominance-submissive order was present from the 
beginning of the experiment. 


sive 


Three dogs, the female 
and two males, were about equal in dominance, and these 
dominated the third male, which was extremely submis- 
sive. This order remained unchanged until the animals 
were approximately 115 days of age, when the female be- 
came the dominant animal. 

The aggressive nature of the submissive animal could 
be inereased temporarily by a dosage of .55 cc of alcohol 
per kilo given from 8 to 10 minutes before the c iperiment. 
This would seem to indicate that psychological factors 
as well as constitutional factors play a part in the 
ior. 

Since 


behav 


these dogs were F1 hybrids from pure stock 
parents we could not expect any great difference in size. 
From the beginning of the experiment, however, the fe- 
male was the greatest in size, weighing 7 kilos, with the 
two dominant males next, weighing 5 and 6 kilos, while 
the submissive male was the smallest, weighing 3.7 kilos. 


After the fifth month special care was taken to give the 
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submissive animal plenty of food. 
as well as with the group. 


The dog was fed alone 
Following this procedure the 
dog gained weight and soon equaled that of the two domi- 
nant males. The submissive nature was still present, 
however, and the animal was unable to get enough food 
in the competitive situation. 


SECONDARY REINFORCEMENT 


10:00 AM, Thursday, Georgian Room 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 
Lyre Lanier, Chairman 


10:00 Ам The extinction of a token reward behavior 
sequence, Richard L. Solomon and William W. 
Lambert, Harvard University. 

PROBLEM: In the token reward situation, the amount of 

work which the subject will do after the removal of pri- 

mary reward is considered indicative of the strength of 
the token reward behavior sequence. 


But different ways 
of administering the extinction. conditions might yield 
different apparent strengths. 

POPULATION: Bright children (N = 37), 3-4 years old, 
both sexes, 

PROCEDURE: The experimental group was trained to ob- 
tain candy by working at a work machine to obtain poker 
chips which could then be put into a vending machine 
which produced candy. A control group received candy 
directly from the work machine, For the experimental 
group, extinction was carried out in four ways: (1) the 
work machine gave its usual noi: s, but no token; (2) the 
work machine was shut off; (3) the vending machine gave 
its usual noises but no candy; and (4) the vending ma- 
chine was shut off. For the control group, extinction 
was carried out in two ways: (1) the work machine gave 
sounds, but no candy and (2) work machine shut off. 
RESULTS: The highly reliable results are not. predicted 
by cither secondary reinforcement or expectancy theories: 
For example, extinction 


took place much more rapidly 
when the characteristic sounds of the 


Present in the control 
of this held in the exp 
the nearer the e 


work machine were 
group situation, while the reverse 
crimental group situation. Also, 
nd of the sequence of behavior, the more 
detrimental was the introduction of ex 


tinction procedure- 
Again, the click of the 


machine in the non-token situation 
Was more effective in maintaining behavior than was the 
poker chip of the token reward 
CONCLUSIONS 


situation. 

The token reward situation is much more 
complicated at the human level than has been indicated 
by the work of Wolfe or Mitrano. ‘The type of procedure 
used in extinction is extremely important. (Slides). 


10:15 лм А study of 


lor secondary 


Motivating conditions necessary 
William KO Estes. 


reinforcement 
Indiana University 


Divisions 3 AND б 


PROBLEM: A previous investigation by the writer yielded 
evidence that an originally neutral stimulus which has 
been associated with the presentation of water to thirsty 
animals will subsequently exert a reinforcing effect upon 
responses elicited when the animals are hungry but not 
thirsty. The present experiment was designed to verify 
that finding and to determine whether the presence of a 
Strong hunger drive on the test period is a necessary con- 
dition for the transfer of secondary reinforcing properties. 
POPULATION: Twelve albino rats 110 days old. 

PROCEDURE: A Skinner-type conditioning apparatus was 
First, all animals were pretested for rate of un- 
sing under 24 hour water depriva- 
recorded during a 30 minute 


used. 
conditioned. bar-pre: 
tion; all responses were 
period. 

Next, the two experimental groups of four rats were 
deprived of water for 24 hours, then subjected to 55 pres- 


entations of small quantities of water accompanied by a 
Four control rats did 


characteristic auditory stimulus. 
not receive this training. 

On the test period, motivating conditions were as fol- 
lows, Control group and High-Drive group: 24 hours 
food deprivation, satiated on water. Low-Drive group: 


6 hours food deprivation, satiated on water. 
ion, bar-pressing responses pro- 


During the test r 
duced the auditory stimulus previously associated with 
water reinforcement, but no other reinforcement. 
RESULTS: Rate of responding increased significantly over 
the pretest rate for the high-drive group, but decreased 
for the other groups. o 
CONCLUSIONS: A secondary reinforcer is effective in the 
Presence of some strong drive, but not necessarily the one 
the reinforcer was itself conditioned. 


under which 


(Slides 


10:30 Aw The effect of partial reinforcement on the 


strength of secondary reinforcing cucs. David 


Ehrenfreund, State College of Washington. (Ab- 
stract exceeded 300-word limit). 


Maze learning in the absence of primary re- 
a study of the effective duration of 
( Irving J. Saltz- 


10:45 АМ 
inforcement: 4 
secondary reinforcing properties. 
man, Johns Hopkins University. M 

PROBL Rats can learn a maze when the only reinforce- 

ment is secondary reinforcement previously established 

оп a runway. The reinforcing power is rapidly lost, 
however, The problem here was to determine whether 


secondary reinforcement could be maintained by al 
lating runway trials between the maze learning trials. 
Two groups of 12 naive, hooded, female 


POPULATION: 


Tats, 85 to 130 days old. | 
1. Establishment of secondary reinforcement, 


PROCEDI КЕ: feedi 
у а Ане, а feeding 
Both groups of rats, previously maintained on a feeding 


schedule, were given five runs to food per day for five 
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days їп a small grey runway. The goal box was white 
for half the animals in each group, and black for the other 
half. The animals had to jump up into the black goal 
box or down into the white goal box. 2. Mase learning. 
On the day after the last day of runway trials, 15 runs in 
a single-choice, non-correction, grey U-maze were given 
cach of the rats. That color box in which a rat received 
food on the runway was placed on the nonpreferred side 
of the maze, and the other box, on the preferred side. 
The boxes were not visible from the choice point. None 
of the rats ever received food in the maze situation. The 
experimental group received a runway trial to food after 
each maze trial; the control group received only the 15 


maze trials. 

RESULTS: The experimental group made significantly 
more correct choices than the control group. The con- 
trol animals show an initial rise and then a rapid drop 
in the number of correct choices. The experimental 
animals do not show the rapid drop. 

CONCLUSIONS: Secondary reinforcement can be main- 
tained by interpolating runway trials between the maze 
learning trials. The effect of the additional trials is to 
climinate the rapid loss of the reinforcing properties. 
(Slides) 


LEARNING III 
11:10 AM, Thursday, Georgian Room 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 
Arrutr W. Metron, Chairman 


11:10 am The influence of training in "attention" on 
discrimination learning. Douglas H. Lawrence, 
Yale University. 

PROBLEM: This experiment. inve 

whether or not previous training in "attending" to a cue 

influenced the nature of the association established be- 
tween that cue and an instrumental response in a new 


igated the problem of 


learning situation. 

POPULATION: Forty, male albino rats. 

PROCEDURE: The animals were first trained to respond 
to one cue and ignore another in a successive discrimina- 
tion. In this, black and white versus chain curtains 
(through which the animal had to run) and no-curtains 
were two cues that were combined by random pairing on 
successive trials. Half the animals learned to choose the 
right compartment on trials when the apparatus was all 
black and the left one when it was all white, irrespective 
of whether the curtains were present or absent. The 
other halí of the animals learned to respond to the other 
All animals were then trained on a simultaneous 


cuc. 
discrimination in which both cues were relevant, i.e, it 
could be learned on the basis of either one or both. They 
were then tested by (a) opposing the two cues, (b) remov- 


ing one and retraining the animals, and (с) by remoy ing 
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опе cue, reversing the positive and negative aspects of 
the remaining cue, and then retraining the animals on 
this reversed discrimination. 

RESULTS: It was found that the animals tended to choose 
the cue that they had been taught to attend to when the 
two cues were opposed; that retention and relearning were 
better on this cue; and that the animals could reverse the 
discrimination faster on this cue than on the one they had 
been taught to ignore. 

CONCLUSIONS: The “natural dominance" of a cue can be 
modified by previous experience with that cue, and this 
in turn determines in part the influence that cue has on 
learning and performance in a discrimination situation. 


11:25 AM Expectancy in the extinction of a conditioned 
operant response. John P. Seward, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

PROBLEM: Hull's inhibition theory of extinction implies 
that a learned response must be repeated without rein- 
forcement to be extinguished. Tolman’s sign-learning 
theory, that extinction occurs when reward is no longer 
expected, requires only that the consequences of a response 
be associated with non-reward, not that the response 
itself be made. Ап experiment was designed to test these 
predictions. 

POPULATION: 35 albino rats, 4 to 5 months old, were di- 

vided into an experimental group of 18 and a control 

group of 17, with males and females equally apportioned. 

PROCEDURE: The response was to travel a 3-foot elevated 

path from a starting platform (S) to a goal platform (G). 

Training for all rats consisted of 10 trials to food. The 

following day group E rats were confined on G without 

food five 2-minute periods, while group C rats were 
similarly confined on a third platform (T). Next day all 
rats were extinguished to a criterion of 2 succes: ive re- 
fusals to leave S in 3 minutes. For group E extinction 

trials were preceded and separated by 2 minutes on G; 

for group C they were preceded by 2 minutes on T and 

separated by 20 seconds on G and 100 seconds on T. 

Mr. Nissim Levy collected the data. 

RESU The mean number of trials to extinction was: 

for group E, 5.1; for group C, 10.3. The difference was 

significant at the .01 level. 

CONCLUSIONS: Since the two groups were treated alike 

except that group E spent more time on G without food, 

the results suggest that expectancy was one factor in ex- 
tinction. 


11:25 лм "Place" versus "response" learning in a hu- 
man walking maze. Stanford C. Ericksen, Vander- 
bilt University, 


PROBLEM: To test the applicability to human maze per- 
formance of principles set forth by Hull and Tolman to 
explain animal learning. 


PROCEDURE: Twenty male college students were in each 
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of the Place and Response groups. The apparatus con- 
sisted of four treadles placed in the corners of a small 
room 6 x 7 feet. One pair of diagonally opposite treadles 
served as the goals—A and B, and the other pair the 
starting points, 5, and S». The task for either group was 
to learn 12 correct choices between A and B, starting 
from 5, or Se} There were eight different predetermined 
arrangements of starting points. The correct se- 
quence to be mastered by the Place group was: 
ABBAABABBABA. For the Response group, the cor- 
rect series was in terms of right turns (R) and left turns 
(L) from either S; or S;: RLLRRLRLLRLR. With 
this arrangement the Place learners had to ignore the 
right-, left-turning cues while the Response group could 
learn only if they disregarded Place cues. The criterion 
was two successive errorless trials. 
RESULTS: The data reveal no significant differences be- 
tween the Place and Response groups in: (1) mean trials 
to learn, (2) mean errors to learn, (3) intra-group varia- 
bility, and (4) rate of learning. Split-half reliabilities for 
both mazes ranged from .77 to .98 (using different Si, S: 
sequences). 
CONCLUSION: Place and Response theories (growing out 
of white rat studies) fail to provide a unique explanation 
for the results of this study which provided the same op- 
erational definitions of Place and Response learning a$ 
are used in the rat experiments, A preferred explanation 
is offered in terms of the functional use of ideational di- 
rection and control in the maze situation. 

This experiment. was performed in collaboration with 
Charles R. Porter. 


11:40 am The effect of differential training to single 
stimuli upon the acquisition of a size discrimination 
habit. G. Robert Grice, University of Illinois. 

PROBLEM: Ап experiment has been reported by Lashley 

and Wade in which one group of rats made 200 jumps to 

& small circle in the jumping stand, and a second group 

made 200 jumps to a large one. Both groups then were 

trained to select the larger circle when the two were pre- 
sented together. The group having made the responses 
to the small circle learned the problem with fewer errors 
than the group which had responded to the large. These 
results were interpreted by the authors as disproving the 

Principle of stimulus generalization. It was desired to 

repeat this experiment with a larger number of subjects 

and in a situation not involving punishment and other 
complications of the jumping stand technique. 

POPULATION: The subjects were 20 albino rats of Wistar 

strain. 

PROCEDURE: 


In a specially designed. visual discrimina- 
tion apparatus, ten rats made 200 rewarded responses to 
a single white circle cight centimeters in diameter. An- 
other group of ten rats made 200 rewarded responses to 


a five centimeter white circle. Both groups were then 
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trained in a discrimination problem in which the eight 
centimeter circle was positive and the five centimeter 
circle was negative. 

RESULTS: The group with the preliminary training to the 
eight centimeter circle learned the discrimination prob- 
lem ata significantly faster rate than the group with pre- 
liminary training to the five centimeter circle. This was 
Opposed to the result of Lashley and Wade. 
CONCLUSIONS: The data are interpreted as being in ac- 
cord with the principle of generalization, and as confirm- 
ing evidence for the continuity theory as opposed to the 
Non-continuity interpretation of discrimination learning. 
The result further supports the view that size discrimina- 
tion learning consists of the establishment of reaction 
tendencies to the specific stimuli rather than to a rela- 
tionship between them. (Slides) 


AUDITION 
1:40 PM, Thursday, Georgian Room 
Voluntcered papers sclected by the division 
S. S. Srevens, Chairman 


1:40 рм Function of the auditory cortex: the localiza- 
tion of sound in space. William D. Nef, Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Mariano Yela, University of 
Madrid. | 

PROBLEM: To investigate the role of the auditory cortex 

in the learning of a discriminatory response based upon 

the localization of sound in space. 


SUBJECTS: Adult cats. А | - 
PROCEDURE: Step 1. Experimental animals were trained 


ces T orrect 
to choose one of three food boxes, the cue for the c 


i i iate position. 
choice being a buzzer sounded in the appropriate positi й 
i aved responses were also 


Maximum times for correct del 
measured, 
Step 2. The auditory cortex w 
either one or two stages. 
Step 3. Retention of the discriminatory response won 
i in Stel pi 'asured. - 
layed response established in Step 1 cme > бтв 
і В ests 
training was given if necessary. Control te g 
visual discriminations were made. лн 
RESULTS: 1, Unilateral ablation of the E 
i carne 5 S 
docs not interfere with the retention ot a teart 


based upon spatial localization of sound. onses are de- 
^ aS) ай. 
2. Maximum times for correct delayed resp 
creased by unilateral ablation of the rte 
М м ; йогу corte 
3. Bilateral ablation of the auditory cc nse b 
ed respons 
of the ability to make a learned respo! 
Spatial localization of sound. 
The above results will be discu rtex 
: À 1 y cortex. 
Studies of the function of the auditory 


as ablated bilaterally in 


auditory corte: 
x results in loss 
ased upon 


d in relation to carlier 


se differences on 
1:55 рм The effects of interaural be (т AT 
Е (1 ОЕ, 
the perception of pure tones. W. R. G 


Hopkins University. 
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PROBLEM: Most experiments on interaural phase differ- 
ences have been aimed at understanding our ability to 
localize a sound source. These experiments were de- 
signed to determine what effects, apparent localization or 
otherwise, an interaural phase difference can produce on 
the perception of pure tones. 

POPULATION: 54 Os of both sexes, ranged in age from 7 
to 45 years. 

PROCEDURE: The O, unaware of the nature of the experi- 
ment, was asked to listen to two tones heard in alterna- 
tion, and to report whether the tones were the same or 
different, and later to state what the nature of the differ- 
ence was. Тһе alternating tones, heard in both ears, did 
not change except that the phase difference between the 
two ears was reversed, so that the ear which had been 
leading now lagged in phase, and vice versa. Judgments 
were obtained at 0, 30, 60, 90, 120, 150, and 180° phase 
difference, at two intensities, and at frequencies from 200 
to 2000 cps. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: (1) All Os reported differ- 
ences of some kind of apparent localization. 80% re- 
ported differences in pitch, an effect apparently related 
to diplacusis. 256; reported differences in loudness. 
Miscellaneous kinds of differences were also reported. 
(2) Fewer differences are reported as frequency is in- 
creased, with 50% still reporting some differences at 1200 
cps. (3) Slightly more reports of differences were ob- 
tained at the higher intensity level. (4) The maximum 
number of reports, for any frequency, is received with 
phase differences of about 90°, with fewer reports as the 
phase difference approaches 0 or 180°. Although there 
is some shift in maximum sensitivity toward 180° with 
increasing frequency, this shift is too small to assume 
that the ear is responding to simple time differences. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT: The author is indebted to Mr. 
Michael Wertheimer for assistance in obtaining the ex- 
This research was conducted under 


perimental data. 
contract with Special Devices Center. 


2:10 рм Тһе sharpness of tuning of the auditory mecha- 

nism. J. C. R. Licklider, Harvard University. 
PROBLEM: The aim of the paper is to compare the infer- 
ences drawn from psychophysical experiments with the 
more direct results of physiological experiments on the 
question: how sharply selective is the auditory mecha- 
nism of frequency analysis? It has been argued, to be 
specific, that the function relating the spread of activity 
along the basilar membrane to the frequency of the st imu- 
lating tone can be derived from data on frequency dis- 
crimination and from data on masking. Further infer- 
ences about the distribution of activity in the coch ea 
have been drawn from experiments on beats, trills, pitch 


scales, auditory fatigue, hearing loss, and speech intelli- 
gibility. It is instructive to bring together these contri- 


butions to our ‘conceptual neurophysiology’ and to 
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examine them in the light of the findings of Bék 
has measured the sharpness of tuning of various points 
along the basilar membrane by watching their vibrations 
through a microscope. 


sv, who 


RESULTS: Most of the psychophysical evidence suggests 
that, if we start with high frequencies and work down the 


scale, the frequency selectivity of the cochlear mechanism 
increases (grows sharper) until we reach 1000 cps, then 
remains approximately constant down to 100 cps. 
Békésy's observations indicate, however, that the selec- 
tivity continues to improve with decreasing frequency all 
the way down to 100 cps. Galambos’ data on the selec- 
tivity of single nerve fibers tend to corroborate Békésy’s 
finding, as do the results of experiments on frequency lo- 
calization in the cerebral cortex. 

CONCLUSIONS: The discrepancy between the inferences 
from psychophysical data and the indications of physio- 
logical data suggest that the former are open to rcinter- 
pretation. A reinterpretation is proposed. 


2:25 рм Effects of auditory fatigue on high-frequency 
pitch judgments. W. R. Thurlow, University. of 
Virginia. 

PROBLEM: To determine the effect of auditory fatigue 
upon subjective octave pitch and the difference limen, 
using high frequencie 
POPULATION: Judgments for cach of 5 subjects. 
PROCEDURE: а. Three experiments were carried out with 
cach of 2 subjects on the effects of continued high inten- 
sity stimulation in one ear on the pitch and pitch differ- 
ence limen in the other ear. Pitch was measured by sub- 
jective octave pitch above a 2000 cycle standard; 
difference limen was measured at 10,000 cycles (method of 
constant stimuli). 

b. Experiments were conducted with 5 subjects on the 

effects of continued high intensity monaural stimulation 

(4000 cycles) on the octave pitch function, the difference 

теп at 10,500 cycles, and threshold of hearing at 

4,000 and 10,500 cycles. 

both ears, 

RESULTS: When pitch shifted, it shifted in a downward 

direction. Shifts were negligible at the octave above 

the 2000 cycle standard, compared to shifts at the highest 
frequencies. The pitch shifts obtained were of the same 
order of magnitude for the two cars. However, the pitch 
shift in the car opposite to the one stimulated was not 
necessarily accompanied by hearing 
threshold shifts. When difference limens changed, they 
increased, but shifts in pitch were not alwa 
panied by shifts in difference limen. 


Measurements were made for 


corresponding 


" accom- 
Further. experi- 
ments on day-to-day variation confirmed the lack of high 
relation between pitch and pitch difference limen. 

CONCLUSIONS: Shifts of pitch at high frequencies follow- 
ing continued monaural stimulation are in a dow nward 
direction, of comparable magnitude in cach ear: 
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panying increases may occur in both ears in the difference 
limen. Octave-pitch and difference limen size at these 
frequencies are not highly related. 

These measurements were gathered in cooperation with 
Mr. O. A. Trice. (Slides) 


2:40 Pw Loudness of speech in quiet and in noise. 
Irwin Pollack, Harvard Unive » 
PROBLEMS: (1) To construct a scale of loudness for 
speech, and (2) to determine the effect of a background 
noise mask on the loudness of speech. 
POPULATION: Two to twenty-four experienced listeners 
in various sections of the experimental program. 
PROCEDURE: (1) For the construction of a scale of loud- 
ness for speech, the following procedures were employed: 
(a) monaural-binaural equal-loudness matches, (b) ‘half- 
loudness’ and ‘twice-loudness’ determinations, and (с) 
loudness-level measurements. (2) For the determina- 
tion of the effect of a background masking noise on the 
loudness of speech, listeners matched in loudness the 
speech component of a speech signal immersed in noise 
to normal (noise-free) speech. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: (1) A loudness scale may 
be constructed for speech directly (wthout extrapolation 
from pure-tone data) on the basis of ia weighted average 
of the results of procedures (a), (b), and (с). (2) On the 
basis of this loudness scale for speech (with the assump- 
tion that a masking noise effectively subtracts a constant 
number of loudness units), it is possible to predict fairly 
well the effect of a flat background noise on the loudness 
of speech. 


SYMPOSIUM: COGNITIVE VERSUS 
STIMULUS-RESPONSE LEARNING 


3:10 PM, Thursday, Georgian Room 


NEAL E. Милек, Chairman 


Participants: Ernest R. Hilgard, David Krech, Kenneth 
W. Spence, Edward C. Tolman 


VISION I 
8:50 AM, Friday, Salle Moderne 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 
FRANK А. GELDARD, Chairman 


8:50 лм The MacAdam color demonstrational appar 
Donald A. Gordon and Jozef Cohen, Univer 
sity of Illinois. 


atus. 


The optical system of the color demonstrational ap 
paratus constructed at the Ilinois Laboratory is dis 
cussed. The apparatus is based on a modern design by 
David L. MacAdam of the Eastman Kodak Company 
after those of Abney and Maxwell. The piece utilizes à 
ribbon filament lamp, a large replica grating, four plano 
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convex lenses of varying focal lengths, and two wedge- 
type deviating prisms. 

The following effects are discussed and demonstrated: 
(1) The projection of a large, highly saturated spectrum. 
(2) The mixture of the spectrum to produce white. (3) 
The production of a slit or circle of colored light. (4) 
The production of two slits of colored light and their mix- 
ture. (5) Overlapping circles in complementary colors 
to produce white. The complementaries may be changed 
continuously, (6) Overlapping circles of three primary 
colors to produce white. The primaries may be changed 
continuously, (7) A spectrophotometric curve super- 
imposed on the projected spectrum and its integration to 


produce the color seen of the spectrophotometric curve. 
(9) Demonstration 


(8) "The subtractive effect of filte т 
of colors having equal tristimulus values, but vastly dif- 
(10) The break down of 


ferent spectral compositions. 
Kodachrome slide to its components—a demonstration of 


the theory of three color printing. 


9:05 am Logic for the isolation of the primary color 
receptors by use of Prevost’s colors. Josef Cohen 
and Donald A, Gordon, University of Illinois. 

Color vision, of all psychophysical phenomena, has 
perhaps the most elegant scientific formulation. The 
color manifold can be represented as a closed threedimen- 
sional space with reference to three arbitrary primaries. 
The selection of these primaries is arbitrary since any set 
well as any other set. 
stim- 


Will predict color mixture data а i 
The eye has consistently failed to resolve the visual 
ulus into its components, and the selection of the axes 
must therefore be made with reference to some outside 
Criterion, Helmholtz selected his with color blindhiess 
as a basis, Hering to predict after images, Ladd Franklin 
on a phylogenetic basis. | 

There remains one possibility аз yet ипе: We 
colors of Prevost (sometimes called 


xplored. 
refer to the subjective c 
)—colors produced by the inter- 


the Fechnerian colors | 
he retina by black and white. 


Mittent stimulation of th 


Discovered by Prevost in 1 m 
The most common example is the 


produced by the differen- 


826, there have been at least 


fifteen rediscoveries. 
Benham disk. The colors are 
tial rise and fall of the three receptors. 


If this is true, then the color space need merely be 
which, when pulsed 


explored. When colors are found 


below the fusion frequency, do not give i | 
receptor is being stimulated. 


imaginary (as is 


rise to any sub- 


Jective colors, then only one 


If it be that the receptors of the eye are ; 
у, contour lines may be drawn in the 


probably the cas 


and extrapolated out. 


Color spac | 
, color space are discussed 


Apparatuses for exploring the | : 
action gratings and mirrors; 


filters. 


Optical system with dil Ў 
tunable Polaroid filters: tunable іпгегіегепсе 
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A progress report of the experimental work at the Illinois 
Laboratory is given. 

After the primaries are located by the technique 
described, appropriate rotations are made, and new 
chromaticity diagrams and fundamental sensation curves 
derived. 


9:20 лм An 


attempt to construct a quantitative 
pseudo-isochromatic test of color vision. А. 
Chapanis, Johns Hopkins University. 
PROBLEM: Pseudo-isochromatic plates for testing. color 
vision have been used extensively because of their 
simplicity and great convenience, А major criticism of 
such tests, however, is that they do not measure the 
amount of color deficiency an individual has. This 
paper reports an attempt to construct and validate a 
quantitative test of color vision. 
THE TEST: The test has six charts. Each contains а digit 
made up of colored dots varying in reflectance (Munsell 
values 3/, 4/, 5/, and 6/) on a field of gray dots of similar 
reflectances. The colors are constant in hue (Munsell 
2.5BG) for all plates. They are also constant in satu- 
ration on any one plate, but three different saturations 
(Munsell chromas /2, /4, and /6) are used in different 
plates. The examinee is thus required to discriminate 


between gray and hues differing from grav, Le. in 
saturation, by various amounts. 
POPULATION: The subjects were 574 visitors to the 


Sesquicentennial Exhibition held in Baltimore during 
December 1947. 

PROCEDURE: Subjects were tested individually in ап 
enclosed booth. They were required to read the charts 
slowly and to report exactly what they saw. In addition 
to the test described above, the test battery contained 79 
sochromatic 


plates selected. from four standard. pseudo- 


tests. 

RESULTS: The split-half reliability of the new 
corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula, is 4- 0.964. 
The correlation between scores on the new test and total 
scores on the other 79 plates is +0.938. If the latter can 
be used as an indication of the amount of color deficiency 
The 


new test, however, contains fewer steps than is desirable, 


test, 


an individual has, the new test is reasonably valid. 


construct a 
sion appear to have met with 


CONCLUSIONS: Preliminary attempts to 


quantitative test of color v 
reasonable success. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT: This research was performed under 
Contract N5-ori-106, Task Order L, between the Special 
Devices Center, Office of Naval Research, and The 
Johns Hopkins University. (Slides) 


AM Some variables influencir 


Vernier acuity. 
Katherine E. Baker, Connecticut College tor Women. 
(Abstract exceeded 300-word limit) 
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VISION II 
10:00 AM, Friday, Salle Moderne 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 
WiLLIAM E. КАРРАСЕ, Chairman 


10:00 am Temporal discrimination of {һе сус at 
different positions of the retina. Alex L. Sweet, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this study was to measure, at 
different retinal positions, the sensitivity of the human 
eye in discriminating between stimuli that are separated 
in lime. 
POPULATION: Data were gathered on three observers, 
male undergraduates, of normal vision. 
PROCEDURE: The procedure consisted of presenting two 
small flashes of light to the observer and having him 
report whether the two lights were coming on at the same 
time or at different times. The actual difference in time 
of onset between the two flashes was systematically 
controlled. From the judgments, threshold-values for 
perceiving a time difference could be computed. 

The light-sources were two *'flash-tubes" controlled 
electronically. These two lights were placed tan- 
gentially adjacent to cach other on a horizontal perim- 
eter. Judgments were obtained at the following 
retinal positions: fovea, and 5°, 10°, 20° and 40° in the 
nasal retina. Only the right eye was used. Readings 
were taken in a dark room, with the subjects dark- 
adapted. 

The following were the physical characteristics of the 
stimuli: color, white; visual angle, 14 minutes; duration, 
15 milliseconds; brightness, .25 foot-candles, and rate of 
presentation, once every two seconds. 

The stimuli were presented according to the method of 
limits. The probable error of the “same” or equal-time 
judgments was computed as the threshold. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: A plot of the average 

thresholds against retinal position shows that from the 

minimum value at the fovea (where the threshold is about 

5 milliseconds), there is a slight rise in threshold-value to 

5° in the periphery, followed by a steep rise to 10°, with 

slightly larger thresholds at 20° and 40°. 

This indicates, that the fovea, contrasted with the 
periphery, is most sensitive to time-differences. The 
decreased sensitivity of the periphery is clearly manifest, 
beginning with 10° in the periphery. (Slides) 


10:15 лм The decrease of critical flicker frequency with 
Henryk Misiak, Fordham University. 

PROBLEM: Tt has been demonstrated before that the 
critical flicker frequency (с...) in old people is signifi- 
cantly lower than in young. 
to investigate the 


age. 


The purpose of this study 
form, extent 
decrease in CLA. with age. 

POPE LATION 


was and cause of the 


182 males and 137 females free from апу 
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visual pathology, ranging from 7 to 89 years of age, with 
a mean age of 36 years. 

PROCEDURE: An electronic apparatus with a neon glow 
lamp giving an intermittent light whose rate could be 
controlled by 3 adjustable resistors was used. The 
circular test-patch was 5 mm. in diameter. From the 
distance of 12.8 in. the subtending visual angle was 48 
min. The observations were made with the dominant 
eye. The c.f.f. value of each S was the mean of the 
readings obtained from flicker to fusion and from fusion 
to flicker, which numbered 20 on the average. In the 
carly stage of the research Ss were tested for 10 days with 
the number of readings ranging as high as 80, but when 
no significant day to day changes were found and the 
correlation. coefficient between readings obtained on 
successive days was found above .95, the number of 
readings was reduced. 

RESULTS: The mean c.f.f. under the experimental condi- 
tions of the study was 41.18 c.p.s. for the males, 41.08 for 
the females. The mean c.f.f. for the youngest group was 
42.91, for the oldest 36.04, the latter showing a 1.6 percent 
drop. ‘The correlation between age and c.f.f. was found 
to be — .52, eta .56; the relation, however, was linear. No 
statistically significant changes in c.f.f. from one age- 
group to another were found, except between the young 
groups and individuals over 55. The inter-individual 
variability tends to increase, intra-individual 
variability decrease, with age. 

CONCLUSIONS: The c.f.f. decreases gradually with age; 
however it is only the individuals above 55 years of age 
who will tend to differ significantly from young in- 
dividuals. The decrease seems to be due not to changes 
in the eye itself but to degenerative changes of the 
nervous system. (Slides) 


the 


10:30 Ам Changes in visual perception of flicker, ap- 
parent motion and real motion after cerebral lesion 
Hans-Lukas Teuber and Morris B. Bender, New 
York University College of Medicine. 

Trauma of occipital lobes in man not only produces 
homonymous areas of blindness (scotomata) in the visual 
field, but characteristic alterations of perception in those 
homonymous areas of the field where vision is pre- 
served. This study explores a particular aspect of these 
alterations in function, viz. the concomitant changes in 
perception of intermittent light (flicker) and of motion in 
the visual fields of brain injured subjects. In 28 Naval 
casualties with penetrating wounds of the occiput, 
critical frequencies for fusion of visual flicker (cff) 
were significantly below those of 20 normal controls in 
the center of the visual fields, and at additional points in 
cach peripheral quadrant. In the defective fields, the 
per cent Joss in cidi. (as compared with corresponding 
normal values), was minimal in a zone 10° from We 


fixation point. With increasing eccentricity the loss iP 
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cf.f. increased. Maxima in reduction of c.f.f. occurred 
in homcnymous half fields or quadrants. In regions of 
greatest depression of c.f.f., there were also maximal 
disturbances in perception of apparent movement and of 
actual movement. The apparent speed of objects 
moving through areas of maximum depression in etit 
was increased. This was demonstrated when strips were 
moving at varialle rates through different arcas of the 
field and the subjects manipulated the relative specds 
until they appeared subjectively equal. Thus, objects 
moving at various standard speeds appeared to subjects 
with trauma (but not to the controls) as either abnor- 
mally fast,or clengated, or multiplied. It was concluded: 
(1) neural rather than photochemical factors limit 
flicker percepticn in these brain injured subjects; (2) 
the limiting factor is an (aknormally slow) intermittence 
of cerebral function subserving vision; (3) one and the 
same functional mechanism determines perception of 
flicker, apparent motion, and actual motion after cere- 
bral trauma. 
10:45 Aw Discrimination of simultaneity in а special 
case of the visual-auditory complication experiment. 
J. W. Gebhard, Johns Hopkins University. — 
PROnLEM: To measure the threshold of simultancity for 
for a visual and an auditory stimulus. 
POPULATION: Four trained observers. 
PROCEDURE: Two Llack dots #2” in diameter were sce 
one degree apart on a circular plastic sheet through SER 
was viewed a rotating pointer six inches long and 32 


thick. A synchronous motor and à gear box ppoe 
rates such that time values of five to 50 milliseconds per 
in 10 equal steps. А 


degree of rotation were obtained i Ж. 
click heard їп carphones was randomly synchronized 
With one or the other dot as the pointer passed it. The 
observer fixated the dots binocularly and determined 
Which was coincident with the click at each pointer 
revolution. One hundred judgments were obtained B 
cach of several settings above and below the ш 
rotation at which 759% of the judgments was correct. : 

data were fitted by a method of least squares and pred 
olds were calculated. Investigation included the eflec 


ial position of 

of direction of pointer moremo а Ао pointer. 
th Mes » center of rotatior à 
e dots relative to the ing from 10 to 20 


RESETS: (1) Stable thresholds vary! cre obtained 
: : pae m 
milliscconds depending upon the agg Radial position 
With dots separated by one degree. S 1 the angular 
of the dots was unimportant D ie Ids vate not 
44 7 holds У 
Separation was held censtant. (3) confier across 
affected by the direction of passage a Е к. yerformance 
the retina. (4) Individual differences ile to training 
^ : ittle to E 
remained constant: observers 
after a few trials. 


The discrimination О 
js shown by 


responded 


А í simultancity of a 
x5 | | 
ta aia this method 


Visual and an auditory stimulus 
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to fit the normal probability curve from р = 50 to p = 
160. At threshold (р = 75), the small values obtained 
indicate that discrimination in the complication exper- 
iment can be improved by a method of exact fixation. 
(Research was cariicd cut under Contract N5ori-166 for 
Special Devices Center). (Slides) 


TRANSFER AND INTERFERENCE I 
1:40 PM, Friday, Salle Moderne 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 
W. J. Вкосрех, Chairman 


1:40 pm The retroactive inhibition of a conditioned 
response as a function of extinction during inter- 
polated learning. James Deese, Indiana University. 

PROBLEM: The effect of extinction of an original response 
during interpolated conditioning upon retroactive 
inhibition. 
POPULATION: 16 laboratory dogs. 
PROCEDURE: 4 groups of animals were used in a typical 
retroactive inhibition design. Shock was used as an 
UCS. Group I was conditioned to flex the right rear leg 
to a CS of 800 cycles in 6 series of 20 trials cach. The 
left rear leg was then conditioned to a tone of the same 
frequency for 3 series. Finally reconditioning of the 
original response was made. Group II went through the 
same procedure, except that a CS of 528 cycles was uscd 
in interpolated learning. Group III was subjected to 
simple extinction of the original response during the three 
interpolated series. Group IV served as a retention 
control. Both responses could occur simultancously. 
RESULTS: Extinction of the original response during 
interpolated learning occurred in groups I and 11, but less 
than in group III, since the original response was main- 
tained in strength to some degree by the reinforcement of 
the interpolated response which occurred simultaneously. 
Original learning during interpolated learning in group I 
remained in greater strength than in group П, the CS for 
interpolated learning being different in group П. Retro- 
active inhibition is directly related to the extinction of the 
original response during interpolated learning. Some 
important conditions of extinction (spontaneous re- 
covery, etc.) are influenced by the presence of inter 
polated learning. 
coxCLUsIONS: It is hypothesized that retroactive in- 
hibition of a conditioned resp mse depends upon the 
relative strengths of the responses at the time of re- 
learning. It was demonstrated that the strength of the 
original response could be varied independently by 
extinction during interpolated learning and that this Was 
related to the amount of RI 


1:55 рм The effect of differential extinction on spon 
taneous recovery. Alvin M. Liberman, Wesleyan 


"sily 


Unis 
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PROBLEM: Because the typical extinction procedure does 
not differentially reinforce the many responses which 
may occur, the animal is not required to differentiate the 
primarily extinguished response from other responses, and 
the extinctive tendency may therefore be expected to 
transfer broadly. The breadth of transfer of the ex- 
tinctive tendency possibly determines the rate of spon- 
tancous recovery, insofar as recovery may result from the 
incidental strengthening of the responses to which the 
extinction transferred. These assumptions imply that 
recovery should be reduced following an extinction pro- 
cedure which narrows transfer by causing the animal to 
differentiate the to-be-extinguished response from a not- 
to-be-extinguished response. 
POPULATION: 15 hooded rats and 6 albino rats (all males, 
three to five months old) in each of two experimental 
groups. 
PROCEDURE: Two groups of rats were trained to a 
running-time criterion on cach of two markedly different 
runways, A and В. Both groups were extinguished to a 
common running-time criterion on Runway A: one group 
(double-extinction) was given non-reinforced trials on 
A, interspersed with non-reinforced trials on B; the 
second group (differential extinction) received non-re- 
inforced trials on A, interspersed with reinforced trials 
on B. All animals were tested for recovery on A (five 
trials) one hour after extinction. 


RESULTS: Running-times during extinction indicate that 
the differential-extinction group achieved the greater 
differentiation of the On cach of the five 
recovery trials the differential-extinction group showed 


runways. 


less recovery than the double-extinction group. (The 
differential-extinction group required the greater number 
of trials to extinguish, but the appropriate correlations 
show that this factor does not account for the lesser 
recovery.) 


CONCLUSIONS: Spontaneous 


recove of a running 
response in rats is reduced when the extinction procedure 
causes the animal to differentiate the primarily ex- 
tinguished 


running from a 


response second running 
response. 
2:10 рм Spontaneous recovery of verbal associations as 


à function of number of extinction periods. Benton 
J. Underwood, Northwestern University, 
PROBLEM: Previous studies have shown that when two 
verbal responses are learned to the same stimulus, the 
first learned item tends to recover response strength with 
the passage of time. This phenomenon has been in- 
terpreted as being analogous to spontaneous recovery of 
conditioned responses, It is presumed that extinction of 
the first response takes place during the learning of the 
second. HE the analogy is valid, it would be predicted 


that the greater the number of extinction periods (with 
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number of trials held constant), the less the spontaneous 
recovery of the first learned response. The present 
experiments test this prediction. 

POPULATION: Forty-cight college students. 

PROCEDURE: Materials were lists of 10 paired adjectives. 
The A-B list was always learned to one perfect reci- 
tation. The A-C list was always presented for 18 trials. 
In a series of three separate conditions, a block of 18 
trials on the second (A-C) list was presented 1 min., 5 
hr., and 24 hr. after original learning. In another series 
of three conditions the 18 trials on the A-C list were 
presented in two blocks of nine trials each, these coming 
1 min. and 5 hr., 1 min. and 24 hr., and 5 hr. and 24 hr. 
after original learning. Twenty-four subjects served in 
the two series. In a final condition, all 48 
subjects were presented the 18 trials in blocks of six 
trials each, a block being given 1 min., 5 hr., and 24 hr. 
after original learning. Counterbalancing of conditions 


each of 


was complete. 

For all conditions, controlled association tests were 
given 48 hr. after original learning, followed by the 
rclearning of the original (A-B) list. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIO he prediction is confirmed 
by two measures: (1) the greater the number of 


extinction periods, the less the frequency of response from 
the first list on controlled association tests; (2) the greater 
the number of extinction periods the greater the number 
of trials required to relearn the original list. (Slides) 
2:25 рм The relation between number of confirmations 
of one hypothesi: 


and the speed of accepting & 
R. P. Youts, 


new and incompatible hypothesis. 
Barnard. College. 
PROBLEM: For human subjects working on arithmetic 


reasoning problems, to find the relationship between 
(a) the number of successful solutions by one hypothesis 
and, after that hypothesis fails, (b) the amount of time 
before a particular incompatible hypothesis is employed. 
POPULATION AND MATERIALS: 8O Barnard College 
students, divided into 4 groups of 20 cach, Fifty cards, 
cach with a short arithmetic-reasoning problem; 40 of the 
problems solvable only when the subject uses hypothesis 


A; 10 of the problems solvable only when the subject 
uses hypothesis B 


PROCEDURE: Each subject solved a series of hypothesis-A 
problems followed by ten hypothesis-B problems. Log. 
time in seconds was recorded for the solution of cach 
problem. The 4 groups of subjects received respectively 
5, 10, 20, and 40 hypothesis-A problems before being 
given the 10 hypothesis-B problems. 

RESULTS: |, Time for hypothesis-A solutions smoothly 
and similarly decreased for all 4 groups. On the last 
solution by hypothesis A, the 
differed 


means of the group? 
11.00, when Fu = 4.04), 
with the 5 solution group taking the most time, the 10 


significantly ( F = 
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and 20-solution groups successively more, and the 40- 
solution group the least. 

2. On the first hypothesis-B solution, the groups 
reversed their order of solution-time, with the 5-solution 
group taking the least time, the 10- and 20-solution 
groups successively more, and the 40-solution group the 
most (F = 10.85, when F.a = 4.04). 

3. Difference between times for last hypothesis-A 
solution and first hypothesis-B solution w: significant 
at the ‚01 level for cach group except the one with 
hypoth 
CONCLUSION 
hypothesis is number of pre 


ә 


solutions. 
1. One determiner of resistance to а new 
vious successes on an IN- 


compatible hypothesis. 

2. The results by this method seem reliable 
indicate its further use in studies of acquisition and re- 
jection of hypotheses in humans. 

This study was done in collaboration with Miss Jean 


Kraus. (Slides) 
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2:50 pm А dynamic theory of transfer. George M. 
Haslerud, University of New Hampshire. 
rstanding of the nature 
is the con- 
n of transfer 


: In contrast to the unde 1 
arning and retention 
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general agreement 
various theories 
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and management of le 
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and generalization. 
is that transfer is small in 
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THEORY: 


From analysis o! 


ain new experiments 
of transfer 
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on rats by the author а dynamic concep dier 
emerges. In these experiments the patterning i 
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organ or situation. 
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a. Extinction of the similar, e.g., discrimination problem. 

b. Limitation of the problem by the goal, e.g., goal 
orientation, finality of a goal, etc. 

c. Interferences set up by subsequent goals. 

3. Transfer can be increased. 

a. Powerful backward generalizing properties of goal and 
subgoal gradients, e.g., regard any learning as set 
for only a subgoal and project the problem also to 
the head of the subsequent goal gradient for anticipa 
tion. 

b. Moderate forward transfer in the post-subgoal gradient 
when interferences from end goal are reduced, e.g., 
delay of food at goal weakens end goal gradient. 


(Slides) 


3:05 pm The similarity paradox in human learning: 
a resolution. Charles E. Osgood, University of 
Connecticut. 

The classic statement of the relation between similarity 
and interference in learning is that “the greater the 
similarity, the greater the interference." Yet, the 
limiting case of maximal similarity for both stimuli and 
responses is in the successive repetition of any S-R 
association; neither stimuli nor responses are precisely 
identical from trial to trial, but they are maximally 
similar, and here the greatest facilitation (ord inary 
Previous attempts to resolve this 


learning) is obtained. 
paradox, such as those by Robinson and McGeoch, are 
shown to be inadequate. Analysis and classification of 
ting evidence in the fields of transfer and retro- 
action, utilizing those investigations where the locus of 
similarities is specifiable, vields three empirical law: 
(a) when stimuli are varied and responses are functionally 
identical, facilitative transfer and retroaction effects аге 
obtained, their magnitude increasing with the degree of 
stimulus similarity, (0) when responses are varied and 
stimuli are functionally identical, negative transfer and 


retroactive interference are obtained, their magnitude 


decreasing as the similarity among responses is increased, 
(c) when both stimulus and response members are simul 
tancously varied, negative transfer and retroactive 
interference are obtained, their magnitude increasing 
with the degree of stimulus similarity. When these 
empirical funct ions are integrated within a single frame- 
work, a three-dimensional surface is generated which 
simultaneously represents degrees ol stimulus similarity, 
degrees of response similarity, and the direction and 
degree of cither transfer or retroaction. This for 
mulation (1) is consistent with all experimental data in 
the field, insofar as the writer's analysis of the literature 
has been adequate, (2) integrates the phenomena of 
both transfer and retroaction within a single framework, 
the fact of ordinary 
(Slides) 


and (3) resolves the basic paradox 


learning becomes theoretically. feasible 
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3:20 рм The effects of differential degrees of similarity 
of stimulus-response relations on transfer of verbal 
learning. Irene P. Robinson, University of Chicago. 

PROBLEM: To determine the effects on transfer of 

simultaneously varying the similarity of the stimulus and 

the response. (1) Does the degree of response similarity 
significantly affect amount of transfer, independent of 
different degrees of stimulus similarity? (2) Does the 
degree of st'mulus similarity significantly affect amount 
of transfer, independent of response similarity? (3) 
Do variations in one experimental condition significantly 
modify the effects of the other, i.e., is there a significant 
interaction? 

POPULATION: 63 university students, naive as to purpose 
of the experiment. 

PROCEDURE: Learning material consisted of paired 
nonsense syllables, presented visually. The method of 
adjusted learning was used. Three degrees of similarity 
of stimulus and of response were employed, making 
possible a total of nine experimental conditions. All 
subjects first learned the same list of 8 paired associates. 
The second list learned was determined by the experi- 
mental condition to which the subject had been randomly 
assigned. 

RESULTS: Analysis of variance was performed on the 
difference between number of errors in first and second 
learning tasks. Significant Ё% occurred for response 
conditions and interaction, but not for stimulus con- 
ditions. The amount of transfer is an increasing function 
of response similarity, rate of increase being a positive 
function of stimulus imilarity. The effect of the degree 
of stimulus similarity on amount of transfer is dependent 
on response conditions. 

CONCLUSIONS: Laws of transfer formulated from 
traditional “single factor” experiments have placed 
undue emphasis upon stimulus similarity. Response 
similarity is ап important determiner of transfer, in- 
dependent of stimulus conditions. The effects of 
stimulus similarity can only be predicted if the response 
conditions are known. (Slides) 


3:35 Pw Transfer and retroactive inhibition as a 
function of the drive stimulus. Delos D. Wickens 
and Lyne S. Reid, Ohio State University. 

PRODLEM: The purpose of this experiment is to test the 

following hypothesis: 1. The learning of a new response 

is slower when the drive stimulus is the same for both 
the old and new responses than when it is heterogenous. 

2. There is greater retroactive inhibition when the drive 

stimulus of the original and interpolated learning is 

similar. That is, do drive stimuli (hunger or thirst) 
have the same characteristics as external stimuli in the 
transfer and. retroactive inhibition paradigms? 

POPULATION: 32 female white rats of approximately 100 


davs old 
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PROCEDURE: Following a period of adjustment to 
handling, and straightaway pretraining, sixteen animals 
were placed on food deprivation and sixteen on water 
deprivation. Both groups were then given cighteen 
trials on a T-maze, the goal box on the right arm of the 
maze containing the incentive appropriate to the drive. 

The incentive was then shifted to the left arm, and the 
drive changed for half the animals of cach group (hunger 
to thirst, or thirst to hunger). The drive for the remain- 
der of the animals was unchanged. Afterall the animals 
had run to a criterion of ten correct responses in twelve 
trials on the left, the incentive was shifted back to the 
right arm, and the animals returned to their original 
drive state. They were then run to a similar criterion. 
RESULTS: The hypotheses as originally stated were 
confirmed at a significant level of confidence. 
CONCLUSIONS: This experiment extends the original 
Hull and Leeper studies in the discrimination of drive 
stimuli. First, it demonstrates that the drive stimulus 
easily becomes attached to a response, and second it 
places drive stimulus learning in the frame work of 
learning phenomenon herctofore usually limited to 
external stimuli. 


REACTIVE INHIBITION 
3:00 PM, Friday, Salle Moderne 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 
Cravpe E. Вохтох, Chairman 


4:00 Рм A demonstration of learning based solely on 
the work inhibition drive—a substantiation of 
Hull's concept of SIR. M. Ray Denny, Michigan 
State College. 

PROBLEM: The present study is an attempt to test the 

hypothesis that learning can take place on the basis of 

the work inhibition drive entirely independent of another 
motive, or set to learn or conscious intent to avoid work. 

POPULATION: The final procedure employed 38 

elementary psychology students, 20 experimental and 

18 control subjects, 

PROCEDURE: The following procedure gave the most 

clear cut results. А drum exposure apparatus requiring 

adjustable amounts of work on the part of the subject to 
turn the drum was employed. .S wore a glove and 
turned the handle against a pressure of approximately 

10 pounds in order to present cach new stimulus. The 

stimuli were 6 horizontal lines vaying in length from 

1i" to 2$" and 6 lines varying from 4$" to 51" viewed 
individually through a 6 inch opening. All S's were 
told the experiment was a study of the estimation of 
lengths of lines and the experimental group knew that 
part of the time the drum might turn automatically. 
Whenever S in the experimental group gave the verbal 
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response 5 or 21, the drum turned automatically. For 
the control group the drum never turned automatically. 
All subjects were given 20 trials. 
А steady progression from a mean of 4.7 
“correct” responses on the first two trials (24 judgments) 
toa mean of 10.2 “correct” on the last two trials showed 
undeniable learning in the experimental group. Only 
3 subjects were clearly conscious of the relationship 
between their response and work avoidance. 

In the control group, there was no greater preference 
for the 5 and 21 responses at the end than at the beginning 


of the experiment. . 

CONCLUSION: А response which is followed by the avoid- 
ance of work may be learned without the knowledge that 
апу response is being learned and without the verbalized 
intent to avoid work. (Slides) 


An investigation of the effects of massed 


4:15 PM 
R. B. Ammons, Tulane 


practice of a motor skill. 

University. 
POPULATION: 200 undergraduate women college students, 
naive to rotary pursuit, served as Ss. А 
PROCEDURE: Ss practiced а total of 36 min. each on a 
Koerth-type pursuit rotor, the time being divided ue 
3 12-min. periods. These 12-min. periods were arranged 
as follows: an initial 12-min. period with a premens 
mined length of rest between the successive 20-sec. trials; 
a second 12-min. period of continuous practice, SETHE 
25 min. after the end of the last trial in the initial period; 
a third 12-min. continuous practice period approximately 
24 hrs, later, Ss were run in 7 groups, 6 of 28 Ss and one 


eng I 
of 32. Conditions differed only as to the length de 
Constant rest period allowed between the 36 m 
20-sec. trials in the initial 12-min. practice period. 


m j 5 20 sec. 
These rests for the seven conditions were 0 sec., , 


i s. in length. 
50 sec., 2 min., 5 min., 12 min., or 24 hrs. in leng E 
as to means and standar 


Groups were closely matched 
s were closely ma S 
i ` trial by reduction of 6 


deviations for the first 20-sec. 
Eroups to 24 Ss and one to 20. dd 
RESULTS: Means by 20-sec. trials were Нона initial 
groups, and an analysis made of the effects н. кез 
distribution of practice on warming-up, е 
decrement, and permanent work decrement. се pen ray 
ЖогК decrement summates to a level which is a Pa 
accelerated decreasing function of the length of - 
trial rest; and is subsequently greater duong ыы 
Practice, the greater the initial шын. денй 
ing-up decrement disappears in subsequent se : E 
When initial intertrial rests are 2 min. OF longer, while 
Massing produces a. relatively M 
as much as 30 per cent in performance deve : — 
CONCLUSIONS: Massing of practice has a = > 

mediate and delayed effect on subsequent NER 
and temporary and permanent work decrements. 


or all 


decrement of 


3:30 pm Habit, performance and the detrimental 
eflects of practice in motor learning. Gregory A. 
Kimble, Brown University, 

PROBLEM: A primary assumption behind experimentation 

in motor learning is that it is performance rather than 

habit which is influenced by the characteristic 
detrimental effects of massed practice in the acquisition 
of skill. According to this postulate, skill is acquired at 
approximately the same rate regardless of the practice 
conditions, but performance is reduced to the extent that 
inhibitory processes accumulate as a result of decreasing 
the rest time between trials. A test of this major 
assumption is the purpose of the present experiment. 

POPULATION: Six groups of subjects were used in a 

pursuit rotor experiment. Two of these were control 

groups; four were experimental groups. Individually, 
the two control groups were a massed practice group and 

a spaced practice group. The experimental groups 

shifted in the course of practice from the massed to the 

distributed condition or vice versa. At least 10 subjects 
were used in each group. 

PROCEDURE: The experimental design involved 20 

practice trials, 50 sec. in length for all groups. The 

massed practice control group learned under conditions 
allowing 10 sec. rest between trials; the spaced practice 
condition allowed 70 sec. between trials. Two of the 
experimental groups shifted from massed practice to 
distributed practice after 5 and 9 learning trials. The 
other two experimental groups shifted from distributed 
to massed practice conditions at similar points in learning. 

RESULTS: Performance curves show that the shift in 

practice conditions produces a gradual change in per- 

formance to a level which is predictable from the control 
groups' learning curves. 

CONCLUSIONS: The results confirm the hypothesis that 

it is performance that is controlled by the practice 


conditions. 
TThe author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of 


Miss Marcia Hughes who collected the data. 


4:45PM The influence of the remote association gradient 
in determining the relative difficulty of items in 
serial rote learning. B. R. Bugelshi, University 
of Buffalo. 
POPULATION: 128 college 
nonsense syllable learning. 
PROCEDURE: Each subject learned a serial list of eight 
nonsense syllables for eight trials Ьу the anticipation 
method. A three-second exposure memory drum was 
Subjects spelled out responses which were re- 


students, experienced in 


used. 
corded verbatim. They were encouraged to respond 
freely, even though in error, to cach stimulus syllable, 
were tabulated for each stimulus according to 


Respons 
their locations in the list. 


RESULTS: 1. Remote forward associations diminished 
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with negative acceleration from the first through the 6th 
degree of remoteness in accordance with Hull’s theoretical 
analysis and his description of the stimulus trace. This 
confirmation contradicts a previous study purporting to 
deny the gradient. 2. First order remote associations 
were more frequent for stimuli appearing later in the list 
than for earlier stimuli. This finding suggests that the 
number of remote associations spanning a direct as- 
sociation, as originally proposed by Hull, is not enough 
to account for the relative difficulty of the separate 
items. The remote associations must be weighted in 
accordance with their values. А system of such values i 
suggested which alters Hull's symmetrical curve (show- 
ing greatest difficulty in the middle of a list) to one 
showing the greatest difficulty just bevond the middle, 
corresponding to the usual empirical finding. 3. 
Plotting of actual remote associations spanning the 
several direct associations results in a curve correspond- 
ing more closely to the newly derived one than to 
Hull's original deduction. 

CONCLUSIO 


s 


5: The results support Hull’s deduction of 
the relative difficulty of learning items in a scrial list and 
the concept of the diminishing strength of a stimulus 
trace. By assuming additional properties of such a 
trace, the greater difficulty of learning just beyond the 
middle of a list is explained. (Slides) 


PERFORMANCE 


30 AM, Saturday, Ballroom 


Volunteered papers selected by the division 
Wittiam А. Нехт, Chairman 


8:50 am Factorial analysis of arm-hand precision 
tests. Frank J. Dudek and Robert I. Seashore, 
Northwestern University. 

PROBLEM: 


To determine the nature of factors underlying 
performance on seven measures of visuo-motor co- 
ordination emphasizing precision of movement of pre- 
ferred arm and hand. 

POPULATION: 39 university men in Group 1 (completed); 
100 men in Group H (data collected). 

PROCEDURE: Administration of seven electrically scored 
motor tests under the cycle plan —cycles 1 and 2 on 
first day: cycles 3 and 4 48 hours later, Tests were: 
(1) Arm-hand sway, (2) arm-hand stationary. aiming, 
(3) arm-hand stylus thrusting, (4) straight path stylus 
tracing, (5) irregular path stylus tracing, (6) two- 
dimensional rod-and ring tracing, (7) three-dimensional 
rod-and-ring tracing. 

RESULTS: Intra-day reliabilities (Cycles 3 vs. 4) ranged 
from .66 to .97; inter-day reliabilities (Cycles 2 vs. 4) 
ranged from 44 to .71. Using Thurstone's centroid 
method, three independent factors were extracted and 


tentatively identified as: involuntary arm and hand 
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movements; manipulating a stylus in two dimensions; 
and precision in manipulating a ring in three dimensions 
(including wrist rotation). Procedures for Group П 
were revised slightly to increase test reliabilities and data 
will be analyzed as for Group I. 

CONCLUSIONS 
and of Humphreys, Buxton and Taylor which indicated 
at least one significant cluster of steadiness test scores 
among five tests are here extended to include five other 
tests which appear to involve two additional clusters or 
group factors. The project is continuing to determine 
whether there are still other factors involved in tests 
emphasizing body balance under both static and dynamic 
conditions. 

The experiment is part of a larger project under the 
sponsorship of the Office of Naval Research. Experi- 
menters were: Wayne Holtzman, Robert Houston, 
Douglas Ellis, William Knowles, and Richard Hetke. 


: Previous findings of Seashore and Adams, 


9:05 am The effect of speed-up instructions upon the 
performance of discrete movements їп the hori- 
zontal plane. Judson S. Brown, State University 
of Iowa. : 

PROBLEM: To determine the effects of an increase in 

motivation upon the speed and accuracy with which 

human subjects can execute simple discrete movements 
of the hand and arm. 

POPULATION: Twenty-four male undergraduate college 

students. 

PROCEDURE: The task was that of sliding a light-weight 

pointer across a horizontal surface from one visually 

perceived line to another. Each movement was initiated 
at the sound of a buzzer and was confined to a horizontal 
line lying in the frontal plane. Three lengths of move- 
ment (2.5, 10, and 40 cm.) and two directions (left to 
right and right to left) were studied. Two groups of 
subjects were given the same instructions at the start of 
the test, but one group was, in addition, reminded 
repeatedly throughout the test that speed was important. 

Graphic records were obtained of the 60 reactions of each 

subject. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: (1) For both groups the 

mean movement-reaction time was 0.25 sec, being 

nearly independent of length or direction of movement. 

(2) The speed-up instructions produced only a slight 

decrease in total movement time at the two longer 

distances and an increase at the shortest. (3) Under 
both conditions, the more rapid the initial phase of the 
movement, the larger the constant errors, and the longer 
the time expended in making the final 
rective adjustments. 


secondary COT- 
(4) Both average and maximum 
speed of movement increased markedly with speed-up 
instructions, the obtained increases being almost exactly 
proportional at all three distances for both me 
The function relating speed of 


sures. 


movement to distance 
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appears to be of the general form у = ах? for both groups. 
(5) It is concluded that overall efficiency is altered but 
slightly by increased motivation since increases in speed 


are offset by losses in accuracy. (Slides) 


9:20 Ам A test of the effects of glutamic acid on the 
learning ability of the rat. Eliot Stellar, Johns 
Hopkin 

PROBLE Zimmerman and Ross reported that feeding 


excess glutamic acid to rats of the Sherman strain 
facilitated their maze learning ability. Of subsequent 
experiments on albino rats, one has suggested confir- 
mation of these findings and two have reported no 
facilitating effects. of glutamic acid on learning or 
Teasoning. ‘The present experiments were designed to 
help resolve these conflicting findings by duplicating, as 
nearly as possible, the study of Zimmerman and Ross 


except for the strain of animals used. 

POPULATION: Twenty-eight pigmented rats (descendants 
of the Lashley strain) were used. C 
PROCEDURE: The twenty-eight animals were divided into 


two equal groups matched for weight, sex, and litter. 
Starting at six weeks of age, the animals of one group were 
individually fed a supplement of 200 mgs. of neutralized 
1 (+) glutamic acid with each daily meal of Chick 
Growena mash. ‘The controls were maintained on the 
Same feeding schedule but never received the glutamic 
acid supplement. After fourteen days of such treatment, 
the animals were allowed one trial a day on an eight-cul, 
Single alternation, Warner-Warden maze for twenty-one 
: iven cleven trials on an eight 


days, "The rats were then g AR 


cul, double alternation, Warner-Warden maze 


twenty-four trials on a four-cul, double alternation, 


elevated maze. 

RESULTS: Statistical analysis showed no аг 
differences between the control and glutamic-fed rats in 
any of these tests in respect to the total time and error 
Scores and the number of trials required to meet a 


Criterion of four out of five errorless runs. 
differences remain as the 
ccount for the difference 
at and that of Zimmer- 
evidence for a 


significant 


CONCLUSIONS: Strain ош 
Possible variable that could a 
in results between our experimer Чг 
man and Ross, At present, there is deeds saute 
facilitating effect of excess glutamic аск eecing 
lcarning ability of the rat. 

William D. McElroy collaborate 
(Slides) 


«d in the experiment. 


9:38 АМ Experimentally induced ae чае 
performance of mental кебете». H пе | 
Albert Gasorck, Florence pci радый the 

In collaboration with Hoch, Dur a was 

Mental performance of sixty шке jr aviso 

Measured under the influence ©! orally 3 


: Зереге pror to 
glutamic acid. Tests were administered I 


medication and four and eight months after the begin- 
ning of medication. А follow-up at four months is 
planned. Part of the group was initially placed on 
glutamic acid and part on a placebo (Lactose). At 
the end of four months medication for some of the 
individuals was changed; those who initially received 
glutamic acid being given a placebo and those who 
initially were given a placebo were given glutamic acid. 

Preliminary analysis of Binet scores indicates that with 
glutamic acid a small but significant rise in I. Q. occurs 
whereas those given a placebo do not show such change. 
Pattern analysis of the types of changes occurring on the 
Binet, as well as on other standardized psychological 


tests will be considered. 


OTHER SENSES 
10:00 AM, Saturday, Ballroom 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 
Јонх VorkMANN, Chairman 


10:00 Ax The olíactorium, an apparatus for 
research. Dean Foster, Joseph E. Seagram and 
Sons and Karl M. Dallenbach, Cornell University. 

The low reliability characteristic of much olfactory 
research has been due, in part, to an absence of funda- 
mental controls. Most modern odor-research equip- 
ment permits relatively control of the pertinent 
physical and chemical None, however, 
considers equallv important qualities of the experi- 
mental situation. Although it is generally known that 
adaptation greatly affects subsequent responses, psy- 
chologists continue to conduct experiments їп any 

The results obtained 


odor 


nsitiv 


variable 


convenient room or laboratory. 
under such conditions аге comparable to an auditory 
stimulus threshold obtained on a busy street corner. 

Another weakness with traditional apparatus can 
be ascribed to the great sensitivity of the olfactory 
receptors. 

The present paper first 
equipped to provide a completely controlled odor en- 
Pure odor-íree, or odor-bearing air, of 


describes the instrument 


vironment. 
known humidity, temperature, and pressure, may be 
automatically introduced into this instrument, the 
Olfactorium. It is essentially a glass double chamber of 
250 cubic feet capacity, supplied with automatic air 


purification and control apparatuses. Odorous materials 
pt places and by different 
methods, or if desired, the air in vither chamber ean be 


The observer, after bathing, immediately 


can be introduced at ditt 


left stagnant. 


enters the antechamber of the Olfactorium, dons an 
odorless envelope, and is then introduced into the 
observing compartment 

Гће instrument flexible, and is adapted to a wide 


variety of quantitative and qualitative problems, some 


of which will be described. Data will also be presented 
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concerning the importance in olfactory research experi- 
ments of controlling frequently neglected variables, such 
as specific atmospheric conditions, residual odors of the 
subject, and conditions of stimulation. d 
We are indebted to E. Н. Scofield for the idea of an 
olfactorium and aid in its design, and to the Seagram 
Company for providing the instrument and its installa- 


tion. 


10:15 Ам Salt preference following denervation of the 
tongue. Carl Pfaffmann and John K. Bare, 
Brown University. 

PROBLEM: Earlier experiments have shown that in a 

choice situation, normal rats will prefer a salt solution to 

water when both are available, provided that the solution 
lies above the preference threshold concentration. The 
amount of suprathreshold salt solution ingested is pro- 
portional to the strength of the solution up to a concen- 
tration of 0.9% (approx.) at which concentration the 
maximum preference is shown. 
preference falls off. 


Above this value, the 
Strong salt solutions are avoided. 
In the present study, this behavior was studied following 
surgical denervation of the tongue. 
PROCEDURE: Bilateral removal of either one or both of 
the nerves supplying the anterior and posterior regions 
of the rat’s tongue were carried out. 
groups were studied: 

а. Combined lingual (including chorda tympani) and 
glossopharyngeal (IXth) nerve removal (4 rats). 

b. Removal of IXth nerve only (4 rats). 

c. Removal of lingual (including chorda tympani) 
nerve only (5 rats). 

d. Control animals subjected to sham operations 
(3 rats). 

e. Normal unoperated animals (5 rats). 


The following 


Following the appropriate surgical procedures and re- 
covery therefrom, the salt preference over a wide range 
of salt concentrations was determined. 

RESULTS 


: All groups showed the essential salt preference. 
On the other hand, animals with only the posterior tongue 
region innervated, showed an aversion to salt at slightly 
weaker salt concentrations than did normals. These 
results are considered to be preliminary until histological 
controls on the efficacy of the surgical procedures have 
been carried out. 

CONCLUSIONS: The preference for salt solutions dis 
played by the normal rat is not exclusively dependent 
upon the nerves subserving lingual sensitivity. This 
suggests that sensory than 
lingual taste is essential in initiating this behavior 
(Slides) 


some mechanism other 


10:30 Ам A psychological scale of weight and a formula 
for its derivation. Robert S. Harper and 5. S. Stevens, 


Harvard. University 
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Previous work has indicated the possibility of con- 
structing scales of psychological magnitudes. The 
present experiment was designed to illustrate the con- 
struction of a scale of subjective weight. Twelve ob- 
servers selected the weight which felt “half as heavy" as 
the standard for cach of eight series of weights. Each 
series consisted of a standard weight and six comparison 
weights. The criterion of “half as heavy" adopted by the 
observers was predominantly either (1) that weight which 
“pulls” half as much as the standard, or (2) that weight 
which when added to itself would be judged equal to the 
standard. From the data obtained a scale was con- 
structed relating subjective weight (in vegs) to ph cal 
weight (in grams). The unit of subjective weight, called 
a veg, was designated as the weight experienced by 
lifting 100 gm. j 

When the veg scale is used to measure the subjective 
size of jnds for weight, it is found that they are not equal. 
Jnuds increase rapidly in subjective size as physical 
weight is increased. 

It has been customary to construct psychological 
scales by a kind of graphic integration of fractionation 
data. However, when the fractionation data give а 
simple function in a log-log plot, as they do in this сазе, 
it is possible to derive a formula relating the psychologi- 
cal and physical magnitudes. From the data such а 
formula was derived. The scales obtained from the 
graphical integration and from the mathematical formula 
agree. 


10:45 лм Lack of randomness in sequences of auditory 
differential threshold data. John P. Flynn, Naval 
Medical Research Institute. 

In psychophysics the psychometric function is as 
sumed ordinarily to be a normal ogive, and this form 15 
explained on the basis of the normal curve and the 
binomial expansion. A method of testing the validity 
of this explanation exists in the probability of arrange 
ments and the theory of runs. ‘This method has bee? 
applied to auditory differential threshold data. An 
analy 


is of 476 sequences, each one of 25 elements, 
obtained from four subjects shows that the probability 
of these sequences having arisen from a binomial universe 
to be less than .01. Two rhythms, a fast and a slow опе, 
are indicated by the data, i.c, in some sequences there 
(Slides) 


are too few runs and in others too many. 


PSYCHOGALVANIC REFLEX 
11:10 AM, Saturday, Ballroom 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 
LORRIN Rices, Chairman 


11:10 av Individual differences in somatic response 
patterns. John I. Lacey, Fels Research Institute- 
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PROBLEM: To test the hypothesis of characteristic indi- 
vidual differences in somatic response patterns. 
POPULATION: The main sample consisted of nine preg- 
nant women tested at weekly intervals for nine weeks. 
A supplementary sample of seven college students tested 
three times a week for two weeks was also used. 
PROCEDURE: Palmar conductance, blood pressures, heart- 
rate, and heart-rate variability were recorded during 
relaxation, anticipation of stress, reaction to stress, and 
recovery from stress. The stresses used were: rapid 
controlled association, dificult mental arithmetic, and 
the cold-pressor test. The serial measurements for each 
individual were then compared with those of every other 
individual, in an attempt to discern differential patterns 
of response 
RESULTS: Most subjects could be 
least one other subject, in that statistically significant 


reversals of the direction of discrimination between two 
That is: on the 


distinguished from at 


subjects in a comparison occurred. 
basis of the serial measurements one could 
subject A showed significantly greater heart-rate reac- 
ss systolic blood pressure reac- 


say, €g: that 


tion, and significantly le: 
tion than subject B. 
CONCLUSIONS: The 
that individuals may 
somatic response, and that the dire 


evidence supports the hypothesis 


differ significantly in patterns of 
ction of discrimination 


nd upon the physi- 


between two individuals may depe 
ological variable used. (Slides) 

of deception: I. de 
nee from psychogal 
and non-delin- 


11:25 ам Studies in the detection 
termination of guilt or innoce 
vanic (PGR) records of delinquents : [> 
quents. Fabian L. Rouke, City College of N ew 
York and Joseph F. Kubis, Fordham 1 niter: ily. 

PROBLEM: to determine (1) under what condit 

PGR can be used as a valid index of deception. - 

Whether delinquents are les subject to detection In a пе 

than non-delinquents. 

POPULATION: Eighty (80) delinquen 

rals); ninety (90) non-delinquent controls. 

PROCEDURE: Members of each group MOIS S 

pairs and offered money by an ass tant with instructions: 

that one of them should take it and keep it; NER que 
tioned concerning the money they were to d E Re 
sion; if they fooled the examiner aL ее 

вете w would be penalized. [ 

E is а Шу ҮШ two еч of 4 

Special questionnaire containing critical, emotional anc 


i stioning а 
uring question: со і 
| * ge D.C. amplifier and an 


A minimum of 


ions the 


t boys (Court refer- 


divided into 


OSS 


money; 


Subjects were чи 
buffer questions. record of the 
PGR was taken with a two-sta 
Esterline-Angus recording millia р 
two records was obtained from each object A 
Judgments of guilt or innoce were m ) 


$ a sessi à ths 
i a session.. Foursmon 

Su „ end of each test Sess i 

voici r judge (who had not taken 


meter. 


nce 


later *he examiner and anothe 


part in the experiment) independently made analyses of 
(a) isolated single records; (b) all the records of each 
subject; (c) the records of each pair. 

RESULTS: (1) Analysis based on single records yielded 
low accuracy; based on two records accuracy was sig- 
nificantly above chance; based on the number of records 
deemed necessary by the examiner, accuracy reached 
97%. (2) Comparative analysis of records of paired 
subjects was more accurate than individual analysis. 
(3) Analysis proved reliable after a four month interval. 
(4) Accuracy was not significantly greater for non- 
delinquents than for delinquents. 

concLusions: (1) When the number of records deemed 
necessary by an experienced examiner were obtained 
from each subject, the PGR proved a reliable and highly 
valid index of deception. (2) Although significantly 
above chance, analyses based on only two records are 
not sufficiently accurate for practical use. (3) Delin- 
quents are not less subject to detection in a lie than non- 


delinquents. 


On the application of analysis of variance to 
Harold Е. Jones and 
California, 


11:40 АМ 
galvanic skin response data. 
Ernest A. Haggard, University of 
Berkeley. 

PROBLEM: To examine in detail four frequently used 
measures of the GSR in terms of the assumptions under- 
lying the valid use of the analysis of variance and the 
F-test of significance (that is, that the data po: the 
qualities of: additivity, normality, homogeneity of the 
variances, and the independence of the means and vari- 
ances). The importance of considering these assump- 
tions, regardless of the type of data, lies in the fact that 
if they are sufficiently violated, the conclusions based on 
an F-test may be entirely misleading. 

POPULATION: Fifty boys and 50 girls were tested at 13.5 

and retested at 17.5 years of age. For the two samples 

together, a total of 2305 GSR's to 24 words previously 
rated by the 5% as being pleasant, indifferent, and un- 


pleasant in emotional tone were analyzed. 

PROCEDURE: Each response was quantified їп terms 
of the measures of: Resistance change, Conductance 
change, change in the Log Resistance, and Log of the 
change in Conductance. Separate analyses were made 
for each GSR measure, for the two age groups, and in 
s for the two sex groups in terms of the above 


some с 
mentioned assumptions underlying the analysis of vari 


ance. An additional test was made in terms of the pre 
cision of each of the four measures. 
AND CONCLUSIONS: From the findings of this 


RESULTS 
study, the Log of the change in Conductance measure 
should be used to quantify GSR data because: (a) This 
measure most satisfactorily met the assumptions under- 


s of variance. (b) In addition, of the 


lying the anal 
available measures which legitimately may be used to 
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quantify GSR data, the Log of the change in Conduct- 
ance is most satisfactory in terms of its сазе of computa- 
tion, general utility, relation to the basic data, and 
theoretical generality. (Slides) 


11:55 am Adaptation of the psychogalvanic response 
(PGR) to a visual auditory and ideational stimulus. 
J. F. Kubis, Fordham University. 
PROBLEM: To determine (a) the existence of differences 
in the rate of specific and generalized adaptation of the 
PGR among three different types of stimuli; (b) the effect 
of zero, five and ten minute intervals between the appli- 
cations of the different stimuli; and (c) the existence of 
sex differences. 


POPULATION: Fifty-four male and eighteen female sub- 
jects between the ages of 17-26. 

PROCEDURE: A Latin Square arrangement of subjects, 
stimuli and order of presentation was utilized in the 
experimental design, each subject being presented with 
three different stimuli: a light, a buzzer, and a question 
used as an ideational stimulus. Each stimulus was 
presented successively until the subject adapted to it. 
The criterion of adaptation was two successive failures 
of the stimulus to elicit a PGR reaction. 
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The duration of each stimulus was controlled by an 
electronic interval timer and the PGR response recorded 
by a two-stage D.C. amplifier with an ink recording 
milliameter. 

Three intervals (zero, five and ten minutes) were used 
between presentations of the different stimuli after 
adaptation to one had been obtained. The eighteen 
girls were in the zero interval group for comparison with 
the male zero interval group (N = 18). 

For this type of data a square root transformation was 
also considered and analyzed. 

LTS AND CONCLUSION 


(1) Significant differences 
were obtained among the adaptation rates to the three 
types of stimuli; the quickest to the light and the slowest 
(2) No significant general 
adaptation effects were noted although the trend of the 


to the ideational stimulus. 


data indicated a progressive diminution in adaptation 
(3) No sig- 
nificant effects were produced by varying the time in- 


scores from the first to the third position. 


tervals between applications of different stimuli. (4) 
There were no significant sex differences in adaptation. 
(5) Intercorrelations among stimuli were low, further 
evidence suggesting specificity of adaptation. 


DIVISION ON EVALUATION AND MEASUREMENT 


BUSINESS MEETING 
3:30 PM, Wednesday, Parlor A 


ANALYSIS OF TEST PROCEDURES 
4:00 PA, Friday, Assembly Room 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 
HERBERT S. Conran, Chairman 


4:00 рм The V. D. L; psychomotor scale for the meas- 
urement of manual ability. M.J. A. Van Der Lugt, 
New York University. 

DESCRIPTION: This scale is an individual apparatus test 

consisting of a hattery of ten original tests which have 

been designed to give in a relatively short time a com- 
prehensive picture of a subject’s manual ability, both in 
general and for specific factors. 

After due consideration and experimentation, the 
choice of components has been limited to the following 
factors: speed, pressure, ac uracy, motor memory, and 
static and dynamic coordination. 

Each component is to be measured by two tests, one of 
which is primarily a motor and the other one primarily a 
sensory-motor test. 

POPULATION: The original construction and standard 

ization of this battery of tests was carried out in The 

Netherlands with 2,128 children from 6-12 years equally 

proportioned ах to age. sex, and socio-economic groups. 


An American standardization on children has been 
undertaken with no marked differences in the results. 
RESULTS: Norms for children as well as for adults are 
worked out in percentile tables. The graph thus ob- 
tained shows for a given age group the relation between 
the subscores as well as the placement of the total scare: 
An individual profile can he drawn from the percentile 
norms, 
INTERPRETATION: ‘The 
children reveal: 

1) a gradual development of the primary motor functions 
concerned with increase of age, at least until the age of 
twelve. 


European 


norms obtained оп 


2) small differences in sex performances for several of the 
tests. 

3) small, but distinctly marked differences between the 
socio-economic groups. 

3) a negative correlation. with intelligence for superior 
subjects: a strong positive correlation for feeble minded 
individuals: and no definite correlationship for average 
subjects. 


CONCLUSIONS: The battery is meant primarily for diag- 


nostic purposes, Applications have been made in the 


educational, industrial, and clinical fields in various 
European. countries. and in limited. application in the 
United. States. More extensive research and use 
needed, 
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John W. 


The validity of "persistenc 
sting Service. 


3:15 рм 
French, Educational Te. 
PROBLEM: As part of a large scale test development 
program, the College Entrance Examination Board now 
operating through the Educational Testing Service is 
trying out a number of types of tests not now included in 
its college entrance battery. The primary purpose in 
this program is to better the prediction of college success. 
One type of test being tried is designed to test persistence 
or related traits. 
POPULATION: Applicants to Cooper Union Engineering 
School Class of 1950, U. S. Coast Guard Academy Class 
of 1949, and University of Washington Class of 1951. 
PROCEDURE: Twelve different one-hour tests all measur- 
ing traits in this area have been administered to college 
populations, for whom college grades have been or will be 
obtained. Validity correlations and multiple correla- 
tions using academic tests and “persistence” tests have 


been computed. 

RESULTS: Two out of the three "persi = 
which validity data have been obtained so far raise tie 
multiple correlation between College Board academic 
tests and grades by .04 to .07 above its present level. 
Usions: Present results warrant further studies. 


A final decision on the uses to which "persistence" tests 
results of the other tests which 


ence" tests on 


can be put will await the 
have been administered. 
Robert 
western 


4:30 рм A factorial investigation of flexibility. 
W. Kleemcier and Frank J. Dudek, N ог 
University. 
PROBLEM: The purpose 
the nature of flexibility by f 
Purposes of this study flexibility was ¢ 
type of task to another. — 
f served as subjects. 
in psychology. 
constructed. 


of this study was to investigate 
actorial methods. For 
lefined as the 


ability to shift from one 
POPULATION: Over 200 students 
These were volunteers from various class 


[ 13 tests 
A battery of 13 tes | 
а z asure numerical, per- 


апей to mea 
Within cach area the 


tests univocal (factori- 
ned 


PROCEDURE 
These tests were de 
ceptual speed, and verbal factors. 
attempt was to make some of the 
ally pure). One test of each type, 
to measure flexibility by requiring d 
simple task to another. Thus, on these test: 


[ rceptual task to 

i it f£ -ir ne perceptua 

E d E quently from o! А 
сосе : another, or from one 


sr task to 

another, from one number task a сении 
[ Я T. re tests sigr 

type of verbal task to another ose ам 


i i eere speed tests. 
for machine-scoring, and were speed aie. | 
battery was one а 


however, was des 
S to shift from one 
S was 


i and one-half 
to administer the entire 
hours 

» i : intercorrel 
RESULTS: ‘The test scores will be anm ыы 
i [i ations will be factorially апау 
matrix of intercorrelations W pers 
i whether or 
The important conside ёс" sir bel 
i a: шу” can be extra 
factor called "flexibility сап res 


the number, perceptual spe E 
Ii, for example. 


ated and the 


rations will be 


ed, and ve 
+ those 
obviously present 
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quire shifts of tasks appear on an independent axis 
(regardless of the type of ability represented) then this 
would be evidence for a factor which might be called 
"flexibility" and one which is common to different types 
of tasks. 


4:45 рМ Ап analytical study of reasoning among high- 
school boys. Frederick B. Davis, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. 

PROBLEM: To discover some fundamental characteristics 

of human reasoning ability. 

POPULATION: 789 eleventh- and twelfth-grade boys in 

New York City. 

PROCEDURE: Fourteen short tests of various important 

aspects of reasoning ability were administered without 

time limit, the intercorrelations were calculated, and a 

factorial analysis was made. 

RESULTS: Eleven factors that have variances greater 

than would be likely to occur by chance alone were 

obtained by analy Their nature suggests that 
reasoning ability is far from a unitary trait. 

CONCLUSIONS: Four of the eleven uncorrelated factors 

that have variances greater than would usually be 

ascribed to chance were identified as reasoning abilities: 

Practical reasoning, deductive reasoning, syllogistic 

reasoning, and reasoning in reading. In evaluating an 

adults reasoning ability, it appears that we should 

A comparison with 


consider at least these four factors. 
data on reasoning ability reported by Thurstone and by 
Guilford and Lacey has been made. 


STATISTICAL AND SCALING TECHNIQUES 
Y:50 AM, Saturday, Parlor A 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 

E. LoweLL Кету, Chairman 


An investigation of the variation of the stand- 
William G. Mollenkopy, 


8:50 лм 
ard error of. measurement. 
Princeton University 

By making several assumptions about the moments of 
the scores on a pair of parallel tests, it was possible to 
derive a relationship between the standard error of 

measurement and the magnitude of the total score on a 

test in which items are scored +1 when correct and 0 

when not correct. In the resulting equation were in- 

volved the standard deviation, the skewness, the kurto 
and the matched-halves reliability of the scores on 


the test. 

To test the adequacy of this equation, a large scale 
empirical study was carried out using a sample of 1,000 
answer sheets on a test of 256 items. Nine synthetic 
tests were drawn from this test by means of йїбїй-апайувї. 
data. Each of three degrees of skewness (negative, zio 
and positive) was combined with each of three degrees 
of kurtosis (platy-, meso-, and lepto-kurtosis) in planning 
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these tests. The actual magnitude of the standard error 
of measurement was found for cach unit and for cach five 
units of total test score on the synthetic test. The 
values predicted by the theoretical equation were com- 
pared with those empirically observed and also with 
those of the curve of best fit between total score and 
standard error of measurement. 

For the test material used, in which guessing was an 
unimportant factor in success on an item, substantial 
agreement was found between the theoretical and the 
observed values. The zero-slope straight line resulting 
from the usual assumption that the standard crror of 
measurement is constant was found to be an accurate 
representation of the observed standard error only when 
the score distribution was mesokurtic and had negligible 
skewn Under these conditions, furthermore, the 
theoretical curve reduces to a zero-slope straight line. 
(Slides) 


9:05 Aw Effect of item difficulty and reliability on test 
score skewness. — /Tarold Gulliksen, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

PROBLEM: Can the third moment (m;) of the test score 
distribution be determined from item parameters? 
PROCEDURE: Test mean, variance, reliability and validity 
have been expressed as functions of a difficulty, reliability 
and validity index for each item. A similar expression 
for m, involves many terms of the form X (where x, 
Y, and z stand for item scores). Appropriate approxima- 
tions for these terms will be discussed. 

RESULTS: For the case of chance relationships ym, = 
=p(1 ~ p)(1 — 2p), which is a maximum when p= 21+, 
and a minimum when р = .79-. 


For a test of items of the same difficulty. perfectly 
correlated, the third moment is Кт» (K is number of 
items). 

A general equation which will use some reasonable 
approximations to Exyz will ke presented and illustrated 
with data. 

CONCLUSIONS: To maximize skewness use items with the 
highest item-test correlations. For negative skew, all 
these items should be answ red correctly by 21467 of 
the group. 


For positive skew they should he answered 
correctly by 179-б of the group. 
To obtain a distribution with zero skew 
1. use all items of 50^, difficulty, or 
2. match cach item of difficulty 50 + c, and item-total 


correlation г, with another item of difficulty 50 — е and 
Hem-total correlation n. 


l'ests which have an item difficulty distribution which 


is perfectly symmetrical around the 506; point, will show 
a negative skew if the casy 
total score than do the dif 
positive skew if the 


items correlate higher with 
difficult items, and will show a 


difficult items correlate higher with 
total score than do the easy ones 
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9:20 лм Quest for a random sample. Edward L. 
Clark, Northwestern University. 

PROBLEM: To obtain empirical evidence for the useful- 

ness of the standard error formula for the mean of a 


sample. 


POPULATION: Five thousand leaves from a ginko tree and 
over 20,000 words from a dictionary measured for length: 
75 sections of English students weighed, measured, and 
tested; 3500 students grouped according to month of 
birth whose high school rank, test scores, and college 
grades were noted; 2000 applicants for admission who 
were tested; and miscellaneous other groups such as sex 
groups for numerous entering freshman classes whose 
grades were considered, 

PROCEDURE: For cach of the populations mentioned 
above samples were selected quite as one might select a 
single sample for an investigation. The variability of 
sample means was compared with the variability of 
sample means which one might expect from a knowledge 
of the individual differences in the population. 

RESULTS: In general the variability of the sample means 
Was greater or even much greater than would be antici- 
pated from a knowledge of individual differences. An 
exception to this general finding was the randomness of 
height and weight means of the 75 sections of English. 
and of the high school records, test scores, and grades of 
those students arranged according to month of birth. 
CONCLUSIONS: The use of the standard error formula for 
many samples is of doubtful value in anticipating the 
means of successive. samples, 


Frequently samples аге 
not random samples of any identifiable population and 5o 
to consider them may lead to erroncous conclusions. 


9:35 ам The measurement of citizenship activities and 
opinions in a national sample of college graduates. 
C. Robert Pace, Syracuse Universily. 

MAJOR PROBLEM: to appraise the role in society (pat- 

ticularly in regard to citizenship) played by college 

educated men and women, relating this to the pattern of 

education received in college. 

MINOR PROBLEM: to develop scales for measuring the 

amount and level of participation in citizenship activities; 

and scales for measuring the “desirability” of opinions 

with Tespect to politics, government, civic relations, and 

international affairs. 

POPULATION: All living U. S. college graduates whose 

last names began with “Ка.” Data were obtained by 

questionnaire from 63% of this group, and bias was 

checked by interviews with a sample of the non respond- 

ents. 

PROCEDURE: Two activity 


scales, similar to psycho- 
physical scales, were pre 


pared to measure participation 
in politics and civic affairs. 


Four opinion scales were 
prepared to indicate the 


3 a а 
extent to which alumni opinion: 
correspond to the opinions of experts. те 


‹ These scales we 
included in 


the national survey of college graduates 
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conducted by the Research Department of Time Maga- 
zine. Scores were obtained on these scales and the 
Tesu'ts analyzed in relation to various educational, socio- 
logical, and psychological factors: for example, graduates 
of Liberal Arts colleges vs. Technical vs. Professional 
schools; large vs. small schools; men vs. women; marital 
status groups; age groups; occupational groups; regional 
groups. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 

graduates engage in very few political or civic activities; 
another fifth are very active—writing letters, signing 
petitions, contributing money, etc. On 9 of the 24 
opinion statements, the majority opinion of college 
graduates runs counter to the majority opinion of the 
experts. Patterns of participation and opinion are 
presented, together with technical notes on the methods 
of scale analysis and the test-retest consistency of the 


About one-fifth of college 


activity and opinion scales. 


FACTORS IN ACHIEVEMENT 
10:00 AM, Saturday, Parlor A 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 

C. RonERT РАСЕ, Chairman 
10:00 лм The status of college students їй terms of 
IQ's determined during childhood. Royal B. 
Embree, Jr., University of Texas. | 
PROBLEM: To discover the relationships betw сеп meas- 
ures of mental ability determined during childhood and 


i > gradua- 
Scores on college aptitude tests, entrance to е u А 
tion from college, field of study and the completion o 


graduate or professional study. 

POPULATION: Graduates of the ^ 
i у ^ (me. 

High School, 1921-1945, who attended college m" 

PROCEDURE: (1) Follow-up. The IQ's of approximately 

951 of these persons were 


University of Minnesota 


1200 graduates were secured. pe i 
tái to oie Data were available for 477 a 
degrees, 127 advanced degrees and 64 honor x E 
(2) Equation, Equations were established. — 
IQ's and scores on the 1937 A. C. E. examination. 5 
€quation of these two measures provided a ues 

Which could be applied to many situations. (3) ine T 
used in this study was the mid-equated value of five gs 
determined from group intelligence tests. The aie 
tribution of mid-equated IQ's was closely END t me 
of 1916 Stanford-Binet 10%.  Mid-equated 10% corre- 
lated 0.60 with school marks, 0.82 with 1916 Stanford- 
Binet 1¢ 's, 0.78 with 1937 Stanford-Binet IQ's and from 
0.80 to 0.86 with scores on the A. C. E. 


: 's of various groups 
RESULTS: (1) Mean childhood IQ’s ot variou gn p 
118; bachelor's degrees, 


Were as follows: college entrants, ess HS and 
123; advanced degrees, 126; honors graduates, 133; 

Phi Beta Kappa, 137. 
degrees ranged from 95 to 180. \ 
produced many estimated mean IQ's, 


The IQ's of persons who received 
. (2) Use of the equation 
of which the fol- 
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lowing are especially significant: national college fresh- 
men, 113; freshmen in highest and lowest colleges re- 
porting to A. C. E. (1937), 133 and 100; teachers colleges, 
109; 90th and 10th percentiles of national population of 
college freshmen, 133 and 100. 

CONCLUSIONS: (1) That college populations are highly 
selected in terms of IQ's but that there is tremendous 
range in the IQ's of those who take bachelor's and ad- 
vanced degrees in various areas of study. (2) That col- 
leges in 1940 attracted a relatively large proportion of 
high deviates in IQ but only a fraction of those in the 
general population who were of generally superior 
mental ability as measured by IQ. (Slides) 


10:15 ам The comparative achievement of veteran and 
non-veteran students in college. William B. 
Schrader and Norman Frederiksen, Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton. 

This study was made possible by funds granted the 

Educational Testing Service by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. 
PROBLEM: To determine whether or not veteran students 
show higher college achievement, in relation to aptitude, 
than non-veteran students. Further plans include 
attempts (1) to relate differences in achievement to 
biographical data and attitudes reported in a question- 
naire, and (2) to compare veterans who were enabled to 
go to college by the GI Bill and those not needing these 
benefits, 

POPULATION: This report is based on 3,756 students in 

five colleges. (Eleven thousand students in sixteen 

colleges are included in the entire study.) These institu- 
tions were chosen to represent various geographical 
regions, private and public institutions, coeducational 
and men's colleges, and schools of liberal arts, engineer- 


ing, and agriculture. 

PROCEDURE: For analysis, the population was divided 
into six groups homogeneous with respect to institution, 
curriculum, and date of entrance. (Twenty-seven such 
groups are included in the entire study.) Veteran and 
non-veteran students were compared, using analysis of 
covariance techniques which provide significance tests 
for differences in errors of estimate, in slopes of regression 
lines, and in residual achievement after adjustment for 
differences in aptitude. 

RESULTS: Results of the analysis for each of the six 
groups will be presented in terms of the probability that 
differences in errors of estimate, slopes, and residual 
achievement. might have occurred by chance. The 
criterion was freshman average grade; the predictors 
included measures of high school success and entrance 
test scores. 

CONCLUSIONS: Differences between male veterans and 
male non-veterans in residual achievement аге con 
These differences are in favor of the 
(Slides) 


sistently small. 
veterans in the majority of the comparisons 
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10:30 am Relationship of scores on West Point qualify- 
ing tests to later course grades. Edmund F. Fuchs, 
Personnel Research Section, AGO. 

PROBLEM: To evaluate the effectiveness of a screening 

test in selecting from the applicants for admission to the 

West Point Military Academy those most likely to be 

successful in the academic course of stud 

POPULATION: Three forms of the screening test were 

administered to three classes on admission to West 
Point. The total population involved is 2549. The 
number of cases involved in specific relationships varies 
from 84 in one class in a foreign language to 977 in one 
class in the common subjects of Mathematics and Eng- 
lish. 

PROCEDURE: Several alternate forms of a specially 
developed test, consisting of a subtest in artificial 
language usage in mathematical ingenuity, were ad- 
ministered entering classes at West Point Military 
Academy. Correlations between part and total tests 
Scores were computed as predictors of course grades and 
over-all academic average. 

RESULTS: 1. Scores on the total test predict grades in 
Specific courses almost as well as the scores on the 
favored sub-test. 2. Correlation coefficients tend to 
become smaller for the more advanced college courses. 
3. Correlation coefficients are highest for mathematics, 


next highest for English, and most variable for specific 
foreign languages. 


10:45 Aw Institutional standards as a factor in the 
validity of a scholastic aptitude test. Herbert S. 
Conrad, Educational Testing Service, and Joseph M. 
Miller, Queens College. 

PROBLEM: To what extent does the validity of a college- 

aptitude test vary according to the type of institution in 

which it is employed? 

POPULATION: 4300 first-term, male freshman students 

classified according to the institution attended, as fol- 

lows: 941 attending 9 engineering schools; 1790 attending 

17 universitie 


; 199 attending 2 agricultural and mechani- 
cal colleges; 1145 attending 16 colleges; and 225 attend- 
ing 4 teachers’ colleges. A further sub-classification 
was made according to presence or absence of a chapter 
of Sigma Xi at the institution (24 institutions had such a 
chapter; 24 did not). All students took the same 
scholastic aptitude test, all were follow ing the same 
nominal curriculum, all were assigned on average 
semester-grade on a 10-point scale, and all later took the 
same comprehensive achievement test 

PROCEDURE: For cach of the 48 institutions separately, 


the correlation was computed between the scholastic 
aptitude test and the 


two criteria of average semester- 
grade 


comprehensive achievement test score, 
Coeflicients were then averaged for each class or sub- 
class of institution 


and 


RESULTS: Substantially higher validity coefficients were 
found, on the average, in the engineering schools, uni 
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versities, and agricultural and mechanical colleges than 
in the colleges or teachers colleges; and in the Sigma Xi 
institutions than in the non-Sigma Xi. 

In general, the higher the average aptitude-test score 
of students in a given type of institution, the higher was 
the average validity coefficient. 

CONCLUSIONS: The higher validity of the scholastic 
aptitude test in the type of institution with superior 
standards probably reflects the superior accuracy of 
grades in this type of institution. Other possible factors 
include: better academic motivation of students; supe- 
rior curriculum; and superiorteaching. Institutions with 
superior standards attract superior students, who in turn 


encourage the maintenance of superior standards. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT: This study is based on records from 
the Burcau of Naval Personnel. 


11:00 am Opinions of subordinate enlisted men as 
measures of supervisor job proficiency. Stanley C. 
Markey, Personnel. Research Section, AGO. 

PROBLEM: This study was made to determine: (a) The 

feasibility and methodological problems of obtaining in à 

military situation, enlisted men's opinions of their duty 

supervisors. (b) A usable technique for evaluating the 

opinions in terms of supervisors! job proficiency. (с) 

The reliability and validity of such a criterion measure 

POPULATION: Approximately 800 short essays by sub- 

ordinates expressing thcir opinion of the work of their 

375 supervisors were procured from food service personnel 

at eight Army installations. Subordinates ranged 1n 

grade from private to master sergeant; supervisors from 
sergeant to master sergeant. 


PROCEDURE: A simple, single page form, Opinion Survey: 
was developed which listed seven guide questions for the 
subordinate in evaluating his supervisor. The sub- 
ordinate was unidentified. No limit on time was set for 


completing the form although usually less than 20 min- 
utes was required. 


: Subordinates’ opinions were independently 
scaled by three research analysts into five rater defined 
classes reflecting the degree of supervisor proficiency 
expressed. Preliminary rater reliabilities for single 
installation samples vary from .78 to .89. 

Factors affecting reliability such as length and number 


of opinions for cach supervisor, grade of supervisor and 
An indication of the 
validity of the opinion ratings will be presented by 
correlation with other criterion ratings by the supervisors 
peers available for a part of the population, and with the 


results of an. experimental efficiency. report. for enlisted 
теп. 


subordinate were investigated. 


James H. Burke and Joel T. Campbell collaborated in 
the experiment. 


11:15 лм ‘The effect of supervisor's rank, specialty and 
sex upon the ratings of professional women. uy 
man Brandt, Personnel Research Section, AGO 
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PROBLEM: To investigate the effect of the supervisor’s 
rank, specialty and sex (as well as the rater’s own rank 
and specialty) upon performance ratings based on 
assignments of thirty days or longer. 
POPULATION: More than 1500 women medical specialists’ 
have been screened for the Regular Army. One of the 
instruments, the Evaluation Report, was completed by 
three to six supervisors who had intimate knowledge of 
the applicant's performance. This instrument, assaying 
both professional competence and personal character- 
istics, combined the forced choice technique and special 
rating scales. In addition, scores on а Biographical 
Information. Blank and on an Interview Blank were 
secured for cach ratee. 
PROCEDURE: Correlational techniques are being em- 
ployed and analvsis of variance and co variance will be 
The latter will disclose sources of variability and 
their respective significance with respect to the ratin $ 
(1) obtained from supervisors of varying rank, specialty 
and sex, (2) received by ratees of varying rank and spe- 
cialty and (3) assigned to both the parts and the total 
Evaluation Report. These groupings will be used Ко, 
ascertain the effect and the relationships between ER 
and BIB scores and interview ratings. 
RESULTS: As a result of the anal 
following will be obtained: 
(1) Do supervisors of a given rank, 
certain ranks or specialties of ratecs: 
(2) Do certain supervisors use particul 
Certain rating scales exclusively? 
(3) Are certain ratees rated more highly 
ticular trait scales: 
The collaboration of 
acknowledged. 


made, 


, answers to the 


specialty or sex, favor 
ar sections of all or 


on all or par- 


Kenneth R. Wood is gratefully 
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11:40 AM, Saturday, Parlor A 
rs selected by the div 


Volunteered pape 


GEoRGE. К. BENNETT, Chairman 


itv f a? 
How valid is the Flesch readability formula? 
ow d S 


y, Tufts College. 

"validity of the Fle 
of judged readab 
ate college students. | 
of equal-appearing 


11:40 am 
Alberta S. Gilinsk 
PROBLEM: To test the 
formula against a scale 
POPULATION: Fifteen literate 
PROCEDURE: Thurstone's “method of- атр 
intervals” for attitude scale construction was us 


alidity. 


sch readability 


ty. 


Seventy-five samples of 
es, including pulp fiction and 
rated for reading сазе. д The 
correlated with ‘Flesch 
evised formulas) on 


establish a criterion of v: 
prose from various soure 
technical treatises, Were 
median judged values 


а # iginal and г 

counts’ (based on both origin + и mats 

foe ti To avoid the objection that Judgments 
оа ч 


of subject matter from 
ries of prose samples 
rby various 


were 


these samples. 
do not dissociate difliculty 
a second se 


ditficülte of language, 
iculty of languag ten to orde 


subject was writ 
Кас 


based on the same a 


sample descri 
Members of the laboratory h 1 
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the writer’s usual style, a number of specific facts about 
rod and cone vision. Readability ratings of these sam- 
ples were again obtained as a validity criterion for the 
Flesch index. Further work now in progress aims to 
show the relation between electrically recorded eye 
movements during reading and the difficulty of the 
material read, as measured by Flesch scores on the one 
hand, and judged difficulty on the other hand. 

RESULTS: Validity coefficients are reported and inter- 
preted for both phases of the study. Correlations be- 
tween readability judgments and Flesch counts range 
from .61 to .81. 

CONCLUsIONS: The suggest that the Flesch 
formula is a highly valid index of readability. A reading 
difficulty scale has been constructed which should prove 
useful not only for writers but for research on reading and 


results 


remedial training. 


11:55 ам The constancy of item-test correlation co- 
efficients computed from upper and lower groups. 
Jerome E. Doppelt and Edith M. Polls, Pysychological 
Cor poration. 

PROBLEM: The paper deals with the results of an empiri- 

cal investigation into the relative constancy of item-test 

coefficients of correlation computed by using only the 
upper 27% and lower 27% of the cases. 

POPULATION: Three successive sub-samples of 370 cases 

each were selected from applicants for admission to 

schools of nursing. Each subject had taken a General 

Information test and the three sub-samples were similar 

with regard to mean and standard deviation on this test. 

PROCEDURE: Item-test correlation coefficients were com- 

puted for each of the three sub-samples and for the total 

group by means of the upper and lower 27% method. 

The coefficients based on the combined group of over 

1000 cases were used as the criterion for picking items 

with item-test coefficients within seven selected ranges. 

For these items, the standard deviations of the co- 

efficients based on the sub-samples were computed and 

compared for the selected ranges. 

RESULTS: The mean values for the seven groups of co- 

eflicients range from .27 to .58. There is practically no 

variation among the standard deviations of the groups; 
the smallest standard deviation is .06 and the largest is 

08. If allowance is made for variance due to grouping, 

the standard deviations are somewhat lower. 

CONCL method for computing item-test 

coefficients by using upper and lower 27° seems entirely 

satisfactory when there are 100 cases in each of the upper 
and lower groups. With this number of cases the stand- 
ard deviations of the coefficients compare favorably with 
the standard. errors of product-moment and Disertai co- 


ustons: The 


efficients. 


12:10 PM 
battery of aptitude tests. 


Determination of optimal test reliability in a 
John T. Dailey, Lackland 
Vir Force Вахе. San Antonio, Texas 
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PROBLEM: In an aptitude battery of finite length com- 
posed of homogeneous tests, how reliable should each 
test be in order to maximize the composite validity of the 


battery? 
POPULATION: Air Force Enlistees. 
PROCEDURE: With tests composed of homogencous 


items, test validity and reliability vary concomitantly 
with the number of items, and varying the length alters 
both reliability and validity. Shortening the test d2- 
creases both its validity and correlation with any other 
test by the same proportion. Thus the decreas:d 
validity is partially offset by decreased correlation with 
the remainder of the battery. The real criterion for dz- 
termining optimal test reliabiity (and hence length) 
is the amount that each test contributes to the multiple 
validity. Items should be added to a given test only if 
their addition will increase the multiple validity more 
than would the addition of a similar number of items of a 
different type. Procedures are presented for determin- 
ing when to cease adding items to each test in the battery. 
RESULTS: It is demonstrated that as homogencous items 
are added to a given test, the amount cach successive 
item adds to the multiple validity falls off sharply. Thus 
the last items of a long test of highly valid items may add 
less than the first items of a much less valid type. Both 
theoretical and empirical results are presented to illus- 
trate a method of approximating optimal test length and 
reliability. 

CONCLUSIONS: While 


individual items should be as 
reliable as possible, it is very inefficient to utilize with 
reliabilities in excess of .60 if they are to be used only in 


weighted composites. Only rarely will types of items be 
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valid enough to justify including more than 15 or 20 in a 
given battery. Using tests of optimal reliability may 
substantially increase the multiple validity of a battery 


of fixed length. 


Validation oí handwriting | scales 
against personality inventory scores. Maurice 
Lorr and Jacob V. Golder, Veterans Administration. 

PROBLEM: To validate a series of handwriting scales 


12:25 рм some 


developed by Lewinson and Zubin against unitary Bor 
sonality traits based on factor analyzed self-inventories. 
POPULATION: A group of approximately two hundred 
graduate student volunteers were used as subjects in this 
study. 

PROCEDURE: The subjects were asked to write as а test 
of imagination a full page story on a standard sheet of 
unruled bond paper when presented with a "Thematic 
Apperception Card. A specially prepared. personality 
questionnaire consisting of selected items with the 
largest loadings on nine factors isolated by the Guilfords, 
Mosier, Reyburn and Taylor, and ‘Thurstone was then 
administered. Samples of handwriting drawn from cach 
sheet were analyzed and rated for fifteen variables by 
means of the Zubin Scales. The handwriting rating? 
were then intercorrelated with the inventory scores and 
the resulting correlational table analyzed to identily 
the outstanding clusters of variables. à 
CONCLUSIONS: The significant intercorrelations of 
handwriting and questionnaire variables will be рге 
sented and discussed in the light of previous studics- 
‘The meaningful clusters of variables identified will be 
described and interpreted. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
1:40 PM, Tuesday, Parlor A 
Florence L. Goodenough: Methods of Appraising Child 
Personality with Particular Reference to Projective 
"Techniques 
Business meeting: НАкоър H. ANDERSON, Chairman 


BEHAVIORIN EXPERIMENTAL PLAY SITUATIO NS 
8:50 AM, Wednesday, Salle Moderne 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 


WirLARD С. Orsox, Chairman 


Ж ; : ; { { ia 
8:50AM А comparison of the social behavior of deaf an 
H . : V 

non-deaf pre-school children in an experimental pla? 


H " + Н S Ww IA 
situation. Grace M. Heider, University of Kansa 
PROBLEM: To investigate the ways in which the language 


limitations of young deaf children affect their socia 
behavior. 

POPULATION: 132 non-deaf children, ages 2:5-4:1, ant 
96 deaf children, ages 2:11-7: 2, from four different mem 
ory school groups. 

PROCEDURE: The experimental situation was a com 
petitive one in which a ball was sent through à spira 
trough in a screened box. The apparatus, which wat 
designed so that it could be used by only one child at ? 
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time, was presented to pairs of children for fifteen minute 
periods. Records were kept by quarter minutes of what 
went on between the members of each pair and the se- 
quence of shots was tabulated. 

RESULTS: 1. With the non-deaf there was a much greater 
tendency for one member of a pair to dominate a game; 
with the deaf the two members played more nearly on 
equal terms. ‘This difference showed both in the de- 
scriptive records of behavior and in the distribution of 
shots. 

2. When the games were classified according to degree of 
structurization it was found that 62% of those played by 
the non-deaf and only 25% of those played by the deaf 
children fell into the more highly structured types. 
CoNcLUsIONS: Differences between games of deaf and of 
non-deaf children could be explained partly by the more 
effective ways in which the non-deaf children used 


language to gain control of the situation without pro- 
o attack or to withdraw. These 


hat the social environment of the 
deaf child is in many ways more diffuse and less sharply 
oriented than that of the non-deaf and raises questions 
as to the effect of this environmental situation on the 


development of personality. 


voking the partner t 
differences indicate tl 


ng children in play interviews 
as related to the extent and quality of self-regulation 


of their early schedules. Amy К. Holway, and 
Esther В. Frankel, Merrill Palmer School. (Abstract 


exceeded. 300-word limit) 


9:05 Ам Behavior of your 


nent of dependency and aggression 1n 


9:20 am  Measurem ggression in 
doll play. Pauline Snedden Sears, University of 
Towa. 


PROBLEM: Development of а method by which succorant 
and nurturant forms of dependency and two types of ag- 
gression can be identified and measured in a standardized 
doll play situation with young children. _ 

POPULATION: A preliminary group of thirty preschool 
children, and an experimental group of 45 children, ap- 
proximately half of each sex, ranging in age from 3-5 to 
5-2 years, white, the majority from middle class families. 
PROCEDURE: Categories relating to succorance and nur- 
turance were derived from а theoretical analysis of the 
necessary consequences of parent-child relationships. 
‹ being applied to the doll play of a 
The final set of categories had 
rver reliability. They were 


These were revised by 
group of thirty children. 


a satisfactory degree of obse 3 ; 
» „е > H ) 
then used to record the play of the experimental group 


during two experimental sessions, the duration of which 


i i ^d chi zi ed 
varied for individual children but each of which provid 


; е 5 ial doll 
approximately twenty minutes of. non-tangential 


play. 


RESULTS: Dependency responses 
(1) succorance: 1 


he implicatior 


were defined for these 
help is solicited or 


purposes as including: 
| a that help is re- 


a need is expressed with t 
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quired; (2) nurturance: direct, personal help, protection 
or care is given another; (3) mutual affection: two or more 
dolls are made to show affection mutually; (4) mutual 
companionship: two or more dolls perform an activity 
with a companionship goal; (5) loving or approving state- 
ments are made about a doll. 

Aggression responses were classified in two chief sub- 
groupings: (1) stereotyped aggression: within normal 
limits, conventional; (2) nonstereotyped aggression: out- 
side normal limits, fantastic. 

The use of the method will be discussed in terms of the 
sex and age differences obtained in the various measures. 
Lois Jean Carl and Eleanor Hollenberg assisted in the 
(Slides) 


experiment. 


A comparison of children’s fantasies in two 
John Elderkin 


9:35 AM 
educated projective techniques. 
Bell, Clark University. 

PROBLEM: The present study attempted to compare 
systematically the fantasies produced by young children 
on a verbal level in a picture story situation and on a 
motor level in an equated doll play situation. The pur- 
pose was two fold: to demonstrate a methodology for the 
comparison and the normative application of projective 
methods, and to evaluate a revision of a projective pic- 
ture set proposed by Amen. 

POPULATION: The subjects for both tests were thirty in- 

tellectually superior children, five, seven, and nine years 

of age, equally divided between the sexes. 

RESULTS: The results were based on the comparison of 

the themas elicited, the affective values to the subjects 

of the stimulus areas presented, and the age and sex differ- 
ences in responses in the two techniques. 

1. More responses were given to the doll play situation, 
but a larger percentage of these were non-thematic. 

2. Both techniques elicited a large percentage of re- 
es which were concerned with the reenactment of 
but there were significant differences 


spons 
social situations, 
between the techniques in the incidence of various 
strongly affective thema. 

3. Clinical psychologists succeeded in “blind match- 
ing" of the protocols from the two sets. 

4. There was a positive correlation between psycholo- 
gs on selected personality traits revealed by 


gists’ rankin 
on these same traits 


the protocols and teachers’ ranki 
based on behavior observations. 
group of seven year old children responded 


5. The 
more emotionally than the five and nine year old groups. 
conciusions: The picture story method evoked essen- 
tially the same personality pictures as those stimulated 
by the doll play technique, although the level of the fan- 
tasy brought out by the two methods differed. The 
methods were amenable to quantitative analy- 


projective 
sis and normative study. 
vely with Vera A. Simpkins, Clark University.) 


(The research was carried on 


cooperati 
(Slides) 
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CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 
10:00 AM, Wednesday, Salle Moderne 


Volunteered papers selected by the division 
LEONARD CARMICHAEL, Chairman 


10:CO AM Effects of cup, bottle and breast feeding on 
oral drive of newborn infants. Robert R. Sears, 
University of Iowa. 
PROBLEM: To determine whether the amount of oral 
stimulation during feeding influences the strength of the 
sucking reflex and the frequency of spontaneous oral 
activities. 
POPULATION: Sixty fullterm newborn white infants, born 
in the Department of Pediatrics, Kansas University 
Medical Center, Kansas City, Kansas. 
PROCEDURE: Twenty babies were fed by breast, twenty 
by bottle, and twenty by cup during the first ten days of 
life. The duration of the sucking response to manual 
stimulation was measured twice daily. Three categories 
of spontancous oral activity were observed by a time- 
sampling method four times daily, 100 seconds per time. 
Amount of crying was measured during three thirty 
minute periods daily. Appetite was judged on a three- 
point scale at three of the daily feedings. 
RESULTS: 1. Average duration of the sucking response, 
to test, did not change during the ten days in the bottle 


or cup fed groups, but increased steadily in the breast fed , 


group. 

2. The three groups did not differ in frequency of spon- 
tancous oral activity, including thumb-sucking. 

3. There were no significant differences between groups 
їп amount of crying, 

+. The breast fed group showed poorer appetite during 
the first three days than did the other two groups. 
CONCLUSIONS: The data can be evaluated with reference 
to the question of how much the oral drive of infancy is 
influenced by experience. Breast feeding provides an 
ideal learning situation for the development of a second- 
ary drive based on the sucking response (instrumental 
act) followed by primary drive reduction (hunger). The 
breast fed group's increase in strength of sucking re- 
*ponse suggests that the oral drive is increased by breast 
feeding; a question must be raised as to whether the so- 
called oral component of the libido is not in part a result 
of feeding by a nearly universal method that requires the 
child to suck and be orally stimulated while securing 
primary gratification, (Slides) 


10:15 Ам Social change in the beliefs of adults concern. 


ing parent-child relationships. Dale B. Marri 
University of Minnesota. 


PROBLEM: To estimate attitude changes which had ос 


curred in important arcas of human relations within the 
last sixteen years a period which has seen major changes 
in material and social culture 
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POPULATION: Small groups of adults, selected to repre- 
sent varying social backgrounds. 

PROCEDURE: Certain of C. C. Peters’ attitude scales re- 
lating to lovemaking, democratic attitudes and practices, 
and the treatment of children by parents as used in 1930, 
are being repeated, unchanged, with a variety of homo- 
gencous social groups. The statistical analysis follows 
that used in the original study. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: In this paper only the re- 
sults pertaining to relations of parents and children are 
reported. It is feasible, within certain broad limits, to 
study social changes in adult-child and other relation- 
s attitude 


ships through the medium oi standardized 
scales. Present day attitude toward children seem to be 
more liberal than those held fifteen or more years ago. 
There is a suggestion that present day social groups may 
be more homogeneous in attitude than social groups of 
the former period, As in the previous period, differences 
within groups outweigh differences between groups. 


10:30 лм Physical maturing among boys as related to 
behavior. Mary Cover Jones, Nancy Bayley and 
Harold E. Jones, University of California. 

This report from the Adolescent Growth Study deals 
with two groups of boys in the same school grade, who 
fall at opposite ends of a normal distribution on assess- 
ments of skeletal age. 


The two groups showed the greatest contrast in phy: is 
cal characteristics between th sages of 13 and 15. During 
this period the carly-maturing were tall, strong, well- 
muscled and “masculine” in build. The late maturing 
were small, slender, poorly-muscled and “childish” in 
build. 

Psychological data include observational records, bY 
staff members, of social behavior and personal attributes 
in same-sex and mixed group situations. In psychologi- 
cal characteristics the greatest differences between the 
two groups occurred at ages 15 and 16, 

Skeletally accelerated boys are considered by adults 
and classmates to be more mature and more attractive 
in appearance, They are accorded more status but do 
not strive for it. From their ranks come outstanding 
student leaders. The skeletally retarded boys exhibit 
relatively immature behavior and react to their tempo- 
rary physical disadvantage by greater activity, by striv- 
ing for attention, or by withdraw ing. 

Case material is used to emphasize the complexities 
involved in developing adjustment patterns, and to indi- 
cate some factors, in addition to rate of maturing, which 
influence the behavior of individual boys in the extreme 


groups. (Slides) 
10:45 ам An evaluat ion of investigations of the effective 
teacher. Paul Witty, Northwestern University. 


PROBLEM: To summarize and evaluate the results of 


studies of teacher efficiency in the elementary and. the 
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secondary school. Various definitions of teaching effi- 
ciency will be compared. The results of statistical 
Studies which have employed correlation techniques will 
be set forth. Qualitative studies which have utilized 
pupil evaluations will also be appraised. Finally, data 
from 35,000 letters written by pupils on the topic “The 
Teacher Who Has Helped Me Most” will be presented 
to reveal the characteristics admired and disliked in 
elementary and secondary school teachers. Different 
approaches to the study of teacher efficiency will then be 
evaluated, and an effort will be made to set forth the 
present status of the problem. 

POPULATION: New data from 35,000 letters obtained in 
1948 from pupils in grades I to ХП. 

PROCEDURE: Statistical analysis and comparison. 
RESULTS: Study in progress, results available in Septem- 
ber. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 
11:10 AM, Wednesday, Salle Moderne 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 
AnNOLD GESELL, Chairman 


Environmental influences on infant intelli- 


11:10 Ax 
A. R. Gilliland, Northwestern 


gence test scores. 
University. А 
PROBLEM: To determine (1) differences in scores between 


infants reared in an institution and in private homes; 


(2) the effects of different types of homes; and (3) the 
types of test items on which differences occur. 

POPULATION: Two hundred infants (more being added) 
of 6 to 12 weeks of age, half of whom have lived in an 


institution and the others in private homes. 


The Northwestern Infant Intelligence Test, 
а new standardized test of 40 items with a split-half 
reliability of .87 and indications of a high validity was 
given to the above population. The placement КЕШЕ 
tion accepts only healthy babies without serious herec Mi 
tary defects. The average hereditary background is 
t good as the lower half of the group from pri- 


PROCEDURE: 


certainly a 
vate homes. o. 

The mean 1.Q. of the instituti 
for those from private homes was : 
trary to nie with older children, economic Re ш 
the private homes had no effect on го. in the aier 
hand frequent and effective contacts with enm 
physical environment did produce higher IQ. E a Р 
with no better apparent hereditary backgrounc Е : 
es but with numerous contacts with а 
nerally made above average 


onal cases was 97.5 and 
109.5 (C.R. 3. -). Con- 


low income hom 
Stimulating environment ge 
scores, 

A comparison of test iten ch infan 
vate ers made higher scores than institit fore iim 
showed that in 18 out of 40 a significant ашын с 
Half of these items dealt with adjustment t 


as on which infants from pri- 
al infants 


curred. 
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the social and half to the physical environment. Tests 
of maturational changes showed no differences. 
CONCLUSIONS: (1) Generally normal babies reared in a 
good institution do not make as high scores on an intel- 
ligence test as do those reared in private homes. (2) A 
stimulating social and physical environment produces 
high scores on an intelligence test. (3) These differences 
show on certain test items and not on others. 


11:25 am Mental test performance of siblings. Joan 
Kalhorn, Fels Research Institute, Antioch College. 

POPULATION: Thirty-nine pairs of siblings, first and 
second child respectively, subjects in the Fels Research 
Institute’s longitudinal study of human development. 
The children, ranging in age from 30 months to twelve 
years, have been tested at regular intervals on alternate 
forms of the Stanford-Binet. Seventy per cent of these 
pairs in the present sample have had five or more tests 
administered at the same chronological age. 

PROCEDURE: Records used were of tests administered to 
pairs of siblings at the same chronological age. Each 
child in the pair, therefore, had had an opportunity to 
pass or fail a specified set of items at the same age as his 
sibling. Item comparisons were made to determine 
whether, on a given item, there was a tendency for the 
older child to pass whereas his sibling, tested subse- 
quently, failed, and vice versa. The difference in I.Q. 
between each child and his sibling was analyzed test by 


test for each age level. 

SULTS: Significant differences were found in the per- 
formance of siblings on a variety of Binet items. Older 
siblings tended to excel on rather abstract items; the 
younger child revealed superiority on a numerically 
greater number of items, and particularly on those in- 
volving realistic performance tasks. Younger children 
also tended to surpass their siblings on total 1.Q. 
CONCLUSIONS: First children in a family tend to perform 
intellectually in a manner different from the next younger 
child. The present findings do not justify definite state 
ments as to the origin of these differences, but it might be 
supposed that an important factor the intellectual 
stimulation and companionship received by the first 
child who is surrounded by adults, and that the relative 
neglect experienced by the second child, combined with 
a less protective policy, permits him greater freedom to 
(Slides) 


explore and develop his own capacities. 


11:40 лм Some factors which influence performance of 
children on intelligence tests. Ernest A, Haggard, 
Allison Davis, and Robert J. Havighurst, Unive rsity 
of Chicago. 

PURPOSE: To investigate the effects of the following fac 

tors on children’s performance on intelligence tests: (a) 

(upper-class, lower-class), (b) 


social status practice 
(motivated, unmotivated, absent), (с) motivation during 


retest (present, absent), (d) the form (traditional type, 
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revised), and (е) manner of presentation (silent, oral) of 
the test. 
POPULATION: 656 11- and 12-year-oll chillren were 
tested. Half were upper-class, half lower-class. Each so- 
cialstatus group was matched on age, school grade, and IQ. 
PROCEDURE: Factorial design was used to study the 
effects of the variables and their interrelations. There 
were 28 separate groups, with from 17 to 39 children in 
each group. The Johnson-Neyman method of testing 
linear hypotheses was used to analyze the data. The 
experiment covered a five-day period, one hour per day: 
(a) Day 1, initial test, (Ъ) Days 2-4, practice period, (c) 
Day 5, retest. On Day 5, two forms were given 
traditional-type and one re 
bias." In addition, some children had the tests read to 
them. The tests contained 40 items. 
RESULTS: Our findings include the following: (a) “Cul- 
tural bias” was removed successfully from some items, (b) 
Upper-class children gain more from practice on the tra- 
ditional-type, but not on the revised items, (c) Lower- 
class children profited more from motivated retest when 
given the traditional-type form, (d) Both c'as groups 
profited from the revision, the lower-class children more, 
(е) Lower-class children profited more from oral presen- 
tation of the items, (f) With all factors considered, lowe 
class children showed more overall gàin in performance 
from test to retest, indicating their ability to learn from 
experience, and (g) traditional-type items were more in- 
fluenced by such factors as motivation and practice. 
CONCLUSION 


‚ one 


sed to minimize “cultural 


Traditional-type items contain sufficient 
“cultural bias” to penalize unduly children from lower- 
class backgrounds. Such items can be improved to be 


more nearly fair to all social status groups. (Slide: 


11:55 Ам Socio-economic Status and performance on 


the A C E of Negro freshman college veterans and 


DIVISION OF PERSONALITY 


SOCIAL INTERACTION 
8:50 AM, Wednesday, Parlor A 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 


EUGENE L. 


HARTLEY, Chairman 


8:50 лм The development and evaluation of 


of social interact ion. 

Foundation. 
PROBLEM: А reliable 
Intent of verbal beha 


a measure 
Bernard Sleinzor, Menninger 


and valid instrument based on the 


vior could be developed and would 
be uscful in the study of the small 
POPULATION: Selected 
six small groups: 


group process, 
electrically recorded 
à graduate seminar 
discussion group, a discussion section 


sessions of 
› а leaderless free 
of a larger class, а 
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non-veterans, from the North and South. S. O. 
Roberts, Fisk University. 

PRCBLEM: The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the performance on the A C E of comparable groups of 
Negro college males in terms of socio-economic status, 
veteran status, and regional origin. 

POPULATION: The subjects were 253 college freshman, 
1945-1947 inclusive, One hundred and forty-one (141) 
had served in World War II and 112 were entering college 
without war experience. Twenty per cent of the subjects 
were from the North and 80 per cent were from the South. 
PROCEDURE: Parental occupations were classified accord- 
ing to the Minnesota Occupational Scale. All were 
given the A C E upon entrance. The scores were then 


cross-analyzed by socio-economic status, veteran status, 
and regional origin. 
RESULT 


Subjects with fathers in the upper socio-cco- 
nomic levels, whether veteran or non-veteran, did better 
on the А C E than subjects with fathers in the lower 
levels. Non-veterans, even when matched with veterans 
for socio-economic status, had the higher score. I he 
differences were greater and more significant between 
comparable groups from the North and South than for 
any of the differences within a given geographic region. 
Differences on the basis of the socio-economic ratings of 
mothers’ occupations were less pronounced, 
CONCLUSIONS: "These data tend to support the findings of 
previous investigations using female subjects. This out- 
come suggests clearly that regional origin is a factor that 
carries with it a superiority of performance on an intel- 
ligence test for which neither socio-economic status NOT 
the possible broadening influence of serving in the armed 
services can compensate. Furthermore, these results 
seem to be against the gencral environmental hypothest 
frequently advanced to account for the observed differ- 
ences in unmatched samples. 


Hurley TH. Doddy collaborated in the study. 
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therapy group and two problem solving groups provided 
the material for categoriz, 
PROCEDURE: 
possible 


ation and evaluation. РЕ 
The developed instrument contained fifty 


Е subcategories which were a combination of 18 
intents and three loci or direction of intents. The intents 
Were given the labels of activate, structure, diagnose: 
evaluate, analyse, give information, seek informations 
clarify, defend, offer solution, conciliate, understand, give 


Support, seck support, oppose, defer, conform and enter- 
tan. Three loci of 


Г degrees of self involvement. were 
labeled the self, the group and the issue locus. 
RESULTS: a) Reliability: The Chi Square test and per 
cent of agreement among various pairs of judges were the 
| to determine how у 
use the instrument, 


indices usec accurately others woul 


The average judge's codings agree 
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fairly well with the investigator's, though significant 
inter-judge variability on sessions as a whole, as well as 
on single categories, was found. 

b) Validity: The investigator’s codings were used. 

1) Patterns of intents and loci for each group were com- 
pared with those of other groups. Statistically significant 
distinctions were found. 2) Ratios of various sets of 
intents were found to distinguish the groups. 3) Changes 
in these ratios among intents over a series of sessions for 
two groups could be consistently related to other obser- 
vations made of the groups. 4) The expression of cer- 
tain intents stimulated or failed to stimulate others in a 
significant manner. 5) Patterns of intents of members 
could be related to sociometric and observational data. 
CONCLUSIONS: 1) The instrument can be accurately used 
by others with suflicient training. 

2) The dimensions of intent and locus of intent seem to 
be significant ones in the group process. 


9:05 Ам A generalized procedure for constructing in- 
imilation. Warren С. Findley, 


dexes of social a 

The Air University. я 
PROBLEM: To develop a general formula for measuring 
equality of acceptance of individuals within BABTOUD- 
POPULATIONS: Small groups of Air Force officers, edu- 


cators, high school students. " "08 
PROCEDURE: In a paper presented at the 1947 meetings, 


а formula was developed for indicating on а scale from 0 
to 100 the evenness of participation in discussion. More 
recently, a similar formula was developed Nat ara dn 
single index the extent to which all the individuals in E 
school class were well assimilated into the group. This 


i i ild expre: refer- 
was based on data in which each child expressed pre 
ivities and in each 


ence for 3 classmates in cach of 4 act 
of 12 situations. 


RESULTS: 1) Index of Group Assimilation 


nN Al or 
wo 1 = (= 00-1 п) М? 


wo | i 


Where № = number of children. — 
number for whom prefe: 


Il 


Ха? ] 
= MIN 00 = 1 n) 


rence is expressed on 
п = 

а given count. 
= number of counts on W 


i = 


hich preference is 


expressed. 
o = standard devi 
individuals were chosen. " 
2) Application of the index to seven С a ш 
school and to other groups indicates а шш 3 enden 
established, Systematic variation with age and g s 


explored, 


ation of frequencies with which 


s in a public 


к)» 
adex of the type 100 (1 — M? 


CONCLUSION: A general it 
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may be adapted to measuring equality of acceptance of 
individuals in groups. In each case k is the reciprocal of 
the value that takes on when a maximum dispersion 
results from the most extreme unevenness of acceptance 
of individuals within the group. Different values may 
be assigned to h in different situations to produce a linear 
scale of values of the index. The Index of Participation 
and the Index of Group Assimilation are specia! cases of 
a general type of index of equality of acceptance. 


is of the effect of individuals on 
Thomas F. Staton, The Air 


9:20 лм An anal 
seminar discussion. 
University. 

PROBLEM: To estimate the potency of an individual in a 

group discussion through analysis of his contributions. 

POPULATION: Five seminar groups of ten officers each 

were studied, reorganized, and re-studied. Group mem- 

bers were drawn at random from the 750 students in the 

Air Tactical School of Air Universi 

PROCEDURE: The present study utilizes techniques de- 

vised in pilot studies conducted in the Air War College 

in 1947, and involves observation and sound recordings of 
ten Air Tactical School seminars, each composed of ten 
officers and running for two and one-half hours. Type- 
scripts of cach session were made from sound recordings 
and observers’ notes. From these typescripts each offi- 
cer’s "pattern of participation" was derived, through 
synthesis of his statements into categories formulated 
and systematized in the pilot studies. At the conclusion 
of cach session, each officer's effectiveness was rated by 
each other officer. Relationships were determined be- 
tween the “potency ratings” thus obtained and the pat- 
tern of participation. Evaluations of conclusions of each 
seminar were made by Air Tactical School staff members, 
and the relationship between potencies of individuals and 
quality of seminar results was ascertained. The 50 offi- 
cers were then reorganized into five new seminar groups, 
and the attempt was made to predict individual and 
group potency through utilization of techniques and in- 
struments derived through analysis of the five original 


groups. 
RESULTS: 1. An individual's pattern of participation was 
found to provide a significant index of his effect. on 
seminar discussion, using potency ratings as criteria. 

2. Substantial homogeneity in experience, ability, 
and rank of members appears to make for good pro- 
cedure and conclusions in a seminar. 
CONCLUSIONS: 1. Potency of influence of individuals in 
a group discussion can be estimated by comparison of 
their discussion statements with 
patterns of participation. 

2. One factor in optimum seminar conditions is that 
participants should be generally comparable in ability 


member-approved 


and prestige. 


9:35 ам The real consequences of human actions as a 
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neglected factor in certain types of social behavior. 

Alexander Mintz, City College of New York. 
uvporHEsIs: The disastrous consequences of panics are 
explained in terms of the nature of certain situations in 
which cooperative behavior is easily disorganized and, 
once disorganized, loses its rewards for individuals; then 
a competitive situation develops which may lead to 
disaster. Thus at a theater fire it pays people not to 
push if everybody cooperates. If an uncooperative 
minority blocks the exits any person who does not push is 
practically certain to be burned; thus pushing becomes 
the adaptive form of behavior. This explanation is 
proposed as a substitute for the usual one in which the 
characteristic inefficiency of behavior in many social 
situations is explained by the social facilitation of 
emotion and similar factors. 
PROBLEM: To provide illustrative material for the above 
hypothesis by means of experiments in specially designed 
miniature social situations. 
POPULATION: About 25 groups of college students, ca. 
20 students in each group. 
PROCEDURE: A number of cones are placed in a bottle. 
Each subject is to take out one cone. Only one cone can 
соте out at atime. The situation can be represented to 
à group as a game in which individuals can win or lose, or 
аз a measure of their ability to cooperate. Behavior sug- 
gestive of emotion can be made freely recognizable or 
can be hidden by appropriate screens. 
RESULTS: In the large majority of cases, groups in- 
structed to cooperate could get all cones out of the bottle 
rather quickly. When instructed to play a game, almost 
all groups created “traffic jams" preventing the taking 
out of any or most of the cones. Excited screaming in 
the group ete., had little effect on the results. 
CONCLUSIONS: The experiments gave the expected 
results thus contributing toa validation of the hypothesis. 
The hypothesis appears to apply to other social phe- 
nomena in addition to panics. 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS 
10:00 AM, Wednesday, Parlor A 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 
MARIE Janopa, Chairman 


10:00 ^w Tolerance toward ambiguity as a personality 
variable. ilse Frenkel- Brunswik, 


University of 
Calilornia. 


Gestalt psychology was accused of morbidity, by the 


Nazi psychologist Jaensch, for emphas 
of perception. 


ag the ambiguity 
Study of interviews with 100 adults ex- 
tremely high or low on acceptance of directly expressed 
ethnic prejudice (Berkeley Public Opinion Study) and 
with 200 similarly selected 9 to 14 year old children 
(Institute of Child Welfare, University of California) 
further confirmed the writer in considering tolerance of 
ambiguity as a general personality variable relevant to 
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basic social orientation. However, it is the tolerant or 
judicious rather than the morbid person who shows 
greater readiness to accept diversities and ambiguities. 
Systematic ratings of the interviews with “liberal” adults 
and children show that their outlook cuts across national 
and racial demarcation lines and the barriers defined by 
sex-roles and dominance-submission patterns. The prej- 
udiced are significantly more often given to dichotomous 
conceptions of the sex-roles, of the parent-child relation- 
ship, and of interpersonal relationships in gencral. They 
are less permissive and lean toward rigid categorization 
of cultural norms. Power—weakness, cleanliness— 
dirtiness, morality—immorality, conformance—diver- 
gence are the dimensions through which people are seen. 
The prejudiced also tend to show rigidity in their gogn: 
tive processes. There is sensitivity against qualified as 
contrasted with unqualified statements and against per- 
ceptual ambiguity; a disinclination to think in terms ot 
probability and a favoring of black-and-white sterco- 
types; a comparative inability to abandon mental sets 1n 
intellectual tasks, such as in solving mathematical prob- 
lems, after they have lost their appropriatene Rela- 
tions to home discipline and to the ensuing attitude to- 
ward authority will likewise be demonstrated quantita- 
tively. 


10:15 ax The movie story game: a projective test ol 
interracial attitudes for use with negro and white 
children. Zsidor Chein, Commission on Community 
Iulerrelations, and Mary C. Evans, New School for 
Social Research. 

The Movie Story Game was designed to measure We 
aspects of attitude of Negro and white children: prefer- 
ence for segregated situations and stereotyped thinking. 
The children are told that material is being collected for 
childrens’ movies, books and stories 

The materials used are two “movie sets": а playground 
set and a living room set; and twenty-two miniature 
standing figures: ten white boy and girl figures, ten dark- 
colored boy and girl figures to represent. Negro children, 
and a white and dark-colored mother figure, ‘The e 
dren are asked to provide action and dialogue for 2 
standardized story situations through the "main chat 
acter”, a figure of like sex and color as the interviewee 
The story situations require the main character to select 
for games and parties figures identified variously 2* 
friends or strangers; to explain the good and bad behav- 
ior of members of the other ethnic group; and to respon 
verbally and behaviorially to the prejudiced behavier 
of a member of his own group. ; 

At the completion of this projective interview, the 107 
terviewee is asked in which of ten other situations ВС 
would include or exclude the other ethnic group and te 
what extent he himself has had contact with members 0 
the other ethnic group. 


Test data on the original form of the test will be pf€ 
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sented for 101 Negro and white children, eight to four- 
teen years of age, and on a revised form for fifty white 
children, seven to ten years of age. 

General features of administrative and scoring proce- 
dures and problems of interpretation will be reported. 


(Slides) 


10:30 лм Customer reactions to the integration of negro 
sales personnel. Gerhart Saenger, New York Uni- 
versity. 

PROBLEM: As the result of recent legislation New York 

department stores began hiring Negro sales clerks. A 

study was made to ascertain (1) to what extent this would 

lead to customer resistance, (2) whether pre-judicial atti- 
tudes, disapproval, would lead to discriminatory be- 
havior, 

PROCEDURE: А random sample of 256 customers was ob- 

served without their knowledge while dealing with Negro 

or adjacent white sales clerks in the stores, and inter- 


erning their general attitudes, 


viewed an hour later cone : 
kill levels, 


approval of Negro employment on different s 
awareness of and reactions to Negro clerks. | 
RESULTS: Although more than half of the population 
showed varying degrees of prejudice and a smaller pro- 
portion explicitly disapproved of Negro clerks, there was 
no correlation between prejudice or disapproval and buy- 
ing behavior, c.g., leaving the store or turning to a white 
sales clerk, Failure to translate prejudicial attitudes into 
action resulted from (1) ambivalent feelings about dis- 
crimination, (2) a conflict between the desire to geb out 
one's prejudice and the desire to buy cheap and conveni- 
ently, (3) the tendency to accept social innovations e 
parently sanctioned. by the population and introduce 
t announcement (fait accompli). Prej- 
udicial attitudes also affected perception. Persons op- 


“pose! ed clerks 
posed to Negro sales personnel exposed to colored 
ir color or failed to recall having seen 


Negro clerks, and were thus prevented from а 
inconsistencies between attitudes and behavior. ш : 
there was evidence that exposure to Negro clerks tendec 
to reduce prejudice. 
CONCLUSION: In the situ 
tudes do not lead to expe И 
Opinion and attitude surveys prior t 
would thus have failed to predict public ге 
employment as sales clerks. 

Emily Gilbert collaborated ir 
study : 


without previous 


failed to perceive the 


ation described prejudicial atti- 
cted discriminatory behavior. 
o their initiation 
action to Negro 


rvations of this 


a the ob: 


t in training volunteer trainers. 


10:45 лм An experimen ity I 
145 aM: à ‘ + nlerrela- 
John Harding, Commission 0n Community 

tions. t skilled group workers 


” Ба 
Previous research has shown th 


can train lay people to 
marks in a reasonably e 
lems with which this pape 


blic anti-minority re- 
The two prob- 
(1) Can similar 


answer pu 
fiective fashion. 
r will deal are: 


results be achieved by volunteer trainers who have not 
had such professional preparation? and (2) What proce- 
dures are needed to train the volunteer trainers for their 
work? 

Subjects for the experiment were ten volunteer 
trainers, each representing a group of people who wanted 
to be trained in methods of answering anti-minority re- 
marks. The groups varied in size from four to twenty 
members. Two were church groups, two were student 
groups, one was a veterans' group, and five were women's 
groups. 

The volunteer trainers attended a 16 hour training 
institute spread over a period of five weeks. They pro- 
ceeded to give their groups a seven hour training course 
modeled on the course developed and used by the group 
workers in our previous experiment. 

Three types of measurement were made in the training 
institute and in each of the training courses: (1) Obser- 
vations recorded during the training sessions by observers 
selected and trained for this purpose, (2) reports made at 
the end of the training period by trainers and trainees, 
(3) reactions of trainees in "test incidents" which were 
arranged at the beginning and at the end of the training 
courses to give them an opportunity to demonstrate the 
extent of their ability to answer anti-minority remarks. 

These criteria will be used to compare the effectiveness 
of the volunteer trainers with each other and with the 
group workers in our previous experiment. The findings 
will be discussed with reference to the general problem of 
the development and communication of social skills. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


50 AM, Thursday, Assembly Room 


р) 


Gardner Murphy: The Planning of Research in Social 
Psychology and Personality Study 
Business meeting following 


LEADERSHIP 
11:10 AM, Thursday, Assembly Room 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 
Dorwis CARTWRIGHT, Chairman 


11:10 am The dependence of the effect of the group on 
the individual upon the character of the leadership. 
Roy K. Heints and Malcolm G. Preston, University 
of Pennsylvania. i 
PROBLEM: 1. To ascertain the relative efficiencies of 2 
leadership techniques as factors in shifting preferences. 
2. To devise a procedure for the study of leadership suit- 
able for use in laboratory courses. 
POPULATION: 83 college students, male and female, en- 
rolled in lab sections, Psychology of Education courses. 
160 non-college adults, largely employees of United Par- 
cel Co. 
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PROCEDURE: 1. АП subjects ranked 12 potential presi- 

dential candidates in order of personal preference. 

2. Subjects were divided into groups of 4 or 5. Each 
clected a leader, who was coached to proceed in (a) a 
democratic, or (b) a supervisory manner, for the formu- 
lation of a group ranking. 

3, All subjects then prepared individual re-rankings. 
Mean correlations were calculated for each of 4 experi- 
mental subgroups between (a) initial and group ranks, 
(b) group and final ranks, and (c) initial and final ranks 
(utilizing Z transformations based upon Rho’s). 
RESULTS: Correlations between group and final rankings 
disclose that final rankings of participatory followers bore 
greater resemblance to participatory group rankings than 
did final rankings of supervisory followers to the super- 
visory group rankings. Similarly, final rankings of 
participatory Icaders showed greater similarity to par- 
ticipatory group rankings than did the final rankings 
of supervisory leaders to the supervisory group rankings. 
Other ccr parisons show that the final rankings of both 
participatory fcllowers and participatory leaders bore less 
rclaticn to their own initial rankings than did the final 
rankings of supervisory subjects (both followers and 
leaders) to their own initial rankings. 

CONCLUSIONS: 1. A leadership program which utilizes a 
participatory approach is shown to alter preferences to a 
grcater extent than a program utilizing supervisory pro- 
cedures, in the direction of group-defined preferences. 

2, Relial.le differences can be secured with very brief 
instructicn of leaders. 

3. A prccedure for the laboratory-class study of leader- 
ship has been demonstrated to be workable. (Slides) 


11:25 Ам Leadership and its prediction from several 
levels of performance. Launor F. Carter, Univer- 
sily of Rochester. 

Recently considerable interest has centered on the 
“Jeaderle:s group” technique of assessing leadership and 
in some programs it has replaced the more traditional 
testing precedures. In the research to be reported, the 
same subjects have been assessed at three levels of per- 
formance. The subjects were 100 high school senior 
men, selected in equal numbers from two large schools. 
First, the leadership experience of each boy was rated by 
two raters in each. school, and by the boys themselves 
using the ncminating technique. The actual perform- 
ance of cach boy was also determined by ascertaining the 
number of “leadership positions’ he had held. The 
second step in the rescarch employed three “leaderless 
group" situations in which one boy from each school 
worked as a member of a pair on three different miniature 
work-tasks. The work-tasks were chosen to represent 
respectively intellectual, clerical, and mechanical-assem- 
bly situations. Finally, each boy took a six-hour battery 
of paper-and-pencil ability, aptitude and personality 
tests. The results are analyzed in terms of the intercor- 
relations between the different measures mentioned in 
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cach of the three steps outlined above. Miss Mary 
Nixon has been an active collaborator in this work. 


(Slides) 


11:40 Ам Group interaction in a learning situation. 
Herbert Gurnee, Arizona State College. 
PROBLEM: To measure the effect of collective action when 
two groups of human subjects react simultancously to а 
situation for which they have previously acquired differ- 
ent patterns of response. 
POPULATION: Fifty-six college freshmen of both sexes. 
divided into two equal groups. 
PROCEDURE: Each group was given six trials with a bolt- 
head maze; reactions were collective, by acclamation, and 
the majority vote was contacted after each trial. Т һе 
pattern of correct boltheads differed at certain choice- 
points for the two groups. Individual responses were 
obtained after the sixth trial. The groups were then 
combined and reacted collectively for ten more trials; 
majority votes were recorded but not contacted, thus 
learning in these trials had to come entirely from the 
group. Individual responses were recorded after trials 
ten and sixteen. 
RESUI On choice-points which were identical for the 
two groups, a significant decrease of errors occurred dur- 
ing the combined trials. Social facilitation was thus 
indicated. On choice-points which differed for the Bye 
groups, the effect varied from one group to the other: 
over thirty per cent of Group A’s responses shifted to the 
Group B pattern, whereas only four per cent of Group 
B's responses shifted to the Group A pattern. Among 
the variables related to the difference, leadership seemed 
to be the most significant. 
CONCLUSIONS: Social facilitation occurs in the acqu 
of community patterns and in the resistance of SUC? 
patterns to out-group pressures. Degree of facilitation 
in both respects seems to be largely a function of leader- 
ship variables. (Slides) 


isition 


SYMPOSIUM: TRAINING AT THE PROFESSIONAL 
LEVEL IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
1:40 PM, Thursday, Ballroom 
Jointly organized with the Society for the Psycholog! 
Study of Social Issues 


cal 


Roxarp Lipprrr, Chairman 
s = Е А се 
Participants: Theodore Newcomb, J. Harding, Claren! 


R. Carpenter, Wayne Dennis 


SYMPOSIUM: CLINICAL PRACTICE AND 
PERSONALITY THEORY 
8:50 AM, Friday, Ballroom 
SavL RosEeNZWEIG, Chairman 
Jointly organized with the Division of Clinical and Ab 
normal Psychology ү 
Participants: D. W. MacKinnon, A. W. Combs, G: > 
Klein 
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SYMPOSIUM: THE VALUE OF “SOCIAL ROLE” 
FOR INTERDISCIPLINARY SYNTHESIS 


1:40 PM, Friday, Ballroom 
S. STANSFELD SARGENT, Chairman 


Paper: Theodore Newcomb 
‚ А. Cameron, R. Linton, 
Reland Warren 


Participants: 


PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT 


8:50 AM, Saturday, Assembly Room 


Volunteered papers selected by the division 


Doxarp W. MACKINNON, Chairman 


The assessment of psychiatric aptitude from 


8:50 AM 
Robert R. Holt, The Menninger Founda- 


the TAT. 

lion. 
PROBLEM: To devise and obtain 
for a method of assaying important aspects о! 
aptitude using the TAT. | | is 
POPULATION: 20 physicians who have finished — hips 
and are seeking specialty training at the Menninger m 
dation School of Psychiatry; and 10 recent graduates 0 
the school. 


PROCEDURE: 10 cards of the lat 4 
а : H jons jes bein 
were given with the usual instructions, stories being 


i "sets knowledge. The 
electrically recorded with the subjects v 
10 graduate psychiatrists were subjects of aeu cm 
Sonality study as part of a larger research proje 


iatri ssi yersonnel. 
assessment of neuropsychiatric professional I d : 
d for aspects which were re 


and qualities making up 
The resulting list of 15 


preliminary validation 
f psychiatric 


est edition of the TAT 


Their stories were searche 
lated to component sie 
gencral psychiatric aptitude. = 
ашыш Lame e by applying them to = = si 
of the ТАТ» of the candidates who applied à; Е аа 
the July 1948 class of the MFSP. Each hire 9m 
had been given independent ratings on olay and by 
Tic aptitude by three psychiatre oa Dae of tests 
another psychologist on the basis О m in cad piani 
not including the TAT. On the basis 


«ically adept of the 
qM M p gm a identifying data 
did most of the testing; nes anc К 


пап 
Were concealed. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: 
cate that an analysis of for" 
tions—such as subtlety 
quacy of heroes, clarity of stor ems more 
appropriateness of verbalization ic (content) analysis. 
for the present purpose tha! enan ns about personal- 
Results will be presented W! i to adequacy 
ity characteristics which seem to prec 


85 a psychiatrist. 


results indi- 
TAT produc- 
lepicted, ade- 
fluency and 
fruitful 


preliminary 
aal aspects of 
of motivations ‹ 
v structure, 


‚ of personal- 
. as a means Ol pe rsoni 
9:05 ам Standardized situations а ame 
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ity appraisal. William F. Soskin, University of 
Michigan. 
PROBLEM: To study the contribution of standardized 
“Situation Tests" as part of a battery of procedures in 
personality appraisal, and the factor of rater differences 
as they effect this contribution. 
POPULATION: (1) 128 male graduate students applying 
for training in the VA Clinical Psychology Training Pro- 
gram, and (2) nine of the 18 psychologists and psychia- 
trists who served as judges in the VA Assessment Project 
in the summer of 1947. 
PROCEDURE: (1) In the fore-part of each of the six week- 
long periods subjects were studied by three judges (Team 
A) utilizing academic records, interviews, autobiography, 
objective and projective tests, and after team discussion 
each candidate was rated on a scale of 31 traits (Prelim- 
inary Pooled Rating, PPR). The following day Team 
А observed these subjects in four types of situation tests. 
The subjects were simultaneously observed in Situation 
Tests by Team B judges who had no previous information 
about the subjects. Team B members independently of 
each other rated each subject on the 31 traits. Subse- 
quently Team A studied additional information and, by 
discussion, arrived at a Final Pooled Rating (FPR) for 
cach subject on the 31 traits. These FPRs are used as 
the criterion against which Team B ratings were evalu- 
ated. (2) The ratings of nine judges from B teams were 
studied to discover whether differences exist in ability to 
rate from situation tests. 
RESULTS: (1) Ratings based on Situation Tests only are 
significantly correlated (1€; level) with FPR on all 31 
traits. (2) In general the A-team's PPRs show a higher 
correlation with FPRs than do B-team ratings (from 
situation tests). This is not true on all traits, however. 
(3) Analysis of variance discloses differences significant 
at the 1% level both between B-team raters and between 
traits. When B-team raters are divided into a High and 
Low group, the two groups differ more in ability to rate 
so-called *genotypical" traits than in ability to rate so- 
called *phenotypical" ones. 


9:20 лм The Army adaptation of the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory. Mary А. Morton. 
Personnel Research Section, AGO. 

rROBLEM: To determine the predictive value of Army 

adaptation of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 

Inventory. ` 

POPULATION: Two populations were used: 3456 enlisted 

men and 374 WAC applicants. 

PROCEDURE: The Army adaptation of the Minnesota 

Multiphasic Personality Inventory, TC-8a, was admin- 

istered to determine its value as a predictor of (1) rejec- 

tion for Arctic assignment, (2) acceptance and successful 
completion of WAC basic training without evidence of 


maladjustment, and (3) of АМО and psychiatric re- 


ferrals. 
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(1) Scores achieved on MMPI by candidates accepted 
for Arctic assignment were compared with those rejected 
upon recommendations of medical and other officers, (2) 
From 374 scores made by WAC applicants on the MMPI 
and on three other measures of personality, selection was 
made of scores of 59 WAC applicants who completed 
basic training with no evidence of maladjustment for 
comparison with those of 27 applicants rejected for WAC 
duty or identified as poor risks during basic training, (3) 

Scores made on MMPI during second week of basic train- 
ing by 47 enlisted men who became AWOL's and 69 who 
became psychiatric referrals were compared with those 
for control groups. 
RESULTS: Three scales of the MMPI proved highly sig- 
nificant as predictors of acceptance for Arctic duty. 
Seven scales predicted AWOL’s and psychiatric referrals. 
As predictors of acceptance and successful completion of 
WAC basic training only 2 scales of MMPI were effective. 
None of the other three instruments proved significant. 
CONCLUSIONS: When measured by the criteria available 
in this study, the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory is of demonstrated value for Army use. Fur- 
ther research is necessary to determine whether differen- 
tial weightings will increase its predictive value for ac- 
ceptance and success in the WAC. 

This study was made with the collaboration of С. 
Hamilton Crook and Bruce Berman. 


ATTITUDES 
10:00 AM, Saturday, Assembly Room 
Volunteered papers sclected by the division 
Ricuarp S. CRUTCHFIELD, Chairman 


10:00 лм Attitude stability and change; a re-interview 
study of the national population. Angus Campbell, 
University of Michigan. 

PROBLEM: To what extent do the attitudes of individuals 

in the national population change over a period of months 

on questions of world affairs and to what extent are they 
aware of changes ] 


vhich occur? 
POPULATION AND PROCEDUR 
the Surve 


During 1940 and 1947 
y Research Center of the University of Michi- 
gan conducted a series of four national surveys of public 
opinion on issues of world affairs. In November 1947 
a sub-sample of the respondents of these surveys was 


designated and an effort was made to locate and re-inter- 
view them. Four hundred and sixty-two persons were 
re-interviewed. Several questions which had been asked 
previously were asked again and in each case the respond- 
ent was asked whether he believed he had changed his 
attitude since the earlier interview. 

RESULTS: Data will be presented regarding the extent of 
change in attitudes and the degree of awareness of these 
changes. Data concerning the reliability of report. of 
personal items such as age, education, income, and occu- 
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pation will also be given. An analysis of the representa- 
tiveness of the re-interviewed group will be made. (Film) 


5 ам Restructuration of attitude following a na- 
tional election: the fait accompli effect. Sheldon J. 
Korchin, VA, Philadelphia. 
PROBLEM: In the months preceding a pr 
tion tension rises and opinions become crystallized as vote 
decisions are reached. This paper is an investigation of 
the course of partisan attitudes after the clection, when 
the clection of one candidate is an accomplished fact. - 
POPULATION AND PROCEDURE: During the last week of 
October, 1944, 2,564 persons, a representative sample of 
the civilian voting population, were personally inter- 
viewed by the field staff of the National Opinion Research 
Center. Shortly after the November elections 2,030 of 
these same respondents were reinterviewed. х 
RESULTS: Comparison of pre-election and post-election 
scales of intensity of attitude toward the major candi- 
dates reveals a significant shift after the election toward 
support of the winning candidate. Democrats became 
more intense in support of their candidate, Republicans 


idential elec- 


moved toward neutrality, while those previously unde- 
cided moved in a pro-Democratic direction. Thus, the 
pre-election U-shaped distribution of intensity of support 
shifted in the direction of a J-curve. Та general, the rela- 
tive positions of respondents on the two scales remained 
unchanged. The less ego-involved voters of both parties 
tended toward more moderate post-election positions. 
In addition to these post-election attitude changes 
there is evidence for longer term memory changes. This 
and other studies show increasing numbers of people cach 
year remembering having voted for the victorious candi- 
dates of past elections. These two phenomena -the 
shift in intensity of support and the longer range memory 
changes —are considered to be related parts of a “fait 
accompli effect." 
CONCLUSIONS: These results support Cantril’s conten 


tion that an “accomplished fact may shift opinion in the 
direction of acceptance." This fait accompli effect is a 
characteristic of the American culture which lends sta- 
bility to the American political system. Its operation is 
discussed in the light of the psychology of conformity be- 
havior and of recent research in perception and memory: 


s determinants of a political 
M. Brewster Smith, Harvard. 

PROBLEM: An analysis of the circumstances under which 
personal values may become determinants of a political 
attitude. 

POPUL 


10:30 Ам Personal values 
attitude. 


TION: A representative cross-section of 259 adult 
men in an urban New England community, interviewed 
at their homes in May, 1947. 


PROCEDURE: The interview questionnaire explored. ЗУ 
tematically the respondents’ attitudes toward Russi 
and certain personality characteristics thought to he 
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associated with these attitudes. An open-ended question 
designed to get at the respondents? personal values was 
included. Two of the three most frequent categories of 
response to this question were selected as potentially 
relevant to attitudes toward Russia: liberty and economic 
Security. For each of these categories, men who gave an 
answer so classified were compared with those who did 
not, in respect to their other responses. 

RESULTS: The value of liberty was found to be related to 
attitudes toward Russia in some important respects, 
while no relationship was found in the case of economic 
security, Other data indicated major differences in the 
bearing of the two values for attitudes toward Russia: 
(1) In contrast with those who stressed some aspect of 
liberty, men who singled out economic security showed a 
narrower scope of interests. (2) The prevalent concep- 
tion of Russia was that of a totalitarian dictatorship. 
Only a few of the men evidenced awareness of Russian 
Social welfare policies. 
ConcLusions: Two conditions are 
in order that one of a person's centr 
ence his attitudes toward an object: 
entail a scope of interests broad eno 
object. (2) The object must be conceiv 
that it is relevant to the value. 


suggested as necessary 


al values may influ- 
(1) The value must 
ugh to include the 
ed in such terms 


ng intentions of con- 


and buyir ИЗ 
of Michigan. 


10:45 am Expectations 1 
sumers. George Kalona, Universily prine 
PROBLEM: Among the psychological factors бы at 
economic behavior expectations play а major role. кын 
from the point of view of economics (theory Е ge »sy- 
behavior and prediction of future developments) ae 
chology (analysis of formation of decisions) M sere 
possibly interrelated, questions arise: what is ш; d 
of expressed. expectations (and intentions d е. 
Subsequent actions, and what is the origin 01 € 
tions? 


The problem was studied 
tions by means of large- 


er three years 


POPULATION AND PROCEDURE: 
With respect to consumer expecta ie ay 
Seale sample interview 80У eys, repe 


: аА 
і «tudes апа financi 
and intende termine both attitu gm 
intended. to determi zinances conducted by the 
zinances 


acts (Surveys of Consumer F University of Michigan 
Эше Research Center opino un ix ectations as to 
for the Federal Reserve Board). EXP velop- 
Prospective income, pric 
Ments, purchase of autom 21 
houses, and savings were ee mers do plan ahead 

ESUTA EY 2. Consumers 5 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSION?” C The larger the 


goods and 


" pes еуі Е: iy 
With respect to certain o! their acti ications of future 
Prospective hase, the better ! d The role 

pective purchase, tl ing intentions. The role 
зве buy sctations and of 


-tudied by de- 

tlook сап be studied by e 
zr entions and pros- 
s that dur- 


ns exerted 


and function of income 
People’s general economi 
termining their relation edd 
Pective expenditures and saving? 


{ SC 
ng the past few years some ol tho 
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a powerful influence, while others did not. Which is the 
case depends probably on the stability and origin of the 
expectations. 

The study of the function and predictive value of con- 
sumer expectations ill in a developmental phase. Yet 
the results already obtained justify continuation of large- 
scale research and communication of preliminary findings 
to other groups. Specifically, it is no longer doubtful 
that intensive interviewing is a suitable method to attack 
psychological problems of economic dynamics. 


PERSONALITY 
11:10 AM, Saturday, Assembly Room 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 
R. Nevirt SANFORD, Chairman | 


11:10 ам The relationship of certain personality traits 
to errors and correct responses in several types of 
tasks among college women under varying test con- 
ditions. Virginia M. Staudt, Notre Dame College. 

PROBLEM: This research was designed to investigate the 

following hypotheses: (1) A positive relationship exists 

between error-producing tendencies and personality char- 
acteristics related to maladjustment. (2) А negative 
relationship ел between correct responses and person- 
ality characteristics usually related to maladjustment. 

(3) There are changes in relationship between personality 

characteristics and errors under varying conditions of 


test administration. 

POPULATION: 120 female college students. 

PROCEDURE: Two cancellation tests and tests of Verbal 
Analogies and Arithmetical Operations were adminis- 
tered. Three forms of each test were used, Forms Aand 
B being given under Normal conditions and Form C 
being given under varying experimental conditions, for 
which purpose the subjects were divided at random into 
three groups, Control, Accuracy and Tension. All sub- 
took an intelligence test, two perseveration tests and 


jects 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(Group). Analyses were then made to determine the 


rclationship of personality trait scores to the incidence 


of errors and correc 
and the change of such relationships under the different 
In addition, a comparison of 


t responses under Normal conditions; 


experimental conditions. 
the correlation cocfiicients for errors and correct responses 
with personality traits was made. Finally, the data were 


analyzed in terms of the proportion of errors to the 


amount of work completed. 
AND CONCLUSIONS: (1) The more maladjusted 


RESULTS 
as indicated by the Total Adjustment 


the individual, 


score, the more errors she made in habitual and more com 


plicated perceptual tasks. 
(2) The Neurotic and Schizophrenic Patterns, as meas- 
ured in this study. correlated significantly with errors in 
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habitual tasks, such as addition and multiplication in the 
Arithmetical Operations Test. 

(3) The Schizophrenic Pattern, as herein measured, 
is significantly related to errors of commission in tasks 
that are of a complicated perceptual nature. 

(4) Perseveration was found to be a significant error- 
producing factor. 

(5) There is little change of relationship betwe 
on relational and habitual material and personality traits 
under the different experimental conditions. 

(6) Errors tend to be more significantly related to per- 
sonality traits than correct responses are. 

(7) The ratio of errors to items completed (£/C) is 
highly related to the number of errors (E) made on a 
test. Consequently, the partial analysis of the data in 
terms of the E/C ratio did not contribute appreciably to 
the results obtained by the use of the error scores alone. 


n errors 


11:25 Ам Frequencies in certain categories of manifest 
content and their stability in a long dream series. 
Calvin S. Hall, Western Reserve University. 

A two-year dream diary consisting of every dream 
which coull be recalled by the dreamer, an adult in his 
fourth decade, making a total of 200 dreams has been 
made available to the writer. 

An analysis of certain features of the literal features 
of the dreams, e.g. dream characters, settings, and 
themas, will be presented and related to some proposi- 
tions which have been formulated by Freud in his theory 
of the dream. 

When the frequencies in the several categories for the 
100 dreams of the first year are compared with the 100 
dreams of the second year a high degree of consistency 
(reliability) is obtained. The incidence of the various 
types of themas, settings, and characters is practically 
identical for the two halves of the series in most instances, 
despite changes in the external circumstances of the 
dreamer during the two-year period. 

The theoretical significance of these findings especially 
as they bear upon the stability of personality dynamics, 


and the implications they have for some assumptions un- 
derlying the use made of projective methods will be dis- 
cussed. 


11:40 лм Performance as a function of expressed and 
non-expressed levels of aspiration. James A. Bay- 
ton, Howard University. 

PROBLEM: Two hypotheses are tested. (I) As aspira- 

tions become more specific there will be an increase in 

performance. (П) Expressing aspirations is associated 
with increase in level of performance, 

Miss Doris E. Armstrong assisted throughout the ex- 
periment 


POPULATION: 79 male undergraduates randomly assigned 
to four groups. 


PROCEDURE: The task was the Minnesota Rate of Manip- 
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ulation Test. Each of seven trials consisted of the plac- 
ing test immediately followed by the turning test. Group 
I—No performance scores were given the Ss and no 
aspirations were obtained. Group IlI—fctitious per- 
formance scores were given after each trial but no aspira- 
tion instructions were given. Group III—fictitious per- 
formance scores were given and Ss set aspirations for 
succeeding trials but did not report them to E. Group 
IV—same as Group III but Ss reported aspirations to E. 
RESULTS: The rank order for rate of improvement during 
the first four trials was Group IV, Group III, Group П, 
Group І. Significant differences (Р = .05) occurred, 
however, only between Groups I and III, and between 
Groups I and IV. There were no significant differences 
for rate of improvement in the last tria The rank 
order positions (above) were maintained for mean рег" 
formance on trials 3 through 6. 

CONCLUSIONS: Establishing specific aspirations, whether 
expressed or non-expressed, creates more rapid learning 
in the early trials than occurs in a relatively unstructured 
learning situation (Group I). The other results are 1m 
the direction of the hypotheses but are not statistically 
reliable. It is suggested that the degree of ego-involve- 
ment created by the task affected the results. (Slides) 


11:55 АМ Ап approach to language behavior through а 

test of word meanings. Henry S. Odbert, Dartmouth. 
PROBLEM: To explore the usefulness of a new test of 
word-meanings as a tool for semantic analysis 
POPULATION: 548 tenth-grade students. 
PROCEDURE: Subjects read five test sentences, each con- 
taining the same underlined word, and then judged, for 
each sentence, which of four **key" 
the word most nearly in the same sense. Thus, each of 
five sentences using the word “good” was matched with 
one of four key sentences using the same word. Nine- 
teen such groups of sentences were studied. ‘The test 
was kept within the vocabulary of Basic English to mini- 
mize the influence of range of vocabulary. Results were 
analyzed for patterns of response within groups of sen- 
tences, 


nie 
sentences was using 


RESULTS: Subjects who selected different answers to one 
item tended to make consistently different answers t? 
other items. Some students were more open than others 
to misleading suggestions from the structure and the con- 
tent of sentences. Where two interpretations of a sen- 
tence in different contexts were possible, some student 
were more succ 


ful than others in selecting the more 
"probable" interpretation. Examination of other sen- 
tences in the test suggests the nature of these alternate 
interpretations. 


Responses to such words as "good, 

"may," and “is” will be used to illustrate the sorts of 
information about language behavior yielded by the test. 
DISCUSSION: Questionnaires similar in structure to this: 
with key sentences carefully selected for specific purposes: 
may furnish useful information on the development ol 


SPSSI 


discrimination in meanings with age, and on what I. A. 
Richards refers to as the “interinanimation of words.” 
They may shed light on current generalizations about the 
influence of sentence structure on interpretation. They 
should also be adaptable to the obtaining of information 


кә 
м 
л 


about the extent of agreement on crucial words in specific 
contexts. For such purposes, key sentences should 
probably be pretested for assurance that the word in 
question was generally interpreted within a narrow range 


of common meanings. (Slides) 
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SYMPOSIUM: MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 
1:40 PM, Monday, Assembly Room 


Open to all members 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


7:00 PM, Monday, Ballroom 


Haprev Cantrit: (Title to be announced) 


Business meeting following 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


8:00 PM, Tuesday, Georgian Room 


Open session 


SYMPOSIUM: VALUES FOR SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


4:00 PM, Wednesday, Georgian. Room 


ALLPORT, Chairman 


Gonpox W. 
Else Frenkel-Brunswik 


Participants: David M. Levy, 
G AT THE PROFESSIONAL 
AL PSYCHOLOGY 


Ballroom 


SYMPOSIUM: TRAININ 
LEVEL IN SOCI 


1:40 PM, Thursday, 


e Division of Personality and 


Jointly organized with th 
Social Psychology 


Rowarp Lippitt, Chairman 


Participants: Theodore Newcomb, John Harding, Clarence 
R. Carpenter, Wayne Dennis 


SYMPOSIUM: OBJECTIVES AND RESEARCH 
FORMULATIONS IN THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
STUDY OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


4:00 PM, Thursday, Ballroom 
ARTHUR W. KonNHAUSER, Chairman 


Participants: Douglas McGregor, W. J. Goode, Ross 
Stagner 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
ATOMIC EDUCATION 
PM, Friday, Georgian 


Open session 


1:40 Room 


PRESENTATION OF THE KURT LEWIN 
MEMORIAL AWARD 


4:00 PM, Friday, Georgian Room 
DoxALp W. MacKrynon, Chairman 


Speaker: General George Brock Chisholm, Director of 
the Interim Committee on World Health Organiza- 


tion 
PRESENTATION OF THE EDWARD L. BERNAYS 
ATOMIC ENERGY AWARD 
5:00 PM, Friday, Georgian Room 


Davip Kreca, Chairman 


DIVISION ON ESTHETICS 


7:00 PM, Tuesday, Parlor D 


Ч » her: The rel 
A. Selected Paper: Robert E. Drehe 

c of this study 
ts’ MOOC 


investigate 
was to inv estigd 
PROBLEM: The purpos 1 i кш 
the relationship between subject 
es to musie- 
f 33 co 


33 coll 


llege music students 
g 


alvanic skin respons 
ege students who 
g 


POPULATION: The responses ° 
Were compared with those of 


ationship between verbal reports and galvanic skin responses to music 


rated themselves low on general musical background, 
interest and training. 

PROCEDURE: Subjects’ galvanic skin responses were meas- 
ured with a standard electronic galvanometer during the 
playing of eight short, complete piano recordings 


Their 
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mood descriptions of these records were obtained at the 
conclusion of each selection through the use of Hevner's 
“Adjective Circle." 
RESULTS: 1. The verbal responses oi trained and un- 
trained subjects to musical stimuli were markedly similar, 
though trained subjects checked more adjectives on the 
Adjective Circle and showed less variability in their 
checking. 2. In comparison with the untrained group, 
the trained group had significantly greater rises in level 
of resistance before, during, and after each record. This 
was interpreted to represent its greater “at-homeness” 
in listening to music. Trained subjects also showed sig- 
nificantly greater stance 
(GSR’s) during the music, indicating their generally 
greater responsiveness to music. 3. In all of the analy- 
sponses of the trained subjects were 


5 


momentary decreases in г 


ses, the galvanic ге 


B. Presidential Address 
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related to the mood descriptions of the records. This 
was shown by high positive correlations between GSR’s 


and "intensity" of mood description and high negative 
correlations between rise in resistance level and mood 


+. In none of the analyses for untrained 


descriptions. 
subjects was any relationship between mood and rise in 


resistance or mood and GSR established. 


CONCLUSIONS: The results for the trained group were 
interpreted to represent a differential esthetic responsive- 
ness—built up in the course of musical training—to the 
moods of musical stimuli. The absence of such differen- 
tial responsiveness in the untrained group, despite its 
ability to make gross differentiations of musical moods, 
Wi 


(Slides) 


s interpreted as a lack of esthetic response to music. 


:Pacr К. FarxswortH: Psychological Considerations of Musical Taste 


DIVISION OF CLINICAL AND ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


SYMPOSIUM: PROBLEMS OF INTERPRO- 
FESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


10:00 AM, Monday, Ballroom 
JAMES G. MILLER, Chairman 


Participants: Chester C. Bennett, Margaret Brenman, 
Harold M. Hildreth, J. MeV. Hunt 


SYMPOSIUM: PROBLEMS OF COLLABORATION 
BETWEEN THE CLINICAL CENTER AND THE 
PSYCHOLOGY DEPARTMENT IN PROVIDING 


CLINICAL EXPERIENCE 
1:40 PM, Monday, Ballroom 


CARLYLE JACOBSEN, Chairman 


L J. Cohen, representing the outpatient clinical center 
К. E. Harris, representing the inpatient clinical center 
John G. Darley, representing the clinical center on the 
university campus 
Karl Heiser, representing the university psychology 
department 
Florence Day, representing the field of psychiatric social 
work education 
This symposium will discuss the problems of collabora- 
tion between. various kinds of clinical centers and the 
university psychology department in arranging adequate 
experience for graduate clinical psychology students. 
Each type of clinical center, as well as the psychology 
department, will be represented, A representative from 
the field of psychiatric social work education will discuss 
the implications for clinical psychology of the extensive 
experience that schools of psychiatric social work have 
had in collaborating with field work training agencies 


EXPERIMENTAL APPROACHES TO CLINICAL 
PROBLEMS 


Y:30 AM, Tuesday, Assembly Room 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 
WiLLiAM A. Нехт AND Јоѕери Zubin, Chairmen 


8:50 am A comparison of critical flicker frequency 19 
psychotics, psychoncurotics, and normals. Henry 
У. Ricciuti, Fordham University. 
PROBLEM: 1. To determine whether differences in visual 
critical flicker frequency (CFF) exist among schizo- 
phrenics, manics, depressives, psychoneurotics, and 
normals. 2. To determine whether Wiersma's hypo- 
thesis that manics have the weakest, and depress 
strongest “secondary function” or perseveration, can be 
verified. Г 
POPULATION: The clinical group consisted of 42 hospital- 
ized psychoneurotics and 75 psychotics in the following 
categories: 46 schizophrenics, 15 manics, and 13 depres- 
sives. A comparable control group of 54 normals was 
utilized. 
PROCEDURE: An flicker 
frequency accuracy of .5% was utilized in the study- 
CFF measures for опе eye were obtained by means of a 
recently developed method, to be described in the pape 


electronic apparatus with а 


vielding 


xtremely reliable measures even for psychotics: 
Mean CFF measures for cach group were computed, and 
the reliability of the obtained differences was evaluates 
by means of the t ratio. 

RESULTS: The mean CFF obtained for the normals was 
slightly higher than the means obtained for cach of the 
abnormal groups, but the only difference found to be 
statistically reliable was that between the normals and 
manics, which was significant at the 5% level. There 
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were no reliable differences found between mean CFF 
values of any of the abnormal groups. Differences in 
intra- and inter-individual variability will be discussed in 
the paper. 

CONCLUSIONS: 1. No significant differences in CFF exist 
between normals and schizophrenics, depressives, or 
2. No significant differences in CFF 
depressives, psychoneurotics, and 
which 


psychoneurotics 
exist among mani 
schizophrenics. 3. There is 
warrants further investigation, that the CFF of normals is 
significantly higher than that of manics. 4. Wiersma's 
hypothesis that manics have the weakest, and melan- 
cholics the strongest "secondary function”, is not verified 
insofar as evidence based on CFF is concerned. (Slides) 


some evidence, 


9:10 am Visual resolving capacity in schizophrenia. 
George S. Klein, The Menninger Foundation. (Ab- 
stract exceeded 300-word limit). 


9:30 лам Therelationship between particular Rorschach 


determinants and the concomitant galvanic skin 
normal subjects. 


responses for schizophrenic and 
of Technology 


Carl F. Frost, Massachusetts Institute ‹ 
and Eliot H. Rodnick, Worcester State Hospital. 
tigation is concerned with the differ- 
subjects in the 
sponses on the 
galvanic skin 


PROBLEM: This inv 
ences between schizophrenic and normal 
relationship between form-associated re 
Rorschach test and the concomitant 


responses. 

POPULATION: ‘Twenty 
phrenic male patients 
parable in age and education, were я ae: 
PROCEDURE: A graphic record of the continuous galvanic 


skin responses was obtained during the administration of 
the Rorschach test by the use of an ink-writing photo- 
electric recorder and a modification of the Darrow bridge 
circuit, thus permitting the direct ШҮ, of ia 
relationship between the magnitude of GSR and parti- 
cular Rorschach determinants. 

RESULTS: The normal subjects 


larger GSRs with form-dominant Г 
For normal subjects, 


; normal males and twenty schizo- 
at the Worcester Hospital, com- 
used. 


showed si; 
esponses than did the 
the GSRs on the 
re significantly larger than 
t responses. This 
reversed for the schizophrenics. 
n other determinants. 
schizophrenic than 
vs occur only on 
Оп other 


ignificantly 


schizophrenics. 
form-dominant responses Were 5i 
n form-subordinan 


those obtained o 
trend is significantly { 
Related differences were found i 
Although the mean GSR is less for the 
the difference 


for the normal subjects, 
which. involve control. 


Rs of the schizophre 


of the normals. 
the Rorschach re- 


of concomitant GSR 
subjects in 
in terms of 


those determinants 
determinants the GS 
or even larger than those 


CONCLUSIONS: Control factors 
the level 
r from normal 


nics are as large 


in 
Sponses are related to 
activity. Schizophrenics diffe 


the nature of this relationship, ar 
nodity 


particularly 
needs in 


mee 
à capacity to control and n 


reality demands. (Slides) 
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9:50 Aw Psychological test performance and insulin 
shock treatment. Abraham Carp, Stanford Uni- 
versity. (Abstract exceeded 300-word limit). 

10:10 ax Reduction in general intelligence following 
frontal gyrectomy and frontal lobotomy in mental 
patients. Robert B. Malmo, McGill University and 
Allan Memorial Institute of Psychiatry. : 

The assistance of Miss Joan Е. Coulter, Mrs. Norma В. 


Swinburne, and Mrs. Barbara Wickett is gratefully 
acknowledged. 
PROBLEM: (1) To determine the effect of frontal lobe 


operations upon general intelligence. (2) To investigate 
specific, qualitative aspects of behavioral changes follow- 
ing operation. 

POPULATION: Seven cases of bilateral frontal gyrectomy 
and eight cases of frontal lobotomy were studied before 
and after operation. These cases represented a remark- 
able opportunity for psychological study of frontal 
lobe function, because they had not reached a pre- 
operative state of personality deterioration, and because 
(in the gyrectomy series) clearly delineated frontal lobe 


areas were removed. 

PROCEDURE: A battery of standardized psychometric 
tests was employed, and the results were analyzed 
Observations of the 


quantitatively and qualitatively. 
patient’s behavior in everyday life situations provided 
important correlative data. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: (1) A consistent drop in 
general intelligence, as measured by the Wechsler- 
Intelligence Scale, was found following 
(2) There were significant reductions in 
Changes in the direction of greater 


Bellevue 
operations. 
Vocabulary Scores. 
concreteness of definition were noted postoperatively. 
(3) There were individual differences in amount of deficit 
which could not be accounted for very well in terms of 
extent and location of removal of brain tissue, or in 
terms of dysfunction. (4) One psychological factor 
which appeared to play a major róle in producing in- 
dividual differences was that of the patient's interests. 
(5) It was concluded that the balance of evidence at the 
present time favors an interpretation of the observed 
deficit in terms of a reduction in ability to maintain set 
(Slides) 


in the face of interference. 


Intellectual changes in schizophrenic patients 
Lucille B 


10:30 AM 
following electric shock therapy. 
ler, Traverse City State Hospital 

PROBLEM: The object of the present investigation was to 

note any changes in the Wechsler-Bellevue patterning 

of a group of unselected clectroshock-treated schizo- 


Kess- 


phrenics. 
enty fully cooperative patients of the 


POPULATION: T 
various sub-classifications were accepted. 
PROCEDURE: Within the first week of hospitalization 


each patient was administered the entire Form 1, ex 
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Retesting was done at least two 
Compari- 


cluding Vocabulary. 
weeks after the shock series was completed. 
son of the results involved IQs and sub-test scores, in- 
cluding an item analysis, pattern analysis and qualitative 
differences. Psychiatric impressions of cach patient's 
post-shock condition were correlated with those indicated 
by testing 
RESULTS: The principle results included greatly improved 
IQ ratings on all three scales, greatest variability in 
Picture Arrangement, most s‘gnificant increases in Com- 
prehension and Picture Completion, moderate im- 
provement in Picture Arrangement, Similarities and 
Arithmetic, Critical Ratios of 0 or near 0 for all other 
sub-tests, typical schiz phrenic patterns for the group on 
the whole, with the exception of Object Assembly, de- 
cided decline in bizarre thinking and considerable room 
for improvement as evidenced by sub-average scores on 
all sub-tests save Information and Object Assembly. 
CONCLUSIONS: The reduction in bizarre, incongruent 
thinking, better attention and increasing social awareness 
were believed to be important factors in the favorable 
results revealed by the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale. 


10:50 лм The measurement of physiological responses to 
frustration before and after non-directive psycho- 
therapy. William. і Thetford, University of 
Chicago. 


PROBLEM: The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the relationship between the physiological response 
patterns of a group of subjects during a frustrating 
situation before and after a series of non-directive 
counseling interviews, and to compare their reactions to 
their personal problems. 


Some of the assumptions made 
were as follows: 1) The emotionally unstable person is 
more easily frustrated than the well-adjusted person. 
The ease with which he can be frustrated and the in- 
tensity of his reactions under frustration may be used as 
an indication of the nature and degree of his emotional 
stability. 2) The responses of a subject to a frustrating 
laboratory situation are similar to those which he displays 
in other critical situations. 3) Individuals requesting 
help from the Counseling Center at the University of 
Chicago do so because of some internal stress. It was 
hypothesized that if therapy enables the individual to 
reorient his lifepatterns, the manner in which he responds 
to a stress situation, as indicated by the autonomic 
nervous system reactability, should be significantly 
altered by this therapy. 


POPULATION: Clients in individual and in group therapy 
at the Un versity of Chicago Counseling Center. 
PROCEDU А 


The physiological responses of individuals 
under oing individual and group therapy, as measured 
by their galvanic skin response, heart and respiration 
rate, were compared before and after their entire series of 
therapeutic contacts. The 
employed on a control group 


same measurements were 
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as 


RESULTS: А significant decrease in emotionality 
indicated by certain of the physiological measures, was 
observed in the post-therapy test given to the experi- 
mental group, while such changes were not apparent in 
the control group. 

CONCLUSION: Physiological measures may be utilized in 
the manner of this study to reveal significant effects of 
psychotherapy. 


11:10 am Certain aspects of personality as related to 
the electroencephalogram. Erma Т. Wheeler and 
Y. D. Koskotl, University of Pittsburgh. | 
PROBLEM: The assumption that cerebral dysrhythmia 
and personality disturbance are correlated has frequently 
been expressed by members of the medical and psycho- 
logical professions. The problem of the present study 
involves an investigation of this hypoth 
POPULATION: Forty-eight — non-institutionalized 
pathicepileptics with no detectable organic brain involve- 
ment were chosen as subjects for the study since the 
incidence of both personality disorder and cerebral 
dysrhythmia among cpileptics is very high. Those 
subjects showing no dysrhythmia should, according to 
the hypothesis, show a minimum of personality disturb- 
ance while other dysrhythmic members should manifest а 
degree of disturbance commensurate with some type OF 
degree of dysrhythmia, 
PROCEDURE: Electroencephalographic recordings Were 
obtained for each subject, the results were quantified on 
the basis of frequency, and the subjects were grouped into 
five categories: Non-dysrhythmic, Slow I, Slow п, 
Fast I, and Fast П. Ап extensive battery of psycho- 
logical tests was administered to cach subject and the 
results quantified. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Analysis of variance Te 
vealed that only one of the psychological tests differ- 
entiated any of the electroencephalographic groups in 2 
statistically significant manner. The digit span sub-test 
of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale revealed the Slow I ant 
Fast I groups to be significantly below the Non-dys 
rhythmic group in the ability measured by this test. 
Inspection of test means revealed certain consistent 
trends. There was a persistent trend for the Non- 
dysrhythmic group to show the least personality dis- 
turbance while making the most physical complaints. 
The Slow I group persistently showed the most severe 
disturbance. This later finding might be expected when 
one considers the clinical viewpoint that psychomotor 
slow waves may be c ming from sub-cortical foci; Where 
low LQ. occurs in connection with slow waves as in the 
subjects of this group, one has further reason to suspect 
organic damage, (Slides) 


idio- 


11:30 am Ап experimental approach to stuttering us 
learned behavior. George J. Wischner, UniversitY 
of Missouri 
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search, designed as a 


Certain features of a program of r 
systematic experimental approach to the problem of 
stuttering as learned behavior, are considered. Basic 
points of departure for the present program are provided 
by existing data concerning the róle of expectancy and 
anxiety in stuttering behavior, and the adaptation and 
consistency effects (the tendency for frequency of 
stuttering to decrease in an orderly manner with repeated 
reading of the same material, and the tendency for loci 
of stuttering to remain constant from reading to reading, 
insofar as stuttering continues to occur). ‘The methodol- 
ogy and terminology of the proposed learning frame of 
reference are derived largely from the field of conditioning 
and learning. 

An empirical parallel has been demonstrated between 
Stuttering adaptation and the e perimental extinction of 
conditioned and unconditioned responses This parallel 
has been extended by the demonstration in stuttering 
behavior of the analogues of such conditioning phe- 
nomena as spontaneous recovery of the stuttering 
Tesponse, and of disinhibition, external inhibition, and 
conditioned inhibition in relation to stuttering adapta- 
tion, 

On the basis of findin 
anxiety in relation to stuttering 
Working hypothesis that stuttering 
stem has been develop 


to this hypothesis 4 
nxie 


из from studies of expectancy and 
Р behavior, the general 
behavior is а learned 
ed and elabor- 
re being inte- 
ty concepts 


anxiety reaction Á 
ated. Data relevant 
grated with reference to learning and ar 
drawn principally from the work of Mowrer. T 

The specificity and availability of the stuttering 
Tesponse would " ypear to afford an excellent opportun T 
tor the study of mechanisms underlying not only stut n F 
ing behavior but also what has been referred to generally 
‚уе behavior. 
mming from the proposed 
n completed and the 
ез will be indicated. 


as non-integrative or maladal 
A number of experiments ste 

research program have already bee 

nature and results of certain studi 

(Slides) 
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representing all major legal offenses but excluding (most) 
men of low intelligence, psychotics, and minorities, took 
the Berkeley Ethnocentrism (E) Scale. This consists of 
10 implicitly hostile statements about various minorities, 
with which the subject indicates his relative agreement 
E scores of major legal offense groups 


a 


or disagreement. 
are statistically compared. 

(2) 14 inmates with E scores in the high or low quartile 
were studied intensively by clinical interviews and 
analysis of prison case files: These included 8 “highs” 
(prejudiced) and 6 "lows" (unprejudiced). All but one 
(a high) were of average intelligence or better; socio- 
economically, both highs and lows ranged from lower 
lower class to upper middle class family background. 
Both highs and lows included representatives of each 
major legal offense group. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: (1) Major legal offense 
groups do not differ significantly in E score means, except 
that sex offenders have a higher mean than the others. 
(2) For the 14 inmates studied intensively, however, 
important differences emerged: Crimes of highs, without 
exception, seemed to express desperate attempts to prove 
masculinity: а) by "toughness" and/or "shortcuts" to 
external status or power; and/or b) by compulsive, "im- 
personal” heterosexual behavior of a hostile, exploitive 
character. Crimes of lows, with possibly one exception, 
seemed to express a mother-oriented quest for love and 
“mothering”—and sometimes explicitly self-interpreted 
as such by the immate!—and /ог ambivalence resulting 
from frustration of that quest. These differences coin- 
cide with differences in the central strivings of the high 
and low inmates: defensive attempts to deny weakness 
love-lependence. All 14 


—versus—mother-oriented 
cases will be described briefly. 


2:00 рм А study of personality structuring in spastic 
colitis. Georgene H. Seward, The University of 
Southern California. 

PROBLEM: The present study is associated with a larger 

investigation designed to compare personality structur- 

ing in peptic ulcer, essential hypertension, and bronchial 
asthma. According to psychoanalytic theory spastic 
colitis frequently occurs in individuals who hecause of 
enforced submission during the period of anal training 
ntments that conflict with their passive- 
Their unconscious solution is to 


harbor rese 
receptive love needs. 
take forcibly the response he regards as having been in- 
justifiably withheld, The climinative tendencies char 
syndrome have the dynamic meaning of 
restitution for his aggressions thereby serving to counter 
act anxiety and inferiority feelings. 

This theory leads to the predictions that. in compar 
ison with the other conditions under consideration colitis 
cases will show evidence of: 

1. more overtly expressed and extrapunitively directed 


acterizing this 


aggression. 
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2. decreased inferiority feeling which permits freer 
expression of ambitious strivings. 

3. less inner tension, anxiety and guilt. 

4. less social sensitivity. 

5. more anal components in sexuality. 
POPULATION: A group of 30 men, 20-40 years of age, 
diagnosed as spastic colitis, served as subjects. 
PROCEDURE: The Rorschach, T.A.T. and Rosenzweig 
Picture-Frustration Tests provided the chief measuring 
instruments. In addition, a special case history was 
devised to explore critical psychological areas. 

RESULTS: Rosenzweig records show a predominance of 
extrapunitive reactions. Rorschach signs that seem to 
occur most consistently are unusually brief records, 
disproportionately high И, W:M and (H + A): 
(Hd + Ad) ratios. Conspicuous by their absence are 
m, k, and “burnt child reactions." T.A.T. and bio- 
graphical material have not yet been analyzed. 

CONCLUSIONS: Initial results lend support to most of the 
theoretical predictions. Definitive conclusions await 
comparisons with the other psychosomatic syndromes. 


2:20 pm The Elgin check list of fundamental psychotic 
behavior reactions. Phyllis Wittman, Illinois De- 
bartment of Public Welfare. 

For this study the characteristics of what appear to 
he the three fundamental types of psychotic behavior 
reaction, affective exaggeration, paranoid compensation 
and schizophrenic regression, have been evaluated for 100 
patients at the Elgin State Hospital. 

A check list of the characteristics for the two extremes 
for cach type of fundamental psychotic behavior, that is: 
(1) Euphoric Expansion and Depressive Constriction, 
(2) Somatic Aggression and Ideational Substitution and 
(3) under Schizophrenic Withdrawal the two extremes of 
Bizarre Irrelevant Affect and Paucity of Affect and 
Ideation. 

The way in which the scale is used is described and the 
weightings arrived at independently by two different 
raters are correlated. Two cases both diagnosed as de- 
mentia praecox, paranoid type yet very different in the 
psychotic behavior reactions are discussed in terms of the 
psychotic behavior reactions displayed. The lack of 
significance for studies using diagnostic groups with 
such heterogeneity among the subjects in a given 
diagnostic category is outlined and the rationale for 
relatively objective evaluations that can be checked by 
others is discussed. (Slides) i 


2:40 em Personality characteristics related to hypno- 
tizability. Roy Schafer, Austen Riggs Foundation, 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts. 

This study is aimed at clarifying the methodology of 
clinical research using psychological tests as well as con- 

tributing to the understanding of hypnotizability as a 


personality characteristic. The test results of a group 
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of excellent hypnotic subjects were compared with those 
of a group of very poor hypnotic subjects. A battery 
of tests was used. "Blind analysis" of the records dis- 
closed certain relatively common personality character- 
istics in the very poor subjects, while statistical com- 
parisons were unrevealing as well as at variance with 
previously published data. A follow-up study on a new 
group of subjects bore out these trends. ‘The personality 
characteristics occurring frequently in the poor subjects 
and infrequently in the good subjects were: rigid ob- 


sessive-compulsive defenses, projective trend, easily 
provoked aggressions, denial of passive needs, emotional 
unadaptiveness, and narcissistic emotional orientation. 
Excessive reliance on repression was found to characterize 
about half of the good subjects. 


3:00 рм The prediction of social acceptance by means 
of psychoanalytic concepts. Doris R. Miller, 
Stanford University. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the relationship between the 
number of psychoanalytically defined signs of regression 
and conflict revealed in a story completion test and status 
on a sociogram. 
POPULATION: 102 fourth to eighth grade students. 
PROCEDURE: Story beginnings were constructed involv- 
ing situations which symbolized potentially traumatic 
difficulties such as castration fears and ocdipal conflicts. 
In a composition period, subjects were d to write 
imaginative endings to cach story. Using precautions to 
avoid halo effect, an individual who was untrained 
clinically and psychoanz vtically unsophisticated scored 
the tests. Criteria were phrased as objectively a 
possible. For example, a point was scored for orality 
for each mention of oral, respiratory or tactual functions: 
The final score for cach subject was the total sum © 
points for orality, anality, repression, frustration aní 
intropunitiveness-extrapunitiveness. The criterion СОП” 
sisted of a five group distribution of social status which 
was constructed from sociograms of rejection and ac- 
ceptance. 

RESULTS: The average sum of points was at a minimum 

in the leader group and increased for each group in the 

direction of the most rejected. ‘The most significant 
single predictor of rejection was the inclusion of oral 
functions. 

CONCLUSION 


The number of signs of psychoanalyt™ 
cally defined conflict and pregenital adjustment ob 
tained from a story completion test predicts successfully 
the degree of social acceptance by one’s peers. The sign? 
may be scored by a person lacking clinical and psycho 
analytic training. 


3:20 рм Wechsler-Bellevue "scatter" in. schizophrenic? 
and normal controls. Albert Freeman 
Columbia University. 

PROBLEM: Will "scatter" 


Vincent 


idual 


(defined ах intra-indiv 
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variability) on the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Scales differentiate (A) schizophrenic patients from nor- 
mal controls, and (B) hebephrenic from paranoid schizo- 
phrenics? The theory underlying Rapaport’s use of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue in clinical practice is that “disparity of 
efficiency ... in an intelligence test is an expression of 
maladjustment . . 7. The present research attempts to 
provide optimal conditions for validation of the scatter 
approach in diagnostic testing. 

PROCEDURE: Two schizophrenic groups 
grossly different. symptomatology and one normal con- 
trol group (N = 25 in each) have been matched for sex, 
age, race and educational attainment. By means of 
analysis of variance and covariance, the Wechsler- 
Bellevue subtest variability for cach individual is 
calculated independent of the influence of mean level 
of Lest performance around which scatter occurs. Group 
Comparisons are then possible. 
RESULTS: The resultant data will be presented as follows: 
(1) group differences with respect to central tendency on 
verbal, performance and full Wechsler-Bellevue scales; 
(2) group differences in intra-individual variability on 
the three scales; (3) group differences in intra-individual 
variability (residual variance), when each group has 
ariance to an equivalent mean level; 
bove, when the verbal 
(5) group differ- 
when subjects 
o intra- 


presenting 


been adjusted by соу 
(4) differences as described in (1) al 
mean is held constant by covariance; 
ences in mean level of subtest performance 
are reduced to a common Jevel with respect t j 
individual variability; and (6) amount of overlap between 
psychotic and normal groups, with respect to scatter. 

coxervsioxss: Results obtained will be discussed in rela- 
tion to the clinical impressions of Wechsler, the Rapaport 
theory stated above, and the findings of previous inv esti- 


gators (Magarct, Gilliland, Klein, Brogden and п. 
There will be included а consideration чш | à E 
have been levelled against using Wechsler-Bellevu 


scatter as a diagnostic aid. 


logical tests in 
Sibylle 


of psycho 


3:40 ъм The predictive value Á 
Opa Тһе pre findings. 


report on clinical 


infancy; à Ж 
Clinic. 


Escalona, Menninger : 
voPtrATION: The subjects of thi 
Menninger Fou 
adoption and were 
adoptive homes for no less than one 
dona total of из psychological 
ed to 51 children. 

Jopmental Schedules and 


the Cattell Infant Intelligence were administered 
to infants below the age of six months. Formal testing 
procedures were suppleme Iditional observations 
to be described, and test findings were evaluated qualita- 
tively. The same children were retested (using the 
Cattell Infant Intelligence Revised 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence 


s study are infants who 
ndation for psycholo- 


were referred to the i i 
eferred t examined again 


gical study prior to 
after having been in 
The report is base 
examinations, administer 
3esell Deve 


year, 


PROCEDURE: The С 
Scale 


nted by ac 


Scale and/or the 
Test) from one to three 
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times, after having been in adoptive homes for one year 
or more. Clinical observational procedures were added 
to the testing procedures proper on all occasio 
RESULTS: Though the number of cases is too small to 
permit adequate statistical treatment, the correlation 
between estimates of intelligence level obtained in early 
infancy and during the preschool years is better than 
published reports indicate. The data suggest that 
certain aspects of mental functioning can be predicted 
with greater accuracy than others and that the same 
formal test findings can be interpreted differently in the 
light of concomitant clinical observations, thus drisréns- 
ing the predictive value of psychological tests given in 


8. 


infancy. 

CONCLUSIO vchological examination of infants 
gains in usefulne when testing is integrated with other 
clinical procedures, and when findings are evaluated in 
the light of some general psychodynamic concepts as 
well as from a normative point of view. ‘The relatively 
greater stability of some aspects of mental functioning, 
as compared to others, can be explained if a ‘predisposi- 
tion’ towards certain modes of psychological experience 
is assumed to be present at birth. 


4:00 pm Castration anxiety in an adult as shown by 
projective tests. Richard Sears, VA Mental 
Hygiene Clinic, Detroit, Michigan. 

A case study is presented in which a series of projective 
tests, including the Rorschach, Bender-Gestalt (utilizing 
the method of verbalization suggested by Hutt), Good- 
enough “Draw-A-Man”, Stein Sentence Completion, and 
TAT, together with some material from the Wechsler- 
Bellevue, bring out unusually clear-cut and unequivocal 
evidence of castration anxiety, and its dynamic inter- 
relations with passive-dependent and latent homosexual 
trends, in a 28 year-old man. 

The test results support the hypothesis that the 
dynamics of this castration material cannot be adequately 
explained by considering early childhood experiences to 
be of merely “historical interest” as might be the case if, 
fly to “functionally autonomous” homosexual 
the patient wished to lose his genitals in order 
The test data supports the 
is symbolically re-living 


due chie 
cravings, 
to be more like a woman. 
assumption that the patient 
the Oedipus situation, with inability 
identification because of anxiety 
and ambivalent feelings 


to proceed to a 


satisfactory masculine 
aroused by the father figure 


toward the mother. 

Re-administrations of the Wechsler-Bellevue, Rorsch 
ach, and TAT after an interval of a year show basically 
similar test patterns, with certain changes which correlate 
well with observations made during therapy 


4:20 РМ A study of the psychoanalytic theory of 
psychosexual genesis. Gerald. S. Blum, Stanford 


University. 
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Many previous attempts made by psychologists to 
study psychoanalytic theory have been inadequate be- 
cause they have failed to operate strictly within the 
psychoanalytic framework of the unconscious, repression, 
reaction formation, and the like. To meet this need for 
independent study of psychoanalytic theory by a psy- 
choanalyticelly oriented method, the present modified 
projective technique was evolved. It consists of a series 
of deven cartoons depicting the stages of psychosexual 
devclepment and significant object relationships, in- 
duding oral eroticism, oral sadism, anal sadism, the 
Oedipal situation, autoeroticism, castration anxiety, 
identification, sibling rivalry, guilt, ego ideal, and love 
object. The characters are a family of dogs and the 
main figure, Blacky, is presented as a male offspring to 
the male subjects and as a female offspring to the female 
subjects. Each cartoon is projected on a screen for two 
minutcs and the group of subjects is asked to write a 
vivid, imaginative story concerning it. After the pres- 
entation of each cartoon, there is a s 


t of multiple- 
choice and short-answer questions relevant to the psy- 
choanalytic dimension under consideration. Finally, 
the subjects are asked to give their preferences for the 
various cartoons. 

The test has been administered to approximately 120 
male and 120 female elementary psychology students, 
with a view toward determining whether the obtained 
differences between the sexes correspond to the differ- 
ences suggested by psychoanalytic theory. The subjects 
were naive with regard to psychoanalytic theory at the 
time of testing. Analyses of the data thus far com- 
pleted reveal numerous sex differences (chi-squares sig- 
nificant at the 167 level) in such arcas as degree of anal 
sadism, Oedipal intensity, guilt, ambivalence in identi- 
fication, and others, These differences have been found 


generally to be consonant with psychoanalytic theory. 
(Slides) 
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Sirvas Tomkins, Chairman 


1:40 Рм Evaluation of a short form of Rorschach. 
Richard A. Cutts, Veterans Hospital, Fort Custer. 
Michigan. 


PROBLEM: To determine the feasibility of using a fewer 
number of the Rorschach cards to obtain valid findings 
which would compare with the results obtained by 
using only ten cards. . 
POPULATION: 50 Rorschach records of normal subjects. 
psychotics, and neurotics, were used. 

PROCEDURE: Psychograms for cach full Rorschach ad- 
ministration were obtained. Another psychogram on 
the same records but using only six of the cards мах 
constructed. The six cards used were III, IV, VIL 
VII, IX, X. Statistical procedures were applied t° 
determine the significance of the differences. T 
RESULTS: With regard to such matters as F+%, Ie 
H%, F%, P%, S%, statistically insignificant difference 
were found between the two protocols. With regard t° 
location areas differences were greater but showed 4 
consistent trend making prediction feasible. 

Analysis of the records indicate that it is possible E 
predict closely the sum С and various combinations of 
on the basis of the six card record. ‘The same situation 
appears to be true with regard to shading responses- x 

Movement responses showed a consistent tendency T 
did the range of content. les 
reliably picked up. m 

The number of responses on the six card records he 
approximately two-thirds of those on the full rego 
Contamination, confabulation, and position respons” 
were not reliably picked up on the six card record, anc 
predictions can not be made on these factors; however: 
they occurred very rarely in the 30 records. Bizarre 
responses usually occurred in the six cards when thes 
occurred in the ten card record. T 
CONCLUSIONS: There are strong indications that dit- 
ferences between six-card Rorschach and the ten-care 
Rorschach for those items which are most usual 
quantified are not significant. Ratios between Suc? 
factors as color, f E 


Vista responses were 


shading, movement, number О i 

isten 
sponses, and range of content appear to be consiste 
enough to make predictions. 
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2:00 рм A revision of the Murray TAT for use with a 
minority group. Charles E. Thompson, Tulane 
University. 

PROBLEM: An experimental study of the Murray TAT 
revised for use with Negro subjects. In this study an 
answer was sought to the following question: Do Negro 
subjects react differently on the TAT when the pictures 
have Negro people depicted in them than when Cau- 
casian people are portrayed? 

PCPULATION: Normal adult male veteran Negroes cur- 

rently participating in an academic program within 

Dillard University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

PROCEDURE: The problem has been investigated by con- 

structing a parallel series of TAT pictures identical to 

the Murray pictures (Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6BM, 7BM, SBM, 
12M, 17BM, 18BM), but having the characters depicted 
as Negroes. Such a revision has been titled the Thomp- 
son-Dillard Revision of the Murray TAT. The ob- 
taincd population was divided into two sections: 

Section I received the Thompson-Dillard Revision of the 

Murray TAT, Section II received the Murray TAT. 

Group administration of the test materials was the 

methed used to obtain the data upon which this study 

is kased. 

RESULTS: The obtained data (to be presented) revealed 

à statistically significant difference between the protocols 

given to the pictures portraying Caucasians as compared 

With the protocols given to those pictures portraying 

Negroes 

ConcLUsIONS: Projection is in part a function. of the 

The literary productions given by 

the Negro for the Murray TAT material is, in part, a 


function of the white stimulus figures. When Negro 
1 the Thompson- 


given. 


stimulus presented. 


figures are presented, as is done in 
Dillard different productions are 


(Slides) 


Revision, 


2:20 рм Rorschach patterns in involutional melan- 


cholia, Isabelle V. Kendig and Claire M. Vernier, 


St. Elisabeth's Hospital. | 
PROBLEM: The study was undertaken to determine 
whether typical Rorschach patterns exist for the Invo- 
lutional Psychoses. 2 
POPULATION: One hundred women patients at Saint 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, fifty white and fifty colored 
twenty-five in each group being diagnosed as Involu- 
tional Melancholia, twenty-five as Paranoid Involutional, 
Constitute the case material. 


А sub- s for age. 
PROCEDURE: After equating the four sub-group: ве, 


) D А а se nd pre- 
*ducation, socio-economic range, present : : а 
Psychotic level of intellectual functioning, the Rorsc 


test was administered individually to each к an 
а Vi 
the resulting data submitted both to quantitati 


isti itati Speci tion 
(Statistical) and qualitative analy Special atten 
because of the important 


play in the psychosis. 


Was given to content analy 
Tole which sexual preoccupations 
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RESULTS: Final results cannot be reported at this time as . 
the study is still in progress but the close relation fre- 
quently hypothecated between the paranoid involutional 
and the paranoid schizophrenic seems to be substantiated 
as well as the occurrence in all involutional syndromes 
of a number of organic factors. While there is thus 
some overlapping of signs, the two patterns which have 
emerged are sufficiently clear-cut not only to distinguish 
the involutional psychoses from schizophrenia and from 
organic brain disease but also to differentiate between 
the paranoid involutional process and involutional 
melancholia proper. The data obtained also throws 
considerable light on the pre-psychotic personality make- 
up of women who succumb to these mental disorders at 
the climacteric. The differences in pattern between 
white and colored appear to be a function of cultural 
factors rather than of any essential modification of the 
psychosis. 

CONCLUSION: Rorschach patterns characteristic of the 
Involutional psychoses, hitherto undefined, have been 
established as an aid to differential diagnosis and to a 
better understanding of the process. 


Further study of suicidal configurations in 
Marguerite R. Hertz, Western 


2:40 PM 
Rorschach records, 
Reserve University. 

PROBLEM: In a previous study, ten configurations in 

terms of Rorschach patterns were identified as reliably 

distinguishing suicidal patients from non-suicidal pa- 

These included neurotic 


tients and from normal adults. 
ed states, constriction, 


structure, deep anxiety, depress: 
active conflict and deep struggle, ideational symp- 
tomatology, agitation phenomena, resignation trends, 
sudden and/or inappropriate emotional reaction, and 
withdrawal and deficiency in emotional rapport with the 
world. It was established that a combination of five or 
more of these configurations in a record was ominous of 


suicidal inclinations. 
In order to verify these findings, a further study was 


made of new records analyzed “blindly”, i.c, without 
previous knowledge of case history, or of the specific 
nature of any problems if they existed. 

POPULATION: These consisted of one hundred records 
from normal and abnormal subjects to whom the 
Rorschach had been given by the writer and thirty-cight 
records which had been submitted by other Rorschach 
examiners. 

PROCEDURE: Analysis was made of the extent of agree- 
ment between Rorschach blind findings and case histories, 
ts, and subsequent histories in terms of 


Summaries were made of the frequency 
and distribution of the configurations in the normal and 


abnormal subjects studied. 

RESULTS: The analysis shows a high percentage of agree 
ment between Rorschach records 
case histories which reveal suicidal inclinations in the 


considered suicidal and 
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form of serious threats, actual attempts and /or actual 
suicides. 

CONCLUSIONS: Because of the high degree of accuracy in 
detecting suicidal trends the ten configurations may be 
considered gocd and valid prognostic signs, and may be 
put to practical application by competent Rorschach 
(Slides) 


3:00 Рм Constriction as rated on three preductions. 
Frances Merchant Carp, Stanford University. 

PROBLEM: (1) Is there agreement between clinical 
psychologists’ ratings for constriction of children’s 
Rorschachs, play constructions, and crayon drawings? 
(2) What is the relationship between constriction ratings 
on the Rorschach, play construction and drawings of the 
same child? 

PROCEDURE: From each of 96 children, an entire third 
grade of a small town-rural school, was obtained a 
Rorschach, the photograph of a play construction, and 
three crayon drawings, 


examiners. 


Using a seven-point scale and working independently, 
two workers rated each set of material for constriction. 
RESULTS: Tetrachoric correlation indicate 
close agreement between the two workers’ ratings of each 
set of material, but chance relationships between con- 
striction ratings for the same child’s various productions. 
CONCLUSIONS: Raters can agree well on constriction in 
Rorschach protocols, or play constructions or crayon 
drawings, but these judgments may tell nothing about 
constriction in other productions of the same children, 
The child whose Rorschach is rated extremely constricted 
is no more likely than any other child to have his play 
construction or any of his drawings judged similarly. 
Clinicians can agree, but what they agree about is far 
from clear. 


coefficients 


Unless we are willing to say that constric- 
tion is constantly redistributed at random in this group 
of children, the various sets of concordant ratings are not 
reflective of the same personality factor. 

The results (1) call into question the indiscriminate изе 
of such productions as projective material revelatory of 
relatively stable personality characteristics and (2) sug- 
gest the need for experimentally rather than rationally 
and observationally derived signs of constriction, in each 
of the expressive modali They propose that, at the 
present stage of development of the techniques used, 
personality evaluation may be determined too largely by 
choice of tool. 


0 rw Projective interpretation of the Stanford- 


Binet in a clinical training program. Gladys Lowe 
Anderson, Michigan State College. 

The qualitative interpretation. of psychological ex- 
aminations, including tests of general intelligence, is not 
new. Wechsler and Rapaport have made distinctive 
contributions in this direction. The host of experi- 
menters with projective techniques have posed problems 
which psychological examiners cannot ignore 
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The traditional objectives in training students to ad- 
minister and interpret the Stanford-Binet have been 
essentially two: 1) to make the student thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the standardized procedure for administering 
and scoring the test; and 2) to give practice to the student 
in being at case in the person-to-person test situation. 

The Stanford-Binet has traditionally (historically) 
yielded a mental age and an intelligence quotient. 
Scant qualitative interpretation has traditionally been 
offered beyond a description of the child’s behavior, a 
rating of the child's attitudes during the test, and the 
expression of the examiner's judgment as to whether the 
results did or did not indicate the child's best 
performance. 

A third training objective is possible: to utilize the 
potentialities of certain sub-tests of the Stanford-Binet 
for revealing not merely the child's mental capacities 
but the dynamic relationships between the child and the 
world in which he lives. With this objective in mind 
certain subtests are found to be especially productive of 
responses that perm't projective interpretation. | 

The use of the Stanford-Binet аз a projective device 
will be discussed and illustrative examples of children * 
responses obtained from students! training tests will be 
given. (Slides) 


3:40 рм A study of the relationship between a Pro" 
jective and a questionnaire type of personality test 1? 
clinical diagnosis. Samuel Granick, Washington 
University. (Abstract exceeded 300-word limit) 


4:00 рм The use of the H-T-P in personality analysis: 
John N. Buck, Lynchburg State Colony. 
PROBLEM: To demonstrate the value to the clinician of o 
use of the H-T-P (a two-phased—non-verbal and verba 
—approach to the analysis of personality) in the e€% 
amination of adults. 
POPULATION: Four adult subjects with personality mal- 
adjustment of different types and of different degrees ? 
magnitude. T.P 
PROCEDURE: After a short description of the H-T- 
technique and its theoretical foundations, each case К 
presented as follows: (1) by giving a very brief historic? 
Sketch of the subject; (2) by showing the subject * 
drawings and by analyzing and discussing them and the 
subject's comments (spontaneous and induced) ап 
associations concerning them. : 
CONCLUSION: The frechand, pencil drawings of House 
Tree, and Person can provide the clinician with dat? 
concerning the integration, sensitivity, degree of me 
turity, and level of function of a subject's personality 
that might otherwise be obtained only after prolonge 
) (Slides) 


and intensive interrogation and examination. 


Е E . , ‚ of 
4:20 рм An experimental analysis of the influencé 


ich 
color on the protocol of the Rorschach test. Rt 
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ard S. Lazarus, University of Pittsburgh. (Abstract 
exceeded 300-word limit) 
INVITED ADDRESS 
4:40 PM, Wednesday, Assembly Room 

Frederick L, Wells: Clinical Psychology in Prospect 

and Retrospect 

PSYCHOTHERAPY 

50 AM, Thursday, Ballroom 


Volunteered papers selected by the di 


ision 


R. Nevirr SANFORD and MARGARET 
BRENMAN, Chairmen 


8:50 лм An experimental study of the learning of 
client centered counseling in a six weeks training 
course, D. D. Blocksma, University of Chicago. 

PROBLEM: "This study reports the extent to which counsel- 

ing techniques can be reliably identified and scaled on a 

counselor-centered continuum, and 


client-centered to : 
the degree of learning of a client-centered approach їп a 
brief training course. 7 

POPULATION: The subjects were Veterans Administra- 
tion Personal Counselors enrolled in a course given by 
the University of Chicago Counseling Center in 1946-47. 
To secure an operational yet comparable 
the experimenter 


PROCEDURE 
Measure of counseling procedures, Í 
played the role of a client and recorded the thirty-seven 
Subjects’ counseling of one standard case before and two 
standard cases after training. The instruments are 
sensitive to degrees of training in client centered counsel- 


ing. The training course is described. 

RESULTS: Reliability checks show that judges can agree 
on the boundaries and identification of counseling tech- 
niques as defined in this study. High and low an 
Scores (as obtained on tests given at the beginning an 
end of the training program) 


i 5 atings. 
Sisteney of techniques are related to: nstructor ratings, 
з опе year after training, 


ts per closed case on 
riences valued 


on directiveness and con- 


on-the-job supervisory ratings 
clinical experience, average contact 
the job, and the subjects’ rating of espe 
during the six-weeks course. 

CONCLUSIONS: Implications аге 
Counselors and for measuring the 


given for training of 
learning of counseling. 


relationship between 
If and acceptance of 
counseling cases. 


9:10 Ам An analysis of the 
à aspect for sel 
acceptance of and respect К 

in ten 


and respect for others 1P. ‚ College. 
Elisabeth T. Sheerer, Towa A lationship 
" > x " d е T 
PROBLEM: To investigate the wd acceptance of and 


between 


асе, for self аг 

acceptance of and respect for self 

fesieri t ra 

“Spect for other persons. . conducted at the 
D inc cases “ FN 
POPULATION: ‘Ten counseling C25 ling sixty 


^ a 
- лие Center tota 
niversity of Chicago Counseling € 
electrically recorded interviews- 


PROCEDURE: 1. The concepts to be studied were defined 
operationally with the aid of four judges. 2. Using the 
above definitions five judges rated on a five point scale 50 
statements revealing some self evaluation and 50 state- 
ments revealing attitudes towards others, extracted from 
recorded client statements from seven cases. Step one 
of the scale represented a total absence of expressed 
acceptance and respect. Step five represented an ex- 
pression of acceptance and respect with no expression 
of a lack of them. The average rating was computed for 
each item agreed on by a majority of judges. These 
items provided illustrations of the five scale points, for 
each of the two scales. 3. The reliability of the two 
scales used and the reliability of each judge’s ratings 
were determined and found adequate for the purpose of 
this study. At least two out of three judges agreed over 
ninety percent of the time in applying both “seli” and 
Each judge’s mean rating for cach 
There was only one 


"others" scales. 
interview as a whole was computed. 
instance in which a statistically significant difference 
occurred between the mean ratings of any two judges on 
a given interview. 4. The investigator and three other 
trained judges together rated ten recorded counseling 
cases on both scales. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSION 
ists between acceptance and respect for self and for 
others. А regular increase in acceptance and respect 
both for self and others was obtained for the more suc- 
with the increase being somewhat more 


A positive correlation ex- 


cessful cases 
regular in regard to the self than to others. 


A study of the process of non-directive 
7. Seeman, University of Chicago. 

In 1943 Snyder completed an investigation of 
The ob- 


9:30 AM 
therapy. 
PROBLEM 
the nature of non-directive psychotherapy. 


jective of the present study was to describe the course of 
non-directive therapy with clients counseled four to six 
years after tho е in the original study. The use of 
Snyder's instrument afforded a direct comparison be- 
tween his findings and those of the present study, making 
it possible to observe again the process of therapy and to 


the development of non-directive counscling 


analyz 
methods with the passage of time. 

POPULATION: The study was based upon an analysis of 
ten cases, comprising sixty interviews, electrically re- 
corded at the University of Chicago Counseling Center 
between the years 1945 and 1947. 

PROCEDURE: Four investigators, Gerard Haigh, Alice 
Jonietz, Esselyn Rudikoff and the author, applied the 
instrument independently to different cases. In order 
to determine the reliab lity of judgments cach of lour 
interviews selected from the cases at random w as classi- 
fied independently by three judges. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Some of the findings are as 


follows: 
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1. Reliabilily—Weighted percentage of inter-judge agree- 
ment on identification of each unit was 83.3%. 

2. Counselor response calegories—85% of all responses 
were in the non-directive categories. Significant dif- 
ferences were observed in frequency of use of counsclor 
response categorics from сазе to case. 

3. Comparison of Snyder's study with present study— 
Significant differences between Snyder’s cases and cases 
in the present study were observed with respect to 
frequency of use of the response categorics. Present 
study indicates more frequent use of non-dircctive 
categories (85% in present study, 63% in Snyder's 
study). Lead-taking, semi-directive, and directive re- 
sponses were less frequent in present study (5.4% in 
present study, 29.7% in Snyder's study). 


9:50 am Changes in self perception as related to changes 
in perception of one's environment. Ted Aidman, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the extent to which the changed 
feeling tones expressed by a successful non-directively 
counseled client towards herself are related to the 
changed feeling tones she expresses towards other 
persons or issues—her external reality—as she moves 
through psychotherapy. 

POPULATION: One highly successful non-directively 

counseled case. All but the first of sixteen interviews 

were electrically recorded. The data are 1,258 classified 
feeling units, 

PROCEDURE: Instrument—An instrument was developed 

containing five gross fecling qualities on the horizontal 

plane, each of which are subsequently subdivided into 
positive, ambivalent, and negative degrees. The feclings 
are (1) accept-reject (2) secure-threat (3) independent- 
dependent (4) worthy-unworthy and (5) happy-unhappy. 

On the longitudinal plane of the ‘nstrument are 
arranged the four gross area referents and their specific 
components, The gross referents are (1) Concept of Self 
(2) Family and Kin (3) Interpersonal Relations (4) Issues 
and Abstractions. 

Reliability procedure—Four judges were trained to 
determine the reliability of the study. 

Analysis procedure—The statistical results of the 
study were analyzed by the techniques of (1) simple 
percentages (2) Chi Square (3) Rank Order 
Correlation. 

RESULTS: Reliability —There was 9067 agreement among 

four judges on gross feelings and referent comparisons. 

A unit by unit Comparison revealed slightly below 70% 

agreement, 

Analysis 


and 


Each of the three statistical techniques 
were corroborative in demonstrating that the 
gestalt of the process is consistent. 


used 
That is, the feclings 
towards the Self and Non-Self were in almost parallel 
relationship when analyzed by quartiles—and were 
highly consistent on an interview by interview basis. 
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CONCLUSIONS: Feeling tone quality changes and referent 
arca changes occur in a describable sequence. (Sequence 
changes will be described in paper.) The qualities of 
feclings held towards other persons and issues are similar 
to those we hold towards ourselves. 


10:10 am The personality of the psychotherapist. 
Frederick Wyatt, McLean Hospital. 

Assuming that specific qualities are needed for the 
successful practice of psychotherapy, a definition of such 
qualities can either be derived from pragmatical "clini- 
cal” observation, or from systematic study. Systematic 
studies of assessment as they are in progress in several 
places must be based on the study of the personalities of 
successful therapists or on an analysis of the therapeutic 
situation itselí—most profitably on both. Analysis of 
the therapeutic situation, through the study of actual 
therapeutic experience, would aim to establish a scheme 
of the major demands an:l stresses implied in the thera- 
peutic situation. It can be assumed, furthermore, that 
there is not only one but several personality constella- 
tions fit for doing psychotherapy adequately. , 

In this paper an attempt will be made to derive traits 
specific for therapy from an analysis of the therapeutic 
situation. Traits more specific than the several pre 
requisites usually mentioned (such as maturity, in- 
telligence, empathy, etc.) apparently will be determined 
(a) by the stresses which the therapist. will have to 
sustain and (b) by forms of apperception and reasoning 
peculiar to the therapeutic task, Among the former are 
the emotional demands of the patient in the transference 
situation, and the threat which the disclosure of motiva- 
tion in therapy holds for certain fundamental beliefs 
which the therapist has in common with any other mem- 
ber of his culture. Among the latter are the ability t? 
establish closures readily on various levels of experience: 
the ability to shift set quickly , and specific forms of 
imagination and of memory. These traits will be dis- 
cussed in relationship to the dynamics by which they are 
determined in the development of personality. 


10:30 am Implications for therapy of personality 
changes resulting from a course in mental hygiene: 
William U. Snyder and Barbara June Snydeh 
Pennsylvania State College. А 

PURPOSES: (1) to measure changes їп personal adjust 
ment relating to the giving of information about malad- 
justment in a mental hygiene course, and (2) to mea? 
ure the difference in personal adjustment between 2 
group of mental hygiene and general psychology students 
METHOD: Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventories 
were administered at the beginning and end of the 
semester to 40 students in a course in mental hygien? 
and to 67 students in general psychology. Subject 
motivation was high; their knowledge of the exper" 
mental purpose was controlled. 
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California Personality Tests and Bell Adjustment 
Inventories were administered at the beginning and end 
of the semester to a different group of 24 mental hygiene 
Students taught by the same instructor as the first 
group, and to 50 general psychology students. In 
addition, subjective attitudes toward the course were 
recorded, 

Comparisons of the pre- and post-test scores and of the 
experimental and control group scores, and of the scores 
of a special matched control group were made, using the 
Standard error of the difference between means. The 
Scores of the 10 persons in the first mental hygiene class 
who had received individual psychotherapy were treated 
as a special experimental group and compared with the 
other experimental and control groups. 

RESULTS: In no case did any of the control groups show 
Significant changes between pre- and post-test scores. 
However, on the Bell Adjustment Inventory the experi- 
mental group approached a significant improvement in 
Score on the retest. There were very significant dif- 
ferences in student opinion regarding personality changes 
resulting from the course. Also there were some sig- 
nificant differences between experimental and control 
groups on test scores. These differences are discussed 
and conclusions and inferences relatir 
tion-giving and psychotherapy are made. 
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10:50 лм An investigation of the effects of individual 
and group lay therapy on the reading level of re- 
tarded readers. Robert E. Bills, Georgetown, 
Kentucky. (Abstract exceeded 300-word limit) 


SYMFOSIUM AND ROUND TABLES: IMPLI- 
CATIONS OF CURRENT RESEARCH 
IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 


1:40 PM, Thursday, Auditorium, Sleeper Hall, Boston 
Unitersily, 688. Boylston Street ( Sour blocks 
from Hotel Statler) 


Cart К. Rocers, Chairman 


Participants: Individual discussion groups to be formed 
at the psychotherapy symposium 


SYMFOSIUM: CLINICAL PRACTICE AND 
FERSONALITY THEORY 


8:50 AM, Friday, Ballroom 
Saur RosENzWwEIG, Chairman 


Jointly organized with the Division of Personality and 
Social Psychology , 


ag to group informa-,, Participants: D. W. MacKinnon, А. W. Combs, С. S. 
g tog 


Klein 


DIVISION OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 


BUSINESS MEETING 
11:10 AM, Tuesday, Parlor D 


SYMPOSIUM: HUMAN RELATIONS 
AND ORGANIZATION 
2:30 PM, Tuesday, Ballroom 
ivisi ial and 
Jointly organized with the Division of Industria 
Business Psychology 
Dowarp E. SUPER, Chairman 
iel Katz: - To- 
A. Rensis Likert and Daniel Katz: Бы yen Та 
gram for study of group motivation, group 
and group performance 
Nathan Maccoby: A comp e 
attitudes of supervisors of compar: 
differing in productivity | | pue 
Nancy к: An analysis of gue 
factions and the conditions to W hic 
related 
B. Panel: Marion Bills, Jack Рипар 
E. Lowell Kelly, John W- E 
Alfred J. Marrow, Robert B. Sclove 


jarison of behavior and 
ble work groups 


nlap, Chester Evans, 
Шап, Jay 1- Otis, 


SOCIAL HOUR 
5:00 PM, Tuesday, Georgian Room 
Arranged for members of the Division of Clinical and 
Abnormal Psychology, the Division of Industrial 
and Business Psychology, and their friends by the 
Division of Consulting Psychology 
Hosts and Hostes Mr. and Mrs. F. Lyman Wells, 
Miss Louise Wood, Mr. and Mrs. Robert А. Young. 


SYMPOSIUM: PROBLEMS OF THE CONSULTANT 
IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
8:50 AM, Wednesday, Assembly Room 
GroRGE А. Кү, Chairman 
Participants: Frances S. Alexander, Charles N, Cofer, 
E. Lowell Kelly, Bertha M. Luckey, Edward I. 
Strongin, Robert А. Young. 

This symposium will be devoted to problems of the 
consultant in private practice. The discussants repre- 
sent different geographical areas and different points of 
view. They include psychologists engaged largely in 
private practice and others concerned with training and 
allied responsibilities. (Session limited to members, in- 
cluding applicants for membership, in the Consulting 


Division.) 
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SYMPOSIUM: HUMAN RELATIONS 
AND ORGANIZATION 


2:50 PM, Tuesday, Ballroom 


Jointly organized with the Division of 
Consulting Psychology 


Doxarp E. Super, Chairman 


Rensis Likert and Daniel Katz: A long-range program 
for study of group motivation, group morale, and 
group performance. 

Nathan Maccoby: A comparison of behavior and atti- 
tudes of supervisors of comparable work groups 
differing in productivity. 

Nancy Morse: An analysis of work satisfactions and the 
conditions to which they are related. 

Panel: Marion Bills, Jack Dunlap, Chester Evans, 
Lowell Kelly, John W. Macmillan, Jay L. Oti 
Alfred J. Marrow, and Robert B. Selover 


SOCIAL HOUR 
5:00 PM, Tuesday, Georgian Room 


Arranged for members of the Division of Clinical and 
Abnormal Psychology, the Division of Industrial 
and Business Psychology, and their friends by the 
Division of Consulting Psychology. 

Hosts and Hostesses: Mr. and Mrs. F. Lyman Wells, 
Miss Louise Wood, and Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. 
Young. 


ANALYSIS OF PERSONAL FACTORS IN INDUSTRY 
11:10 AM, Wednesday, Assembly Room 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 
Rocer M. BeLtows, Chairman 


11:10 Aw А clinical approach to the everyday problems 
of the normal supervisor айа key man in industry. 
J. Elliott Janney, Rohrer, Hibler and Replogle. 
PROBLEM: (1) To define and describe some of the principal 
human problems (as distinguished from technical prob- 
Jems) which tend to concern most supervisors and key 
men in industry. (2) To define and describe some of the 
contributions being made by some clinical psychologists 
to the solution of such problems 
POPULATION: Key men and supervisors of 178 corpora 
tions which have been studied for from one to twenty-one 
vears each. 
PROCEDURE: (1) Several families of persistent. human 
problems tend to occur in all organizations studied and 
arc the concern of this paper. (2) A clinical approach 
based upon, and oriented in terms of, the commonly 


accepted principles and facts of general psychology has 


been developed. (3) Diagnosis-therapy has been de- 
veloped as a continuum and is mutually participated in 
by both psychologist and client. 

RESULTS: Analyses of case studies indicate that as the 
supervisor, or key man, in industry ascends the ladder of 
responsibility his preoccupation with human problems 
technical problems 


increases as his concern over 
decreases. 
CONCLUSIONS: The ev 


visors and key people in industry are largely human 


rvday problems of normal super- 


problems. "These human problems are of such a nature 
as to make the clinical approach to industrial consulta- 
tion a fruitful one. 


Employees’ problems as related to interest in 
Frank Costin, 


11:25 АМ 
an educational program in industry. 
University of. Chicago. 
PROBLEM: What are some of 
employees to take part in an educational program 
sponsored by industry? A large manufacturing concern 
has set up in its plants an “off-hours” educational pro- 
gram. The purpose of this study is to explore the rela- 
tionships that exist between the employees’ participation 
in this program and their (1) personal problems, (2) Ат 
demic interests, (3) vocabulary levels, and (4) specific 
biographical factors. : 
POPULATION: 725 employees representing the following 
ional, managerial, 


the factors motivating 


occupational classifications: (1) profe: 
technical; (2) clerical, (3) skilled and semi-skilled manual 
workers, and (4) unskilled manual workers. 

PROCEDURE: Ап anonymous questionnaire m 
ministered to the employees, under group test conditions: 


was ad- 
The questionnaire was constructed to elicit responses 1n 
five major sections. These follows: 
(1) Personal problems. To discover these a problem 
check-list of 200 items was used. The check-list covers 
nine "problem areas,” including “job adjustment. 
(2) Expression of interest in the educational program on à 
five-point scale. (3) Biographical data on eight factors. 
(4) Academic interests, A check-list of 100 items was 
used. (5) Vocabulary levels. А fifty item vocabulary 
test was employed. 
RESULTS: Three groups of employees are now being com- 
pared: Group А Participated in the educational pro- 
gram; Group B— Expressed interest in the program but 
have never participated; Group C—Expressed non- 
interest in the program and have never participated. 
Groups B and C are random samples, All three 
groups are being compared as to (1) expressed problems; 
(2) specific biographical factors, (3) academic interest? 
and (4) vocabulary leve 


sections are as 


The complete results and 
conclusions of this study will be ready for presentation 
not later than August 1. 


They will emphasize implica- 
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tions for both a theory of motivation and a basis for 
developing an educational program in industry. 

This research is being carried out as a project for the 
Department of Education, University of Chicago. 


11:40 am The analysis of personal documents as an 
experimental approach to the study of employee 
attitudes. Chester E. Evans, General Motors 
Corporation and Wayne University. 

PROBLEM: To study the entries received from employees 


in a contest on the subject, “My Job and Why 1 Like It", 


in an effort to determine whether employee attitudes are 


reflected therein. To develop the necessary research 
techniques for a valid analysis. 

POPULATION: Materials pertinent to the contest were 
submitted to 297,401 eligible employees in 49 cities 
throughout the United States. Of those who were 
eligible, 174,854 employees from all localities entered the 
contest. For purposes of more easily checking the 
universe group, a ten per cent sample was identified as 
the entries were received, thereby pre 


viding absolute 


randomness. 
PROCEDURE 


Early stages of the quantitative analysis 
entailed a content analysis to produce themes against 
Cross-tabulations 


which the entries could be tabulated. s tio 
of themes and thematic patterns against vital statistics 


of the respondents were made. To establish meaningful 
differentiation between operating units of the corpora- 
are technique was used. 


tion, a modification of the ch ; 
Significant differences were against known 
sources in sub-sample units to detem дуу. 
and meaningfulness of statistical findings. To furt ү. 
reduce the mechanical problem of analysis, the original 7 

themes were retabulated into 18 major theme groups. А 
RESI Significant differences of thematic material P. 
indicated among the operating Investigation anc 
experimental testing of these 
operating units substantiate 2 
reliability of the methods used. 

л ^ This form of attitude survey successfully 
meets several objections to conventional polling wet 
This approach does not force responses 5 ш 
ticipants nor give them the impression that t hey а! bna 
studied. ‘The technique i5 essentially a иеси 
for it gives the respondent an opportunity to mp, 
field of psychological meaningfulness odis Po ү 
broader aspects of job satisfaction and а e 
In general, office employees showed quantiauy © = 
ences in the themes developed in their entries. (Slides 


ju 
checked 101 
letermine the validity 


units. t 
differences within these 


findings suggesting the 


achievement index in 


of a goal and i 
relationships. 


11:55 АМ The use 
the study of 
C. G. Browne, 
PROBLEM: To study the opini 
toward possible goals of the bus! 
which these goals have been achieved. 


cutive 
iversily. 

lustrial executives 
degree to 


business 
The Ohio State Un 
ons of inc 
business and the 
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POPULATION: Twenty-three top executives in a tire 
manufacturing concern. 

PROCEDURE: By personal interview, executives gave a 
list of company goals and indicated how well each goal 
had been achieved. Each executive rated seventeen 
statements chosen from the total list on a five-point 
scale in terms of their importance as company goals and 
the degree of achievement attained with each one. 
RESULTS: All of the executives, except one, believed that 
the company’s achievements did not equal the im- 
portance of its goals, the ratio of goal score to achieve- 
ment score varying from .480 to 1.000. Individual 
deviations from the president’s "G-A" score as a criterion 
ranged from minus seven to plus twenty-one. Grouped 
by departments, finance rated company achievements 
lowest, followed by personnel, production, sales, and 


general administration. 

Correlations between goal and achievement ratings 
by departments varied from .17 for sales to .66 for general 
administration. Correlations between department rat- 
ings and the combined ratings of the three top executives 
ranged from .54 to .88 for goals and from .60 to .87 for 
achievement. 

All departmental groups rated achievement in per- 
sonnel items highest in relation to their importance. 
Beyond this, there was a tendency for each department to 
consider that the greatest relative achievement had been 


s own area. 
Both between individuals and between 


in 
CONCLUSIO: 
groups of individuals in business departments, there are 


differences in attitudes toward company goals and 
‘chological 


achievement which may be indicative of ps 
and personal relationships and attitudes within the 
The technique offers possibilities for further 
asure of industrial leadership and communi- 


business 

study as a me: 

cation between senior and junior executives. 
BANQUET 


6:00 PM, Wednesday, Salle Moderne 


Presidential Address: George K. Bennett: A New Era 
in Industrial and Business Psychology 


Business meeting following 


THE CRITERION 
N30 AM, Thursday, Parlor A 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 


1л. Chairman 


Epwin E. Guise 


What raters rate. Erwin K. Taylor, Per 


sonnel Research Si tion, AGO. 
‘To determine if quantification of a small 


PROBLEM: 


number of varia 
past performance could duplicate rankings 


bles from a complete service record of an 


officer's 
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produced by exhaustive examination of the entire 


service record. : 
POPULATION: Two hundred permanent Lt. Colonels in 


the regular army selected at random from nine Branches 
of the Army. 
PROCEDURE: (1) The population (for each branch) was 


randomly divided into two independent samples. (2) 
The complete military record of each officer was inde- 
pendently evaluated by cight senior officers in the 


headquarters of his Branch. (3) Forty-one varial.les on 
the record were quantified and these and the 
rankings | intercorrclated, (4) Several 
predictors were developed. 
RESULTS: (1) Multiple correlations between batteries of 
from 4 to 6 variables and the "criterion" rankings were of 
the magnitude .90. (2) Cross validation reduced these 
to the order of .85. (3) The average correlations be- 
tween pairs of raters (28 pairs) ranged from .68 to .92 
for the twenty samples. 

CONCLUSIONS: (1) Rankings based on an examination of 
service records tend to show higher reliabilities than 
those usually obtained by other rating procedures. (2) 
A small number of statistically selected variables can 
predict the average rank of an individual as well as or 
better than the evaluation by one rater can predict that 
of another rater, 


average 
batteries of 


Laverne Burke collaborated in this experiment. 


9:05 Ам The value of acquaintance ratings in criterion 
research. Leonard W. Ferguson, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of the research herein described 

is to determine the effect of variation in degree of ac- 

quaintance between rater and ratee upon the validity of a 

method of appraising employee performance. In the 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, district office 

managers periodically appraise assistant managers on one 

of two 52 multiple-choice item appraisal forms which are 
validated from time to 
furnis 


time against various ratings 
ed by traveling field representatives. The prob- 
lem is to determine the effect of variation in the degree 
to which field representatives are acquainted with cach 
assistant manager, upon the calculated validity of the 
appraisal. 

POPULATION: 


The basic populations аге 1500 assistant 
managers, 800 managers and 100 traveling field repre- 
sentatives 

PROCEDURE: Whenever criterion. (i.c., numerical and 
comparisons) ratings are secured, each field 
representative states w hether he is (a) extremely. well, 


paired 


(b) moderately, or (с) only slightly acquainted with each 
assistant manager rated, 


Upon the basis of these ratings 
(and in accord with Likert 


"5 sigma scoring technique) an 
acquaintance index is derived, and assistant managers are 


classified into various groups in accord therewith. For 
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each of the resulting groups the validity of the appraisal 
is independently determined. 

RESULTS: The correlation between degree of acquaint- 
ance and criterion ratings ranges between .02 and .59; 
the calculated validity of the appraisal varies directly 
(from .42 to :69) in accord with degree of acquaintance; 
and in eleven sample groups studied, the lower the rela- 
tionship between degree of acquaintance and criterion, 
the greater the calculated validity of the appraisal (rho, 
—42). е 
CONCLUSION: The use of subjective ratings аз a criterion 
necessitates the use of some method of eliminating or 
partialling out the effect of variation in degree of ac- 
quaintance between rater and ratee if the unattenuated 
validity of the appraisal is to be accurately determined. 


9:20 Aw Criterion reliability in the selection of recruit- 
ing personnel. Donald E. Baier, Personnel Re- 
search Section, AGO. 

PROBLEM: To determine whether the apparent failure of 

predictors for selecting Army Recruiting Personnel was à 

consequence of unreliable criterion. 

POPULATION: All Army and Air Force enlisted men ‘on 

recruiting duty cast of the Mississippi River, Spring 

1946, who could be secured for testing (N = 1075). : 

PROCEDURE: a. Kuder Preference Record; a collection 

of multiple choice scli-description items developed by 

the Personnel Research Section or constructed for the 
purpose; and a summary sheet giving personal military 
history data were administered in the initial study. The 
criterion was the number of recruitments per unit of 
time. Predictor data were collected only on the upper 
and lower third of the population. In a follow-up 

Study, information was obtained as to which of the 

subjects were still on recruiting duty after а усаг had 

elapsed. 

(b) In the first study scoring keys were developed by 
item analysis against the production criterion. The 
alidities of these keys were then determined by rescoring 
in a cross-validation population. In the follow-up study 
biserial validit'es of the scoring keys already developed 
were determined against the criterion of retention ОП 
recruiting duty. 

RESULTS: Estimated product-moment validities of the 

scoring keys in the first study were all low, ranging be- 

tween .09 and 17. Suspected unreliability of the 
production criterion together with the information that 
opportunity to receive credit for enlistments varied 
greatly suggested that the disappointing results derived 
from the fallibility of the criterion. In the follow-up 
study an optimal combination of the initial scoring keys 

gave a biserial validity of .36. 

CONCLUSIONS: The hypothesis that the low validities of 

the initial study were due to unreliability of the criterion 

rather than to the inadequacy of the predictors appears 
tenable. The follow-up study demonstrated that the 
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instruments developed have reasonably adequate validity 
as predictors of retention on recruiting duty. 


9:35 Aw Use of an independent measure in billet 
evaluation. T. C. Karlowski and C. P. Sparks, 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry and Co. 

PROBLEM: To improve the accuracy of a billet (job) 

evaluation by supporting a Point System with an inde- 

pendent measure of billet level. 

POPULATION: 112 billets (jobs) at the Naval Air Training 

Station, Pensacola, Florida. Coverage in rank is from 

enlisted personnel to Captain working in areas of opera- 

tion, maintenance, administration, supervision, and 
instruction. 

PROCEDURE: The 112 billets were split into eight strati- 

fied groups (means and standard deviations assumed 

equal) of 14 billets each. These groups in turn were 
systematically paired so that 28 groups of 28 billets 
resulted, Each of twenty-cight Navy judges selected to 
represent all apparent biases rated a group. This meant 
that cach billet was compared with all others at least 
once, and seven rankings for each billet were provided. 

Mean and median rankings for each billet were then 

computed and converted into Standard Scores for com- 

parison with Standard Scores obtained through the 

Point System. (The Point System employed the follow- 

ing factors: Education, Experience, Supervision Re- 

ceived, Supervision Exercised, Responsibility for Gear 
and Equipment, and Contacts). 

RESULTS: The correlation betwee 

and the independent measure 

revealed reasons for discrepanc 
accurate and equitable level assignment. 

Split 3-4 reliability of ratings was 0.91. 

between mean and median rankin 

0.98, 

CoNcLusioNs: А. The described rating proceduse 5 bn 

used to provide an independent check of a Point System 

of billet evaluation and thus result in a more accurate 


assignment of billet level. 

B. By splitting a large group 9 
Stratified groups, a series of ratings ol su 
can be obtained in a relatively short time. MN 

C. Recommendations for p pem an Aa 
Structuring of billets based on а billet evalua "i D 
includes ratings by local judges may be mo 


Supported. 


n the Point Procedure 
was 0.88. Follow-up 
ies and allowed more 
Uncorrected 
Correlation 
gs of each billet was 


f billets into small 
ficient reliability 


TEST EFFICIENCY 


11:10 AM, Thursday, Parlor A 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 
Epwix К. HENRY, Ch | | 
study of the predictive cm- 
tss d by the Wherry- 


airman 


11:10 Ам А comparative 


ciency of batteries of tests selecte 
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Doolittle and a multiple-cutting score method. 

Floyd L. Ruch, University of Southern California. 
PROBLEM: To compare the two methods named in the 
title as to predictive efficiency at different levels of 
selectivity and in different selection situations. 

The operations involved in the Multiple-Cutting- 
Score method of test selection will be briefly described. 
This procedure differs from the Wherry-Doolittle method 
in: (1) requiring lower skill of clerical labor used in 
establishing selection standards; (2) requiring fewer 
hours of labor to establish standards; (3) requiring less 
time to apply standards to the new applicant; (4) not 
assuming rectilinearity of regression of test scores on the 
criterion; (5) in assuming that a high score on one test 
will not compensate for a low score on another test in the 
battery. It resembles the Wherry-Doolittle method in 
that it selects on the basis of predictive efficiency a group 
of tests to be included in a final battery. 

Since this method was briefly described by its author 
in 1943 it has been employed in comparison with the 
Doolittle or Wherry-Doolittle method on the following 
groups of subjects: (1) 128, power-sewing machine 
operators, using 8 tests; (2) 165 detail-draftsmen trainees, 
using 11 tests; (In collaboration with Glen Grimsley) (3) 
820 steam-winch-operator trainees in the United States 
Navy, broken down into a variety of subgroups and using 
a total of 16 different tests. (In collaboration with Jean 
Wahoske). (4) 500 students of accounting using 7 tests. 
(In collaboration with Glen Grimsley.) 

PROCEDURE: The measure oí ейїсїепсу of the battery 
selected by each method was the degree to which the 
criterion scores of the subjects selected by one method 
excelled those of an equal proportion of subjects selected 
by the other. 

RESULTS: All studies completed thus far support the 
general conclusion that the Multiple-Cutting-Score 
method as compared with the Wherry-Doolittle method 
yields test batteries which are slightly more predictive of 
the criterion when the selection-rejection ratio is in the 
neighborhood of 10%. With less extreme selectivity, 
the superiority of the Multiple-Cutting-Score method is 
not apparent. 


11:25 ам The development and validation of a battery 
of tests for the selection of clerical workers. Robert 
B. Selover, Prudential Insurance Company. 
PROBLEM: The purpose of this study was to determine 
what abilities are important for the selection of workers 
engaged in a typical clerical job in an insurance company 
POPULATION: The experimental group consisted of 193 
clerks. These employees were divided among 5 divi- 
sions, each division with 2 sections. 
was carried out on 85 employees subsequently. assigned 


Cross-validation 


to the job. 

PROCEDURE: The following battery of tests was ad- 

ministered to the experimental group: Vocabulary 
У, 
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Arithmetic Reasoning, Calculation, Speed of Reading, 
Memory, Letter-Digit Substitution, Name Checking, 
Number Checking, Dotting, Tapping, and Posting. 
Three supervisors for cach section independently rated 
employees on the following factors: accuracy, memory, 
production, and over-all value to the section, In addi- 
tion the supervisors ranked the employees in order of 
their over-all value to the unit. The ratings of the three 
supervisors were combined and used as the criteria. The 
interrelationships among test scores, experience and 
ratings were computed and factored by the centroid 
method. 
RESULTS: The Wherry test selection method was used 
to determine the most valuable tests. A multiple cor- 
relation of 41 was obtained by a combination of 4 tests. 
Five factors were tentatively identified after an orthog- 
onal rotation of the factor loadings. The abilities most 
important on this job appear to be number facility and 
perceptual speed. The tests were used to select em- 
ployees for assignment which resulted in 
variability. Nevertheless, cross-validation 
correlation of .33 with supervisors’ ratings. 


decreased 
yielded a 
Effective- 
ness of the selection method is shown by comparing the 
average ability of clerks in 2 divisions with a ratio of 
expected-to-actual operating expenses. 

CONCLUSION: The selection procedure developed in this 
experiment is effective in improving operating effective- 
ness on the job. 


11:40 am The effectiveness. of commonly employed 
occupational tests. Edwin E. Ghiselli, University 
of California. 

PROBLEM: To summarize the validity coefficients of tests 

commonly used for the selection. of workers in various 

occupations, the criteria being production or similar 
proficiency measures, 

PROCEDURE: Published reports in the professional and 

trade literature relative to the validity of occupational 

tests were reviewed, and supplemented by unpublished 
findings obtained from various industrial and govern- 
mental organizations, and from personal investigations, 


To facilitate comparisons, tests and occupations were 
classified into major types 


Where the data were suffi- 
cient, representative validity coefficients for cach type 
of test for each occupational group were determined, 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: For clerical workers best 
results are given by intelligence (40), name comparison 
(35), and arithmetic (.35) tests, and fair predictions by 
number comparison (.25), immediate memory (.30), and 
substitution | (.30) Cancellation (15), spatial 
relations (10), location (.05), path tracing (.10), pursuit 
C10), tapping (.15), arm dexterity (20), hand dexterity 
C15), finger dexterity (.20), and personality (.20) tests 
are borderline or inadequate. 


tests. 


Personality measures 
(.40), give good results for salesmen, and intelligence 


(30) and interest (.25) are fair. In the case of sales 
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clerks, tests of various abilities uniformly yield low and 
negative validity coefficients (—.10). Positive predic- 
For 


ts give good results 


tions are given by personality measures (.30). 


supervisory personnel intelligence te 
C50). For factory foremen intelligence (40), spatial 
relations (40), and mechanical principles (.45) tests are 
Personality measures borderline — (.20). 
Spatial relations (45) and mechanical principles (40), 
and intelligence (.35) tests give good predictions for 
skilled workers, and finger dexterity tests (.20) are border- 
line. Hand dexterity tests (35) appear to be best for 
semiskilled workers, and fair predictions are obtained 
from cancellation (.30), spatial relations (.30), path 
tracing (.25), mechanical principles (.25), finger dexterity 
C30), and personality (.30) tests. Borderline or - 
adequate results are given by intelligence (.20), arith- 
metic (.15), number comparison (.20), name comparison 
(.20), location (.20), pursuit (.20), tapping (.15), and arm 
dexterity 15) tests. 


good. are 


—— m "e " > fes а 
11:55 am The prediction of the performance time of 

Kanes. ene ҮЙҮР 

motor task from the performance times of its сип 

Jerome S. Kornreich, Yale Un- 


ponent parts. 


versil 


н ^ 2 à Ts a time 
The industrial technique of setting a UF 


value on a job from tables of synthetic standard times 
requires the division of the job into its component motor 
elements and the summation of standard times for cach 
of the elements. The use of this technique implies that 
there is no change in the performance times of the ele- 
ments when they are performed separately and when 


PROBLE 


they are performed in serial combination. The present 
experiment was designed to furnish evidence on tW? 
problems: (1) Is the performance time of a serial motor 
task greater than, equal to or less than the time that 
would be predicted from the sum of the separate perfor- 
mance times of its component units? (2) If there 15 в 
difference between the two times, is it a function of the 
number of units in the task? 

PROCEDURE: Groups of Yale undergraduates were run on 


mee a “th identica 
three different. serial, motor tasks -one with ide nu a 
imilar 


units, one with similar units and one with d i 
2 c E Н ach © 
units. Performance times were computed for acl 


the units and for their successive combinations. А 
r tash 


s: 1. The performance time of a serial moto ў 
` а „апт o! 
exceeds the time that would be predicted from the sun 


the performance times of its component units. ji 
т ар " РТ, 1 
2. The difference between the two times, expresse 


: : нер Н | ber 
absolute time values, is a positive function of the num 


of units in the tas 


ў ‚ -edures 

CONCLUSIONS: Although the experimental poari 
; the 

js, UN 


used are not directly comparable to industrial jot { 
г ol 


results obtained suggest that completely accurate ust 
а 2 . А E ita- 

synthetic standard time data will require the comp" 

м ‚ Am азе 

tion of percentage time allowances to cover the incre 
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in performance time caused by the combining of work 
elements. (Slides) 


12:10 pm А study of faking on the Kuder Preference 
Record. Orrin H. Cross, University of Alabama. 
PROBLEM: To determine whether or not a motivated per- 
son can fake an interest which he does not possess on the 
Kuder Preference Record. 
POPULATION: 364 high school 
five Birmingham, Alabama high schools, 
females, 
PROCEDURE: About six hundrec 
m four of the five Birmingham high schools were given 
the Kuder Preference Record as part of their guidance 
Program. High scoring individuals on each of the nine 
Scales were then asked to fake a low interest in that field 
and low scoring individuals were asked to simulate a high 
interest. None of the participants had been informed 


as to his honest score. 


students from four of the 
181 males, 183 


1 students of both sexes 


exes succeeded in faking 
Ft’ between honest 
obabilities of less than 
ting опе. On this 
males who 


every one of the scales. 
and fake scores by sex indicated pr 
опе in a hundred on all scales excep 
Scale, the persuasive, the “g value for the fe Y 
attempted to fake a low score represented a probability 
between one and two in a hundred. When the "t -value 
of this group is corrected by the elimination of two С 
Who increased their sores rather than decreased them 
this probability also falls below one in a hundred. 
CONCLUSIONS: It may be concluded. from these 
that the use of the Kuder Preference Record can 0n 


ases 


results 
ly be 


justified where there is little incentive to mis-represent 
oneselí, e.g., in a guidance situation. In a situation 
where one is motivated to wish to appear interested in a 
field of work, e.g. business or industry, the use of this 
inventory appears contraindicated. 

A partial report of this study was given at the 1948 
meetings of the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology. ` 


SYMPOSIUM: NOVEL TESTING TECHNIQUES: 
THE INTERACTION CHRONOGRAPH 


1:40 PM, Thursday, Assembly Room 


Скокск К. Bennett, Chairman 


Presentation of research finding: V. Chapple 


Participants: Harold A. Edgerton, Marion W. Richard- 
son, Carroll L. Shartle, Robert J. Wherry. 


SYMPOSIUM: ETHICAL PRACTICES IN 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


8:30 AM, Friday, Assembly Room 


Н. E. Вектт, Chairman 


Participants: Orlo L. Crissey, Edward E. Cureton, 
Chester E. Evans, E. >. Ghiselli, D. H. Fryer, 
Arthur W. Kornhauser, William McGehee, Harold 
Seashore and Carroll L. Shartle 

"This meeting will be open only to members of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association. 
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— l-hearing pupil, with score on the i 
S paired with a norma iring pul é mR 
н еа language series of the Pintner General Ability Test, sex 


SPECIAL EDUCATIONA 


8:30 AM, Tuesday, Geo" 
ed by the div 


gian Room 

ision 
rs select 
INSON, Chairman 


achievement. 


Volunteered pape 


Francis Р. КОВ 


8: = of 
150 лм Hearing deficiency 2* ү Virginia 
Pam Р cis» ГОНЕ Ш a : 
Frank W. Finger, Uni iship between hearing 


PR( т к 
BLEM: To determine 


defici :« achi 
5 ficieney and scholastic achi \ 
test of EC 


Rogue neral 4 
Tmance on a non-language 


Consta 
Mstant. selected 


28 children cach, i 
i H2 pupils of grades 
Virginia. 

) screen 


[OPULATION: Two groups of 
Tom a total tested population 9 

‘ stem 1n 
f iwo gre 
4-A au 
(Maico 


ущ ing tests 
idiometers and two 
p-5 pure tone 


Аз à county school s 
" EDURE: On the basis `0 
volving the Western “ж 
checks 
th average 
10 db. in the b 


indivi 

Е liy idual pure tone 

Surlite 28 pupils wi 
wec к 

beech range of more than 


Е cach of t 
designated “hard of hearing- Each ‹ 


n school equated. Scores of the two 


age, and years ir 
Achievement 


Stanford Battery 


groups on the were 


compared. 
RESULT: The hard-of-hearing group scored an average of 
3.53 points lower on the total achievement battery than 
did the matched normal-hearing group, with this differ- 
ence significant at the 4€; level of confidence, Differ- 
ences on the sub-tests of paragraph meaning, language 
and arithmetic reasoning were respectively 4.32 


usage, 
(P — .00), 5.00 (Р = .07), and 5.90 (P = .001). In 
average IQ on the non-language test, the 28 hard-of- 


hearing pupils were not significantly different from their 


414 normal-hearing cl 
So far as can be generalized from the 


assmates. 


CONCLUSIONS: 
population sampled, there is no reason to believe that the 
intelligence of children with hearing defect is lower than 
that of normal-hearing pupils, if the comparison is made 
on the basis of However, the hard- 


oi-hearing children are likely to progress academically at 


а non-language test. 
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a sub-normal rate, unless special consideration is given 
to their handicap. 
Miss Julie W. Sprunt collected the data for this investiga- 
tion. (Slides) 

AM Teacher's problems with hard-of-hearing 
children. Miriam Forster Fiedler, Vassar College. 
(Abstract exceeded 300-word limit) 


9:05 


9:20 Aw The prolonged pre-academic program at the 
Wayne County Training School: an evaluation after 
nine years. Ruth M. Patterson, Edna А. Maisner, 
and Thorleif С. Hegge, Wayne County Training 
School. 

The prolonged pre-academic program at the Wayne 
County Training School has been described in many 
articles, most of which have appeared in the American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency. The program is designed 
to promote the acquisition of efficient work habits, read- 
ing readiness, manual and social skills, essential knowl- 
edge, and personal and social adjustment. It is “demo- 
cratic” in nature, attempting to reduce frustration and 
develop initiative and a positive problem solving attitude. 
The positive values of the program are shown in a follow- 
up study of fifty-five boys (1.Q. 60-79 inclusive) to be 
reflected in a reduction of extreme problem behavior in 
the school and following parole to the community, 

These boys entered the institution at an average С.А. 
of 9.0 years. Their academic instruction was now dis- 
continued for approximately 2.5 years. Nevertheless 
they did as well as the comparison group with respect to 
final academic status and intelligence score. 


9:35AM The Air University program of reading training 
through improvement. of visual processes. Fred 
Couey, The Air Univ ily. 
PROBLEM: To develop techniques for improving the read- 
ing rate and comprehension of Air Force officers in the 
schools of The Air University, through practice in the 
visual processes, 
POPULATION: 30 officers (pilot study); 115 officers (pres- 
ent study); projected population, 1948-49, 5000 officers. 
PROCEDURE: Preliminary testing: Records are obtained 
from the orthorater and the opthalmograph. Standard- 
ized scores are obtained from the Iowa Silent Reading 
Examination; rough scores on speed from averages on 
four timed paragraphs. Training: Six weeks program, 
three hours per we k, spaced throughout weekdays. 
Twenty officers are assigned in cach period. They work 
half an hour on the tachistoscope, from 5-digit to 9-digit 


slides; from a's second to 1 5o second on each type. They 
spend the other half hour at the Reading Rate Controller, 
progressing by approximately five per cent increments 
each practice period. Reading materials are unleafed 
fiction books from current lists, selected only for topic 
Consultation interviews scheduled for 


interest are 
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istance in 


officers whose progress is "abnormal," for as 
structuring their reading. Daily performance records 
are kept by each individual; self-administered weekly 
proficiency tests are used (covering a chapter in a fiction 
book). End Testing: Iowa Silent Reading Examina- 
tion, alternate form, is administered to each officer. 
RESULTS: Pilot study: Voluntary (students, instructors) 
—from average speed of 272 words per minute (with 
minimum comprehension of 70% by proficiency test), б 
530 (same comprehension criterion). Present study: 
Required (students only)—from average speed of 250 
words per minute to approximately 600 (comprehension 
criterion as above). 

CONCLUSIONS: 1. Mature adults can be trained in rela- 
tively short time, with relatively little supervision, to 
increase their reading efficiency on general reading 
material. 2. A program of required reading training 15 
as effective as а voluntary program. 3. The tachisto- 
scope and Reading Rate Controller are valid instruments 
for producing increased reading efficiency. 


PRESIDENTAL ADDRESS 


3:00 PM, Tuesday, Assembly Room 


" T - : ADA пегару 
Percival М. Symonds: Education and Psychotherap. 


DINNER AND BUSINESS MEETING 
6:00 PM, Tuesday, Parlor A 


TS 
SYMPOSIUM: THE ANALYSIS OF THE ei 
OF A SURVEY ON THE CONTRIBUTIONS 
PSYCHOLOGY TO EDUCATION 


Y:50 AM, Wednesday, Parlor B 
Harry N. Rivis, Chairman 


‘ing 

Participants: Lee J. Cronbach, Arthur T. Jersild, мде д 

Lorge, Harold Н. Abelson, Herbert А. — 

Arthur 1. Gates, S, L. Pressey, ©. Hobart Mowren 

Maurice E. Troyer, May V. Scagoe, and Good! 
Watson 


PREDICTION AND EVALUATION PROBLEMS 
2:50 PM, Thursday, Parlor B 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 


AsaAnEL D. Woopnurr, Chairman 


SUE s А 308 learn- 
2:50 рм The definition of intelligence as ability to 


J.W. Tilton, Yale University. 

PROBLEM: Very low correlations between intelligence 
learning have been offered as a challenge to those " 
define intelligence as ability to learn. This paper В 
examination of the validity of the challenge. ет 
PROCEDURE: 1. An answer is proposed to the quem 
Under what conditions may measures of learning 
considered valid measures of ability to learn? 


and 
vho 
an 
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2. The position is taken (a) that these conditions are 
seldom met and (b) that, except as they are met, low 
correlations do not invalidate the definition in question. 

3. Data are presented from two situations chosen to 
yield measures of learning ability of better than average 
validity. In both cases the learning was school learning 
in the social studies area. The learners were, in one case, 
а sample of 134 pupils from a large seventh grade in a 
single junior high school, and, in the other, all of the 
seniors (N = 155) in a senior high school. 

4. The measures of learning are examined for validity 
and are correlated with intelligence test scores, and with 
the before and after-learning social studies test scores. 

5; After-learning scores are evaluated as measures of 
learning ability. 

RESULTS: The correlations between the measures of 
learning ability and intelligence test scores were as high 
às one could reasonably demand for a validation of the 
definition of intelligence as ability to learn, but the final 
Score correlations were still higher. 

concLustons: So far as the limited study goes, 


validates the questioned definition, finds no inconsistency 
between it and the many low positive and some negative 


correlations which have been reported, and offers the 
achievement test score obtained after a common period 
of motivation as the best measure of ability to learn in the 


it 


given area. 
3:05 рм Survey of army educational programs. Wilton 
P. Chase, Personnel Research Section, AGO. | 

PROBLEM: "Го compare psycho-educational problems in 
Army schools with those faced in civilian schools. : 
PROCEDURE: The Army employs technical experts 1n the 
fields of education and educational psychology to assist 
arch specialists in conducting sur- 
Army schools. These 


he same basis as are 


its own personnel гезе 
Veys of educational programs in 
Surveys are conducted much on t 
similar surveys of civilian schools. 

RESULTS: To date three Army schools have been sur- 
veyed, The evidence indicates that Army schools face 
common problems and have similar needs in аа E 
appropriate and effective programs of instruction. h 


‚ subject to control 
DSycho-educational problems are more 80 э) 
а g in civilian schools. 


than are the same problems existin d 

Dx сс within the Army 15 often La 
dificult in comparison with civilian schools because Е 
differences in such things as: qualifications of instructors; 
training in instructional methods; school plants; source 
Of training doctrine; methods of майл ШШЕ часе 
tours of duty for instructors; supervision policies; length 
of school day; length of courses; availability of instruc- 


tional aids; and, motivation of students. 
CONCLUSIONS: Army education tO date | 
cerned primarily with training procedures ze of the 
particular regard for their relation to the rotten 
learning required to qualify personnel to u 


has been con- 
without 
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various duties. There is a growing recognition of the 
песа for approaching Army educational programs from a 
psycho-educational viewpoint which will result ulti- 
mately in modifying training procedures in order to solve 
what is essentially a personnel psychology problem, 
namely, to modify behavior through training in order that 
a soldier becomes qualified for assignments for which he is 
not qualified without appropriate training. 


3:20PM Prediction of student success in an engineering 
college. Vernon Jones, Clark University. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this investigation has been to 
determine the degree to which certain aptitude and 
achievement tests and secondary school marks will, 
individually and in teams, predict scholastic success at 
different levels of advancement in an engineering college. 
POPULATION: The study is based upon a follow-up of over 
500 students entering an engineering college during a 
four-year period. 

PROCEDURE: The entire entering class for each of four 
years was tested by the experimenter two or three days 
before the beginning of the academic year. The different 
tests employed with one or more classes were as follows: 
Cooperative Mathematics Test, Cooperative Physics, 
Cooperative Chemistry, Yale Spatial Visualization, Iowa 
Physical Science Aptitude, Otis Quick Scoring Mental 
Ability, Cooperative Reading, and the Carnegie Pre- 
Engineering Inventory. The secondary scho. marks of 
all students were analyzed and a correction applied to 
increase their comparability from school to sch x l. 

In analyzing and synthesizing the data multiple cor- 

relation and regression techniques were employed. The 
final results are based on 27 multiple R's and the ac- 
companying regression equations. 
RESULTS: The most efficient team discovered in this 
study for forecasting first semester and first year marks 
consisted of the mathematics test, the physics or chem- 
istry test, and secondary school marks. The R between 
the criterion and this team was found to be .64 and .63 
respectively in the two classes in which it was tried. The 
tests alone, involving a net testing time of 55 minutes, 
correlated .59 and .57 respectively with the criterion in 
these two classes. 

The predictive value of the tests progressi 
creased in forecasting second, third, and fourth year 
marks. In the regression equations for the later years 
school marks received relatively higher Beta weights 


ely de- 


than those in the first year. 
The relatively long Carnegie Pre-Engineering Inven- 


tory was found to be closely similar to our battery in 


predictive value. 
The writer wishes to acknowledge the assis 
Miss Mary Lee Bininger in part of this study. 


tance of 

(Slides) 
3:35 рм Was college worth while? Daniel Starch, 
Daniel Starch & Staff. 
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PROBLEM: What Чо persons who have distinguished 
themselves in their respective fields consider they derived 
from their years in college? . 
POPULATION: Ninety-nine distinguished alumni of the 
University of Iowa, 89 men, 10 women, chosen by à com- 
mittee. These included from business—6; education— 
17; engineering—5; journalism and writing—19; Jaw, 
politics, public administration—25; medicine—9; religion 

3; sciences—13; others—2. 
PROCEDURE: Three questions were asked. 

1. What are the three or four most outstanding values 
derived by you from college, post-graduate or professional 
training which have been most important in attaining 
eminence in your chosen field? 

2. Did any teachers play an outstanding part in your 
accomplishments? If “yes”, What about them influ- 
enced you most? (Please give names of teachers if you 
fecl free to do so.) 

3. As you look back at your college days, which of the 
following has been most valuable to you (1), which next 
(2), and so forth, in achieving eminence in your field? 
Please number all points. 

(Seven points were listed) 

RESULTS: Seventy-two of the 99 responded. As to 

Question 1, ability to think was mentioned by 39%, 

ability to express one’s self 22%, high standards of 
performance 22%, development of personality 21%, 
broad grounding 21%, contact with fine personalities 
21%, a philosophy of life 20%, training in scientific 
method 13^;, learning to get along with people 11%, 

The response to Question 2 was “yes” by all but four, 

In response to Question 3, influence of great teachers 
was mentioned by 52%, training in knowing where and 
how to acquire further knowledge and skill 51%, skill in 
analyzing problems 39%, skill in deciding what to do 28%, 
understanding people 23%, actual knowledge or skill 
acquired 219%, influence of fellow students 10%. 


i 


MEASUREMENT PROBLEMS 
4:00 PM, Thursday, Assembly Room 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 


Asanet О. Wooprvrr, Chairman 


4:00 рм The tetrad technique and the centroid method 
in the development of a rating scale for teachers, 
Blaise Laurier, University of Montreal, 

PROBLEM: This report is a comparative study 

factors obtained by using factor analysis—Spe 

technique and Thurstone's method— 
experimental data from a tentativ 
teachers, 

POPULATION: 


of the 
arman's 
in the treatment of 
e rating scale for 


The results presented in this study 

based on the ratings by 80 judges of 116 French Canad 
religious teachers with rega 
abilities described in a te 
PROCEDURE 


are 
ian 
ard to the character traits and 
ntative rating scale for teachers, 
The following psychological tools were con- 
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structed: (1) a questionnaire intended to allow 51 
educators from French Canada to express their opinions 
concerning the main character traits and abilities of a 
good teacher; (2) a rating scale devised according to the 
findings of the questionnaire. This scale, consisting of 
24 traits and abilities, was applied to the 116 subjects of 
this study. The Spearman technique and the Thurstone 
method were successively used in the treatment of the 
intercorrelations of the ratings. 

RESULTS: By the Spearman technique, the analysis has 
revealed the presence of three factors tentatively identi- 
fied as general traits expressing: (1) the professional 
dynamism of the teacher: (2) his psychophysical dyna- 
mism; (3) his ethical dynamism. By the Thurstone 
method, the analysis has revealed the existence of three 
factors tentatiy identified as follows: (1) general 
aptitude to teaching; (2) sense of professional responsibility; 
(3) inspirational power and motivation of students. 
CONCLUSIONS: In spite of the two different methods used 
in the treatment of the data, there exists a striking 
homogeneity: (a) between the psychophysical dynamism 
and the general aptitude to teaching; (b) between the 
ethical dynamism and the sense 
bility. 


of professional responsi- 
With regard to the professional dynamism, it is а 
factor that has not been revealed by the Thurstone 
method. That may be explained by the high correlation 
between that factor and cach one of the other two factors 
revealed by the Spearman method. With regard to the 
inspirational power and motivation of students, it is а 
factor brought to light by the 


4:15 рм The construction and differential value of à 
scale for measuring the attitudes of teachers toward 
Pupils. Carroll Н. Leeds, Furman University. 

PROBLEM: The primary objective was to construct ап 

attitude-measuring instrument that would differentiate 

teachers who have rapport with pupils from those who do 
not have such rapport. The assumption was made that 

а teacher's attitude toward pupils is an index to the 

rapport she has with them, Consideration was also to be 

given pupil reaction toward individual teachers whose 
attitudes had been measured. 

POPULATION: 300 teachers of Grades 1 through 12; 12 

Principals; approximately 2500 pupils from Grades 4-6: 

These subjects were procured from 85 buildings in 15 

Public school Systems in two eastern states. 

PROCEDURE: The original Teacher-Pupil Inventory: 

Consisting of several hundred opinion items relating 19 

the nature and behavior of pupils, was administered t° 

100 teachers well liked by pupils and to 100 greatly 

disliked. The final Inventory consisted of 104 0! 

the Most discriminating s Item responses were 

weighted in acco 

lished betwee 

The validit 

ministering j 

grade teache 


Thurstone method. 


items. 
tdance with the differentiation estah 
n the two Eroups of teachers. 

У of the Inve 


ntory was determined by 2d 
t to an unse 


. H ic 
lected group of intermediat 
rs, after having obtained ratings on thes 
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teachers by (1) the pupils, (2) the principal, and (3) an 
expert. 

RESI 
when Inventory scores were correlat 
ratings combined. 

2. The means of the Inventory scores of the 
unselected, and inferior groups of teachers were, ге- 
spectively, 131.0, 77.6, and —32.0. The difference 
between the means of the superior and inferior groups 
yielded a critical ratio of 10.8. 

3. The reliability of the Inventory was found to be .91. 

4. Teachers scoring high on the Inventory were 
characterized by the pupils as being kind, friendly, 
Understanding, willing to help, and able to explain clearly. 
Teachers making low scores were characterized as being 

cross,” “bossy,” “fussy,” and difficult to approach with 
Problems, j f 
CONCL 


1. A validity coefficient of .60 was obtained 
ed with the three 


superior, 


to measure а teacher's 
t teachers who 


ed from those 


attitud EUN 1. Tt is possible 

have ЦЕ toward pupils in such a way tha 

who oo with pupils are differentiat 
do not have such rapport. 

is rius attitude of individual t ve 

teache йу related to the pupils’ atu 
ers, 


rs toward pupils 


eache 
toward the 


ades 


on the basis of ability affect 


4:30 py 
M 
Maurice E- Troyer, Syra- 


How does marking 
learning and interests? 

T cuse l ^j Estoy. 
are онко of this study 
on the ^h the basis of ability 
sasis of achievement per seh 


s to determine what effect 
q with grading 
arning and 


as compare! 


as on the le 
r high school. 


intere " s 
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^ Wed a 
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m a California Mental Maturity. 
Sixth, ond Personality Tests have os 
hogy en tenth, and twelfth geet 

| ‘There are approxima 
1 in each of 
«I to date indicat 


Progressive Achieve- 
administered to 
s in these three 
y one hundred 


been 


ОПЕ summarize to date 

1 тецеп examinations was signi! 

ihe ane who were marked acce 

vs he academic year. 

Ha x Collaboration of Donal 
s 


nce 
lose 
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1G Wallace and Roy M. 


acknowledged. 
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PROBLEM: To evaluate the psychological and educational 
outcomes of an extension of schooling bv means of sending 
pupils to camp for three weeks during the school term. | 

POPULATION: Two classes of children from the fifth and 
seventh grades of New York City Public Schools, totaling 
62 pupils of both sexes. р 
PROCEDURE: Experimental pupils were matched with 
control pupils who did not go to camp. Pairing was 
based on grade, sex, chronological age, intélligence, and 
reading ability. constructed in Nature 
Study, Science and Health Education, Vocabulary and 
Arithmetic. Ап Inventory was adapted. 
Sociometric data were obtained as well as a variation of 
the Who's Who technique. Children drew pictures and 
wrote letters on camping. These were evaluated by 
judgment rating scales. All of the foregoing ere 
administered before and after camp to the experimental 
and control pupils. In addition, the experimental 
group was observed at camp, anecdotal records of be- 
havior were made, and later each pupil was interviewed 
individually by a psychologist. Parents filled out 
questionnaires in order to obtain a poll of opinion of their 
attitudes about the school-camp experience for their 


Tests were 


Interest 


children. 
pESULTs: Experimental, or camp, group made definite 
gains over the control group in content areas that were 
tested and in the range of interests included in the in- 
ventory. Sociometric data were considered invalid due 
to change in ial structure of group. There were many 
evidences of growth from clinical studies regarding 
cant changes in interpersonal and intergroup rela- 
vidence was obtained from the anecdotal 
rviews by the psychologist. 


signifi 
tions. This e 
records and individual inte 
ss: The evaluation committee rec ommended 
school-camp experiences for other 
and even more comprehensive 


л 


CONCLUSIO? 
extension of similar 
children and a continuing 
evaluation of psychological and educational changes in 
children who engaged in this type of experience. 


UM: PROBLEMS OF TEACHING AT THE 


SYMPOSI 
COLLEGE LEVEL 


8:30 AM, Friday, Parlor A 


Jointly organized with the Division on the Teaching of 
Psychology 


Wina A. HUNT, Chairman 


Claude E. Buxton: Training for college teaching 
C.R. Carpenter: Teaching aids 
Methods in a general college 


р. В. Harris 

J.E. Horrocks: “Progressive education” in college teach- 
ing 2 " 

Maurice E. Troyer: Field experience 


Ronald Lippitt: Group methods 


RS Crutchfield: Honors programs 
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DIVISION OF SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


SYMPOSIUM: CHANGING VISTAS FOR SCHOOL 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


8:50 AM, Tuesday, Parlor C 
ETHEL L. CORNELL, Chairman 


A. Report of a national survey on the employment of 
school psychologists conducted by the Association of 
School Psychologists in the New York City schools 

Presented by Morris Speevack 
Discussed by Wilda M. Rosebrook 
B. The role of the school psychologist in psychotherapy 
Participants: A. W. Combs, Bertha M. Luckey, 
Haniiet E. O'Shea 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
11:10 AM, Tuesday, Parlor C 


MamcanET E. Harr: Current Employment Require- 
ments for School Psychologists 


SYMPOSIUM: APPROACHES TO MENTAL 
HEALTH IN SCHOOLS 


1:40 PM, Tuesday, Parlor C 
Mirrox A. Sarrir, Chairman 


Gertrude P. Driscoll: The approach through curriculum 

Norma E. Cutts: The approach through in-service 
teacher training in mental hygiene 

Fritz Redl: The approach through the mental hygiene of 
both the individual and the group 

Percival M. Symonds: The approach through the mental 
health of the teacher 


BUSINESS MEETING 
4:00 PM, Tuesday, Parlor C 


DIVISION OF COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE PSYCHOLOGISTS 


BUSINESS MEETING 
7:00 PM, Wednesday, Parlor B 


SYMPOSIUM: COUNSELOR TRAINING 
STANDARDS 


1:40 PM, Friday, Assembly Room 
CLIFFORD FRoEHLICH, Chairman 


C. L. Shartle: Current developments in the professional 
standards for counselors and other guidance workers, 

H. M. Bell: The problems of standards for counselor 
training. 

Panel: Next steps in counselor training standards 

Members of Committee on Counselor Training: R. N. 
Anderson, R. C. Bedell, W. Blaesser, Mitchell 


Dreese, Donald Super, and F. Zeran. 


ATTITUDES IN COUNSELING 
8:50 AM, Saturday, Georgian Room 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 
HAROLD SEASHORE, Chairman 


8:50 AM A comparative study of attitudes toward cer- 
tain vocational problems. 
Washington University. 

PROBLEM: The major purpose 

cover differences and 


Mitchell Dreese, George 


of this study was to dis- 
similarities which could be observed 
hetween the vocational attitudes of college 


students їп 
1935 and in 1948. The 


secondary purpose was to dis- 


cover whether or not there were any significant group 
differences between the veteran and non-veteran popula- 
tions in the 1948 sample. 

POPULATION: The subjects in the 1935 group were 74 
college students whose attitudes were reported by Freda 
D. Egbert in her Master of Arts thesis, “Attitudes of 
Young People toward Certain Present-day Vocational 
Problems.” In 1948 the subjects were 432 members of 
General and Applied Psychology classes at The George 
Washington University. These groups were chosen in 
order to avoid using any subjects who had taken college 
Courses in vocational guidance. Of these subjects, 295 
Were veterans and 137 non-veterans. 

PROCEDURE: The questionnaire used was the one devised 
by Miss Egbert for her study. "This questionnaire con- 
sisted of fifty statements regarding the choice of a job, 
Securing a job, and achieving success, Each statement 
was answered either “true”, “doubtful” or “false”. 
RESULTS: The results for each item of the questionnaire 
Were tabulated and converted into percentages. Com- 
parisons were made for each item between the college 
students of 1935 and 1948, and within this latter group» 
between veterans and non-veterans, The 1935 and 1948 
Broups showed significant difference: 


i s with respect t? 
Seventeen items, 


s In the comparison of veterans and 
non-veterans sixteen items showed significant differences- 
CONCLUSIONS: Althoug! 


tudes of college 
as they were in 
are probably с: 


h the expressed vocational atti- 
students are essentially the same in 1948 
1935, significant differences exist which 
xplainable in terms of changed economic 
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conditions. ‘The differences between veterans and non- 
verterans in 1948 are as great as the differences between 
1935 and 1948 non-veteran populations. 

This study was conducted jointly with Dorothy F. 
Snyder, Student Affiliate of APA. 


The subtle-obvious factor in vocational and 
Daniel N. Wiener, Minneap- 


9:05 AM 
educational success. 
olis, Minnesota. 

PROBLEM: Can success in selling, trade and clerical 

training, and college work be predicted on the basis of 

differences between subtle and obvious personality test 
scores? 

POPU 

rating 

progress in training; college students, s 


лох: Salesmen, success defined by supervisors” 


clerical and trade trainees, success defined by 
uccess defined by 


school grades. 

PROCEDURE: (1) Subtle (S) and Obvious (O) key results 
clerical and trade 
if the differ- 
were 


were studied for employed salesmen, 
trainees, and college students to determine 
ences between subtle and obvious symptoms 
significant in predicting Succe: (2) A simple point 
formula was developed based on the difference between 
S and O for each of five scales, yielding combined results 
сп à scale of from plus five to minus five. (3) The 
Significance of percentage differences in elimination of 
Successful and unsuccessful individuals at various cutoff 


points was studied. 

RESULTS: (1) ‘The number 
the formula at given cutoff points 
greater for the unsuccessful than for the successful. 
(2) The trend of differences between the successful and 
Unsuccessful was the same for the three groups although 
the distributions were different and the optimum cutoff 
Points varied, (3) ‘The higher the 5 scores were above 


the O, the more likely was success; the higher the O 
cores, the more likely was 


of individuals eliminated by 
was significantly 


Scores were in relation to the Ss 
failure, 
CONCLUSIONS: (1) Subtle and Obvious keys for the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory can be used 
to help predict the success of -arious occupational and 
educational groups. (2) High S scores in relation to O 
“cores tend to Бе predictive of success, while О scores 
high relative to S scores, of failure. (3) The same ke 
used successfully in a wide 
situations although 


a 

nd formula can probably be 

range E д 
Ree of occupational and educat ional 

ite М ) Mi 
ifferent cutoff points will have to be used. 


9:20 Am Can vocational counselors predict the expressed 
attitudes of their counselees toward the counseling 
situation? Ray C. Hackman, University of Mary- 
land. á 

PROBLEM: ‘This study is concerne 


смак 1 
lablishing a method by which a cout 
s can be measured 


(d with the problem of 
nselor's insight into 


the atti ys г 
© attitudes of his counselec and then 
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describing counselor differences on the basis of such an 
instrument. 

POPULATION: The sample consists of six counselors at the 
University of Maryland Guidance Clinic together with 
204 cases completed by them during the period from 
November 24, 1947 to April 1, 1948. 

PROCEDURE: Two series of statements reflecting cither 
favorable or unfavorable attitudes toward specific aspects 
of the counseling situation were developed. One series 
contained negatively phrased statements, the other 
positively phrased statements. At the end of cach 
terminal interview the counselee was asked to check 
whether he agreed or disagreed with each statement on 
one blank. At the same time, the counselor, in private, 
checked an identical blank in the way in which he would 
anticipate the counselee would answer it. At no time 
during the course of the study were the counselors aware 
of the extent to which they were guessing correctly the 


reactions of the counselee. 

RESULTS: Both series of statements yielded skewed 
distributions of satisfaction scores toward the favorable 
end of the distribution; the indices varying from 8 out of 
26 statements checked favorably to 26 out of 26. The 
extent to which counselors could anticipate the responses 
of the counselees is evidenced by a range of correct guesses 
from 1€% to 100%. Evidence was found for differential 
success in guessing in relation to a) method of phrasing 
the statement, and b) aspect of the counseling situation 


represented. 


CONCLUSIO? 
the technique for assaying the effectiveness of counscling. 


It appears that considerable variation is to be expected 
from counselor to counselor with regard to their ability to 
ntify the verbally expressed attitudes of their 


s: The results suggest the feasibility of using 


correctly ide 


counselees. 
The author wishes to express his appre 
Martha Maxwell who collected and analyzed the data for 


ciation to Mrs. 


this study. 

9:35 лм Counseling needs in adult education. — .L]herl 
C. Van Dusen, Northwestern University. 

PROBLEM: To determine the needs of individuals who 
seek counseling in the growing adult education. move 
alysis of current client records in an 


ment by a critical an 
of a university serving а 


adult counseling program 


metropolitan communit y. 
115 adult student clients were investigated 


POPULATION: 
d to а 16-week counseling program in 


Each was expose 
individual conferences, and group con 


cluding testing. 
s (1) human needs, (2) problem 


sideration of such topics 
solving methods in conflict situations, (3) how attitudes 
d, and (4) development of a self plan of action 
The clients’ initial expressions of why they 


are forme! 
PROCEDURE: 


needed counseling were 
personal-social or some combination of these 


classified into vocational, educa 


tional, 


problem arcas. Shifts in problem areas during counsel- 
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ing were noted. Score distributions were examined for: 
Otis Self-Administering Test, Kuder Preference Record, 
Allport-Vernon Scale of Values, Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory, and Bell Adjustment Inventory. 
The number of individual conferences and group sessions 
needed by clients to work out their own plans of action 
were determined. 
RESULTS: Although the program was called vocational 
counseling, only 51% of the clients initially stated that 
they were concerned with a purely vocational problem. 
About one-half of these recognized some add:tional 
problem before completion of counseling. Nearly 25% 
indicated that their problem included some personal- 
social concern. Test analysis indicated that the adult 
clients secking counseling in an evening college are not 
atypical. Most of them had five or six conferences with 
an individual counselor and attended about six group 
sessions while working out their own plans of action. 
CONCLUSION: Growing emphasis upon adult education 
demands development of strong, comprehensive counscl- 
ing programs to meet vocational, educational, and 
personal-s»cial needs of adult students. А program com- 
bining opportunity for group consideration of selected 
topics with individual conferences aids mature individuals 
to develop positive plans of action to meet their problems. 


SYMPOSIUM: SOME OF THE PROBLEMS 
OF VETERANS GUIDANCE 


10:00 AM, Saturday, Georgian Room 


H. S. Conran, Chairman 


Participants: Marion Bartlett, Frederick Gaudet, Russell 
Leiter, Ira D. Scott, Louis Long, Joseph Moore 


QUANTITATIVE GUIDANCE STUDIES 
12:00M, Saturday, Georgian Room 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 
Frances Triccs, Chairman 


12:00 м A factorial study of selected instruments for 
measuring personality and interest. Wm. C. 
Cottle, University of Kansas. 

PROBLEM: To determine by factor analysis whether there 

are any common factors measured by the Minnesota 

Multiphasic (Short Group Form), the Bell Adjustment 

Inventory (Student Form), the Strong Vocational 

Interest Blank, and the Kuder Preference Record, 

POPULATION: Four hundred adult males taking all four 

of the above tests in the veterans testing program at the 

Psychological Services Center, Syracuse University, 

PROCEDURE: Pearsonian correlation coefficients were 

computed on raw scores of all subtests in the above tests 

except the question score of the M. M. P. I. (All sub- 
jects with raw scores above 20 on the question key, and 
above nine each on the L and F keys were eliminated 
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from the study to guard against invalidating results.) 
Thurstone’s complete centroid method was used in the 
extraction of factors. Centroid loadings were extracted 
until the standard deviation of the coefficients in the 
residual matrix was less than the standard error of the 
avcrage r of the original matrix. 

RESULTS: Eight sets of centroid loadings were extracted 
before this criterion was met. Rotation of these is 
begun. Results and conclusions will be completed by 
September, but are not available at present. 


12:15 PM The construction and validation of a silent 
and auditory work-type comprehension reading 
test. George Spache, New York University. 

PROBLEM: We will attempt to describe the construction 

and validation of a pair of parallel reading comprehension 

tests, the Silent and the Auditory. The Silent takes the 
common form of measuring comprehension of selections 
of high school textual materials. The Auditory, which 
parallels the Silent in length, difficulty, and reading 
selections, is presented by reading all materials to the 
students. It is a measure, we believe, of the student’s 
background and potential ability to comprehend high 

School texts. Its format prevents his actual rcading 

skill from distorting the results, as may happen in the 

usual type of reading test, and reveals instead the extent 
to which he is capable of understanding the types of 
materials to which he will be exposed. 


POPULATION AND DATA: Three editions of these tests 


have been used in experimental forms. Item validities. _ 
reliabilities, and intercorrelations with other tests of 
reading and intelligence have been determined. The ex- 
perimental editions were validated on a ninth-grade 
level with a population of approximately 100 students. 
PROCEDURE: These validity and reliability data will be 
interpreted. In addition, studies have been made of the 
influence of the format of the test and of the role of 
intelligence upon the results. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: From 
advantages of the use of these two methods of analysis of 
actual and potential reading ability will be pointed out- 


Indications for the need for type and possible outcome 
of remedial work will be given, 


these data, the 


12:30 рм An experimental longitudinal study of youth 
counseling, John W. M. Rothney, University 9 
W isconsin, and Bert A, Roens, Arlington, Mass. 
PROBLEM: To determine the effect of counselling high 
school youth upon their post-school vocational, educa- 
tional and social adjustments. | 
POPULATION: One hundred апа twenty nine eighth grade 
youth selected from a population of five hundred coun- 
selled subjects were paired on the basis of seven factor? 


With a like number of non-counselled vouth in the same 
School. s 


PROCEDURE: Intensive study 


i of the experimental sub- 
Jects was made to determine * 


the counselling needs 0 
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each individual. Counselling procedures were adapted 
to meet these needs but since the experiment was carried 
on over a five year period, frequent revision of analyses 
and procedures were required. Intensive work with 
parents and school personnel supplemented the youth 
counselling. 

During the senior year in high school, one year after the 
subjects had left school and again, in some cases, in 1947 
(eleven ycars after initial contact) checks were made upon 
the vocational, educational and social performances and 
adjustments of the experimental subjects. Comparisons 
were made with those of the controls. 

RESULTS: Statistical and case data obtained by interview 
and controlled questionnaires revealed significant dif- 
ferences between counselled and non-counselled subjects 


in each of the arcas studied. Specific study of responses 
adings of vocational 


educational accom- 


of subjects under the general he 


satisfactions and achievements, 
Plishments, continuing educational interests, and 
Personal-social adjustments indicate the superiority of 


the counselled subjects. 
CONCLUSIONS: A program of counselling which extends 
Over the five vear secondary school period and which is 
designed to meet particular needs of students makes 
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significant contributions to the accomplishment of the 
objectives of the American secondary school. 


12:45 рм Separation of sex groups in test reporting. 
Alexander G. Wesman, The Psychological Corporation. 

The desirability of presenting separate norms for each 
sex, and of analyzing the reliability and validity of tests 
Íor separate sex groups, has been inscficiently appre- 
ciated. The effect of combining sex groups into single 
norm groups may be to obscure important differences 
and result in serious misinterpretation of test scores. 
This is illustrated by such tests as Mechanical Compre- 
hension, in which boys’ scores are superior to those of 
girls; Language Usage, where girls are superior; and 
other tests frequently used by counsellors. 

Separate data for sex groups is also required in the 
investigation of the reliability and the validity of tests. 
A test may be quite reliable for one sex group but 
relatively unreliable for the other sex, despite age and 
educational equivalence. Validity may also differ 
from one sex to the other. Data illustrating these points 
will be presented, and implications of these principles for 
reporting in test manuals and research papers will be 
discussed. 


CHOLOGISTS IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


BUSINESS MEETING 


2:50 PM, Thursday, Parlor D 


DIVISION OF MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY 


VISUAL PROBLEMS IN EQUIPMENT DESIGN 


Salle Moderne 


50 AM, Tuesday, 
Volunteered papers selected by the division 


Атрнохѕе СнАРАХІЅ, Chairman 


Jations in the perception 
В. Williams, The Johns 
Neil R. Bartlett, Hobart 


8:50 am Arca and intensity re 
of radar signals, Stanley 
Hopkins University, and 
College. f 

PROBLEM: The detection of radar sign: 


als on an intensity 
entially a dif- 


ей cathode 
erential þri 
ential brightness « 


designe, n 
Signed to determine 


area and ; 
rea and intensity as 


discriminat; 
Serimination on rac 


One MER А 
SERVERS: Two highly train 
A specially designed € 


PROCEDUR 


ег; a, 
ator manufacture 


Way a € 
Y as Lo permit independent cont 


ar * 
nd brightness of thi 


- tube screen is © 


This experiment was 
nterdependence of 
the making of this 


iscrimination. 
precisely the ir 
they contribute to 


ar scopes. | 
ed observers were used. 

ctronic signal gen- 
r signals in such a 
length, width 
aved on the phosphor 


Contrast thresholds 


simulated rada 3 
rol of the 


e images displ 


Xreen of a 7BP7 cat 


Were de ы 
* determined by a method 


node-ray tube. 


of adjustment for 64 image 


sizes varying from the smallest permitted by the resolu- 
tion of the tube (essentially a point of light) to a large 
patch about 3.5 by 7.5 degrees in retinal subtense, which 
is several times larger than any likely to appear on operat- 
ing radars. This range is much wider than any heretofore 
studied. Determinations were made at each of three 
background brightnesses: approximately 2 ml., 0.1 ml., 
and less than 0.001 ml. 

RESULTS: A family of eight curv 
trast threshold steadily decreases as either dimension of 
The decrease in one dimension 


shows that the con- 


the area is enlarged. 
(pulse length) is greater than in the other, probably be- 
cause of different exposure rates inherent in this form of 
display. The effect of area on visibility can be very 
great relative to that of other variables affecting signal 
For example, the advantage of the largest 


detection. 
over the smallest area is 20, 23 and 28 db, on a xci 


relative visibility, for the darkest, medium, and brightest 


ale of 


backgrounds, respectively. 

coxcLvsiONs: Variations in image size are a primary 
factor in the visibility of images produced by signals on 
certain radar scopes. i 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT: This research was performed under 
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1 k I, between the Special 
tract N5-ori-166, Task Order I, 
um Center, Cffice of Naval Research, and The Johns 
Hopkins University. 


9:05 AM Eye movements of aircraft pilots during in- 
strument flights. Paul M. Fills, Aero Medical 
Laboratory, Wright-Pallerson Air Force Base, Day- 
ton, Ohio. : 

PROBLEM: In order to further our understanding of how 

the eyes are used in a task demanding rapid “check read- 

ing" and interpretation of complex visual displays, meas- 
urements were made of pilots’ eye movements while 
flying by instruments without visual reference to the 
ground. 

POPULATION: Forty USAF pilots, representing а range of 
experience from "typical" to "expert," were used as 
subjects. 

PROCEDURE: Captain К. E. Jones or Lt. J. L. Milton 
were in charge of all flights and collaborated in the study. 
А 35 mm movie camera was used to photograph reflec- 
tions of pilcts’ eyes in a small mirror mounted on the 
instrument panel of a C-45 aircraft. Records were taken 
on each subject during five different precision maneuvers, 
and during two blind approaches made using the USAF 
Instrument Landing System (ILS) and two approaches 
made with Ground Controlled Approach (GCA), 
RESULTS: Reliability of scoring procedures was satisfac- 
tory. c fixation times, fixation Írequencies and per 
cent of ime spent on each of eight instruments were 
tabulated. Data were analyzed in reference to maneu- 


vers, experience level and individual differences. 
instrument panel and 


For the 
aircraft used, average fixation 


limes for different instruments during an ILS landing 
approach varied from 0.3 to 0.9 seconds рег fixation; 
different flight and engine instruments were “looked at” 
from 1 to 30 times per minute; 92 per cent of all fixations 
were on four instruments; most eye movements were in 
the horizontal plane; right-left movements occurred as 
often as those from left to right. 

CONCLUS 


WONS: Average eye fixations on aircraft instru 


ments are from two to three times as long as fixations in 


It appears that eye movement patterns may 
be a function of difficulty of interpret 


reading. 


ation, reading pre- 


cision necessary, and importance of the displayed data, 
(Slides) 
9:20 Ам Speed and accuracy of multi-revolution in- 


strument readings in relation to indicator design, 
Walter F, Grether, Aero Medical Laboratory, Wright- 
Patlerson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. 

PROBLEM: Data from aircraft 


accidents and pilots’ re- 
ports show that р 


TOSS errors in reading altimeters and 
other multi-revolution indicators are a serious accident 
hazard. The purpose of the present experiment was to 
determine the causes of such errors in quantitative read- 
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ing and evaluate other possible indicators for such data 
requiring great scale length. 

POPULATION: The subjects used in this experiment werc 
97 USAF pilots and 79 college students without aviation 
training. 

PROCEDURE: Nine experimental indicators were pre- 
sented in printed test booklets, with 12 different settings 
on each instrument. Beneath each instrument picture 
Was a space in which the subject entered the numerical 
value of the reading. The average time per reading and 
the errors for cach indicator design provided the data 
available for analysis, 

RESULTS: Variations in indicator design caused very large 
differences in speed and accuracy of reading. The pro- 
Portion of pilots’ readings in error was 15.9 per cent for 
the conventional three-pointer altimeter, 3.5 per cent for 
a pointer-counter combination, and 0.6 per cent for a 
direct-reading counter. For the same indicators and 
subjects the time per reading (and recording) was 9.6 
seconds, 4,2 seconds, and 2.5 seconds. The correlation 
between speed and accuracy for the nine different designs 
was +.91. College students gave virtually the samere- 
sults as pilots. The conventional altimeter was fre- 
quently read 1,000 feet higher than it indicated. 
CONCLUSIONS: Among the conclusions drawn are that: 
(a) the reading of a single numerical value from two or 
more instrument pointers is a difficult task; (b) such 
instruments are frequently read too high by a complete 
revolution of the sensitive pointer; (c) quantitative read- 
ing errors on multi-revolution instruments can be reduced 
considerably by changes in indicator design; and GI) in 
struments read most rapidly tend also to be read most 
accurately. (Slides) 


9:35 АМ Speed and accurac 
as a function of s 
of illumination. 
Rochester, 


y of reading instrument dials 
pectral distribution and niens 
5. DoS: Sprage, University / 


The experiments to he reported are 
research program under contract 
C бшш, Wright Field. 
Milton L, Rock is 
PROBLEM: 


part of a visual 
with the Air Materiel 
‘The research assistance Ol 
acknowledged. 

To determine the relative speed and accuracy 
of reading photographic reproductions of instrument dials 


asa function of: (1) the spectral distribution of illumina 
tion; and (2) intensity, 


POPULATION: 
rigorously scre 
PROCEDURE: 
Dr. William 
Teported by 
Were used. Intensity 
Phragms. Spectral dis 
sharp “cut-off” 
attention being 


Approximately 20 young male adults, 
ened for visual abilit ies. 

Dial reproduction materials developed by 
Kappauf, as well as the 


him, were employed, 


es 


ntial procedur 
Mazda light sources 
was controlled by means of dia- 
tribution was controlled by use of 
and by narrow-band filters, with most 


directed to the ted and red-orange Te 
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gion of the spectrum. | S's were instructed to read banks 
of 12 dials as rapidly and as accurately as possible. 
RESULTS: The experiments with brightness as chief vari- 
able indicated that a sharp improvement in speed and 
accuracy occurs at approximately .02 foot-lamberts. 
From .02 to the highest level tested (6.0 foot-lamberts) 
there was no significant improvement. Results with 
Sharp “cut-off” filters at two brightness levels (.01 and 
-1 foot-lamberts) indicate spectral “cut-off” has relatively 
slight effect on speed and accuracy of dial reading. Stud- 
les employing narrow band filters are in progress. 
CONCLUSIONS: The present results indicate that: (1) 
when brightness is sufficient to permit clear seeing of dial 
and pointer, further increases in brightness are relatively 
unimportant as far as speed and accuracy are concerned. 
Fatigue effects have not yet been measured. (2) When 
apparent brightnesses are matched speed and accuracy 
of dial reading in this situation seem to be but slightly 
affected by the spectral distributions of light provided by 
the sharp “cut-off” filters. (Slides) 


SYMPOSIUM: PROFESSIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 
IN ORGANIZED RESEARCH 


10:00 AM, Tuesday, Salle M oderne 


Monrox A. SEIDENFELD, Chairman 

Speakers: A, G, Bayrofi, Stuart W. Cook, Angus Camp- 

" bell, and Arnold M. Small. 
Panel: Harold C. Taylor, Jack Buel, Cha 
and J. Donald Harris. . 
Military and civilian research organiz: ^ 
"олар professional advantages in ter» : тз 
equipment, research budgets, technical and clerical as 


h alu 
“istance, travel, and relief from teaching. Opposed t 
: ated with adminis- 


brary facilities, re- 


rles 1. Mosier, 


ations offer ex- 
salary, 


these advantages are problems associ 
trative duties, publication policies, lil и 
Search freedom, and job specialization. ig ы i 
Working in research organizations will discusss the p a 
fessional satisfactions and problems in their respective o! 


Kanizations 


BUSINESS MEETING 
1:40 PM, Tuesday, Parlor B 
SYMPOSIUM: HUMAN BEING 
SERVO MECHANISMS 

Parlor A 


S AS 


2:30 PM, Tuesday, 
LEoxanD C. MEAD, Chairman 
Speakers: Douglas G. Ellson, Franklin v. Taylor, John 
P 1. Kennedy, and John R. Raga W. J. Brogden, 
nel: Walter R, Miles, Раш M. Fitts, ^^ e ен H. 
Louis D, Hartson, Judson 5. Brown, an: 
Seashore, 


As -nøs fill much the 
AS operators of machines, human being 
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same role as servo-mechanisms which convert feeble sig- 
nals from sensing devices into appropriate action with 
greatly amplified power. A comparison will be made of 
human response characteristics with those of electrical, 
mechanical, and hydraulic servo-systems. The value 
this line of investigation may have for improving the de- 
signs of man-operated machines, while at the same time 
achieving greater insight into human behavior, will be 
discussed. 


GENERAL MILITARY PROBLEMS 
11:10 AM, Wednesday, Parlor В 
Volunteered papers selected Ьу the division 
Јонх T. Cowtes, Chairman 


11:10 Ам The psychogalvanic response as an indicator 
of emotional reaction to personality test items. 
Charles N. Cofer, University of Maryland. 

PROBLEM: To determine whether the psychogalvanic re- 

sponse is an index of emotional reaction to personality 

test items. 

POPULATION: Twenty-five male college sophomores. 

PROCEDURE: The Tarchanoff effect was measured for 

each S while he responded to a series of items from the 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (individual 


At a second session, each S was interviewed con- 


form). 
То some of 


cerning his responses to certain of the items. 
these items he had given large psvchogalvanic responses; 
to others, little galvanic response was given. Total 
scores on the Inventory were determined for each 5. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS will be presented in terms of 
the following method of analysis. The total group of Ss 
was divided into two sub-groups: One consisted of those 
Ss who showed high scores on the scales of the Inventory 
and the other contained the Ss whose scores were within 
These sub-groups are considered as cri- 


normal limits. 
nificance of both the 


terion groups, and the emotional 
PGR data and the interview data is judged in terms of 
By such a procedure, 


si 


comparison of the sub-groups. 
“emotional involvement" on the test items can be gauged 


objectively and. more meaningfully than would be pos- 
sible without an external criterion. Specific aspects of 
the data to be described comparatively are as follows: 
amplitude of PGR to all items; amplitude of PGR on 
items to which “abnormal” verbal responses were given 
as compared with those on which "normal" responses 
were given; the apparent emotional significance of the 
verbal response and PGR as judged by the interview 
material. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of 
Mr. A. J. Judson and Mr. D. W. Weick, who collected the 
data for this study. This investigation was conducted 
under contract N7-onr-397, Task Order ILL, between the 
Office of Naval Research and the University of Maryland. 
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711:25 AM Accuracy of estimation of aircraft speed. 
William C. Biel, Aero Medical Laboratory, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, and Guy E. Brown, Jr., 
Eastern Washington. College of. Education. . 

PROBLEM: To determine the accuracy with which the 
speed of six types of aircraft could be estimated visually 
by ground observers, and the effects of target speed, 
range, elevation, and course direction on this accuracy. 
POPULATION: Twenty commissioned officers from the 
Army Antiaircraft Artillery Officers Replacement Pool at 
Fort Bliss, Texas. 
PROCEDURE: The officers recorded their private estima- 
tions of the speed of individual aircraft flying straight- 
and-level courses which varied in direction, speed, 
elevation and “least slant range" (within the range of 
automatic weapons) on different approaches. Aircraft 
used were the AT-11, B-25, B-26, P-47, P-63 and PQ-14, 
and each plane was flown at speeds varying approxi- 
mately from its minimum to maximum, 

Basic criterion data gathered from visual tracking and 

radar range were used for computing ground speed over 
each course and for checking constancy of speed within 
each course, 
RESULTS: There was a slight tendency for the speed of 
these aircraft to be overestimated when each plane was 
flown below its approximate cruising speed and a con- 
sistent tendency for the speed to be increasingly under- 
estimated as a plane was flown at higher and higher 
speeds. The trends indicate that the speeds of pursuit 
planes were underestimated less than were those of other 
planes, 

Differences in direction of the courses had no Significant 
effect on the accuracy of the estimates. 

Consistency of individual differences in estimations 
varied with types of planes, differences in speed, ete.; 
these results will be reported. 

CONCLUSION: Е 
influenced by 


"stimations of aircraft speed are greatly 
the speed that a plane is flown and by 
knowledge of the performance characteristics of the air- 
craft. These errors are of such a magnitude as to intro- 
duce large errors in antiaircraft gunnery when gun sights 


are used where speed of the target must be estimated, 
(Slides) 


11:40 Am Optimal design factors for making settings on 
a lincar scale, William Leroy Jenkins, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, 

PROBLEM: "Го determine the optimal ratio between knob 

and pointer movement in making settings on a lincar 


scale, and to investigate the influence of associated design 
factors, 


POPULATION: One female and five male subjects, three of 
them former radar operators, 
PROCEDURE: Apparatus was designed to 


measure the 
settings on a lincar scale using a 
The accumulated action potentials 
the subject's active forearm were also measured. 


time required to me 
rotating knob. 


from 
Varia 
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tions of ratio, tolerance, knob diameter, and backlash 
Were systematically introduced. 
RESULTS: The optimal ratio for all subjects is approxi- 
mately one inch of pointer movement for one complete 
turn of the knob. This remains true whether the subject 
uses the right or the left hand. As long as the optimal 
ratio is used, more severe tolerance requirements (within 
reasonable limits) do not materially increase either the 
time or the action potential developed. In terms of time, 
knob diameter makes little difference, as long as the knob 
is of a size that can be conveniently grasped. The least 
action potential is developed, however, with knob di- 
ameters between two and three inches. Backlash, even 
in excessive amounts, does not affect either time or action 
potential when the optimum ratio is used. 

This research was sponsored by the Watson Labora- 
tories Army Air Forces, Materiel Command. The aid 


of Minna В. Connor in conducting the experiments is 
acknowledged, (Slides) 


MEASUREMENT AND PREDICTION OF 
PROFICIENCY 


10:00 AM, Thursday, Parlor A 


Volunteered Papers selected by the division 


Јонх W, MACMILLAN, Chairman 


10:00 Am Techniques for measuring the proficiency of 
military aircraft mechanics. Howard J. Hausman 


and Philip Н. Mitchell, USAF, Strategic Air 
Command. 


An experimental batt 
routinely administered 
the men tested subseq 
schools and are assign, 


ету of aptitude tests is now being 
to Air Force recruits, Some of 
uently attend aircraft mechanic 
ed to aircraft maintenance jobs- 
In order to validate the experimental selection tests for 
mechanics, measures of on-the-job proficiency were 


Judged to be Superior to previously used criteria of tech- 
nical school success, 


Devices and 
were base 
investiga 


Procedures for 5 "curing criterion data 


d upon analyses of results obtained in previous 
ations of aircraft me 
in the Strategic Air Comm 
considered to 
forming job 


chanic proficiency conducted 
and. Success on the job 5 
(1) Demonstrable skill in per 
+ (2) Possession of 
dge; (3) Manifes 
favorable 


involve: 

operations 
technical job knowl 
Work habits and 
Adjustment to the 


necessary 
ation of efficient 
work attitudes; and (4) 
job ina military setting. 


Tn order to measure the above components, the follow- 
Ing instruments a 


and related proce 

veloped for experimenta] tryout: 
1. A check-list of 
dependently by 


dures have been de- 


maintenance tasks to be used in- 
two trained evaluators for recording 
observations of the mechanic's work, 

2. A work habits and 


? attitudes scale, 
ratings by 


the Supervisors in close: 
mechanic's work. 


for independent 
st contact with the 


The items in the scale are written in 
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terms of specific instances of mechanics’ behavior, ob- 
tained from an earlier field study. 

3. A personal information blank, on which the 
mechanic records data related to his background and 
Interests, 

4. A brief rating device for use by the supervisor in 
assessing the mechanic's overall value to the unit. 

In process of development is a technical information 
test, 

A report will be made on the feasibility of these 
measures and their associated techniques, as applied to 

mechanics on the job. Experimental try-out on ap- 
proximately 100 mechanics will form the basis for dis- 
cussion, 


10:15 лм The development of proficiency measures 
for military technical specialists. Richard Н. 
Henneman, University of Virginia. 

Extensive research has been conducted in the Strategic 
Air Command on the development of proficiency meas- 
ures for aircraft mechanics. The findings are believed 
to be generally applicable to military technical specialists. 
ncy data were systema 


Four principal sources of profic 
cally investigated: (a) technical information test 


(b) 


Practical performance tests (“work samples”); (c) work 


sment of worker 


Production records; (d) subjective ass 
Proficiency (by supervisors and associates). 

Each of these four types of proficiency data were sub- 
jected to a three-fold evaluation analysis as follows: 
(a) theoretical advantages; (b) critical standards (neces- 
sary conditions to be met in order to provide good 
measures of job success); (c) practical limitations (when 
Applied to workers on the job). Because of practical 
limitations, some potential proficiency data (e.g., practi- 


sts and work production records) were 


cal performance t 
ical 


found to be less promising than others. Stati 
analysis of data obtained from several types of subjective 
assessment (when based on concrete evidence of job 
Performance and secured through interviews) revealed 


Satisfactory distribution and reliability. 

The following conclusions appear warranted. The 
theoretical advantages of potential proficiency data must 
be evaluated in terms of critical standards and practical 
limitations when actually applied to the measurement 
of worker proficiency. When critical standards are de- 
fined and satisfied, potential proficiency data afford 
Much better measures of on-the-job success than when 
Such standards are ignored, Future research on the 
development of proficiency measures for military tech- 
nical specialists should place greater emphasis on deter- 
Mining critical standards in advance of actual collection 
and analysis of data. Such an emphasis should sub- 
Stantially reduce the amount of purely "exploratory" 
Investigation which has usually characterized research on 


Proficiency data in a new field. 
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10:30 am Comparison of Army and Navy classification 
tests. Julius E. Uhlaner, Personnel Research 
Section, AGO and Everett С. Brundage, Burcau of 
Naval Personnel. 

PROBLEM: With the view toward possible coordination 

of classification instruments of the Army, Navy and Air 

Force, the question was raised: "How does the Army 

Classification test battery compare with the Navy classifi- 

cation test battery?” 

POPULATION: The population consisted of 1052 naval 


recruits. 

PROCEDURE: Both the Army and Navy batteries of tests 

were administered to the above population. This 
population was split in two halves and the order of pres- 
entation counterbalanced to control the effects of prac- 
tice. 

Conversion tables were computed for cach of the Army 
tests in terms of Navy standard scores and for each of 
the Navy tests in terms of Army standard scores. 

Intercorrelation coefficients were computed for 18 
variables: 8 Navy sub-tests, 9 Army sub-tests and years 
of education. In addition, factor analyses were con- 
ducted independently on the two samples of the total 
population. 

RES Conversion tables were constructed for cach 
of the Army and Navy classification tests. Tables were 
prepared for the Army tests in terms of Navy standard 
scores and for the Navy tests in terms of Army standard 
scores. The Army and Navy classification test batteries 
were measuring common factors primarily. In addition, 
there were some specific factors primarily defined by the 
information tests but which were not too well extracted 


in this study. 

coxcLvsiox: Through the use of the conversion tables 
developed in this study, it is now possible to use both 
Navy and Army standard scores for each of the Army 
In terms of the factors 


or Navy classification tests. 
extracted from each of the Army and Navy batteries 
of tests there is considerable similarity and it should be 
possible to consolidate classification batteries in the 
future. There are, however, many administrative and 
other technical problems which must be solved before 
instruments is made 


coordination of classification 


possible. 


Validation of job proficiency tests for the 


10:45 AM 
Charles H. Goodman, 


Army food service field. 
Personnel Research Section, AGO. 
PROBLEM: To determine the validity of objective written 
job knowledge tests which are designed for use in a 
battery of instruments for selecting the best qualified 
enlisted men for promotion. 
porvLATiON: The validation 
1861 enlisted men assigned to jobs in the food service 
field. 
PROCEDURE: Criterion data on men in lower level jobs 


population consisted of 


consisted of buddy ratings. Men in higher level posi 
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tions were rated by subordinates on terms of scaled free 
response opinions about quality of work. Additional 
data involved appraisal by subject matter experts of 
each item in terms of difficulty, adequacy of response and 
applicability. Items and total scores were analyzed 
against the criteria and findings analyzed in terms of 
experts! reviews of the items. | 

RESULTS: The preliminary forms of the tests contained 
a larger number of є items than the subjective ap- 
praisal had indicated. These items apparently tended 
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to pull down the over-all validity of the preliminary tests. 
The validity coefficients for the final tests were improved 
appreciably by eliminating the ca y items as well as 
those specific items with negative and zero validity. 
CONCLUSIONS: 1. Objective written tests possess validity 
as indicators of quality of job performance for such jobs 
as cooks, bakers and mess steward. 2. Judgments of 
Test Experts and Subject Matter Experts with respect 
to the difficulty level of the test items were not consistent 
with the results of item analysis against criterion data. 


DIVISION ON MATURITY AND OLD AGE 


BUSINESS MEETING 
5:00 PM, Wednesday, Parlor D 


SYMPOSIUM: CURRENT RESEARCH PROGRAMS 
IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF AGING 


10:00 AM, Thursday, Parlor B 
Oscar J. KAPLAN, Chairman 


Nathan W. Shock: The program of the Gerontological 
Unit of the U. S. Public Health Service. 

Ernest W. Burge: A long range longitudinal study in 
aging at the University of Chicago. 

Martin L. Reymert: The Mooschaven Laboratory for 
Research in the processes of aging. 


MATURITY AND OLD AGE 

1:40 PM, Thursday, Parlor I) 
Voluntecred papers selected by the division 

Oscar J. KAPLAN, Chairman 


1:40 рм Measuring personal adjustment 
R. J. Havighurst and E. W, Burgess, 
of Chicago. 


in old age. 
University 


PROBLEM: To devise a measure of personal adjustment 
in old age. 
POPULATION: Total group of 2,082 schedules 


» filled out 
by persons 


sixty years of age and over and small groups 


selected from this sample for testing the reliability апа 
validity of the measures of personal adjustment in old 
age. 

PROCEDURES: The exploratory portion of the study was 
devoted to securing a limited number of case studie the 
devising of a preliminary schedule and testing it out, 
The schedule was distributed by mail and by pe 
contacts 


rsonal 
interviews. Where {са ible, field 
workers or other observers filled out a check list and a 
pen portrait on the subjects 


and һу 


RESULTS: Two measures of adjustment in old age were 
derived from the study. The first is an index of activi- 
ties, indicating the participation of the subject in the 
chief sectors of experience and the second is an index of 


attitudes in different fields, such as economic security, 
family, friends, work, recreation, religion and feclings of 
usefulness, 


CONCLUSION: 
by older perso: 


There is a correlation between reports 
ns of their participation in activities and 
their subjective attitudes toward them, ‘The attitude 
index was correlated with 
social adjustment. 


The collaboration of Ruth С.С 


ratings by observers upon their 


avan is acknowledged. 


1:55 Р 


PM Attitudes toward retirement and old age. 
Albert R. Chandler, Ohio State University. 
PROBLEM: To investigate attitudes toward retirement 
and old age held by persons in middle life and in old age: 
POPULATION AND PROCEDURE: А questionnaire was 
prepared including the 14 questions used by G- 
Stanley Hall and Teported in his Senescence (1923), and 
adding 1 This questionnaire was sent 
in Who's Who in America, 
aged 70 or older and half of them 
%; (b) 200 alumnae of Vassar College in the 


c 5 of 1897 and 1922; (c) 100 m 
lessional men's сіц} 


whom were ce lege 
of Ohio State 
ceived, 

is noted, 
RES 


5 other questions, 
to (a) 200 persons listed 
1946-47, half of them 
in their fortic 
cla: 


embers of two pro- 
s in Columbus, Ohio, about half ol 
professors: (d) 20 emeritus professors 
University, About 120 replies were re- 
The comparative frequency of different replies 


LTS AND CONCLUSIC 
respondents showed much 
later years. Most of the 


: Few of the middle-aged 
imagination regarding their 
= m expected that they would be 
sufficiently occupied, after retirement, with one or more 
of such pursuits as gardening, golf, reading, and travel. 
Some Were resolved never to retire unless forced to do 50 
by ill health, A majority planned to continue li 
their present homes, Fey respondents past 70 admitted 
that they had any temptations or any 
admitted that they we i 
and attitudes of 
emergenci 


ving in 


+ Serious regrets; few 
re mereasingly irritated by opinions 
others; few relied on doctors except in 
few claimed to derive benefit from the 


E Phere were sharp differences of opinion regard- 
Mg systems of compulsory retirement, Responses t? 


clergy. 
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Hall’s questions were mostly similar to those he received 
25 years ago. 


2:10 рм 
years as reflected in happiness ratings. 
С. Kullen, Syracuse University. 
PROBLEM: This is one of several studies underway at 
Syracuse University having for their purpose the as 
ment of personal adjustment during the adult life span 
and the determination of adjustment problems typical 


Age trends in adjustment during the adult 
Raymond 


of various ages. 

POPULATION: Approximately 300 adults, ranging in age 
from the 20's to over 80 and about equally divided among 
married men, married women, and single women, were 
studied. 

PROCEDURE: Each subject was asked in interview to 
draw on a chart a line representing his level of happiness 
at various ages in his life thus far. Up to this point the 
interview was relatively unstructured, but once the 
"happiness curve” was sketched questions were directed 
to the circumstances causing a rising or dropping curve. 
Indexes of happiness and relative frequency of happy and 
unhappy episodes were computed for айлына 


and reasons for these episodes analyzed. 

FINDINGS: Happiness ratings tend to increase to the 
20% and 30% and to decrease thereafter. Both happy 
and unhappy episodes were most frequent in the 20's, 
occurring with decreasing frequency thereafter. Major 
Causes of happiness among married men and women were 
related to romance, marriage, family. Among married 
Men and unmarried women occupation constituted а 
Major source of happiness. Bereavement and poor 
health were major sources of unhappiness for all groups 
Studied, while occupational difficulties caused much un- 


happiness for married men and single women. Various 
easons they gave for happy 


age groups differed in the ri 
and unhappy episodes. 

CONCLUSIONS: ‘The procedure 
45 à means of quantifying Се › li 
history, Young adulthood is the happiest period of life. 
d by particular problems, 


employed seemed useful 
rtain aspects of the life 


Fach age period is characterize “sea 
but the 20% appear to need particular study— perl aps 

^] L e fs т 
More so than adolescence. The importance of studying 


age trends against a background of cultural events 1s 


apparent, 


2:25 рм Attitudes and activities of the middle-aged 
Pearl Gardner, Spring Grove State 


and aged. 
Hospital. 
PROBLEM: To study the 
aged in their interpersonal rel 
the middle classes. 
POPULATION: A group of 193 aged people 5 dires 
relatives for the-woxt part: More than 2 were 70 years 


nd over: and 2 were women. 


attitudes and activities of the 


ationships in the homes of 


living with 
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PROCEDURE: Information was gained bv interview with 
questionnaire. 

RESULTS: Health was reported to be good with only 1 in 
5 in poor health, with an average of 2.6 kinds of medicine 
taken. However half of them talked about their medi- 
cines апа aches. Happiness was reported by all but 
one in ten with a strong positive relationship to economic 
independence. Most of them felt their dispositions had 
remained the same; however, more than two-thirds felt 
their worst fault to be irritability and quick temper. 
Strong social interests were shown by 806%. Two-thirds 
or more spontaneously remarked that they felt unwanted 
and in the way. Two-thirds of them reported family 
criticisms centered mostly about the interference of these 
old people in family affairs and somewhat about their 
personal habits. Most of them indulged in daydreaming 
of the past. 

CONCLUSIONS: Frustrating conflicts of the aged center 
to a large extent in dominance relationships and social 
isolation. There is need for adequate therapy for the 
aged to adjust happily to their changed social situations. 


SYMPOSIUM: PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGICAL 
CHANGES WITH AGE 


4:00 PM, Thursday, Library, American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences 


Jointly organized with the Conference on Aging of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


Ross A. MCFARLAND, Chairman 


Departmental and other artificial lines among areas of 
knowledge often result in the failure of various specialists 
to see problems and findings in their larger implications. 
Approaches are apt to be narrow and provincial; in- 
tegrated understandings are unlikely. The purpose of 
the two joint symposia is to afford opportunity for ex- 
change of ideas and information, and thereby to stimulate 
inter-disciplinary thinking regarding problems of aging. 
Representatives of psychology, economics, sociology and 
the medical sciences will form round tables for the dis- 
cussion of problems of common interest. Participants 


will be announced later. 


MATURITY AND OLD AGE 
1:40 PM, Friday, Parlor B 


Volunteered papers selected by the division 


Raymonxp С. Кенге, Chairman 


Preliminary data on life histories of senescent 
Franz J. Kallmann, New York State Psy- 


1:40 PM 
twins. 
chiatric Institute. 

PROBLEM: The main objective has been to study the 

range of variations in the capacity for biological adapta- 

tion and emotional adjustment to aging and longevity 
conditions, in order to obtain 


under experiment-like 
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comprehensive data on the interaction of factors pro- 
ducing significant differences in the ability to maintain a 
state of health until the period of senescence. : 
POPULATION: A consecutive series of about 2,000 twin 
index cases over 60 vears of age, collected from both the 
residents of institutions and the general population of 
the State of New York and adjacent areas. 
PROCEDURE: Complete life histories can be obtained on 
all index cases with special emphasis on length of life, 
senile manifestations, intellectual deterioration, general 
adjustment and causes of death and their possible re- 
lationships to variations in age at pubescence, mate selec- 
tion, philoprogenitiveness, and occupational histories. 
RESULTS: The available data show that the genetically 
determined physical and intellectual likenesses of mono- 
zygotic twin partners and their similarities in personality 
development and general adaptability have a tendency 
to persist throughout life and in many instances are able 
to remain expressed during senescence to а remarkable 
degree, even against the potential effect 
influences arising from different 
cumstances. 
CONCLUSIONS: 1. Genetically controlled capacities play 
a basic role in determining the variable ability to main- 
tain a state of physical and mental health until and 
throughout the period of senescence. 

2. The variable length of human life can be shortened 
either by outside factors or by inadequate utilization of 
constitutional potentialities, but it cannot be extended 
beyond the optimum limit of man’s vital capacity. 

3. Adjustment to the basic aspects of aging and senes- 
cence seems to be related to man’s biological capacity for 
survival and to his adaptability 
general. 

Li 


of modifying 
environmental cir- 


to problems of life in 


Feingold has collaborated in this study. (Slides) 


1:55 рм Regression to childhood concepts in old age, 
Wayne Dennis, University of Pittsburgh. 

PROBLEM: To determine whether senile 

results in a return to childhood concepts. 

POPULATION: Fifty persons, 

homes for the aged. 

PROCEDURE: Piaget’s test of 


deterioration 
ages 50-80, residents of 


animism as standardized 
by Dennis and Russell was employed to measure 


animis- 
tic concepts, 


Mental level before deterioration 
estimated by the Stanford-Binet vocabulary. Present 


mental level was measured by the Babcock-Levy. 
RESULTS: Lev 


was 


el of animistic thinking approximate 
of present functioning more closel 
former mental level, 

CONCLUSION: There is some 


d level 
y than it approximated 


regression toward earlier 

stages of animistic thinking in deteriorated seniles, 
Betty Mallinger collaborated in this experiment 
2:10PM The relation of dark adaptation to age. James 


E. Birren, Baltimore City Hospitals. 
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PROBLEM: To investigate the process of aging as mani- 
fested in changes in dark adaptation. 

POPULATION: Males living in the Baltimore Infirmary. 
These men were all ambulatory and did not require hospi- 
talization. Regulations for admission require that they 
be able to care for themselves but lack financial means to 
maintain themselves in the community. A total of 66 
men, age 43-80, were studied. In addition, 25 Navy 
enlisted men, age 18-23 were used as a control group in 
preliminary observations. 

PROCEDURE: Preliminary observations consisted of dark 
adaptation measurements on a Hecht Shlaer adapto- 
meter and measurements on a low brightness scotometer 
developed in the United States Navy. Subsequent ob- 
servations included a detailed opthalmological examina- 


tion in addition to dark adaptation measurements with 
dilated pupils. 


RESULTS: The preliminary findings indicated that the 


minimum light threshold of the dark adapted eye was 
significantly poorer in the aged men than in the young 
control subjects. The central scotoma (functional blind 
area) was significantly larger in the aged men. Sub- 
sequent observations not only confirmed the original 
deficit in the older men but revealed that a large pue 
portion of the aged men had structural defects in their 
tyes. The presence of Structural defects was frequently 
associated with poor dark adaptation although a small 
number of men had no observable anatomical changes 
which might account for their poor dark adaptation. 
The range of individual differences was more than twice 
as great in aged men than in the young controls. Despite 
the marked average deficit in dark adaptation in the 
aged men, there Were a few men in the individuals of 


advanced age group that manifested little or no im- 
pairment, 


CONCLUSIONS: The 
decreased. with 
vidual difference 
function is 


light sensitivity of the human eye 
age although the great range of indi- 
* Suggests that the rate of change in the 
highly Variable in different individuals- 


Numerous Structural defects may be seen in the eyes of 
aged persons which ir 


the poor dark ac 
such defects doe: 


1 many instances may account for 
laptation Observed. The presence of 
Е _ 5 not preclude the possibility of func 
tional aging without manifest anatomical change 


* The collaboration of Malcom Bick and Charlotte 
Fox is acknowledged, 


SYMPOSIUM: PROBLEMS oF ADJUSTMENT 
IN OLD AGE 

riday, Library, American Academy of 
Arts and Se iences 

Jointly organized with the 
American Acade 


3:00 PM, F 


Conference on Aging of the 
my of Arts and Sciences 
Witam M ALAMUD, Chairman 
BANQUET 
9:30 PM, Friday, Parlor А 


PSYCHOMETRIC SOCIETY 
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PSYCHOMETRIC SOCIETY 


BUSINESS MEETING 
11:10 AM, Wednesday, Parlor C 


Symposium: Scales of Measurement 


2:50 PM, Wednesday, Salle Moderne 


Organized by the Division of Theoretical-Experimental 
Psychology, the Division of Physiological and Com- 
parative Psychology, and the Psychometric Society. 


SAMUEL A. SrovrrER, Chairman 


Speakers: S. Smith Stevens, Clyde H. Coombs, Charles 
I. Mosier 


Discussants: Harold Gulliksen, Quinn McNemar, C. F. 
Mosteller 


PSYCHOMETRICS 
1:25 PM, Thursday, Parlor B 
Voluntecred papers selected by the Society 


Jack W. DUNLAP, Chairman 


1:25 vat On the statistics of ratios. Philip H. Du Bois, 


Washington University. 

| A rational investigation of certain statistical proper- 
ties of ratios is reported. 

Let the numerator variable of a ratio b 
X, and the denominator variable as Y. Using Yule's 
formula for the mean index, which is derived on the 
assumption that the deviations of the variables are small 
n comparison with the means, it can be shown that a 
Tatio has a mean of unity when the means of the variables 
are equal and when oy ‘= туу ox. When these relation- 
Ships obtain the ratio correlates zero with the denomina- 
tor or Y-variable. 

That zero correlation with the base 
Property of a ratio such as the I. Q. (in the range in which 


the correlation between M.A. and С.А. is linear) is 
In the computation ol 1.Q.’s a 
is desired that is in- 


e denoted as 


is an important 


readily understood. 
measure of relative brightness 


dependent of age, the denominator variable. 
criteria outlined above correlate 


alternative procedures 


Ratios meeting the 
‘00 with scores derived by three à 
for combining two scores so that the resultant score will 


Correlate zero with the Y-variable: 
divided by the predicted score 


1. The raw score in N x 
o-variable regression 


Ж. й 
n N, as found from an ordinary tw 
equation, 

2. A difference score found when 
Ed е н 
Onverted to standard scores with the 
qual to My and the arbitrary standard deviation equal 
to е ale ai ] 
А су/тху, and when the Y-score is subtracted from this 
tandard score in N. 


the X-variable is 
arbitrary mean 


3. The series of residuals found when each X-score 
predicted from an ordinary regression equation is sub- 
tracted from! ће raw score in X. 

By all ol these methods the derived scores correlate 
V1 = n, with the X-variable. 

The relationship of these derived scores to partial 
correlation is pointed out. 

Applications of these methods of computing derived 
scores to educational and psychological measurement are 


noted. 
1:40 рм An item selection technique based on raw error 
scores. Philip Ash and Ruth C. Ash, Pennsylvania 


State College. 
PROBLEM: To express the relative discriminability of 


each item in a test as a simple and direct function of the 
number of errors made by members of the tested popula- 
tion. 

PROCEDURE: Derivation of a formula for an index of 
item discrimination based on distribution of errors for 
each item by each quarter of the tested population, in- 
cluding establishment of a reference value for evaluation 
of each item value. Also, application of the formula in 
the item analysis of three tests which were also item- 
analyzed on the basis of biserial z or the phi-coefficient, 
and comparison of the selectivity of the three tech- 


niques. 


RESULTS: A Discrimination Index 


e 


(where ci, 62, Єз, а = no. of errors on the item in each 
quarter, е = total no. of errors on the item) was derived. 
A simplified data analysis sheet is presented. Com- 
parison of the results on three tests from the use of D.I. 
and biserial ғ or the phi-coefficient showed that D.I. 
varies in magnitude approximately as the biserial z doe: 
The D.I. does not, however, select all the same items 
and it tends to discriminate more than the other two 
of items of low difficulty. The cal- 


techniques in favor 
culation of D.I. required appreciably less time than the 
i either the phi-coeflicient or biserial r. 
A promising somewhat simpler index of 
en derived that merits ex 


calculation о 
CONCLUSIO 


item discrimination has be 
al application to ascert ain its values and limits. 


periment 


1:55 рм А method for sealing ability test. items in 
difficulty. taking item unreliability into account. 
Ledyard R. Tucker, Educational Testing Service. 

PROBLEM: Previous methods of scaling items in difficulty 

n from the assumption that each item is a perfect 


sten 
of the common ability shared with other items 


measure 
being considered. 
in the following dev clopment 


This assumption has been. removed 
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THEORETICAL DERIVATION: Three assumptions are made: 
a. Individual differences on a single ability underlie 
the variations in performances on all items being con- 
sidered. | : 
b. Each sample of individuals considered is normally 
distributed on the scale of a | 

с. The probability that individuals at each level of 
ability will give the correct answer to an item is related 
to the level of ability by the integral of a normal curve. 

Two parameters can be used to characterize each item, 
j, the mean, /;, and standard deviation, 5j of the normal 
curve whose integral is taken in assumption c. 1; is 
here taken as an index of item difficulty. s; is related 
to item reliability. 

Consider a single sample of individuals. The origin 
and unit of measure on the scale of ability can be adjusted 
so that the sample has a zero mean and a unit standard 
deviation. The table of tetrachoric intercorrelations 
among the items should have a single factor with load- 


ings aj. The s,’s and //'з can then be found by the 
equations: 
5; = (1 — a;)/a;. 
l, = ху/а, 


where x, is the abscissa of the point for which the 
under a unit normal curve and to the right of the 
equal to the proportion of individuals in the 
gave the correct answer to item j. 

When two samples are considered, the 
can be found for each sample separately. The 5,5 in 
the two samples should be proportionate and the /,% 
should be linearly related with a slope equal to the con- 
stant of proportionality of the s,’s. These relations not 
only constitute a check on the applicability of this system 
to the items and sample being worked with, but also 
yield the transformation of item parameters from one 
sample to the other. This is important where new items 
are given to the second sample and it is desired to state 
their statistics in terms of the first sample. 


area 
point is 
sample who 


s,s and t,’s 


2:10 рм А general approach to the problem of the 
population control variable, Richard H. Gaylord 
and John B. Carroll, Personnel Research Section, 
AGO. 

INTRODUCTION: The population control variable is de- 

fined as a variable identi ying sub-populations in which 

the application of a multiple regression equation op- 
timum for the entire population is inappropriate, Ex- 
amples of variables whose population control effect has 
been recognized and eva 
mentioned in illustration. 
research areas of personne 


uated on a priori grounds are 
Examples are drawn from the 
1 selection, experimenta] psy- 
ynamics. The loss of efficiency 
in research using a priori population control v. 3 
demonstrated. 


chology and personality d 


ariables is 
d to include 


The problem is generalize 
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first order and composite variables whose population 


control effect is unknown prior to analysis 


PROCEDURE: A multiple regression equation is derived 
including the assumption that any variable in the analysis 
may have population control as well as predictor effect. 
CONCLUSION: On the basis of the more general regression 
equation derived it is shown that the inclusions of product 
and cross products of the variables in a multivariate 
analysis makes it possible to identify and use the popula- 
tion control effect of all crucial variables. 


2:25 рм An analysis of factors in physical proficiency. 


Hubert Е. Brogden, Harry H. Harman, Personnel 

Research Section, AGO, 
PROBLEM: To come to a better unde 
tive and predictive measures of physical proficiency. 
POPULATION: A group of 217 Cadets in the Class of 1949 
at the U. S. Military Academy who were enrolled in 


classes in physical education cours 
PROCEDUR 


proficiency 


anding of evalua- 


: Thirty-one variables relating to physical 
Were considered. These included measures 
of height, weight, six cou 

twenty-two tests of physica 
general ph 


grades in physical education, 
l proficiency, and a rating. of 
cal aptitude by fellow cadets. The specific 
tests of physical Proficiency included such measures аз 


300-vard run, obstacle course, dips, chins, soft ball throw; 
and high jump. 


Product-moment 
puted among the 


Correlation coefficients were com- 
31 variables and eight centroid factors 
were obtained employing Thurstone’s cluster centroid 
procedure. In attempting to rotate this preliminary 
solution to simple Structure, it became apparent that 
such a final Solution would involve oblique factors with 
implicit Second-order general factors. In order to main- 
tain the greater simplicity of an orthogonal framework. 
& modification was introduced in the conventional 
rotation procedure, This variation had the effect 
of combining the first-order oblique factors and the 
second-order general factors into an orthogonal solution 
approximating simple Structure, but involving three 
additional factors, 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Ele 
were obtained from the analysis of thirt у-опе measures 
a Physical proficiency. The factorial solution con- 
Stitutes a basis for the interpretation of the factors an 
of the characteristics measured by the three variables 


actors 
ven orthogonal factor 
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3:00 PM, Thursday, Assembly Room 
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BANQUET 
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CONFERENCE ON TRAINING OF CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


9:00 AM to 35:30 PM, Sunday, Assembly Room 


Organized by the United States Veterans Administra- 
tion and the United States Public Health Service. 
Sponsored by the Committee on Training in Clinical 
Psychology of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. 


OPEN HOUSE: CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 
OF THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


5:00 PM, Monday, Assembly Room 


THE AMERICAN BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
IN PROFESSIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2:50 PM, Tuesday, Salle Moderne 


Informal Report and Open Discussion 


SOCIAL HOUR: PERSONNEL RESEARCH 
SECTION, AGD 


5:00 РМ. Tuesday, Parlor B 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


7:30 PM, Tuesday, Parlor B 
Open Meeting: What Should Be the Role of Women 
Psychologists in the Present International Crisis 


AricE І. Bryax, Chairman 
8:30 PM, Tuesday, Parlor В 
Business meeting 
LUNCHEON: UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
12:20 PM, Friday, Cafe Rouge 
LUNCHEON: THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
12:20 PM, Friday, Parlor C 
SYMPOSIUM: PRESENT STATUS OF VISUAL 
SCIENCE IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
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CLINICAL TRAINING FACILITIES: 1948 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON T 


HE Committee on Training in Clinical 
Psychology was instructed by the Board of 


Directors of the American Psychological 
Association in March 1947, to prepare а recom- 
mended program for training in clinical psychology, 
and to make an evaluative visit to each university 
offering doctoral study in this area. The prepa- 
ration of the recommended training program was 
accomplished by September, 1947. The report was 
approved by the Council of Representatives, and 
was published (AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST, 1947, 
2, 530-558). 

In further line with its instructions, the Com- 
mittee next undertook the tasks associated with the 
formulation of standards of universities offering 
training in clinical psychology and with the study 
and visiting of these institutions. It held a pre- 
liminary meeting in Detroit on September 9, and a 
More extended meeting in Chicago, October 10-12, 
1947, On the basis of plans made at these meetings, 
questionnaire forms to be sent to the institutions 
Were developed and circulated, schedules for visits 
Were organized, associate visitors selected, and 
arrangements made with the universities for visits. 
Despite many difficulties, it was finally possible 
arrange for the visits during the month of 
February and the first few days of March, 1948. 
On March 6-8, 1948, the Committee held a meeting 
in Chicago at which the material supplied by the 
Universities and the reports of the personal visits of 
associa 


to 


Н ленот were 
Committee members and te visitor 
ты . the Bo: f Directors 
! This report has been approved by the Board of Dire 


of the American Psychological Association. ——" 
* The Committee is deeply indebted to the following pe s 


who so freely gave of their busy time without remuneration 
to help the Committee in its sits: Adams, Donald Ks 
Bernreuter, Robert G.; Challman, Robert; Child, Irvin E 
Crawford, Meredith P.; Donahue, Wilma T.; Este Rer 
G.; Farnsworth, Paul R; Hall, Calvin S.; Halstead, Ward C.; 
Heiser, Karl F.; Hovland, Carl 1.; Hunt, 5 MeV»; Hiit: 
William А.; Hutt, Max L.; Irwin, Francis М: Kelly, ser? т 
A. Lindsley, Donald B.; Louttit, C- м.; Macfarlane an у їз 
McGregor, Douglas ML; MacKinnon: Donald Ws Marquis. 
Dorothy P.; McCarthy, Dorothea; Miller, James G; ога 
Bruce V.; Munn Norma 1..; Rogers, Carl К.; Taylor, Ноя 
Ra Tolman, Ruth S.; Warren. Neil D.: White, Robert Wa 
Wolfe, John B.; Zener, Karl F- 


RAINING IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY! 


studied intensively. In its evaluation procedure, 
the Committee's report on training was used as a 
general guide only. There was no expectation that 
any center should conform in every detail. The 
Committee recognized that programs varying sub- 
stantially in detail might still be directed toward 
the same fundamental goals. 

The Committee decided upon the following two 
principles of action: 

1. All departments accredited during 1947-1948 
by the Sears Committee (AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST, 
1947, 2, 199-205) would be retained on the ac- 
credited list during 1948-1949 (unless any should 
voluntarily withdraw from the training of clinical 
psychologists). All departments would be in- 
formed, however, of any apparent deficiencies in 
their programs, if such were manifested in their 
reports or the reports of visitors, The Committee 
might recommend reclassification, following visits 
in 1949, of some institutions on the list, but in no 
case would such action affect status before 1949 
1950. Since a full year would elapse after the time 
that notice was given of a possible change in classi- 
fication, the universities would have an opportunity 
to strengthen their weaknesses and they would be 
gainst action based on temporary cir- 
cumstances or upon faulty reporting of the situation. 

2. No department. that did not have accredited 
1947-1948 would be accredited for 
the basis of the review made in 

1948. Institutions offering 
elopment of programs in the very 
d that they were candi- 
following a second 


protected a 


status during 
1948-1949 on 
February-March 

promise for the dev 
near future would be notilie 
dates for accreditation, and, 


With very few exceptions, it was possible to arrange for 


two visitors for each unive 


^ " H H 
The study of the institution 
y of the offerings. The institutions have been 


as a result of the Committees evalua 


ns revealed very wide variations 


in the qualit 
divided into two groups 
tion of the extent of noted deficiencies. Each institution 
есп informed of the group in which it was placed. An 


has bi 
ation has been recon 


earlier de 


sion to publish this cla 
ise of the evident d 
an opportunity to remedy deficiencies in 


irabilitv of giving the uni 


sidered beca 
versities concerned 
their programs or С 
the Committee. 


larify misunderstandings on the part of 


EH 
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review in 1949, might be added to the accredited 
list. Other institutions offering promise of the 


development of programs only in the more distant 
future would not be accepted as candidates for 
accreditation at the present time. | 
In line with these policies, the Committee lists 
below the institutions originally accredited in 
1947-1948, whose accreditation automatically con- 
tinues for 1948-1949: 
New York U niversity 
Northwestern Univ 
Ohio State Univer: 
Univers 
Penns; 


University of California 


(Berkeley) 


University of California (Los 
Angeles) 

Catholic University 

University of Chicago 

University of Cincinnati 

Clark University 

Columbia University (Teach- 


y of Pennsylvania 
nia State College 
University of Pittsburgh 
Princeton University 
Purdue University 
University of Rochester 
University of Southern Cali- 
fornia 
Stanford University 
Syracuse University 
Tulane University 
Washington University 


ers College) 
Duke University 
Fordham University 
Harvard Unive 
University of Illinois 
Indiana Univers 


(St. 


State University of Iowa Louis) 
University of Kansas—Men- University of Washington 
ninger (for VA only) (Seattle) 


University of Kentucky 
University of Michigan 
Michigan State College 
University of Minnesota 


Western Reserve University 
University of Wisconsin 
Yale University 


One of the 37 institutions (Columbia University, 
Department of Psychology) accredited for training 
for 1947-1948 by the Sears Committee is not in- 
cluded in the above list since it has announced a 
decision to discontinue the program. Another 
institution in this group (Syracuse Univ ersity) had 
failed to return its forms before the Committee 
meeting and hence was not visited or evaluated. 
In line with our stated policy, it is included in the 
list. 

The following institutions have been accepted by 
unanimous vote of the Committee as candidates for 
accreditation in 1949-1950, This listing does not, 


however, guarantee acceptance after review. early 
in 1949, 


PSYCHOLOGIST 


University of North Carolina 
Universi 


‘Tennessee 
University of Texas 


vof 
University of Kan: 
University of Nebraska 


Both groups of institutions have been called to the 
attention of the Veterans Administration and the 
U. S. Public Health Service for consideration in the 
planning of their training programs and training 
grants. 

The present year has necessarily been one of 
experimentation. On the basis of the experience 
acquired, the Committee believes that in the future, 
accreditation should be for a term of years subject to 
periodic review. The Board of Directors of the 
APA has authorized the appointment of an ad- 
ministrative officer for the Committee whose main 
responsibility would be to make extended visits to 
the universities and to report on them to the Com- 
mittee. Such an arrangement would permit the 
visits to be spread over a year and would enable а 
Committee member to accompany 
trative officer on his visits, 


the adminis- 
thus providing the 
benefit of having two evaluators. The procedure 
of going over the data with the 
man in person at the end 

feasible under these circumst 
classifications for 1949-1950 
that a policy 


department chair- 
the visit would be 
After the re- 
are set up it is hoped 


of periodic revisits ev ery 3 or 4 years 
may be established. 


ances, 


Such a program would allow 
for a greater stabilization of pl 


ans by the universi- 
ties and reduce the 


burden both on the universities 
and on the Committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ernest R. HILGARD 
E. LoweLL KeLLY 
BERTHA LUCKEY 
К. Nevirr SANFORD 
LAURANCE F. SHAFFER 
Davip Sikow, Chairman 


! Sugvesti un 
Suggestions along these lines appeared in the report of 


the Policy and Planning Board for 1948 (AMERICAN PSYCHOLO- 
GIST, 1948, 3, 187-193). 


CRITERIA FOR GRADING PSYCHOLOGY 


STUDENTS IN PRA 


CTICUM COURSES 


WILLIAM U. SNYDER 


Pennsylvania State College 


ITH the present widespread programs 
for the training of clinical and applied 
the clinical practicum 
fixture in 
ve 


psychologists. 

an accepted 
If the practicum is to ser 
ly, it is desirable that it do 
f ap- 


has become 


virtually 
Psychology curricula. 

the student most effective 
him with experience in the 
It can serve 


student’s 


more than provide 
plication oí psychological principles. 
also as an evaluating situation in which the 


UDENT R 


INDIVIDUAL 


Student's name 
Grade in course 
Hours. credit 


KEY TO RATINGS: 


5 is ex 
15 excellent 
415 good 
3is average 
1 
* Appearance 


а. Appropriateness of dress 
cleanliness. makeup? 


b. Personal hygiene (na 
©. Professional bearing or dignity 
Language 

à. Modulation of voice 

b. Appropriateness of word choice 


Я с. Speech handicaps А È 
Е: Apparent intellectual functioning: apparent reason 
4 ing ability 
» Personal adjustment 
а. Response to suggestion and criticism 
b. Apparent emotional stability 
€. Apparent anxiety or inferiority feelings 
4, Adjustment to other clinicians 
5 5 l'actiulness 
> Taking of responsibility 
a. Willingness to accept responsibility 
D. Ability to work independently 
© Initiative or originality in seeing necessary tasks 
ii К meeting ap- 


HCPrampiness umi dependability in 
{ pointments 

Written work (letters, reports’ 

a. Neatness 

b. Completeness 

© Originality 

d. Accuracy. 

©. 


6 


> 
Promptness 


objective information about himself and his use of 
psychological methods can be presented to him 


through his grades. 

In the majority of practicum courses the grading 
of the students is on highly subjective grounds, 
because objective grading has usually been done 
with information items. Furthermore, even if a 
test of information were used, it would not dif- 
ferentiate adequately between failing and passing 


ATING IN CLINICAL PR ACTICUM 


Date 
Rated by 
(Omit on student's сору! 


No. of practicum hrs previously acquired 


2 means “improvement is necessary Uu 


1 or 0 means **marke-lly inadequate” 


7. Psychometric skills 


a. Test administration 
(1) Accuracy 
(2) Breadth of skills 
(3) Use of rapport-getting devices 
(4) Adaptability of administration to individual 
situations 
b. Accuracy of test scoring 
est interpretation 
х Therapeutic and interviewing skills 
a. Use of rapport-getting devices 
b. Ability to establish empathy with the client 
c. Flexibility in adapting techniques to the situation 
d. Competence in application of therapeutic principles 
e. Care in keeping records 
i. Ability to keep professio 
g. Ability to seek and use st 
ional potentiality 


contidences 


alf supervision 


9. Apparent profe 
a. Industrious 
b. Breadth of study and experience 
c. Frequency of staff participation 
d. Awareness of professional ethics 

. Awareness of research needs 


i. Awareness of research possibilities 


Accuracy of research work 
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students in practicum courses. ‘There are too many 
persons who are capable of memorizing any facts 
presented in a course, but who cannot apply many 
of them to practical problems. And some of these 
verbal students may be poor clinicians. They may, 
for example, show a deplorable inadequacy in 
establishing good working relationships with their 
clients. 

We wish to propose the application of the principle 
of the rating scale to the problem of grading prac- 
ticum students. Although not necessarily less 
subjective than customary methods, it would 
certainly seem to be more systematic. A carefully 
constructed rating scale is a step in the direction of 
bringing into consideration factors which might 
otherwise be overlooked. Rather than making 
one or two judgments about an individual, a given 
judge or instructor would make a large group of 
observations, not necessarily mutually independent, 
but at least broader in coverage. This tends to 
correct stereotypes he has formed, and it can also 
serve as a step in the evaluation of the different 
components of education which are found in the 
practicum courses. If it is feasible in the specific 
situation, a further step of value is for more than one 
instructor to rate the student, and a composite 

rating to be compiled. 

As a tentative measure in the suggested direction, 
We present here a rating scale which indicates some 
of the considerations that are important for more 
adequate evaluations of students 
course, 


in this type of 
Far from being final in any sense, it should 
be looked upon as a beginning, 


We cannot report 
its validity or reliability, 


but our experience has 
Suggested that it is more valid than are less thorough 
grading methods. 

Such a rating scale has at least three major values, 


First, it makes grading more accurate. Second, it 
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can become a part of the student’s record, and be 
used for reference by the staff, when writing recom- 
mendations. And third, copies of the student’s 
rating, if supplied to him in conjunction with an 
interpretive interview and a discussion of the 
methods feasible in the improvement of his weaker 
points, will usually prove to be a valuable edu- 
cational device. 

The scale seems most useful if it is explained to 
the student at the beginning of the semester. Also, 
it is helpful if he is given ratings around the middle 
of the semester rather than just at the end. Heis 
then enabled to work on the improvement of his 
scores before the time of the final rating. 

To the suggested scale might be added a second 
sheet on which pertinent comments could be given 
relating to reasons for the rating of specific items or 
to incidents which might illustrate problems that 
need correction, These comments could easily be 
keyed to the number and letter of the item to which 
they apply on the scale. 

The rating с; 
desired. 
might be 


ale can be made more graphic if 
The five points on a rating continuum 
described more specifically for each trait, 
апа a score could then be obtained for each student. 
Such a scale would, however, be considerably longer 
and more cumbersome, 


It has been our experience 
that the rating of thirty 


clinicians on the form in 
present use requires three or four hours of the 
instructor's time, 

Obviously. this rating scale is still not the entire 
solution to the problems mentioned, for the de- 
partment or the individual instructor has yet to 
decide the points of demarcation to be used in 
determining the grades. However, such a decision 
would probably be considerably facilitate by the 
use of the seale, ў 


PSYCHOLOGISTS IN INDUSTRY 


WALTER V. BINGHAM 


Washington, D. C. 


CQUITTY, writing in the January AMERI- 
CAN PsvcHOLOGIST, raised a hard ques- 
He asked how our profession can 


tion. 
in applying psychological 


Msure a level of suc 
science in industry, comparable with our achieve- 
ments of the past several years in the military field. 
He points out that psychology, unlike physics and 
chemistry, cannot be successfully applied without a 
tundamental understanding of the non-psychological 


aspects of the area of application, military, educa- 
Practitioners of 


tional, commercial or industrial. 
Psychology in industry must know the aims and 
Ways of industry and the conditions within which 
their profession must operate. How then are they 
tp be made ready to practice in the industrial set- 
"Ung? That is the question. 

We are in McQuitty's debt for having iormul 
this problem and for having suggested two solutions. 
One is, to launch on careers in industry and in com- 


who have equipped themselves 
or business 


administration, with psychology as а е 
they rise to posts of responsibility they will recogni 
the psychological problems and see that they are 
dealt with expertly. 
A second proposal would prov 
advanced students of psychology 
the field of industrial organization and management 


if they contemplate practicing their profession їп an 


ated 


merce y 
Merce young people 
їп engineering, or industrial management, 


ide opportunity for 
to take courses in 


industrial setting. 

l'here are other solutions. 
chasm between 5С 
between academic 
-it is pertinent 
psycholo- 


In hunting for a bridge 
On which to cross the ience and 
Practice: more specifically psy- 
thology and industrial management 1l 
to recall that some of our leading industrial 
gists have the minimum essentials about 
Work and supervision while earning as factory » 
borers the wherewithal to begin or to continue à 
ollege education. Might we not do well to seck 
Эш and select as advanced students and get 
Psychology those promising young men who, i» e 
Carrol Shartle, carry on their forearms the scars 


lt a 
tom prolonged labor in Lifting h 
coment, or who can produce 


learned 


undred-pound sacks 


other evidence that 
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they already know at first hand what it is to be an 
industrial worker? 

Another way to span the gulf separating psycho- 
logical science from the art of industrial production 
is, to persuade brilliant students, thoroughly trained 
in psychology but innocent of familiarity with fac- 
tory life and work, to get factory jobs and spend a 
year or two, first as productive workers and then as 
supervisors, before letting anyone in the plant sus- 
pect that they have studied psychology and earned 
the Ph.D. The returns on such an investment in 
terms of subsequent rapid rise toward positions of 
great responsibility may turn out to be richer and 
more certain than if an advanced curriculum of psy- 
chological science in the university is mingled with 
courses in engineering or business management 
sufliciently concrete to give the students more than 
a hazy bookish awareness of the industrial field. 

When applying for employment as a laborer, an 
assembler or a stock clerk in the plant of his choice, 
the psychologist may not succeed on the occasion 
of his first visit to a hiring hall. But the hours he 
spends on the benches with fellow applicants can 
be made to yield insights scarcely less enriching than 
the periods he has invested in listening to lectures 
on individual differences, basic drives, or physique 
and character. This holds too for subsequent hours 
with employment interviewers, foremen, supervisors, 
and fellow laborers on the job, at lunch, in the wash- 
room at the day’s end, and on the trolley rolling 
toward home. Books, laboratories 
seminars supply invaluable short-cuts to knowledge 
and understanding of human nature. They are not 
always adequate surrogates for first-hand experience, 

McQuitty is not alone in his concern that our pro- 
fession shall acquit itself well in industry, But will 
s in university curricula 


lectures, and 


novel arrangements of cours 
go far toward insuring fulfillment of our hopes? 

The military psychologists who in the early 10405 
learned how to get important things done promptly 
in the Army or the Navy did not acquire the requi- 
conditions, attitudes and 


site knowledge of militar 
procedures by studying books or taking college 
courses in Military Science and Tactics. Instead, 
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thev shouldered their share of the military duties 

that had to be performed by officers in the training 
centers and depots to which they were assigned. 
At the mess they talked shop; military shop. They 
soon came to appreciate what their fellow officers 
were up against, and how they were driving toward 
their objectives of organization, training, discipline, 
health and morale. This is how our novices learned 
military management. Some essentials of factory 
management can best be learned in this way—by 
living and working in the very situation in which one 
must operate. 

Have we any right to look for accomplishments in 
industry fully comparable with those in the Army 
unless an equal number of the ablest of our profession 
should choose once more to leave the campus, this 
time to devote every available ounce of their energy 
and wisdom not to the winning of a war but to 
achievement of the goals of industrial production? 

Not that I would suggest that all the outstanding 
officers who, having shed their uniforms, are train- 
ing students should right-about-face and go in for 
industrial careers. Far from it! The universities 
would lose not only McQuitty but also Shaffer, 
Travis, Bellows, Flanagan, Guilford, Darley, Robert 
Thorndike, Melton, Rock, Harrell, Bell, Dallenbach, 
James Miller, Faulkner, Geldard, Hunt, Coombs and 
many, many others. They are teaching psycholo- 
gists imperatively needed by industry, science, edu- 
cation, and national defense. I want only to suggest 

how unrealistic it is to expect the war achievements 
of military psychologists to be equaled by achieve- 
ments of their colleagues in industry until industry 
has in its employ psychologists as numerous, as able 
and as mature as were those who, during the war, 
threw their scholarly ambitions to the winds and 
concentrated on learning in a hurry how to be most 
useful and productive in a wholly unacademic set- 
ting. 

McQuitty recalls that after World War I, the 
achievements of psychologists in industry did not 
measure up to expectations raised by their accom- 
plishments during that war. 
tions were inflated. 
not alwa 


Perhaps those expecta- 
There are other reasons. One, 
s remembered, is that the decade of the 
"208 witnessed a drastic change in the area of primary 
concern to 


managers and personnel executives, 
Their anxieties shifted from familiar problems of 
personnel selection, classification and training to the 
more vexing and vital problems of labor rel 


how to deal with labor leaders, agitators, organizers, 


ations: 
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unions: how to negotiate a fair contract; and funda- 
mentally, how to minimize the many just grievances 
arising from unimaginative or dilatory supervision 
as well as from unsatisfactory rates of pay. Man- 
agement knew that these irritations were breeding 
unrest, and were much more potent in producing 
costly labor turnover than were traditional methods 
of personnel selection. 

With reference to these problems of human rela- 


tions, of supervision and of organization, only a few 
ps 


"chologists offered wise and pertinent counsel not 
already available within the ranks of progressive 
management. Then too, in this area psychologists 
enjoyed no monopoly of expertness. 
psychiatris 


Broad-minded 
psychopathologists and socially 
minded economists were equally fruitful sources of 
ingenious and workable solutions. 


Meanwhile too many professors continued to keep 
personnel selection in the spotlight as though that 
were the keystone instead of one of the relatively 
less conspicuous foundation blocks in the industrial 
structure. I doubt that this mistake will be re- 
peated. 

Even so, industrial psychology might not have €X- 
perienced a slow-up in the early "20s had it not been 
for a second cause, the post-war business recession. 
By 1921-22 a secure berth on a campus looked much 
more comfortable than a less secure industrial pos! 
at a higher salary. Also, during a time of layoffs. 
managers and personnel men are selecting workers 
to be dropped, not those to be hired. In that phase 
of the business cycle, only those psychologists are 
retained who have proved their worth in areas other 
than personnel selection. 

Psychologists who survived in industry after 1921 
learned that lesson, thoroughly. 


number who began their profes: 
the 


So did quite а 
ei А 
onal careers during 


tremendous upswing of the Hoover boom. They 
made themselves proficient 


to those of screening 


in activities additional 
t applicants for jobs; for instance: 
training supervisors, reducing accidents, facilitating 
the operatives’ drive toward 


easier and more rapid 
output. 


Such services were increasingly apprec- 
ated by workers and executives. And so it was not 
surprising that during the great depression of the 
30s when manufacturing budgets had to be cut t? 
the bone, the Proportion of psychologists retained 


rial posts tended to be larger than the 
Proportion of chemists or 


Ts it reasonable 
її a classroom to s 


in their indust 


of engineers. 
to think that much can be dont 
peed acquisition of what it takes 
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to apply one's science usefully in the military situ- 
ation, or the industrial? Even if graduate students 
were to take several solid courses in industrial 
Management and labor relations, would they really 
find themselves much more at home within the 
population of a great factory than if their time had 
been given to courses entitled “Advanced Methods 
of Factorial Analysis,” or "Origins and Structure 
Personality, a Biosocial Approach"? Not, I 
they had already been privileged to 
: е of summers 


put in at least a semester or a couple 
Inside an industrial plant. 


Those of our profession who te 
able to spend a little 


ard 


ach psychology 


may increasingly find it profit 
ating for the best spots tow: 
y experience. 
Those few professors who, during the ‘305, did this 
systematically, ordinarily brought back to their 
seminars and laboratories a realism not always 
In this way their de- 
m their investment 


time in industries, hur 
Which to point students seeking factor. 


obtainable from books. 
Partments benelitted doubly fror 
of days off campus. 

There are then, in summary, 
lo McQuitty’s problem. They 


exclusive, be pursued on 
to include more than 


ogy in curricula 


several approaches 
are not mutually 
Each occasion. 
Arrangements may be made 
r of psychok 
ering, 


may 


an introductory semeste 
available to students of engine $ 
organization. 

r related to factory 
should be open to 
whose 


business, Or 


industrial management and 

Courses full of subject matte 
Organization and management 
graduate students of 


appetites are whetted for them 
s without 
f their more 


psychology 


those 
and who can work 


jeopardy to the 


them i s 
into their program 
ae fundamental 


breadth and thoroughness 0 


Sclentific studies. ER 
Able students whose youthful experiences 1 


vs 
бо 


equipped them with a first-hand knowledge of 
industry should be sought out and encouraged to 
capitalize these assets and to undertake careers of 
usefulness and accomplishment in this important 
field of professional practice. 

The graduate student who lacks this background 
may be urged to secure summer employment of a 
sort to provide at least a bowing acquaintance with 
the personnel, the processes and the social at- 
mosphere of industry. 

There remains the possibility of prefacing the 
postdoctoral internship with a baptism of pro- 
ductive factory employment, if these earlier a 


proaches have all been by-passed or have not fully 
supplied the desired intimate acquaintance with the 
nature of industrial work and relationships as known 
1 worker, rather than by an analytical 
stop- 


and felt by 
observer with a motion-study camera or a 
watch in hand. 

And finally, there are approaches not unlike those 
to the military situation taken by some of the 
psychologists who served with great distinction in 
These men, eminent in their 


the armed forces. 
science and determined to do what they could to 
help in bringing a terrible war to a victorious end, 
did not hesitate to take the plunge into a wholly 
They accepted any av ilable 
Within a few 


unfamiliar milieu. 
ional or other. 


assignments, profes 
short months they had learned military objectiv 
v 


processes and procedures, on the job, and were 
contributing to the improvement of these pro- 
Their younger colleagues can, if they 


cedures. 
do as much for the nation’s peacetime 


choose, 
economy." 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FORTIETH ANNUAL МЕЕТ- 
ING OF THE SOUTHERN SOCIETY FOR PHI- 
LOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


JOSEPH WEITZ, Secretary 


Newcomb College, Tulane University 


HE Southern Society for Philosophy and 

Psychology held its fortieth annual meeting 

at Atlanta, Georgia, March 25-27, 1948. 
The host institutions were Emory University and 
Agnes Scott College. All of the meetings were held 
in the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. The local arrange- 
ments were under the direction of Dr. James A. Рай. 
The program committee consisted of Dr. Harold 
N. Lee, Dr. Dorothy W. Seago, and Dr. Joseph 
Weitz, Chairman. 

The Council of the Society, presided over by 
Dr. B. von Haller Gilmer, met the evening of March 
25. Council members present were: George Boas, 
Peter A. Carmichael, Meredith P. Crawford, Frank 
A. Geldard, Harold N. Lee, Katharine Т. Omwake, 
Herbert C. Sanborn, S. Rains Wallace, William S. 
Weedon, and Joseph Weitz. 

Four sessions in Psychology and two sessions in 
Philosophy were held on Friday. On Saturday 
morning, there was a joint session of Philosophy and 
Psychology. Chairmen of the Psychology sessions 
were Meredith P. Crawford, John Wolfe, James 
Elder. and Elizabeth Duffy. Chairmen of the 
Philosophy sessions were Peter A. Carmichael, and 


George Boas. Chairman of the joint session was 
B. von Haller Gilmer. 

The annual banquet of the Society was held Fri- 
day evening at seven o'clock in the Atlanta Bil- 
more Hotel. 
the presi 


Dr. B. von Haller Gilmer del vered 


lential address entitled “Evaluation of the 
Criteria of Higher Education.” 

The annual business meeting convened at eleven 
o'clock Saturday morning. 
mer presided. 


Dr. B. von Haller Gil- 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL BUSINESS 
MEETING 


President Gilmer called the meeting to order. 


lhe minutes of the Thirty-ninth Annual Business 


Meeting were aproved as published in the AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGIST, 1947, 2, 397-403. 

The report of the Secretary was read and ap- 
proved. The report contained an account of the 
activities of the Secretary’s office since the last meet- 
ing of the Society. 

The report of the Treasurer was read and ap- 
proved. The balance in the treasury as of March 
16, 1948 was reported as $1,178.48. 

Dr. Balz reported for the Standing Committee 
on Philosophy and also reported on the activities 
of The Southern Humanities Conference to which 
he is the representative for the Southern Society 
for Philosophy and Psychology. 

On the recommendation of the council twelve new 
associate members and forty-two new members 
were elected to the Society. The associate members 
are: J. C. Box, M. D. Caffey, Jr, L. R. Cummins, 
J. W. Edgerton, G. T. Kyle, М. С. McCulloch, F. R- 
McDonald, М. R. Marx, Е. Nussbaum, H. L 
Stuckey, R. T. Osborne Swain, 

The full members аге: E. R, Bishop, M. 11. Brown- 
ell, J. N. Buck, J-W. Clark, W. Coleman, О, 11. Cross, 
1. М. Dungan, S. C. Er 
Fosberg, E. 


icksen, R. E. Evans, 1. A 
Freeman, J. S. Fulton, C. E. Gauss, 
C. S. Gersoni, А. F, С ixman, J. S. Gray, W. J. 
Griffiths, ү ЖЫ d. Horne, N. P. Jacobson, W. T. 
James, T. T, Lafferty, F. 11. Leach, E. M. MeGin- 
nies, В. McKeever, W., Moore, J. T. Morton, Jr 
Е. D. Myers, W. S. Phillips, C. P. Poole, E. T- 
Prothro, H. U, Puryear, M. S. Quayle, E, L. Queenets 
J. A. Rikard, N. C. Sandwich, L. Е Thune, б: 
Van Buskirk, W. B. Webb, H. R. White, B. Winsten, 
А. B. Zimmerman. 


It was recommended by the Council that by-law 
i of the constitution be ammended so that the 
amended by-law would read, “The annual dues of 
members shall be $2.00; the 
members shall be $1.50.” 


was passed by the Society. 


annual dues of associate 
This recommendation 
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It was announced that the Council voted to 
authorize the Treasurer to spend 51.00 per plate 
for the banquet in order to reduce the cost of the 
banquet for the members. 

The Council recommended 
empower the Council to act on. banquet arrange 


ments and that this action should take place well 
This recommendation 


that the members 


in advance of the meeting. 
was voted on by the Society and passed. 

A discussion was had concerning possible varia- 
in the future. 
, panels, 


tions in the program for meeting 
Such possibilities as round table discussions, 
ance of simultaneous 


fewe ш 
ewer papers, and the avoid 
this 


It was moved that 


Sessions were discussed. 
action for next 


matter be referred to the Council for 
Year. The motion was passed. 

The Council recommended that the 
the tentative invitation of Tulane 
meet at New Orleans in 1949. ‘The recommenda- 
tion was voted on by the Society and passed with 
the provision that in the event of difficulty in ob- 
Council be em- 
ice of the next 


Society accept 
University to 


taining hotel accomodations the 
Powered to act concerning the cho 
meeting place. 

Upon recommendation of the Council the follow- 


Ing officers and Council members were unanimously 
Harold N. Lee; 


elected by the Society: President, à 
Secretary, John Wolfe; Treasurer, James Pait; 
Council members, James Elder and Louis Kattsofi. 
Upon the motion of the Secretary, the Society 
Went on record as extending its thanks to Dr. James 
A. Pait and his Committee on Local Arrangements. 


The meeting was then adjourned. 


PROGRAM 


March 26, 1948 


Friday Morning Session, 


Philosophy 


Perer A. CARMICHAEL, Chairman 
ence of God—a 


The ontologi i 1 
gical Í of the exis А 
ogical proo: эл Forbes -iddell, Florida 


reconsideration. 
State University. 
The ontological proof of the 
Met with criticism, amounting 
least from the time of Saint Anselm. 


existence of God has 
even to derision, at 
In the opinion 
i ге & -ause 
of the writer, such criticism 15 not well taken, m 
` criteri ichi s are adapt- 
the criteria of judgment which it uses are quA E 
able to the kind of experience to which the) 
applied, 
M selections from 
“ugustine, Saint Anselm. 


writings of Saint 


the a 
as of Cusa as 


and Nichole 


the basis of study, the writer will undertake to show 
that the ontological proof is logically sound and not 
merely self-consistent. 


Spinoza’s treatment of the attributes. Worley 
Mays, University of Virginia. ` 
It is the purpose of this paper to offer ап hypoth- 

esis looking toward a solution of the problem of 
the attributes in Spinoza. On the assumption that 
there is abundant evidence in support of both the 
subjective and objective interpretations which have 
been advanced in the past, the problem is to deter- 
mine in what sense the attributes can be at once 
both subjective and objective. 

Certain significant diversities of the treatment 
of the attributes as between Parts I and II of the 
Ethics suggest that these two parts represent two 
complementary and indispensable metaphysical 
points of view. One is an ontological perspective, 
in which substance and modes constitute the full 
inventory of being. The other is an epistemological 
perspective, in which the attributes assume parity 
with substance and modes. 

It thus appears that the attributes are apposite 
primarily to the human intellect. But they corre- 
spond, nevertheless, to something in the ontological 
perspective. It is being urged, therefore, that the 
infinite modes in one perspective are the correlates 
of the attributes in the other, that accordingly in 
attributes are both subjective and objec- 


a sense the 

tive. 

The status of size in Berkeley's philosophy. Gerard 
Hinrichs, Tulane Universit) 
Berkeley’s treatment of size is taken as decisive 

of the merits of his conviction that we perceive a 

common world. In the course of argumentation 

designed to prove that all ideas, size included, are 
and dependent on being perceived, 


proper sensibles 
he vacillated between size as perduring, determinate 
‚ and size as intermit- 


and common-to-all literally 
tently existing, variable from person to person, and 
private, although assertedly common-to-all in the 
sense of forming а single system for finite minds. 
But the assertion is baseless, for if not only the 
e but the rules according to which they 


ideas of siz! 


appear vary 
ot be harmonious nor meanings unambiguous to 


from mind to mind, as he asserts, action 


cann 
different persons. 
Berkeley, does not transcend the order of its own 


ideas except 


The human understanding, for 


as involving other finite minds and 
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God. But grounding the ideas of all finite minds 
in a single God is not sufficient to insure either my 
knowing your ideas or your system of ideas, or the 
harmonious relationship of уоцг system of ideas 
with mine. 

Analogical signification in metaphysics. Lewis M. 

Hammond, University of Virginia. 

In the search for the ultimate principles and causes 
of things, metaphysics must go beyond the appear- 
ances and the realm of sense objects, and seek to 
render intelligible such entities as the prime mover, 
the idea of the good, or prime matter. But there 
then arises the problem of how to employ our terms 
and concepts so as to signify these entities ade- 
quately. On the one hand, if our terms and concepts 
are employed univocally, that is, have the same 
meaning as they do when applied to other sense 
objects, then we are no longer signifying the causes 
and principles, but are referring to phenomena which 
are to be explained. On the other hand, if the dif- 
ference in the mode of being of these causes and 
principles leads us to an equivocal use of terms, then 
their meaning has only an accidental relation to the 
nature of the entity supposed to be signified; and 
any possibility of a knowledge of these causes is lost. 

There remains a third possibility, namely, ana- 
logical signification or use of terms and concepts, 
But care must be taken here to distinguish the use 
of analogy in metaphysics, where the entity to be 
signified transcends the order of direct observation, 
from the more usual use of analogy in dealing with 
objects which are more directly accessible to our 
experience. ‘The paper is concerned with distin- 
guishing the several main types of analogical sig- 
nification, with a view to clarifying the kind that is 
proper for signifying “metaphysical objects”. 


The empirical criterion of meaning. Martin Lean, 
University of North Carolina. 
Sentences, like words, are mer 


conventional 
signs. ‘The meaning of a sentence is not intrinsic, 
but assigned. The function or intention of 


may be evocative and expressive, 


sen- 
lences 
matic 


(“prag- 
гог it may be to set the rules of linguistic 
usage itself, (“syntactic 


гог it may be factual—to 
describe and assert states of а fairs, ("semantic 
The last is the function which the metaphysician 
and the theologian, no less than the scientist. and 
the practical man, esteems and supposes himself to 
he employing. But words are like the printer's 
буре. They may be strung together in 


Various 
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combinations, not all of which are meaningful. 
What is required is a principle of discrimination 
broad enough to encompass those sentences which 
are obviously informative, yet critical enough to 
exclude those which are admittedly nonsensical. 
The rules of grammar and logic are not adequate, 
for sentences may be constructed which violate 
neither set of rules, and yet are obviously lacking in 
cognitive content. The “principle of verifiability” 
is adequate. However, principle itself does not 
rule out the alleged non-empirical sources of knowl- 
edge: intuition, revelation, dialectic, Critical exam- 
ination shows these alleged alternatives to be un- 
satisfactory bases for objective discrimination. ‘The 
empirical criterion alone—aside from its naturalistic, 
common-sense justification—meets the epistemolog- 
ical demand for an adequate and discriminating 
criterion by which to judge the cognitive significance 
of sentences. 


An attempt to verify the practical value of ele- 
mentary logic. John I. Melzer, University of 
Kentucky. 

This paper is a report on the initial results ob- 
tained from an attempt to verify the practical value 
of elementary logic by giving students at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the course the O.S.U, psycho- 
logical tests 21 and 22 (intelligence tests) and the 
lowa Silent Reading tests AM and BM. To date 
it has been found that when the course was given to 
some of the lowest fifth in intelligence and achieve- 
ment of the Freshman class at the University 0! 
Missouri there was an average increase for the entire 
group of 62% on test 3 of the O.S.U. (Tests 1 and 2 
were not given for lack of time) and an increase 0! 
over 100% on this test for over half of this group: 
On the other hand, when the tests were given to А 
group of Seniors, Juniors, and Sophomores of all 
percentile groups (predominently the higher) at the 
University of Kentucky, there was an average in- 
crease of 30%, on test 3 of the O,S.U. and an average 
increase of 18% 


sion (Directed | 
Reading ‘Tests. 
lhe paper will also discuss the valid’ ty of these 


results, techniques of teaching required, and possible 
general inferences. 


on the non-mnemonic comprehen- 
Reading) test of the Iowa Silent 


A redefinition of primar. 
Lewis W. Beck, Uni 
Locke's distinction b 


and secondary quality: 
ersily of Delaware. 

elween primary and second- 
ary quality seeme:] to depend on his theory of in- 
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trinsic properties and external relations. His dis- 
tinction is defensible in the light of the methodology 
of physics but does not imply his theory of relations 
or Cartesian dua'ism. 

It is proposed here to recognize a continuity be- 
tween the two types of qualities by considering them 
all to be relational. Primary qualities are those 


contingent upon “homogeneous contexts,” while 
Secondary qualities are those contingent upon 


" Homogeneity and heter- 
be- 


"heterogeneous contex 
ogeneity are extremes with many intermediate 
tween them. 

А homogeneous context is one de 
logical system of high inferential integrity, such as 
that of physics; physics therefore deals with primary 
qualities. Qualities dependent upon heterogeneous 
“al objects and sensitive 
But percepts or 
nogeneous con- 


scribed in a 


relationships (e.g. phy 
organisms) will be secondary. 
Sensa may themselves constitute hon 
texts or ‘domains of relations in systems of high 
Integrity, and there may thus be primary qualities 
of sensa independent of the question of resemblance 
between them and the physical objects. . 

Some advantages of this conception are: It frees 
the distinction from dependence on special psycho- 
logical ; ssumption; it does not involve “bifurcation 
of nature” or the “fallacy of misplaced concrete- 
ness”; it is consistent with the methodological de- 
mands of physics; and it clarifies the inferential 
System of psychology by showing that primary quali- 
ties are not equivalent to physical properties. 


Psychology 


Section 1 
Merepiri P. CRAWFORD, Chairman 
A study of changes in recall of completed and in- 


completed activities in neutral and stress situa- 
tons, Alfred F. Glixman, Unirersity 9 Missis- 
sippi. 


ted to study changes 


An experiment was conduc à 
a function of 


in recall and resumption of t | у 
Changes in threat to self-esteem (stress) in а real- 
life situation, Data from ninety students irom the 
Introdu tory Course in Psychology atthe l niversity 
Of California were used in this anal. of the recall 
results 


as 


asks 


applied to the data 


Analysis of covariance Was "ee 
a group procec ure. 


е l 
= h were collected by the use of 

16 effect of number of completio 
sh ssifica lions? 
b es of stress: 


ns Was partialed 
(1) three 
(2) four 


Phere were three cl: 


atlons producing three degre 
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sequences representing different arrangements of 
resumption and recall; (5) two forms of twenty paper 
and pencil tasks. There were five individuals in 
each three-way cell. 

Increase in stress yielded a significant decrement 
in the number of incompleted tasks recalled. No 
change occurred in the number of completed activi- 
ties recalled. An evaluation of previous studies of 
experimentally induced "repression" was made and 
an hypothesis which would be consistent with the 
available data was suggested. 


The effect of sleep prior to learning. Philip Worchel, 
University of Texas, and Melvin R. Marks, Tulane 
University. 

On the basis of their investigations (192+) of the 
rate of forgetting during sleep and waking, Jenkins 
and Dallenbach proposed the hypothesis that “for- 
getting is not so much a matter of the decay of old 
it is a matter of the 


impressions and associations 
interference, inhibition, or obliteration of the old 
by the new." The curves of retention showed no 
greater loss after eight hours than after two hours of 
sleep, and a drop of 45°; in the first two hours of 
sleep. This drop cast some doubt on the tenability 
of the hypothesis since there is no apparent reason 
why the interference should be greater in the first 
two hours. 

In the present study, conditions prior to learning 
were investigated as possible explanations of the 
initial drop in the curves of retention, Specifically, 
we wished to compare (a) retention in the situation 
where there is sleep both before and after learning, 
with retention in the situation where there is 'nor- 
mal activity! before and sleep after the learning: 
(b) learning ability when learning is preceded by 
‘normal activity" with learning ability when learn- 
ing is preceded by sleep. 

Two subjects learned lists of 12 nonsense syllables 
to criterion of one perfect repetition under the fol- 
lowing paradigm: 

EXP.: 1} hours sleep- learn- approximately 
hours sleep- relearn. da 
CONT.: Normal waking -learn approximately оз 
hours sleep- relearn. un 
Under the conditions of this study the following 


conclusions were reached: 
1. А period of 1} hours sleep preceding a learning 
session significantly impairs learning ability 
sed number of repetitions and correct 


(incre: 
anticipations) as compared with the learning 


of equivalent. 


2. Retention after a period of approximately б} 
i hours sleep, as measured by re-learning is ap- 
proximately constant, whether sleep or normal 
waking activity precedes the or ginal learning. 


Personal values as determinants of word association. 
Elliott McGinnies, University of Alabama, Jerome 
S. Bruner, Harvard University, and Leo Postman, 
Indiana University. 

A previous study by Postman, Bruner, and 
McGinnies (in press) has demonstrated that personal 
values act as selective factors in perception. Ex- 
posure time required for recognition of words sym- 
bolizing the six values measured by the Allport- 
Vernon Study of Values determined 
tachistoscopically for 25 subjects. In general, the 
higher a subject’s value score the lower his threshold 
of recognition for a word symbolizing that value. 
Value orientation was also reflected in the “hypoth- 
eses" made by the subjects before recognition. 

A companion experiment was concerned with the 
direction and latency of association by the same 
25 subjects to each of the 36 value-words. Asso- 
ciation time was measured with a voice-key circuit. 
The results of this experiment have been analyzed in 
terms of the relationships between (1) value and 
latency, (2) value and type of association, and (3) 
latency and type of association. 


was 


The findings indicate that association time is 
shortest for words symbolizing high value areas and 
longest for words symbolizing low values. In addi- 
tion, high value-words give rise to more associations 
congruent with the value area, whereas low value- 
words give rise to more associations congruent with 
the value area, whereas low value-words bring forth 
more associations having a connotation opposite to 
that of the value symbolized. Finally, responses 
which reflect a value area directly are represented 
by shorter latencies than, for example, are mis- 
cellaneous, egocentric, or repeat responses. 

It is tentatively concluded that ease of recognition 
and speed of association may be functionally equival- 
ent in serving some more basic central process con- 
cerned with maintaining and defending the indiv- 
ual’s needs and attitudes. 


\ critique of the genetic theory of consonance, 
Би ене G. Bugg and Albert S. Thompson, Vander- 
bill U niversity. 

This paper reports a joint-investigation of the 
validity of the genetic theory of consonance which 
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holds that the latter phenomenon is explicable in 
terms of habituation. More specifically, the genetic 
theory is subjected to the three commonly accepted 
tests of hypothesis, namely, the convergence test. 
the reductio ad absurdum test, and the prediction 
test. 

In applying the prediction test to the genetic 
theory, data were obtained from two experimental 
groups in order to determine: (1) whether the 
consonance discriminations of those who appreciate 
modernistic music (which abounds in so-called dis- 
sonances) differ significantly from the discrimina- 
tions of those who dislike modernistic music; and 
(2) whether increased tolerance for modernistic 
music is accompanied by such changes in consonance 
discrimination as the genetic theory would lead one 
to expect. à 


Preliminary analyses offer little or no evidence in 


Support of the genetic theory of consonance. 


The rotated maze and retroactive inhibition. 
Maurice Curtis Langhorne, Emory University. 
Sixty male college students served as subjects іп 

an experimental situation designed to test the in- 

fluence of learning a rotated position of the maze ОП 
the relearning of a position learned previously. The 
subjects were assigned randomly to each of four 

groups numbering 15 subjects each. Groups 1, I. 

ПІ were considered experimental groups while IV 

was а control. АЦ experimental groups learned the 

same original position; then on the next day learned 
the same maze rotated to a new position which for 

Group I was a 90 degree counterclockwise turn, fO" 

П an 180 degree move, and for III a 270 degree 

turn; finally on the third day the groups relearned 

the original position. Measures of significance: 

using Fisher's t ratio, indicated that in measures ° 

trials, time, and errors needed to reach a criterion 

п 2 consecutive errorless trials on the initial post 

tion, all four groups were from the same population: 

Comparisons of the trals, red 

by the experimental groups for the relearning of the 

original position with the trials, time, and error? 


needed by the control group to reach the same learn" 
mg criterion failed 


ferences, 


time, and errors requ! 


to show any significant di ; 
"үт a М -ms ol 
Retention was measured also in terms? 


the percentage of gains made hy each subject ee 
tween le; 


ning the original position and relearnini 
it after interpolation of a differe 


sg r 
nt maze position o 
after 


à period of no maze Je: ша! 


a] There was а 
no significant. differences 


ning. 


as shown by the t score? 
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The relation of body morphology to galvanic skin 
conductance and response. Oliver L. Lacey, Paul 
S. Siegel, and Helen L. Stuckey, University of 
Alabama. 

That body morphology is related to temperament 
has been often hypothesized. In view of the estab- 


lished fact that level of galvanic skin conductance 


and magnitude of galvanic skin response (GSR) are 


symptomatic of emotional excitement, this hypo- 
thesis implies the existence of a significant correlation 
between some morphological index (M.I.) and either 
ance or GSR or both. This 


basal level of conduct 
ing 92 male subjects. 


possibility was checked employ : 
gl 
The average correlation between wa (Be) and 
ge correlation between 
The correlation coef- 
level is .22. Thus no 
a relation between body 
о emotional 
sistance 


baval level was .01; the avera 
M.I. and GSR was. —.02. 
ticient significant at the 5% 
evidence is found to support 
form and temperament with respect tc 
characteristics as reflected in basal skin re 
and change. 


A study of faking on the Kuder Preference Record. 

Orrin II. Cross, University of Alabama. | 

The study was designed to determine with what 
facility an “individual desiring to fake the Kuder 
Preference Record could do зо. : 

Preliminary studies done in the Tuscaloosa Public 
High School indicated that this could be relatively 
easily accomplished. However, the pilot study was 
of the nine scales. 


Чопе on only one 
ich 


Further definitive 
Will be reported. 


studies on € of the scales 


Section П 
Chairman 


Јонх В. WOLF 


The effect of the social prestige value of a s 
the measurement. of vocational interests. Elisa- 


beth Fehrer, Michigan Stale College and Hans 


Strupp, George Washington Universily. 


methods of measuring уоса- 


One of the current à 
to choose from 


requires a subject 
occupations the 
The purpose of this study is to 

es are influenced by 


such choic 
values of the items to be 


tional interests 
small groups of activities or ones 
that he prefers. 

determine whether 
the relative soc'al prestige 
compared | 
four broad interest categories 
the items consisting of pairs ol 
‘These occupational titles had 
by the Thurstone 


A test to measure 
Was constructed, 
occupational titles. 
first been scaled for prestige valig 


technique. Items were constructed in such a way 
that certain ones consisted of pairs of titles equal in 
prestige value while in others the prestige values 
differed by measurable amounts. 

Analyses of the test scores of 180 subjects indicate 
that, within the prestige range tested, the social 
prestige of an occupational title has no appreciable 
influence on choice. The scores for an interest 
category are approximately the same when based on 
items in which the prestige values of the two titles 
are equal as when the prestige values favor or oppose 


the category. 


Experience and selection. James B. Klee, Carnegie 

Institute of Technology. 

A need is felt to expand the basic concepts of 
psychology so as to include problems relating to 
selection. In order to do so, however, the nature of 
the relations between organism and environment 
must be reexamined lest the result be something in 
the direction of will as independent of the organism 
and environment and thus beyond determinism. It 
is suggested that we return to immediate experience 
as the primary determinant of behavior instead of 
excluding this step and jumping directly to the 
relation of organism and environment. Formula- 
tions in terms of organism and environment are, 
from this point of view, theories of experience rather 
than direct causes of behavior. 

Once the primacy of experience is restored it is 
possible to consider selection as an aspect or dimen- 
sion of experience. Selection takes its force from 
the motivational values of experience as these com- 
pare in experience. Tt is suggested that choice is 
immediate and takes place among the parts of experi- 
ence, that is, selection is relative within experience 
discriminating organism is concerned. 
If selective and the resulting behav- 
selective loadings of 


as far as the 
Experience is itse 
ior is the consequence of the 


experience. 


The effectiveness of a training program in industrial 


psychology for supervisory personnel. Raymond 
A. Katzell, University of Tennessee. 

Sixty experienced supervisors employed by a rail- 
road were enrolled in a training program designed 
to produce better understanding of human relations 


in industry. The men were divided into four groups, 


each of whic 
The meetings consisted oi 
the determinate discussion method, 


-h met four hours a week for eight weeks. 
of conferences, 


а series 


conducted by 
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in which were considered various psychological 
problems encountered in management of a 
Emphasis was placed on clarification of ше pese o- 
logical principles involved and their applications in 
dealing with the problems. : | | | 
The main topics discussed included: functions oi 
supervision; personal qualifications of supervisors; 
psychological approach to human nature; factors 
producing individual differences in job performance; 
working conditions and methods; learning and 1 rain- 
ing; understanding personalities; motives and incen- 
tives; morale; leadership; 
self-improvement. 
technical. 


Alternate forms 


accidents and safety; and 
The general approach was non- 


of the File-Remmers “How 
Supervise?" questionnaire were administered toward 
the beginning and the end of the training program. 
This questionnaire calls for expressions of attitudes 
toward supervisory practices and principles. "The 
mean score at the conclusion of training was sig- 
nificantly higher (better) than at the beginning. 
Relationships were determined between improve- 
ment on the questionnaire and initial status, adapt- 
ability test scores, and experience, 
Validities of a selection test for different criteria 

and sample components. S. Rains Wallace, Jr., 

Life Insurance Agency Management -lssociation, 

Data are presented on the validity of a selection 
test for 1247 life insurance agents contracted by 23 
Canadian companies in 1945. An analysis is made 
in terms of such criteria as length of service and 
absolute production measured by insurance 
A further criterion which attempts to combine 
two aspects of performance and roughly 
for differences among the companies is also explored. 
The manner in which “validity” varies for these 
different criteria and also for different üge groups in 
the sample is shown. 


sales. 
these 
to correct 


Aircraft accidents and the aviation 
Richard П. Henneman, University 
and Major Philip Hi. 
Air Command. 


Psychologist. 
of Virginia, 
Mitchell, USAF Strategic 
The aviation psychologist's contribution 


craft accident prevention can perhaps be 
most effectively by 


lo air- 
achieved 
а careful examination of 


the 
various approaches to flying safety, with consequent 
recommendations for the application of sound 


psychological principles, 


or for basic psychological 
research, 
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Among the several procedures or policies which 
have been tried out or proposed for reducing aircraft 
accidents are the following: 

1. Improved procedures for the selection of pilots. 

2. Improved training methods (including both 

pre-accident preventive training, and post- 
accident remedial training). 


> 


Application of the clinical approach (involving 
both a case-history analysis of the accident 
and pilot, and post-accident ps 
ment of the pilot). 

4. Increased emphas 


shiatrie treat- 


5 on flying safety education. 


5. More rigid enforcement of flying safety pre- 
cautions and regulations. 

6. Redesign of aircraft equipment (to reduce the 
opportunities for mistakes by human opera- 
tors). 

A survey of the literature and experience gained 

from 


war-time investigation of military aircraft 
accidents indicate that psychologists have the 
greatest contribution to make 
by carrying out res arch on redesign of equipmen! 
and improvement of lraining procedures (including 
the measurement of flying proficiency). The value 
of the clinical approach needs to be determined 
by experimental studies 
method and psychiatric 


at the present time 


ж. 14 history 
utilizing the case-histor) 
treatment. 


Problems in ide 


ntifying the elements of pilot ари 
tude. 


Frederick B. Davis, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, 
A number of me 


«i for 
thods have been employed Te 
identifying the с 


| ments of pilot aptitude. The 
resulting identifications of mental and psychomotor 
traits are all based on subjective judgment. Of the 
methods employed, the one that “yields results most 
dependent on subjectiy ! 
lion is probably f 
enough, 


e judgment and interpreta- 
actorial analys 
this method is some 
an objective m 
traits underlying pilot 
of skills, 


s. Yet, curiously 


М times regarded as rel 
4d; à Maa anta 
viding "ans of identifying the ment 


H EN 
aptitude, or any other comple 


The problems of de 
torial studies of 
ferential selection 
analysis, 


signing and interpreting а 
pilot aptitude include: (1) mu 
in the samples employed for 
(2) the selection of 


tests to be analyzed. 
(3) identifie: 


Ji 


ation of the Psychological meaning °! 
factors obtained by analysis, (4) the weighting o 
variables for Purposes of 


—-— I 
analysis, (5) the method о 
expressing the 


results of the 


+ ч è reta- 
analysis for interpret 
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lion, and (6) identification of the skills actually 
measured by the tests subjected to analysis. 


Ellis Free- 


An illuminant-stable color vision test. 


man, The University of Texas. 

The best practical test of color vi 
polychromatic, typified by the Ishihara. 
ness is that, being calibrated to an assumed stand- 


ard illuminant, 6500°K, it becomes undependable 
In practice 


ion is the printed 
Its weak- 


With deviations from this standard. 
the standard illuminant is never provided because 
it requires special artific'al means, which are almost 
never available to testers or appreciated as à neces- 
Hence, non-standard illumination is the rule 
“the largest con- 
SOC, of color 


sity, 
rather than the exception. and is 


tributing factor" to the passing of 
physical examinations 


defectives in from one to five 
admonition in 


їп the Navy, for example, despite the 
the Manual to exercise “particular care’ 
nt report discusses the 
printed. test 
integrity 
than that 


* jn respect 


to illumination. ‘The prese 
development of a new polychromatic 
Which retains stability and diagnostic 
under a range of illumination far wider 
or artificial illumination, 


encountered under natural 
‘Thus testing may 


from Minus Blue to 1,000  K. 

he performed in disregard of the 
illuminant. And thus a source of error ise 
Which has impaired the validity of the most practical 


type of color-vision test. 


composition of the 
liminated 


ion, March 26, 1948 


Friday Afternoon Se 
Philosophy 


(кокек BOAS, Chairman 


asconceles. Marjorie 5. 
oman’s College. 

15 his conception ol 
1 contribution to 


we shall con- 


Phe aesthetic apriori of V 
Harris, Randolph-Macon W 
Don Jose Vasconceles regar 

the aesthetic apriori as his origina 

philosophy. In this papet. however, FOE 
line our attention chiefly to the significance of this 

Conception for aesthetic theory. 

Point out what the conception is- 


Categories of the understanding applicable to. 
as there are categories of the 


to those aspects of the 
the physical sciences 
re rhythm, mel- 


But first we must 
Vasconceles posits 
ble to aes- 


thetic phenomena just 
understanding applicable 
Physical world with which 
deal, categories dr 
ody 


These aesthetic 


> and harmony. А 
i rstanding but 


the beautiful 
Vasconceles 


Т Phey are not only forms of the unde 
"y аге constitutive principles of 


‹ lec H . 
bject. Hence the secret of beauty 
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maintains—can be defined in terms of the aesthetic 
apriori. It is with the development of this point 
that we are here concerned. 


What is the subject of Aristotle's poetics. Edward 

Goodwin Ballard, Tulane University. 

Much fruitless discussion of Aristotle's Poetics 
has gone on because writers have not given due 
weight to the context within which this treatise is 
written. This treatise is really an application to 
the drama of principles developed by Aristotle in 
his Meta physics. 
matter and form of the drama are distinguished; in 
chapter six and in the remainder of the treatise the 
Read in this 


Thus in chapters four and six the 


four causes of the drama are discussed. 
manner the function of the Poetics in the corpus of 
Aristotle’s writings becomes clearer, and the ap- 
s terms and principles to the analysis 


plication of 
of dramas is facilitated. 

Illustration and explanation of this thesis is 
developed in the mythological context which doubt- 
less would have been familiar to any Greek of 


Aristotle's time. 


Peter A. Car- 


The logical ground of deontology. 
michacl, Louisiana State University. 
Duty is predicable only of agents under commit- 


s of 


The sense of duty, or conscience, cor 
ainst evasion or denial of a commitment 
But for this tempta- 


ment. 
revulsion ag: 
or against temptation to such. 
tion or repudiation, conscience would not be. 
science is repudiation of inconsistency. 


Logically, cons 
‘The consistency that results (or that prevails in 


the absence of repudiation) is independent of morals. 


One of the motives to it is a prior or ruling consis 
ency, of understanding and being; of which an 
ethical expression 15 integrity. With a change of 


commitment, a change of duty may ensue, and in 


the absence of absolute power over commitments 


there is no absolute duty. But within the terms of 


a commitment there is an absolute duty, which is 


the logical ground in question, and is consistency. 


“Society” in the ethics of David Hume and Adam 


Smith. Warren Ashby, University of North Caro- 


lina. 
The concept of society provides a clue toward the 


ig of the empirical ethics of Hume and 


understandir 
Smith. They present three definitions of society: 


(1) society is tha 
direct "sympathy": 


t group of individuals united by a 


(2) society is that group. of 
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individuals and organizations united by the inter- 
dependency of needs and wants; and (3) society а 
that group of individuals united by а Sympathy 

with the public interest. “Sympathy”, the chief 
source of moral distinctions for Hume and Smith, is 
also the key to the concepts of society (1) and (3) 
that are important for the moral experience. 

Three conclusions can be derived from these 
definitions: (1) society, in terms of the ethical life, 
is a polar relation between the self and a social- 
other; (2) society influences the "ndividual moral 
judgment because (a) the individual is in the Society 
and (b) the image of the society is within the individ- 
ual; and (3) the individual does not exist within one 
but within many ethical societies. 

"These conclusions point to (1) a partial definition 
of the signification of moral judgments; (2) the pos- 
sibilities of the validation of moral judgments; (3) 
other problems that must be solved by an empiricist 
ethics; and (4) the necessity for a reinterpretation 
of the empirical ethics of Hume and Smith. 


On the justification of democracy. 

University of Tennessee. 

During the modern era of Western thought men 
have employed two radically different methods of 
justifying human institutions. The earlier of these 
is the familiar appeal to supernatural authority as 
exemplified in simple quotation of supp 
ture or in the use of the more complex doctrine of 
natural rights. For various reasons this method of 
tracing institutions back to supernatural sources 
has been all but abandoned in favor of reference to 
their consequences within human experience, 
temporary defense of democracy 


Willis Moore, 


porting scrip- 


Con- 
contends that 
democracy has certain advantages over its rivals in 
terms of long run efficiency, while the other describes 
the superior educative effects of democratic proce- 
dures upon the participating individuals. 

This paper is concerned with a rarely emphasized 
aspect of the educative argument. It attempts to 
define and delineate that intellectual and moral con- 
sequence of democracy sometimes called “the 
democratic attitude” and to show both how 
democracy produces it and why this particular effect, 
So produced, constitutes one of the basic arguments 
for the type of institution which tends to engender it. 


The mark of the good myth, definition of a problem. 
Margaret Callender McCulloch, Т Tniversity of Vir- 
ginia. 


Myth is man's attempt. fo explain his world or 
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some aspect of it by a construct of observation. 
memory, reason, imagination, and expression, a 
statement that the world behaves “as if.” Under 
the aspect of myths we organize our individual and 
social lives. 

Today we are confronted by a world of people 
mechanically united inescapably, but mythologically 
divided, for example: Hindu-Moslem, communist- 
capitalist conflicts, national, racial, class, and re- 
ligious myths, competing as bases of social organiza- 
tion. 

For humanity as a whole, for groups, and for in- 
dividuals, choice among competing myths or resolu- 
tion of their conflicts in a new myth has become 
necessary. If we are not to have arbitrary, non- 
rational choices and imposition by violence we must 
find a basis for rational choice and revision and 
non-violent adjustment among competing myths. 
No clear principles of choice or revision have as yet 
general acceptance. В 

The questions: “What is myth?" and, "What i* 
the mark of the good myth?" have become crucial. 

Myth-making is a natural, universal human ac- 
tivity essential to the attainment of knowledge and 
to its expression, carrying in itself principles for it* 
own validation and revision. 


To what extent can we discover these principles? 


Psychology 


Section I 

JAMES ELDER, Chairman 
The effect of adrenalectomy on the incidence of 

audiogenic seizures in rats. William J. Grif 

Siths, Jr., The University of Mississippi. k 

Using eighty rats of both wild and domestic 
varieties, the effect of temperament factors on the 
incidence of audiogenic seizures was studied. The 
investigation was centered around the question @* 
to whether inactive, lethargic animals are morc 
Susceptible to experimentally induced seizures tha? 
active, emotional animals. To produce a condition 
of lethargy, the adrenals were removed. Measures 
of temperament, nutritional intake, and activit 
Were collated with incidence of audiogenic fits occur 
ring prior to and following bilateral adrenalectomy: 
Some of the rats were given a 3% solution of sodium 


chloride to maintain them following the operation: 
Others were 


allowed to succumb to adrenal insuf- 
ficiency. 


It was found that le 
tomy was not re] 
fits. Bilateral 


thargy following adrenalec. 
^ es 9 А e 
ated to incidence of sound-induce 
re a 
adrenalectomy seemed to have 
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therapeutic effect relative to severity of experi- 
mentally induced tits. 


A study of random bar pressing responses as a func- 
tion of drive states. Wilse B. Webb, University 
of Tennessee. 

It has been noted that animals operating under 
different drive states reveal considerable differences 
in their generalized spontaneous activity. To ex- 
tend this observation to the Skinner-box situation, 
an experiment was designed to test the hypothesis 
that rats under stronger drive states will hit the 
i greater number of time 


stimulus bar by chance à 
states, as a function of 


than. rats under lower drive 
approaching the bar area a greater number of times 
and performing a wider variety of activity. 

A modified. Skinner-box obtained {тот the Yale 
used. Twenty female hooded rats 
ty of Iowa breeding colony were 
i groups. All ani- 
The members 
y in the box 


Laboratory wa 
from the Univers 
divided randomly into two equal 
mals were naive to the Skinner-box. 

aced individuall 
‘The members of the other 
Skinner-box immediately 
e number of 


of one group were pl 
under a 22-hour drive. 
group were placed in the 
after eating. A record was kept of the number of 
times the bar was depressed. An “extinction 

criterion of the number of responses in а five-minute 
The following day the drive 
1 for the two groups and the 
Combining the results of 
nce between the Hunger 
nificant at between the 


interval was used. 
conditions were reverse 
procedure was repeated. 

the two days, the differe 
and Satiated conditions wassig t | 
live and ten рег cent levels of confidence. Our 
cating that animals tend 


data are interpreted as indi t 
of random bar 


ising number 
e bar which are not à 


t structure) аз drive 
mits). It should be 
he extinction data 


to produce in incred 
Tesponses (depressions of th 
function of the bar-food habi 
strength is increased. (within lir 
noted that this distortion of t | E. 
would not simply add a constant under varying drive 


iti i a differentially 
conditions but would rather add a diffe ay 
strength increases. 


ained in regard to 
indicate the 


Increasing alien factor as drive 


Certain additiona 
Sex and/or breed differences ™ 
further need for rigid control of co 


Apparatus. 


1 data were obt 
which 
nditions in this 


responses on 


The 


consummiative 


Effect of mes red F 
ct of unrewardec John B. Wolfe, 


performance in chickens. 

ity of Missi. ssippi- 
The effect of unrewarded occurrence rien 

mative responses on performance was Investiga 


Univer 


nce of consum- 


by imposing two conditions of reward upon two 
groups of chickens in a straight runway situation. 
One condition allowed one piece of reward to be 
obtained in one peck at the end of each run. The 
other condition also allowed one piece of reward but 
several pecks might be made in getting it. Forty- 
eight chickens, about fifty days old, were used in the 
study. 

The results are presented to enable a comparison 
of the conditions of reward in terms of speed of 
running and to show for the chickens which did the 
extra pecking the correlation between speed of run- 
ning and number of unrewarded pecks. Unre- 
warded pecking was associated with inferior per- 
formance as revealed by group comparison and by 
a rho of —.35 between speed of running and number 
of unrewarded pecks. This finding is discussed in 
relation to a previous study that separated the ef- 
fects of amount of reward and amount of consumma- 


tive activity. 


A study of concept formation. Joseph Weitz, 
Newcomb College, Tulane University, and Christine 
Flurry, Barnard College. 

The effect of set on “concept formation” wa 
vestigated using a modification of the technique 

It was found that al- 


s in- 


described by Heidbreder. 
though the subjects responded to objects first, then 
to form, and then to numbers in most situations, 
when the subject was set to respond in any or all 
of the three ways the differences in the order of speed 
of learning disappeared. It would seem then incor- 
rect to generalize from data so far published that 
concepts of object classes are developed earlier or 
with less difficulty than other types of concepts. 
The order found here and in Heidbreder’s work 


may be a function of the method of investigation 


used. 
Since instances of tridimensional form are as 
manipulable as instances of objects, and since ob- 


jects were learned more quickly, it does not seem that 
can be the sole criterion for the 
Set 


manipulability 
determination of the order of learning. ob- 
viously plays an important part. 

Since the types of concepts investigated in adults 
have long been in use, it is doubtful that any study 
has truly investigated the formation of such con- 
cepts in the laboratory, but perhaps these studies 
have shown something of the process involved in 


identifying or eliciting concepts already attained 
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Solution of discrimination and delayed п 
problems by nursery school children. Meredith 
Р. Crau ford, Vanderbilt University. 

As a preliminary approach to the development. of 
battery of non-language tests for а comparative 
study of negro and white children, trial was made of 
pus ‘tests in common use with animals. Two port- 
able pieces of apparatus for studying discrimination 
learning and delayed response were constructed. 
The discrimination apparatus allowed the subject 
to press in one of two glass windows behind which 
stimulus cards were displayed. Choice of the cor- 
rect stimulus was followed by the illumination of a 
small electric light and the sounding of a music box. 
Incorrect trials were not so rewarded. Children 
were first trained in a simple black-white discrimina- 
tion. If this was solved two more simple discrimina- 
tions were presented, and if these were mastered a 
fourth problem was begun with 


varying pairs of 
stimuli, the correct response depending on а “con- 
cept” running through the series. The delayed 
response problem involved a series of trials, in which 
the children observed 


the experimenter bait one 
of three or four small boxes which differed from e. 


other in color and pattern, and were then 
choose one after a 20 second delay. 
white children ranging in age from 2 years, 0 months 
to 5 years and 11 months and 28 negro children of 
comparable ages were tested with discrimination 
apparatus and 80 of the white children and 25 of 
the negro were given the delayed response test, 
Results showed an increase in Success on both prob- 
lems with advancing age. Rank difference correla- 
tions between the two tests within various age levels 
ranged from .60 to .75. In the present paper re- 
sults will be discussed in terms of the comparative 
performance of children and animals, with particular 


emphasis on the significance of a developing language 
response, 


ach 
allowed to 
A total of 99 


Sensory pre-conditioning and the role 
human subjects, 


tule of Technology. 


of set in 
Harry W. Karn, Carnegie Insti- 


Two groups of 15 subjects each were subjected to 
stimulation by a buzzer and 


a red light in combina- 
tion for 25 trials afte 


r which the finger withdrawal] 
response was conditioned to the sound stimulus by 
pairing it with an electric shock. Upon attaining 
the criterion of conditioning the red light. elicited 
the finger response in 12 of the subjects of one group 
despite the fact that it had never heen presented 
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with the shock. When a white light was presented 
individually to the second group of subjects only 
four of them responded with finger withdrawal. 

A third group of 15 subjects received no pre- 
liminary light-buzzer experience. After this group 
was conditioned to the buzzer the red light elicited 
the withdrawal response in only three subjects. | 

The results аге interpreted in terms of a fairly 
specific association formed between light and sound 
during the preliminary pre-conditioning period. 
Such an association is the result of an explicit or 
implicit set on the part of the subject to relate the 
stimuli to each other, 
tation to 


The relation of this d 
the general phenomenon of incidenta 
learning is discussed. 


A study of figural after-effects: "The. Kohler effect. 
Melvin R. Marks, Tulane University. 
If, after fixating 


à figure for a long period of иш 
а subsequent figure is fixated in the same portion 
of the stimulus field, 


1 are ^ nd 
certain. phenomena are ol 
served. 


These phenomena have been termed tigural 
after-effects, or, more particularly, the Kohler effect. 

Sixty subjects ‘observed’ the Kohler effect in the 
upper, right hand, and lower portions of the stimulus 
field. Each also served 
parable situation w 
figure to ‘build up 
control 


as his own control in a com- 
here there was no preliminary 
а brain field’. ‘The sequence 9 
and experimental situations was varied for 
different groups of subjects, 
observed during the prelimina 
recorded, 


A majority of the subjects experienced the Kohler 
effect. The results уеге not significantly affected 
by variation of the position of the test figure in the 
stimulus field, When the experimental situation 
followed the control situation a significantly greater 
incidence of the effect was noted 
the reverse sequence, 

Possible 
fects of bra 
importance 
Kohler e 


ena 

Reports of phenomen 
diini б мет 

ry fixation period wer 


sith 
as compared witl 


Physiologico-theoretical and logical de- 
in field theory are discussed. While the 
of the demonstrated existence of the 
fect is Stressed, it is evident that further 
clarification of some fundamental Gestalt. concept? 


is necessa rv. 


Section 11 

ELIZABETH Durry, 

The Structural п 
теу 


Chairman | 
R. J. Wherry, Uni- 
and D. Rethliingshaft" 


ature of set, 
of North Carolina, 
University of Florida, 

Куеп so simple 


Р іп 
а response as that measured k 
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reaction-time experiments is recognized as being in- 
fluenced by concomitant acts of the reacting or- 
ganism yet little agreement is found as to the nature 
of this structuring of the organism. Experiments 
upon thirty college students measured the effect of 
one sensory-motor set upon another, using changes 
in reaction-time as evidence of disruption. 

Among the principles supported by the data were: 

I. A set is a structure of elements (external, or 


or internal stimuli, sense organs, neural connections, 
lated (sensory prep- 


and motor organs) temporarily re 
motor 


focusing, neural 
s, ete.) to produce an efficient 
e of a proper missing 


aration as gradients, 


preparation as tonu: 
response upon the appearance 


element (stimulus to some ready ser 
ists until disrupted by а 


| the old set in 


nse organ). 


П. This structure pers 
new set or sets which conflict with 
that they require antagonistic elements, or identical 
elements arranged into new gradients (relationships). 

IIT. Decreased efficiency of an original set. (as 
measured by speed of response ОГ certainty of 
response in a fixed period of time) is proportional 
to the amount of disruption at the moment of testing. 


accompanying 


Changes in the galvanic skin response n 
University 


the Rorschach Test. Jeanne R. Levy, 
of Pennsylvania. 
Record was made of 
ductance (galvanic skin 
each of the Rorschach pl 
means of a Guhin card changer, to 50 male college 
Students individually. On the assumption that 
increased conductance is indicative of “affective 
a finding of significantly greater increases 
accompanying the colored and the heavily shaded 
plates would serve to strengthen the position of 
Rorschach theorists who maintain that these cards 
possess "affective value" for the subject. To 


counteract the adaptation of the GSR and at the 
as nearly as possible the normal 


the order of presenting the 
rotated. Significant in- 


change in palmar skin con- 
accompanying 


response) 
by 


ates upon presentation, 


tone" 


same time preserve 
Rorschach. sequence, 
carcs was systematically 
dividual differences in galv je:garts 
were obtained, implying differences їп "affective 


reaction to the test as a whole. The sample was 
found to be normally distributed. Change in con- 
ductance among the cards was not found to he sig- 
nificantly different; therefore, there is no statistical 


evidence that the cards differ 
‘The experimental de 
of effect on the GSR of card 


anic response to the cards 


among themselves in 
ign intro- 


“affective value." 
duced consideration 


position. Position in the series was found to have a 
significant effect on change in conductance for the 
sample investigated. 


Significance of theory in clinical psychology. A. С. 
Topper, Veterans Administration, and M. E. 
Topper, Atlanta, Georgia. 

This is a theoretical paper discussing some of the 
factors related to the status of clinical psychologists. 
It is the contention of the authors that clinical 
psychology should, and has the potentialities to. 
become a fully developed clinical practice, including 
therapy for all types of psychopathologies. The 
authors further contend that the general acceptance 
of clinical psychologists as therapists will best be 
accomplished by reworking the fundamental psycho- 
logical principles, thus avoiding confusion. А non- 
elementalistic system is outlined based on the inter- 
behavioral constructions of J. К. Kantor. 


Inferences concerning the motivations of a murderer: 
A psychological study of "displaced" aggression 
James Е. Greene, University of Georgia, Joseph Е. 
Moore, Georgia School of Technology, and Thomas 
F. Staton, Air University. 

The writers, in collaboration with Dr. Hervey 
Cleckley, Professor of Neuro-psychiatry, University 
of Georgia School of Medicine, served as witnesses 
for the defense in the trial of a dishonorably dis- 
charged veteran who was convicted of murder and 
subsequently executed. The present paper will: 
(1) briefly describe the circumstances of the crime; 
(2) summarize the extensive clinical findings which 
lead to a diagnosis of constitutional psychopathic 
inferiority; (3) present a theory concerning the 
motivations of the crime; (4) point out certain 
apparent implications of the case to military and 
civil jurisprudence. 


Influence of college mathematics, science, and com- 
mercial courses on development of attitude toward 
evolution. Ney L. Barkley. Woman's College of 
University of . “orth Carolina. 

Groups of freshmen who elected a libera 
lum containing a year course in biology, chemistry. 
both biology and chemistry, or a one 


curricu- 


mathematics, 
vear commercial curriculum. not. containing any 
science courses were given the Phurstone. Attitude 


Toward Evolution Scale in the fall and in the spring 
When first tested, the groups who elected the dif- 
ferent science courses or mathematics were not sig- 
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inficantly different from each other їп attitude 
toward evolution, except that the ones who majored 
in science and elected both biology and chemistry 
were reliably more favorable in attitude than the 
group which elected chemistry only. All the groups 
which chose the liberal courses were reliably more 
favorable in attitude than the one which chose the 
commercial curriculum, except the one which elected 
chemistry only. 

During the year, the natural science groups made 
reliable changes to a more favorable attitude, but 
the mathematics group had a critical ratio of 2.48. 
The commercial group did not make a significant 
change in mean scores. 

Аз a result of the changes, the group which studied 
both biology and chemistry was reliably more favor- 
able in attitude than any other science or mathe- 
matics group at the second testing. Moreover, all 
the science and mathematics groups were 
favorable in attitude than the commercial group. 

Studies in science and mathematics tended to 
promote development of a more favorable attitude 
toward evolution, but a curriculum which did not 
contain any science courses tended to 
student with his attitude unchanged. 


more 


leave the 


The development of internationalist attitudes, 
Llewellyn Queener, University of Tennessee. 
Several writers have objected that too many 
studies of attitude formation neglect. promising 
hypotheses, limit their sources to convenient aca- 
demic situations, and "explain" the attitudes of 
statistical, rather than concrete, human beings. 
The present research sought to avoid these criticisms 
partially by employing two promising hypotheses, 
drawing materials from business men, and by sub- 
stantiating conclusions in life histories as well as in 
scores. The hypotheses were (1) that attitude is 
positive imitation of prestiged cue-givers, and (2) 


that attitude is a negative imitation of non-prestiged 
cue-givers. Both are based upon the learning prin- 
ciples developed in Miller and Dollard’s Social 
Learning and Imitation. 

Fifty upper-middle-class men served as respon- 
dents, materials being gathered in interviews and 
converted into quantitative form by a 


tem of 
ratings. 


The ratings were checked for reliability, 
in turn, by two other rate 
designated by “action” 


. Internationalists 
as well as attitude criteria 


differed from national’sts in 


terms of the above 


hypotheses by easily significant differences, and life 
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history materials seemed to substantiate the dif- 
ferences amply. One of several further hypotheses 


suggested by the material was that attitude a 
form of aggression against non-prestiged (frustrating) 


sources. 


Publications in psychology during the war years. 

Stanford C. Ericksen, Vanderbilt University. 

To obtain quantitative. data reflecting. current 
trends in psychology, the Psychological Abstracts 
lor the past ten years have been analyzed. We are 
interested in two main problems: (1) What has been 
the relative frequency of abstracts in the separate 
fields, and (2) what changes have occurred in these 
Proportions that indicate any significant trends in 
psychological research? 

The results show several sharp and significant 
contrasts, and are interpreted to support the primary 
role of experimental Psychology їп the scientific 
approach to the understanding of human nature. 


Friday Evening 
Presidential Address: E "aluation of the Criteria ot 
Higher Education " 
VON HALLER GILMER, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 


B: 


Saturday Morning 


Joint Session 


B. vox HALLER GILMER, Chairman 


Aesthetics and met Herbert Sanborn, Van- 


aphysics. 
derbill Un iversity. 
Traditional and current с 

to the nature of 

from the incomp: 


art and the ae 


liscrepancies with respect 
aesthetic experience result largely 
arable complexity of the work of 
sthetic object with which this is often 
confused. Works of art are 
on account of the variety 
them from the diffe ( 
and observer, 


variously appreciated 
of values insinuated into 
rent levels of culture in creator 
Psychological analysis on the plane 
se dogmatism fails, in its reduction 
any pure aesthetic quality as an effect 
of one or many Causes; as a function of wholes this 


would not lie within the purview of the limited frame 
of reference available 
of art, 


of common sen 
to disclose 


z 4 science 
in psychologism and the scienc 
while criticism, with more nearly Sp, 
orientation, problematic any attempt 


H f X d 
alogical and non-problematic, an 
the general unsolved que 


Intellectual, 


still leaves 
logicizing of the 


stion of aesthetic autonomy: 


emotional, hedonistic, expressions 
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and historical interpretations rest, consciously or 
unconsciously, on systems of metaphysics, which may 
be regarded as partial views or stages in dialectic, 
pointing away from initial dogmatism toward in- 
creasingly inclusive concrete systems. These should 
furnish relatively adequate backgrounds for the 
progressive solution of typical aesthetic problems, 
such as the dialectic of ugly and beautiful; sensa- 
tionalistic and ideal feeling; the assimilation and 
reconciliation of alien values in works of art; form, 
matter, and content; and the fundamental dialectic 
of subject and object. 

Basic dimensions in the description of personality. 
Elizabeth Duffy, The Woman's College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. ` 
A major problem in any science is the selection of 

appropriate descriptive categories. These categories 

should represent single, basic aspects of phenomena 
which are measurable, and they should be as tew as 
will permit the description of all functionally sig- 
nificant variables. The categories now employed 
in personality description fail to meet these require- 

ments. : р 
It is suggested that personality be described in 

terms of the direction and the energy mobilization 

These descriptive categories, derived 

from the concepts of general psychology, appear to 

represent basic aspects of behavior. They also 
appear to be of universal descriptive validity, ше 
they apply to all organisms and are valid for ay 
culture. The particulars of description are supp fe 

when we specify the objects, persons, or de v 

things toward or away from which the individua 

moves with a given intensity. 

It is the doceri of this paper that the proposed 
dimensions of behavior are functionally s inp 
inclusive, and measurable, and that à wide bid 
of trait names can advantageously be translatec 


into these terms. 


of response. 


Psychoanalytic therapy versus psychoanalytic ra- 
tionale. H. M. Johnson, Tulane С к, 
I call “psychoanalytic” what Freud called psy- 


choanalytic. All others who used the term other- 


i i s. One 
wise he called plagiarists imposters. 


and 
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psychologist who recently underwent psychoanalysis 
at the expense of one of the foundations, in order to 
round out his personal and professional experience, 
insists that one must distinguish sharply between 
psychoanalytic therapy and its rationale. His 
“analysis” was not completely successful, and he 
overlooks the main thesis of this paper. That is, 
that the rationale is the therapy. To get a psycho- 
analytic “сиге” the patient has to learn to describe 
his symptoms according to the technical language 
of the Freudians, and account for them in terms of 
repression and resistance. ‘‘Transfer,” of course, 
occurs in the process. The author contrasts this 
thesis with a psychological hypothesis: namely that 
functional neuroses have their origin in egocentricity 
(in other words, in plain selfishness); that the 
egocentricity will not be tolerated in the raw; that 
the patient therefore learns to rationalize it, thus 
building up a pattern of conceit; and that social 
non-acceptance gives rise to suspicion. The therapy 
that this hypothesis implies is utterly different from 
psychoanalytic therapy. If the psychoanalytic 
therapy is successful, then: (1) the patient may be 
just as selfish or egocentric as he ever was; (2) he 
is happy in being so; (3) he has learned to rationalize 
and dramatize his selfishness; (4) he has learned to 
“reason” in terms of Freudian anti-logic; (5) he has 
become a missionary. One may seriously question 
whether his last state is not worse than his first. 
He was a nuisance to begin with; he is a nuisance 
still—only to some onlookers he presents a more 
favorable appearance than at first. 


On the role of hypothesis in scientific investigation. 

L. O. Kaltsoff, University of North Carolina. 

This paper will consider briefly the way in which 
the hypothesis functions in an actual case of sci- 
entific investigation. The usual criteria for accept- 
ing an hypothesis will be briefly mentioned. It will 
also be shown how even an acceptable hypothesis 
may have certain obstructive tendencies. A direc- 
tion of investigation is frequently blocked by the 
kind of hypothesis accepted by the investigator even 
though that hypothesis may satisfy the formal cri- 
teria listed in textbooks of logic. Brief consideration 
will be given to the general problem of the relation 
of the hypothesis to the direction of investigation 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WESTERN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


LESTER F. BECK, Secretary-Treasurer 


University of € regon 


HE Western Psychological Association held 
its twenty-eighth annual meeting at the 
Whitcomb Hotel in San Francisco, June 

17-18, 1948. Local arrangements were handled 

by Ruth Thomson and Dan Adler with the as- 

sistance of members of the Psychology Club, San 

Francisco State College. Registered for the meeting 

were 249 members and some 50 visitors. 

The convention began with an address of welcome 
by Dr. J. Paul Leonard, President of San Francisco 
State College. This was followed by fifty-three 
experimental and theoretical papers, delivered during 
the two-day sessions. 


A round-table discussion of 
“Methods of Teaching Psychotherapy” was con- 
ducted the afternoon of the first day by Roy M. 
Dorcus, Robert Harris, 
Humphreys, S. M. Leona 
Mortimer M. Meyer. An open di 


need for state psychological 


Howard 
Wesley, 


Hunt, Lloyd 


Tyler and 
cussion of the 
societies was held the 
afternoon of the second day under the direction of 
Neil Warren and E, R. Hilgard. 

The presidential address, “The Psychosociology 
of Urban Subcultures” was delivered by R, C, 
Tryon following the annual banquet. Among those 
attending the banquet were Lewis M. Terman, 
George M. Stratton and E. C. Tolman, who we 
instrumental in forming the Association in 1921. 

Officers of the As sociation, elected for the year 
1948-1949, are: President, Ralph Н. 
University of Washington; 
L. Ruch, Univ 


ге 


Gundlach, 
Vice-President, Floyd 
ity of Southern California; Secre- 
Bruce Fisher, Fresno State College. 
In the course of the business meeting a resolution 
was adopted commending the San 


tary-Treasurer, 


Diego Journal 
and the Los Angeles Examiner for a series of news- 
paper articles condemning unethical licensing pro- 
cedures of so- alled “consulting 


the Southern California area. 


psychologists” jy 


Phe Association will hold its 1949 meeting in June 


on the campus of the University of Oregon, 


PROGRAM OF PAPERS 
Thursday Morning, June 17 
Session I-A: Experimental & Theoretical 

E. R. Hincarn, Chairman 
The place and organization of psychological work at 
the Navy Electronics Laboratory, „Arnold M. 
Small, Navy Electronics Laboratory, San Diego, 
From the inception of the Navy Electronics 
Laboratory: as it now exists, ps hology has been 
accorded а place among the sciences which con- 
tribute to the solution of the Laboratory’s research 
and development problems, Until recently, the 
work in Psychology has been carried on by three 
sections scattered throughout the scientific units 1n 
the organization at large, 
consultant on the 
ordinator and pl 


with the psychological 
director's staff serving as Co- 
With the growth 
its investigative responsi- 
r recognition of the part which 
Psychology can Play in its research, with the need 
for increased Navy facilities to d'gest results ol 
university research findings and apply them te 
Navy problems, and with the de 
fessional opportu 


anning advisor, 
of the Laboratory and 
bilities, with furthe 


sire to develop pro- 
nities of a high level in psychology 
at the Laboratory, a new Psychological Studies 
Division. has just been established at the Navy 
Electronics Laboratory in the Research Department. 
This division will include six sections designed to 
cover а range 


described. 


wide 


of investigative problems. 
These are 


ey rls of 
Positions at all. levels d 
and experience in Psychology are includes 
їп the division, In addition 


training 


ists, the 
to psychologists, th 


division will include education specialists, t 
ronics engineers, and statistical and clerica 
personnel, 


Player intonation difere 
taper on trumpets, 
Electronics 1 


by A. M. 


nees as related to the bell 
John C. Webster, e 
-aboratory, San Diego (introduce 


Small), 


33% 
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Six differently shaped trumpet bells were built and 
à trumpet altered so that these bells could be easily 
attached. The internal tuning of the test trumpet 
using these bells was determined by both a physical 
measure of air column resonance and by a group of 
five players. The internal tuning was recorded in 
cents deviation (hundredths of a semitone) from 
equal tempered tuning on all thirty-one chromatic 
notes from F X3 to Ce (written). 

An analysis of variance and other statistical 
techniques were applied to the data to determine the 
relationship between the physical and player method 
of determination, the variability among the five 
players, the variability of their five trials, and the 
relationship of all of these factors to the shape of the 
bell taper. 

The results show the trial variance not to be 
Statistically significant, the player variance to be 
significant and dependent on both bell taper and the 
Position of the note in the musical scale, The dif- 
ference between the physical measure and the 
players was small except in the lower ranges of the 
instrument where the air column resonance had little 
influence оп the player's idea of the correct 
intonation. А 


Influence of the preceding item in measurements of 
the noise-masked threshold by the constant 
method. Tillman Н. Schafer, Navy Electronics 
Laboratory, San Diego (introduced by A. M. 
Small). | 
It was found that when three-second tonal signals 

Were presented at five-second intervals at а 

levels over а range of 16 db in a constant bac J 

ground of thermal noise, the number of pose 

intense signals detected near threshold Lee 

Approximately 25 per cent as à ppc 

intensity of the preceding item. A rela е. са 

tense preceding item reduced the wo ^ 

tected, a moderately intense preceding d ы 

creased it, and a preceding item of the same level as 

the item itself slightly reduced it. -— 
It is concluded that masked auditory bin os 
measurements will be subject to error unless i^ 


«taken into account in 
preceding item dependence 15 taken into zy odes 
A method of mitigating D 
‹ ng item through а specu 
| lescribed. 


the test design. 
fluence of the preceding. 1 
arrangement of the stimuli is ¢ 


« emotional. A. 
Profana "та comes ето 
Professor Boring’s robot bec ш Los Angeles. 


A. Wenger, University of California 
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In Professor Boring’s 1946 inventory of psycho- 
logical functions which are reproduceable in a 
machine, he omitted “intelligence” and “emotion”. 
He suggested that since we cannot generalize the 
mechanistic properties of these concepts we should 
discard them. It is the contention of this paper 
that (1) Boring’s inventory already provides for 
intelligent behavior, and (2) the mechanistic 
properties of emotion may be generalized if the 
machine be so constructed that it responds in 
certain ways to its own needs. 

The physical needs of a hypothetical robot are 
discussed and found to be quite similar to those 
demonstrated by protoplasm. A robot may be 
made reactive to these needs in terms of thermostats 
and other indicator switches, and in terms of an 
inner effector circuit (A) which will serve to increase 
the vigor of overt behavior. A second inner circuit 
(B) will serve to restore circuit A to its pre-stimu- 
lation state. Robotic emotion is defined as activity 
of these inner circuits. It may be made known to 
observers by appropriate indicators. 

Under the present formulation it is claimed that 
certain of the traditional emotions can be repro- 
duced in a robot (e.g., unpleasant and pleasant 
excitement, relief, satisfaction, depression) and that 
certain forms of “neurotic” and “psychotic” be- 
havior become possible. 


Some implications for psychology on the concept of 
central nervous recircuiting. F. Nowell Jones, 
Washington State College. 

Recent research and theoretical work in the field 
of neurophysiology have demonstrated the im- 
portance of the concept of recircuiting for an under- 
standing of the psychological activities of the total 
organism. These recircuits work not only within 
the tissues of the cortex itself, but also, and probably 
more importantly, between cortex and thalamus, 
cortex and cerebellum, and cortex and hypothala- 
mus. It also is possible to consider recircuits passing 
through the musculature and also extending outside 
the organism and having their reaction upon the 
organism through its extroceptors. 

The implications of these structural and func 
tional relationships for psychology are considered 
Most of the discussion is directed at the problem of 
maintaining consistency of set and motivation in 
the organism. 

It is contended that the concept of recircuiting 
provides a useful and important way of understand 
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ing certain of the sustained activities of the or- 
ganism. It also is suggested that the complexities 
of neural activities within the organism make 
hazardous any attempts to understand the organism 
solely in terms of stimulus and response. 


The stimulation of nerves by means of radiant 
energy. J. A. Gengerelli, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

A modified radar signal generator, equipped with 
a dipole antenna system, was used to apply power 
to a small aerial mounted on the animal’s head 
and neck. 

The energy output of the oscillator was con- 
trolled by a pulsing unit which produced a square 
pulse at repetition rates varying from 5 to 500 pulses 
per second. The duration of the pulse also varied; 
however, the pulse width used in the work to date 
was of the order of .1 msc. The pulsed RF pro- 
duced by the oscillator was of the order of 300 
megacycles. 

The pick-up system carried by the animal (rat) 
was constituted of a straight wire antenna, 2-4 
inches long, a small silicon crystal which rectifies 
the RF energy, and two electrodes. 

In the preliminary work, it was possible to 
stimulate an anesthetized animal at a distance of 
several feet from the power source. 


Using various 
repetition rates, the animal’s head and shoulders 
showed a marked clonus of which the frequency 
varied with the repetition rate used. As the 
repetition rate approached 60, the response became 
a line tremor and disappeared at higher rates. 


The effects of repeated rotary acceleration on the 
oculogyral illusion. Brant Clark, San Jose State 
College, and Kenneth MacCorquodale, University 
of Minnesota. 

The effects of repeated angular acceleration on 
visual perception were studied in three subjects to 
determine whether habituation would occur in the 
apparent motion of an isolated target in the dark 
(oculogyral illusion). ‘The subjects were rotated 
about a vertical axis for a series of trials on 14 
successive days. They observed a complex target 
in the dark and reported the onset and offset of the 
oculogyral illusion following both acceleration and 
deceleration for each trial. Although the subjects 
reported illusory effects. similar in nature - 
duration to those found in other studies, 
three types of apparent motion of the 1 


and 
analysis of 
arget pro- 
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duced no evidence of habituation for any one or for 
the total duration of the effects observed. (The 
data for this experiment were obtained at the 
Naval School of Aviation Medicine and Research, 
NAS, Pensacola, Florida). 


Session I-B: Perception and Projection 


Коти H. 'Тномзох, Chairman 


Some objective aspects of fantasy production in 
Schizophrenia on the Make-a-Picture-Story 
(MAPS) Test. Edwin S. Shneidman, University 
of Southern California. 

The Make-A-Picture-Story (MAPS) projective 
personality test (in which the subject populates 
several background pictures with selections from 
among 67 cut-out human-like figures and tells a 
story for each background) was administered to 50 
schizophrenic and 50 normal subj The pur- 
poses were {о investigate psycho-social aspects of 
fantasy production, to ascertain the objective 
aspects of test performance other than story con- 
tent which statistically differentiated the two 
groups, and to establish tentative objective norms. 


Accordingly, such factors relating to figure use a5 
selection, number, placement, etc., were analyzed. 
Approximately 800 possible "signs" were evolved. 
Using only those signs which statistically differ- 
entiated the two groups | 
each subject. 

A statistical study was performed by dividing the 
two groups in half and comparing the scores for the 
first halves of each group. The obtained key was 
then applied unchanged to the second halves. The 
Critical Ratios of the differences yielded proba- 
bilities at the 99.7 and 99.9 levels, for the schizo- 
phrenic and normal groups, respectively. When 
the data were pooled, a comparison of the two total 
groups resulted in a Critical Ratio of 11.20. 

Several qualitative 
schizophrenic fant 
statistically 
discussed, 


‚ a score was obtained for 


clinical interpretations ol 
asy production in terms of the 


significant MAPS are 


test signs 


The use of the Make-a-Picture-Story (MAPS) 
Test with disturbed adolescents, Walther Joel 

Vapa Slate Hospital, 

In 1947, Shneidman reported on a new projective 
technique, the Make-a-Picture-Story (MAPS) Test- 
Shneidman's work was done with adults. This is 2 
report on the use of the MAPS test with disturbed 


adolescents in а mental hospital. The technique 
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was found well suited for these subjects. Results 
are presented on: number of rejections, number and 
choice of figures in relation to background pictures, 
number of figures per story per subject, frequency 
of choice per figure, etc. Some possible indicators 
of pathology are suggested. Minor modifications of 
the test and its administration are proposed. 

Some relations between own age and ages assigned 
on the Draw-a-Person Test. George F. J. Lehner 
and Hyman Silver, University of California а! 
Los Angeles. 

Due to the increased use of the Draw-a-Person 
Test as a clinical diagnostic device, it seemed desir- 
able to make an experimental analysis of certain 
indices frequently employed in clinical interpre- 
tations. This report, one of a series, concerns itself 
with the relationships between the subject’s own age 


and the ages assigned to the figures produced in the 


test situation. 
The data obtained provide information concerning 


such relationships as that of own age of men and the 
age assigned to the male and female figures, own age 
of women and the age assigned to the male and fe- 
male figures, own age and differences in assigned ages 
between the male and female figures, and the re- 
lation of these variables to the sex of the figure 
drawn first. 

An interpretive hypothe: 
presented. 


data is 


sis for these 


The Projective-Motor Test. Maurice Rapkin, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and William Н. 
Wheeler, University of California at Los Angeles. 
The Projective-Motor (P-M) Test is а recently 

developed projective technique. which departs fem 

currently accepted techniques 1n eliciting motor as 
well as verbal associations to stimuli. Its develop- 


1 i i > neuro- 
ment follows from recent interest. in the neu 
of psychological structure. 


ith 40 stimulus words and 
i sy “doodle”. 
asked to produce rapidly а symbol or doo 


i ; words. The 
He then is asked to recall the stimulus words. d 
ationship 15 then ex- 


meaning of each word-symb P 
plored by a systematic inquiry- First, S explains 
the connection. between his recalled word and и 
Symbol. After correcting the Lc 
Words, 5 explains the original association. A n 
is asked to “show where you а ) 

Symbol", Following this. he 
each 


muscular correlates 


S is presented serially W 


ol rel 


re in relation r 
quality о! 


rates the 
Р ч , viteria. And 
production, using his own enit 


E 


finally, he indicates the predominent affect-loading 
of each symbol. 

The present individual and group forms, the result 
of about a year's empirical work, have been found 
useful for diagnosis and therapy. Thus far, no 
objective scoring is available. 

In addition to eliciting material which lends itself 
ito content analysis, the technique offers possible 
approaches to the study of selective forgetting and 
to the relationship between psychological and 


neuromuscu lar tension. 


A method for the analysis of the Thematic Ap- 
perception Test. Belty Aron, University of Cali- 
fornia (introduced by К. Nevitt Sanford). 

The Murray-Sanford method for analyzing the 
TAT has been revised in such a way that the 
variables into which story protocols are analyzed 
are psychologically more significant. The changes 
were based on results from applving the Murray- 
Sanford scheme in both social-psychological and 
clinical research. New indices have been added 
that make it possible to examine a given variable in 
relation to the context in which it is expressed. 
Furthermore, the variables are presented within an 
organized theoretical framework of psychoanalytic 
systems of motivation. The scheme examines 
manifestations of level of psychological development, 
type of ego defense, superego influences, as well as 
the prevailing moods and sensations. Inferences 
concerning the organization of forces operating with- 
in the personality thus become possible. In order 
to test the applicability of the final scheme to 
arch, it was used in the analysis of 


personality rese 
A comparison of 13 


several sets of TAT protocols. 
stories from hypertensive individuals with 19 stories 
of non-hypertensive subjects revealed striking dif- 
ferences in the patterning of summarized variable 


scores. 


Visual threshold as a function of simplicity of form. 
Julian E. Hochberg, Henry Gleitman, and Philip 
D. Macbride, University of California (introduced 


by Egon Brunswik). 


Gestalt 


Deducing from Kóhlers physiological 
models, “better” and/or “simpler” figures should 
possess lower thresholds. Conflicting reports of 


ious investigators showed lack of consideration 


pre 
for area of figure and specilic framework effects. 


In the present experiment, one of a series of 
thetico-deductive investigations using Gestalt. hy- 


AW po- 
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potheses, framework effects were minimized by 
projecting white figures onto a screen in a fairly 
darkened room. Furthermore, the three figures 
exposed, namely solid circle, square, and block 
cross, were of equal area. They were presented in 
ascending intensities controlled by an iris diaphragm. 
Serial effects, fluctuating line voltage and room 
illumination, etc., were effectively eliminated by 
grouping the 67 student subjects. 

In accord with predictions, threshold for form was 
found to increase with the criterion of simplicity 
chosen; i.e., with compactness as defined by ratio 
of perimeter to area, The circle had the lowest 
threshold, the square next (CR = 2.37), the cross 
the highest (CR with square = 6.66). Further 
study of sub-threshold developments and ex- 
plorations of effects of differential foveal overlap is 
in progress. 


Statistical separation of perception, thinking, and 
attitudes. Egon Brunswik, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Perceptual attitudes: Instructions alternatingly 
emphasizing two or more variables in the field were 
applied to Müller-Lyer illusion and perceptual 
thing-constancy including the tactile-kinesthetic 
appraisal of speed, kinetic energy and weight of 
falling balls. Number and location of modes of the 
frequency distribution of estimates constituted, 
without recourse to introspection, an indicator of the 
number and directedness of identifiable attitudes 
maintained; skewed distribution established vio- 
lation of instructions in individual cases. 

Thinking vs. perception: Tasks in size-constancy 
were presented once in direct perceptual obser- 
vation, once as arithmetic reasoning problems. 
Intuitive perception yielded a compact and fairly 
normal distribution, the intellectual approach com- 
paratively frequent *on-the-dot" correct responses, 
erratically accompanied by isolated “towers” repre- 
senting typical confusions and by scattered, some- 
times way-off, bizarre mistakes pointing toward a 
dangerous onetrack quality inherent in explicit 
reasoning. Such differential analysis of errors 
helps to establish the functional independence of 
perception and thinking and allows their mutual 
delimitation, again on an objective basis. 

Superimposition of perception апа thinking: 
Critical or “betting” attitudes, calling for rational 
amendment of intuitive impressions, reveal aspects 
of the interplay between cognitive functions. 
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Thursday Afternoon, June 17 
Session II-A: Mental Tests 
MAUD MERRILL, Chairman 


Consistency and variability of mental test scores 
from three months through cighteen years for a 
constant case sample. Nancy Bayley, University 
of California. 

Some further analyses have been made of the 
mental growth of children in the Berkeley Growth 
Study. To determine more accurately age changes 
in variability and consistency of scores, a constant 
subsample was selected, composed of 27 cases 
tested at 23 ages, from 3 months through 18 years. 
Standard deviations of IQ’s show the same pattern 
of age changes as for the total group; that is, S. 
D.’s decrease during the first years, increase to 11 
years, then decrease again to 18 years. Also, this 
sample shows the same trends of correlation between 
tests at different ages. Test scores earned before 
2 years are unrelated to test scores after 7 years. 
Starting at 2 years positive retest correlation con- 
tinues through 18 years; after 7 years the 7’s usually 
remain above .70 even for an interval of as long a5 
11 years. 

The hypothesis is developed that some of the age 
trends in variability are due to factors inherent in 
the processes of mental growth. The two cycles of 
increasing and decreasing variability, as well as the 
lack of correlation between the scores in these two 


periods, point to Successive growth of two in- 
dependent functions, 


Testing sixth grade children of El Salvador with the 


Stanford-Binet — (1937), Esther Allen Gaw, 
Berkeley. 


In 1917 
ment 
Span 


161 children of the sixth grade in ele- 
ary school were tested by means of the recent 
ish version of the Stanford-Binet translated 
by Dr. José Germain of Madrid, Spain. Of the 
total number 94 were boys and 67 were girls. Опе 
school of the seven tested was coeducational and 


private. The other schools were public schools of 
San Salvador. 
Two observations are the 


reported: (1) 
an almost literal trans 
glish of Terman-Merrill—is casier for 
the Salvadoranian children than the original for the 
North American children, as judged by the total 
үе of words defined, The Salvadoranian 
definitions of individual words also differ cor- 


vocabulary as it stands — 
lation of the En 
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siderably from the Spanish definitions as reported by 
Germain. (2) The items in the various age levels 
show themselves “spotty? in correct responses. 
One reason may be that an item is not adapted to 
the culture of El Salvador. Another reason may 
be that the instruction in the schools has not con- 
tained that particular bit of knowledge. 

The short report contains specific illustrations of 
these two points and shows 10 obtained under the 
conditions of testing; namely, the adaptation of 
this version to a Central American country. 
The use of group tests in diagnosing school causes 

for delinquency. Eshter Grace Nolan, Los Angeles 

Cily Schools. 

A battery of five group tests covering intelligence, 
achievement, personality, mental health, and oc- 
cupational interests were administered to 49 boys 


in one of the forestry camps of Los Angeles County. 
and 


These boys came from public schools 
were placed in camp by the County Probation 
Department. 


indicates that information about 


The study eu 
social ad- 


intelligence, educational achievement, 
justment, and occupational interests of students 
can enable schools to be of assistance before а young 
person becomes delinquent. It shows further that 
the school program needs to be much more flexible 
to meet individual differences of all students. 

Thirty-five of the 49 boys were repeaters who had 
been retarded from one to three years during their 
school career, where such retardation acted only as 
punishment and retribution, and accomplished no 
sound educational purpose. The peak of de- 
linquency was found to be at the junior high school 
level, where 88% of the boys were {тот the 7th, 


8th, and 9th grades. 
Mental retardation re 
and reading and language 


remedial instruction were two outstanc l s 
ality adjustment, and identi- 


pational interests 


quiring modified curriculum, 
disability requiring 


ling problems. 


The need for person 
fication and development of occu 
were other problems disclosed. | 
ss in the Weehsler-Bellevue 


nh administered to 139 
Gerald L. Hodgson, 


An analysis of subtes 
Verbal Scale (Form 
delinquent. Mexican boys. 
California Vouth Authority. 
This study deals with tl 

ascertain the discriminative value 

With the Normal, Dull-Normal, 


hree problems: (1) to 
of the subtests 


Borderline, and 
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Mentally Deficient groups, (2) to inspect the sub- 
test patterns, and (3) to make a difficulty analysis 
of the Comprehension and Similarities tests. 

The sampling consisted of 139 Mexican boys 
committed by the Court to the California Youth 
Authority. Chronological age range of the group 
was from 14 to 19 years; mean age 16.7 years. 
Subjects were grouped on the basis of the verbal 
10: 43 normal, 49 dull-normal, 34 borderline, and 
13 mentally deficient. 

The results indicate: (1) The verbal subtests 
statistically differentiate the mental groups in the 
study with two exceptions: (a) Digit Symbols did 
not significantly differentiate between the border- 
line and mentally deficient, and (b) Similarities did 
not significantly differentiate between the normal 
and dull-normal groups. (2) Relative order of 
performance by the total group from best to poorest 
was Comprehension, Similarities, Digits, Informa- 
tion, and Arithmetic. (3) Order of difficulty based 
on an item analysis of the number passing questions 
in Comprehension and Similarities tests indicates 
substantial variation from Wechsler’s sequence. 
An analysis of one and two scores for each question 
in the two tests indicates wide variability in quali- 
tative difficulty with this population. 


Some relationships among mental abilities and 
mental aberrations. Marion H. Groves, Uni- 
versity of California at Santa Barbara. 

Some results from an analysis of 21 arbitrarily 
arranged W-B subtests on 430 cases of mental 
aberration representing 14 categories are presented. 
Psychopathic deviates, exhibitionists and schizo- 
phrenic personalities appear to be highly similar in 
their profiles of mental abilities, differing in a 
unitary manner from the other categories. The 
subtests on which they do poorly suggest "social 


inferiority” as an inclusive term descriptive of these 


categories. 

Deteriorated and undeteriorated alcoholics have 
ar profiles in terms of relative high and low 
while the differences in scores between the 
two categories range from е ntially zero to .01 

Comparisons indicate that verbal 
perceptual speed are affected first and 


simil 
scores, 


significance. 


ability and 
by alcohol, that reasoning, learning, and set 


last to be affected, at which 


worst 
of tolerance are the 
time they undergo rapid deterioration, and that 


al memory, remote memory, space ability, and 
indergo slow deterioration from the 


seri 
number ability u 
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outset. Analysis of five deteriorated categories, їп 
terms of the relative deterioration in the separate 
abilities, strongly suggests that the deterioration 
pattern is not general, as is assumed in deterioration 
ratios, but tends to be specific to the category. 


Session II-B: Test Analysis 
Nem WARREN, Chairman 


Factorial content of Wrong-response scores of 
aptitude tests. Benjamin Fruchter, 
Southern California. 

Two matrices of intercorrelations were factored. 

One consisted of the right-response scores of 24 


University of 


experimental aptitude tests, administered under 
time-limit conditions to unclassified aviation 
students. The other consisted of the wrong- 


response scores of the same tests. To each matrix 
was added the formula scores of seven reference 
tests of well-established factorial content. The 
N’s of the correlations ranged from 385 to 8158. 
Nine factors were essentially the same in both 
analyses and were identified as verbal, visualization, 
perceptual-speed, general-reasoning, numerical-facil- 
ity, space-relations, visual-memory, length-esti- 
mation and paired-associates memory. А tenth 
factor appeared in the wrongs-score analysis only 
and was tentatively identified as à sequential- 
reasoning factor. 

The major conclusions are: (1) The right-response 
and Wrong-response time-limit scores of an aptitude 
test may differ considerably in factorial content, 
and formulas for combining them should be derived 
in accordance with the principles used in combining 
Scores from separately administered tests. (2) 
More meaningful use can be made of aptitude test 
results if the factorial content of the right-response 
scores and Wrong-response scores is known and a 
scoring formula developed which combines the 
factors in desired ratios or yields a pure measure of 
a factor. 


A comparison of two methods of analyzing a set of 
data on intelligence test performance, William 
A. Wilson, Jr. and Ernest A. Haggard, Uni- 
versily of California. 

The purposes of this paper are, first, 


to compare 


the advantages and disadvantages of the Johnson- 
Neyman method of testing linear hypotheses with 


the Fisher analysis of 


variance technique; and 
second, to present the general types of results that 
тау be obtained by each method, 
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Upper-class (N = 339) and lower-class Ww = 
333) children were tested. The subjects were 11 
and 12 years of age. 


cluded: age, sex, IQ, 


Data on each subject in- 
socio-economic status, school 
grade, school, and teacher. Factorial design was 
used to study the effects of practice, motivation, and 
the form and manner of presentation of the test. 
The experiment covered a five-day period: day 1, 
initial test; days 2-4, practice on similar items; and 
day 5, retest. 

The Johnson-Neyman method provides a com- 
prehensive analysis of the data, including findings 
not available by the established Fisher techniques. 
That is, more general hypotheses can be tested 
without the necessity for artificial equating and 
matching of groups, and the consequent discarding 
of data on otherwise available subjects. Classical 
analysis of variance methods provide equivalent 
findings when the experimental setup is so restricted 
and fashioned as to allow their use. Comparisons 
are made of the various hypotheses tested and the 
corresponding F-values for e: 


ach method. 
This experiment was conducted by the Committee 


on Human Development, University of Chicago. 


An exploratory study of the constant-sum method: 
a technique for quantitative reporting of com- 
parative judgments. Constance Lovell, University 
of Southern California, 

University students were asked to express prefer- 
ences for nine men’s ties and preferences for nine 
states as places jn Which to live. Three methods of 
making judgments were used: paired-comparison. 
rank-order, and constant-sum (a technique that 
involves putting items in rank order and then dis- 
tributing 100 points among them so as to reveal 
relative Preferences), For each set of data were 
obtained paired-comparison scale values (Guilford’s 
composite standard method), mean rank orders. 
rank-order scale values (Guilford's composite stan- 
dard method), and mean constant-sum values. 
For the ties, paired-comparison scale values were 
computed with Thurstone’s Case ПІ. 


High correlations between the 


various measures 
Were found, 


The constant sum values were some- 
what more Similar to the ү 
other methods for the 
Analysis of the two situ 
in the rank-order 
when dealing 
stimuli. The 


alues obtained by the 
ties than for the states. 
ations revealed a limitation 
and paired-comparison methods 
with situations 
constant-sum 


involving extreme 


1 a 
method provides 
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means of overcoming this difficulty, and, since it 
requires relatively little time, is suggested as an 
advantageous supplementary technique. 


The use of a multipurpose rank-rating scale for 
personnel evaluation and preference research. 
Paul C. Buchanan and Llewellyn N. Wiley, 
Veterans Administration, Los Angeles. 

A system of combined ranking and rating de- 
veloped by Wiley for use in esthetic judgments was 
tried out as an evaluative device on police personnel 
in the Los Angeles Police Department. The system 
is exceedingly simple and very elastic. One 


hundred-fifty officers were rated by two lieutenants 
Pearson 


and two sergeants in 25 minutes per rater. 
The 


correlations between raters exceeded 
correlation between a lieutenant and sergeant paired 
s .59, which 


.50. 


against a lieutenant and sergeant w 3 
yielded a Spearman-Brown reliability over .70 for 
combined scores. “Retest” reliabilities were much 
higher. 
The technique has varied appl 
described. Its advantages involve: er 
a. Flexibility in application to the kind of thing 


ications which are 


rated. z 


b. Ease of understanding the rating tas 

c. Ease of making and recording judgments. 

d. Speed of operation. 

e. Possibility of combining samples 
different populations rated by 


T 
appearing in 
different 


raters. 

f. Meeting the m 
the three standard 
scales, rank ordering, d 


ajor criticisms brought against 
н techniques of rating 
ind paired comparisons. 


a function of length of 


Incidence of accidents as Hor нш 
| Minium, University 


working hours. Edward W. 
of California. 

The relationship betwee 
occurrence of accidents is | 
and in theoretic 
Logical expectat | 
| work day incer 
ise in accidents, 
of fatigue or 

more 
be ex- 


n hours of work and the 
an important consider- 
al aspects of acci- 
ion has led to the 
Ses, 


ation in practice 
dent causation. 
belief that, as the length of the 
there will be a disproportionate г 
attributable to increased severity i 
monotony. This hypothesis is examined 
closely. The saribus factors which may in 
pected to affect the relationship between acmdents 
and hours of work are discussed, and a short sum- 
mary of previous findings is presented. , 

Results of ап investigation of 142 


street-car 


motormen are reported, where length of the run 
varied from 8 to 12 hours. Findings are not in 
accord with the "fatigue" hypothesis. The as- 
sociation of the number of hours of work with other 
relevant variables is examined. 

The conclusions are that the relationship between 
accidents and hours of work is readily affected by a 
number of variables, and that accident incidence 
must be studied in each situation with reference to 
the conditions of work and the nature of the job. 
Both the present investigation and previous findings 
support this viewpoint. 


Session II-C: Diagnosis and Therapy 


Roy M. Dorcus, Chairman 


signs in the differential diagnosis of 
Louis S. Levine, Stanford Uni- 


Wechsler's 
schizophrenia. 
versily. 

In an attempt to evaluate the diagnostic system 
put forth by David Wechsler in “The Measurement 
of Adult Intelligence, Third Edition", the following 
plan was carried out: 

All accessible patients meeting certain minimal 
criteria, who entered the Palo Alto Veteran’s 
Hospital between Jan. 1, 1947 and May 1, 1947 
were given Form I of the Wechsler-Bellevue In- 
telligence Test. Tests were scored in accordance 
with standardized procedures and the diagnostic 
signs were computed. Test records were transcribed 
from the original; all identifying data were omitted 
from the copy which was then given a code number. 
Subtest deviation symbols were recorded next to 
the weighted scores. Five clinical psychologists, 
utilizing the transcribed records, then made an 
individual diagnosis on the basis of Wechsler’s signs 
for each case in the sample population. Agreement 
between hospital diagnoses and the diagnoses made 
is of Wechsler’s signs was determined 


on the bz 
ior a schizophrenic-nonschizophrenic dichotomy. 


Lastly, the extent of agreement among psycholo- 
gists’ diagnoses was determined. 

In general, the results indicated that the agree- 
ment between the criterion and blind diagnoses 
test records was of borderline 
The disagreement between 


made from the 
statistical significance. 
blind diagnoses and hospital diagnoses varied from 
32.8, to 40,36; of those cases classified, 


A psychologist uses hypnosis in private practice. 
Louis Gellermann, Human Relations Counseling 
Center, Sealile. 
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A completely successful painless childbirth with no 
anaesthesia other than hypnotic suggestion is 
explained. Other uses of hypnosis are described, 
including cases of: 

(1) Anaesthesias, such as hypnotic and post- 
hypnotic dental, headaches, backaches, 
post-operative pains, mumps. 

(2) Habit change, such as alcoholism, tobacco, 
sleeping tablets, check forging, late rising. 

(3) Impotency and frigidity. 

(4) Hypno-analysis and emotional stabilization. 

(5) Insomnia, tics, itching, etc. 

All this work was done in close cooperation with 

the medical and dental professions. 


Reactivation of mother-child relationships іп 
hospital group therapy. Hendrik Lindt, Veterans 
Administration Neuropsychiatric Hospital, Los 
Angeles. 

This paper reports some observations of a group 
therapy project in a neuropsychiatric hospital 
setting. It grows out of experience with a group 
that met five days a week from July, 1947 to June, 
1948. From 7 to 11 persons attended the therapy 
sessions. The typical patient was male, a veteran 
of World War П, 25 years of age, a voluntary 
admission to the hospital, and attended the group 
sessions approximately three months. Most of the 
patients were severe psychoneurotics; occasionally 
psychotics in remission were group members, 

Group therapy was planned to emphasize and to 
reactivate mother-child relationships and problems 
centering around this area. The following specific 
techniques were employed: (a) A mother figure was 
employed in the person of a woman attendant. 
The presence of a female appeared to facilitate the 
expression of the patient’s feclings regarding women 
in general and their mothers in particular. (b) 
The group leader attempted to create a completely 
permissive atmosphere. Analysis of each patient's 
problems by other patients was encouraged. (c) 
"Miniature. psychodrama" 


was employed, using 
the technique developed by Dr. George R. Bach. 
The MAPS Test also was employed. It was felt 
that this kind of vicarious psychodrama permitting, 
as it does, freedom of expression and moral support 
of the person with weak imagination, was helpful 
in promoting the therapeutic process. 
The results indicated that the hospital, 
freedom from responsibility, 


with its 
had come—in 
ways—to symbolize "mother" 
to the dependent patient. 


many 
and maternal care 
It was further evident 
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that many patients reacted to hospital restrictions 
and routines as they had previously to their mothers. 

It is felt that definite advantages are obtained 
from group therapy of this kind. By constant 
Cooperation among all the social scientists active in 
the hospital, maximum benefits for the patient are 
facilitated. 


Hostility patterns in group therapy. Stewart В. 
Shapiro and George R. Bach, University of Southern 
California. 

Interactions of therapists and adult patients in 
group therapy were systematically observed and 
categorized by means of a modified Lewin-Lippitt 
interaction recording technique. ‘This procedure 
was aided by magnetic wire recordings of the same 
sessions, which were then clinically analyzed by two 
researchers. A number of different types of ex- 
pressions and suppressions of aggression emerged 
Which seem to fall into patterns similar to those 
described by David Levy in children. Ап attempt 
was made to specify differential instigating con- 
ditions for each of these hostility patterns. 


"Theoretical and technical 
methods of 
Virginia 


explorations in group 
psychotherapy. George R. Bach, 
Armon, Gene Barker, Hendrik Lindl. 

Stewart Shapiro and Nellie Young, University of 

Southern California, 

This is a Preliminary report on a long-term 
Cooperative research Project on the dynamics of 
group psychotherapy. "Therapy sessions have been 
conducted with groups of subjects in these settings: 
(1) Psychonerurotic clients (out-patients), (2) 
Severe neurotics and psychotics in remission (hospi- 
talized), (3) Children. referred for psychological 
treatment, (4) Mothers of the referred children, (5) 
Non-clinical (normal) comparison groups. Sys- 
tematic observations aided by 40 one-hour magnetic 
recordings brought to light certain characteristics of 
personal interactions and of group behavior proc- 


esses: (a) Instigating techniques of therapists 
(fathering, modeling, etc.), (b) Response patterns 


(protection, hostility 
esses (group cohesio 
The inve 


» confessions), (c) Social proc 
n, disintegration, locomotion): 
stigators are studying within a framework 
of practical therapeutic services the relationships 
that may exist between these factors. 
results of this effort with de 

such as 


Preliminary 
scriptions of techniques- 
“minature psychodrama” 
are reported, 


. ” 
and “mirroring 
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Friday Morning, June 18 
Session III-A: Learning 


Cavin P. StonE, Chairman 


Place learning versus response learning. Merrell 


E. Thompson, New Mexico State College. 

Tolman holds that where there are marked extra- 
maze cues, place learning is simpler than response 
learning. The author believes that Tolman’s results 
can more adequately be explained in terms of: (1) 
inequal variability of cues for the two groups; and 
(2) work inhibition. The basic assumption is that 
the act of turning right (or left) generates temporary 
inhibition against repeating that act. Tolman’s 
experimental method was such that work inhibition 
interfered with the learning of the response group 
and favored the learning of the place group. Extra- 
maze cues remained constant for the place group 
and varied for the response group. 

To test this hypothesis Tolman’s study was rc- 
peated with two major changes: (1) 15 minutes 
elapsed between trials: (2) a light was suspended 
over each food box and both were left burning for the 
response group, while the light over the incorrect 
food box was turned off for the place group. 

The mean number of errors for our response and 
place groups was 17.7 and 54.3 respectively. The 
difference in means was significant at beyond the 
1% level. The results of this study support i 
above hypothesis and criticisms of Tolman s work. 
The significance of this hypothesis for other maze 


Phenomena are discussed. 


on between drive and habit 


A stud t lati j 
udy of the re Seward, University of Cali- 


strength. John P. 
fornia at Los Angeles. 
The problem was to dete 
varying drive on learning а S} 


Before the experiment proper, rats under ы, 
thirst drive were given 30 trials in à single-unt ps 
T maze with water on the preferred. side. The 
incentive was then reversed and the et y 
divided into four groups for a three-day beer 
Period. Group A (low drive) were given т? ы ч 
trials a day, three to each side, after one А me 
p 1 wet mash. Group high 


у ame actice cfore their 
қо ) c maze prac befor 

id the sar 

Groups Car d D were controls 


D running five free trials 
ec days (test period) 
ay under 22-hour 


rmine the effect of 


zatial discrimination. 
22-hour 


free access to water and 


water and mash. 
i remaining in their cages 
а day thirsty. On the next thr 
all four groups ran five trials à d 
thirst drive 
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Data so far obtained indicate that groups B and 
D make the fewest errors, while A and C follow in 
that order. These results suggest (1) habit strength 
is a function of drive strength; (2) even very low 
drive strength yields appreciable learning. 


'The generalization of verbal expectations following 
two conditions of reinforcement. Lloyd G. 
Humphreys, University of Washington. 

A previous study reported the generalization of 
conditioned psycho-galvanic responses following two 
conditions of reinforcement. For tones 5, 15 and 
25 j.n.d.’s removed from the reinforced tone, а 
negatively decelerated gradient was obtained follow- 
ing 16 reinforced trials (10075 reinforcement), a 
positively decelerated gradient following 16 ran- 
domly reinforced trials (50% reinforcement). 

In this experiment, 69 subjects were asked to 
predict whether a light (analogue of unconditioned 
stimulus) would follow a tone (analogue of con- 
ditioned stimulus). Experimental conditions were 
otherwise comparable with those for psycho-galvanic 
conditioning. Generalization gradients obtained 
also are comparable: negative deceleration following 
100% reinforcement, positive deceleration following 
50% reinforcement. The larger amount of gener- 
alization following 50% reinforcement is statistically 
significant at the 1% level. While there are certain 
parallels between verbal expectations and eyelid 
conditioning in human subjects, the relationship 
with psycho-galvanic conditioning seems even closer. 
These and other data suggest that the two 
phenomena reflect the same function over a wide 


range of conditions. 


Some relations between stimuli of varying emotional 
tone and physiological, verbal, and learning be- 
havior. Ernest A. Haggard and William A. 
Wilson, Jr., University of California. 

One purpose of the California Adolescent Growth 
Study was to investigate interrelations among 
various forms of behavior over a period of several 
years. The present study, a part of the more 
extensive project, was designed to analyze the 
physiological, verbal, and learning behavior of 
adolescents to emotionally toned stimuli. 

Fifty boys and fifty girls served as subjects. The 
stimuli were words rated by the subjects as being 
pleasant, indifferent, and unpleasant, so that each 
word was assigned an affective index score. Re- 
corded responses included galvanic skin response, 
verbal responding time, and learning score of each 
subject to each stimulus word. 
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The following relationships were found to exist for 
both boys and girls: emotionally toned stimuli 
elicited the galvanic skin response significantly 
more often, the magnitude of this response was 
significantly greater for the emotionally toned 
words, and the verbal responding time to the 
emotionally toned words was significantly longer. 
In addition, positive relationships were found be- 
tween the subjects’ ratings of the emotional tone of 
the stimuli and the magnitude of the galvanic skin 
response, and between the magnitude of this response 
and the degree to which the stimuli were learned. 


Effects of clectroconvulsive shock on 
behavior in the white rat. 
Stanford University. 
Maternal behavior of the white rat is severely 

impaired by electroconvulsive shocks. The effect 

is most severe when the shock is applied from the 
13th day of pregnancy to the day of parturition. 

Under these shock conditions the rat does not build 

a nest, has difficult labor, prolonged parturition, 

does not care for the young, and fails to nurse them. 

There is recovery from this effect after a period of 

approximately 45 days, for the most part. 

Shocking during the period of gestation results in 
a less severe disruption, but the effect of the shock 
is noticeable in the failure of the young to gain in 
weight, loss of many young, perfunctory retrieving, 
and poor maintenance of nests. 

Shocking from day 1 to day 15 of pregnancy causes 
resorption of the fetuses: from day 2 to day 16 
causes resorption in about 70 per cent, the 30 per 
cent carrying through to term; from day 4 to day 18 
causes resorption in about 30 per cent, the 70 per 
cent carrying through to term. Maternal behavior 
towards the litters carried to term is not as efficient 
as in the normal animal. 


maternal 
H. Enger Rosvold, 


The disruption in maternal behavior is far greater 
than can be accounted for by the cortical effect of 


the shock. Evidence suggests an impairment of 
subcortical function. 


Effects of electroconvulsive shocks on rat behavior 
in a Dashiell-type of water maze. Gertrude 
Muhlhan, Stanford Universily (introduced 
C. P. Stone.) 

In a Dashiell-type water maze 
albino 


by 


а control group of 
rats was compared with an experimenta] 
group which received a series of 10 electroconvulsive 


shocks, one per day. Time Scores for swimming 
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from the starting box to the exit did not differ for 
the shock or the post-shock periods. The control 
group displayed superiority in learning to choose 
an economical path, and more quickly tended to 
take the most direct route from the start to the goal. 
The data indicate that similar learning tended to 
appear in both groups; however, the electroshock 
delayed certain steps in learning on the part of the 
shocked group. Certain qualitative differences in 
the behavior of the control and experimental groups 
appeared but these probably had very little induence 
on the choice of paths, 


Session III-B: Personality Tests 


Howanp R. TAYLOR, Chairman 


A prognosis scale for Shock therapy. Marvin J. 
Feldman, Universily of California. 


This study attempted to devise an instrument 
Which could select patients who respond successfully 
to shock therapy, The subjects were patients 
treated by various kinds of convulsive shock 
therapy. All patients took a Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory before treatment. 
An item analysis compared the response frequencies 
of criterion groups which consisted of 40 patients. 
half of whom were rated recovered and half of whom 
Were rated unimproved, А patient not only had to 
be rated recovered or unimproved at the end of 
treatment, but had to maintain that status for a 
period of one year. 

Item analysis produced a scale of 42 
Were significant at the 5% 
applied to Eroups consisting of 22 recovered and 22 
unimproved patients, The scale differentiated be- 
tween the groups better than the 1% level o! 
Significance, but the overlap between the groups was 
too great to permit the use of the scale for in- 
dividual prediction, 


The procedure 
criterion groups in 


items which 


level. This scale was 


is being repeated with larger 
an attempt to stabilize the item 
counts. It is hoped that the resulting scale will 
be accurate enough to permit individual prediction 
in clinical practice. 


M.M.P.I, correlates of movement responses in the 
Rorschach. Grace Thompson, University of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Barbara. 
The Group Rorschach and the Group Minnesota 

Multiphasic Personalit 

istered to 109 student: 

at Santa Barbara 


y Inventory were admin- 
Sina "sychology ТА class 
College in the summer of 1947- 
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Three types of movement responses in the Rorschach 
were selected for comparison with MMPI items: 
human movement seen in small detail blot areas 
(M in Dd); two or more poorly visualized human 
movement responses (M-); and four or more animal 
movement responses (FM). 

The students whose protocols fell into each of 
these deviant categories of movement responses 
(in each case a distinct minority, the number of 
cases being 20, 8 and 34, respectively) were con- 
trasted with the remainder of the group on each 
item in the MMPI. Those MMPI items which 
showed an overweighting of "Yeses" in relation to 
the proporition of cases in the two categories, 
deviant and normal, were retained for consideration. 

A qualitative analysis of these items gave some 
with conventional 


co rrespondence 
re- 


degree of 
Rorschach interpretation of such ‹ 
sponses, with a greater degree of maladjustment in 
the form of neurotic apprehensions, withdrawal 
arious sorts appearing 
abundance 


movement 


into fantasy, and anxieties of v 
in the deviant M groups, those with an 1 
of FM showing a slightly different but still mal- 
adjusted and rather immature pattern of response. 


Correlates of certain M.M.P.I. э iles found in the 
for 100 "normal" college 


Group Rorschach i ‚ colleg 
Altus, University of © alifornia 


students. IW. D. 

at Santa Barbara. 

One hundred coll 
Group Rorschach and th 
minesota — Multiphasic 
Seventy-live aspects of 
were quantified and tabulat 
“neurotic triad” (IIs, D, Hy 5 
single score; then, following а Ss ! 
of tie AP anh the 75 Rorschach items EM 
thereby analyzed for corre The same tech- 
nique was applied to the Sc and À 
MMPI. Ten highly discriminating nin 
selected for each of the "adjustment" criteria, in 
"trad", Ma and Se. Each Rorschach record was 


j ‚ three separate sets of 

then scored in terms of the three se] dry 
The 

Rorschach scorings and the 
Rorschz { 
Seli “triad”, 36; Ma, 950. 
al overlap among the 
lated with the dif- 


eve students were tested on the 
id the group form of the Min- 

Personality Inventory. 
the Rorschach protocols 
ed. The scores on the 
) were summed as a 


-Qı dichotomizing 


lates. t 
and Ma scales ol the 
items were 


iseriminati ; resulting T'S 
discriminating items. Ie 
the 


sonian; between 


three criteria follow 
While there was not much 


Various Rorschach items СОТА papi d 
f Я prt ‹ а 
ferent criteria of adjustment, verkun КОЙДЕ 
попа! "signs" of maladjustment were | 
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Excess space, FM, M in Dd, M-, m, Adx-Hdx were 
significantly related to MMPI “maladjustment”, 
as well as low popular percentage and overemphasis 
on Dd. It is felt that the significance of the ex- 
periment is not, however, the validation of the 
Rorschach "signs"; it is, rather, the demonstration 
by statistical means that the "signs" hold within 
the “normal” range of adjustment, even when the 
criterion thereof is itself somewhat unreliable and 
lacking in validity. 


Some М.М.Р.І. correlates of certain color responses 
in the Group Rorschach test. Jerry H. Clark, 
University of California at Santa Barbara. 

One hundred college students were administered 
the group Minnesota and the group Rorschach. 
An investigation was made to determine discrimi- 
nating items on the MMPI in terms of the color 
responses. FC (2 or more), CF (2 or more), and 
the ratio of FC to CF 4- C responses. 

A tentative analysis of the discriminating items 
indicates that a greater number of FC responses 
seem generally to be correlated with good adjust- 
ment, as there is a noticeable paucity of “psychotic” 
responses; however, apparently this higher FC score 
also is indicative of over-caution in social standards 
of caution in self-estimation, and of frequent in- 


Moreover, it appears that there is some 
Some 


decision. 
constriction with regard to sexual matters. 
occupational differences are noted, but it is difficult 
to posit an explanatory rationale for such differences. 

The higher CF score apparently is correlated with 
lack of regard for social conventions and a lack of 
consideration for the feelings of others, which at 
times approximates an active negativism: however, 
this does not reach the excited hypomanic level. 
A high degree of self-confidence apparently is cor- 
related with a rather inadequate super-ego develop- 
One might conjecture a certain degree of 
Certainly, there is a lack 


ment. 
emotional immaturity. 
of reserve or constriction in social attitudes. 
analysis further evaluates the relationship of the 
ЕССЕ С 


This 
ratio. 


The effect. of deliberate deception on Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
Howard F. Hunt, Stanford University. 
This is a study of the effects of deliberate malin- 


profiles 


gering and deliberate concealment of personality 
abnormality on Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
(MMPI) 


profiles. Detection of and 


Inventory 
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correction for such deception is important in the 
use of this test for "screening". 

Seventy-four naval court martial prisoners served 
as a cross-validating sample for verifying results 
obtained for a population of 112 army enlisted men 
(ASTP). Results for additional samples are now 
being studied. All subjects took the group form of 
the MMPI under the following conditions: (1) 
honestly, (2) under instructions to conceal their 
personal "abnormalities" as much as possible, and 
(3) under instructions to malinger sufficiently severe 
abnormality to guarantee a medical discharge or 
disqualification for service. They were told to 
falsify in such a way as to avoid detection. 

Both K-corrected and uncorrected profiles were 
studied. In general, malingering increased and 
concealment decreased scores on the nine personality 
scales. Malingering increased the F validity scale 
score while concealment had a similar effect upon 
the K score. Though the K correction did not 
markedly reduce the effects of either kind of lying, 
the F and K scales show promise in the detection of 
“faked” MMPI records. Various profile “signs” 
are discussed in connection with 
diagnosis" of such profiles. 


the “blind 


A completion test as a masculinity-feminity scale. 

Kate l'ranck, University of California. 

Blanks each containing 36 incomplete drawings 
were completed by 300 college students and were 
scored according to formal and content criteria 
established in earlier investigations. 

Highly significant sex differences were found 
(CR's of 13 or better). The Scoring system was 
investigated for reliability between scorers (r's 
were .84 or better). 

Sex differences in use of space, lines, and content 
are discussed. Openness vs. closure; emphasis on 
internal elaboration vs. external expansion: “passive” 
vs. "active" content, are related to body Structure, 
Freudian symbolism and cultural factors. 


Friday Afternoon, June 18 
Session IV-A: Attitudes 
Ecox BnuNswIK, Chairman 


Family Else 


patterns and ideology. 
Brunsu ib, University of California. 
Systematic ratings of the attitude of 80 ethnically 

prejudiced and unprejudiced adults toward their 


parents (in the Berkeley Public Opinion Study), 


Frenkel- 
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in combination with reports by ethnically prejudiced 
and unprejudiced children studied at the Institute 
of Child Welfare of the University of California, 
augumented by direct interviews with their parents, 
point toward interrelations of ethnic prejudice and 
family organization. Discipline in the homes of the 
prejudiced seems significantly more often arbitrary 
and thus of a threatening quality; parents appear to 
be strict or at least distant rather than companion- 
able as in the case of the unprejudiced. Parents of 
ethnocentric children are often socially marginal 
and tend toward social climbing. Since their 
conformist values are outside the children's scope, 
yet are rigorously enforced, only a superficial 
identification with the parents and society can be 
achieved. The general conventionality, stereo- 
typical field-structuring, emotional and cognitive 
rigidity and intolerance of ambiguity found to be 
characteristic of thc prejudiced are traced to this 
fearful submission to the discipline and the con- 
ventional standards of the parents. 


Ethnocentrism in relation to some religious attitudes 
and practices, R, Nevilt Sanford and Daniel J- 
Levinson, University of California and Western 
Reserve University. i 
Scores on the California. Ethnocentrism Scale were 

related to religious denomination, frequency of 


church attendance, parents’ religion, 
tween subject’s 


of response to 


relations be- 
and parents’ religion, and categories 
an open-ended question concerning 
the importance of religion and the church. The 
sample comprised 1,282 white, Christian, predomi- 
nately middle-class 
cupations. 
tained from 
Subjects 
ation or wl 


adults of various ages and oc- 
Supplementary information was ob- 
interviews with some subjects. і 
who professed to some religious affili- 
10 attended church proved to be more 
prejudiced than those who professed to no religion 
or who did not attend church. Religious subjects 
varied widely in ethnocentrism score, but there were 
few differences among the various denominations: 
Ethnocentrism was more pronounced in subjects 
whose parents Presented a unified religious fron! 
than in cases where the religious influence from the 
Parents was inconsistent, partial or non-existent. 
Agreement between the subject and the mother in 
the matter of religion tended to be associated with 
ethnocentrism, disagreement with its opposite- 
In general, it appeared that gross, objective factors 


were less significant for prejudice than were certain 
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psychological trends reflected in the way a subject 
accepted or rejected religion and in the content of 
his religious ideology. 


Attitudes toward sex education. Marcille H. 
Harris end Lester Е. Beck, University of Oregon, 
Eugene. 

The attitudes of 5,837 parents and 1,086 teachers 
towards sex education were determined (a) by 
written reactions to the film, Human Growth, and 
(b) by responses to a ten-item opinion scale. It was 
found that an unfavorable reaction to the film was 
consistently associated with a low score on the 
attitude scale, but a low score on the attitude scale 
did not necessarily mean opposition to the film. 
In other words, some persons with strong biases 
against sex education nevertheless found the film 
acceptable. This is interpreted to mean that the 
film presents the subject in a context that tends to 
avoid common prejudices against sex instruction. 
Group differences between the attitudes of parents 
and teachers were small but reliable, with the 
teachers being more favorably disposed towards 
sex education in the classroom. Religious pref- 
erence had a direct bearing on attitudes toward 
sex education in general and the film in particular. 


s—a test of 


in labor relation: 
Stanford 


Attitude prediction 
Lester M. Libo, 


“understanding”. 

University. n 

In an aeu to test the utility of a prediction 
approach to attitude research in labor relations, : 
"cross-questionnaire" study was conducted inw es i 
a management-oriented group and a union-orien д 
group were asked to complete two questionnaires 
one “as you believe" and one “as you predict ө 
of the members of the other group would beg : 
The attitude questionnaire, consisting of x - ii 
type items, was concerned with current poli А s de 
economic issues affecting the field of labor relations. 
Tn order to test the limits of top leadership er 
tance of psychological approach, a Wee "n. eee 
difficult industrial relations period were ¢ el : ek 
chosen for study. The two groups ile yE 
44 union leaders from the uenia ШЕ 
shoremen’s and Warchousemen's Union i» Men 
33 West Coast industrial relations directors. be E 
of agreement and disagreement, comparis 


. experiences during 
predictions and their accuracy» open of the 
the survey contacts, and an cya 


technique are presented. 
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Session IV-B: Developmental 
М. A. WENGER, Chairman 
A measurement of mother-child interaction. 


Barbara M. Bishop, University of California. 

An experiment was designed to investigate factors 
in the interactive relationship between mother and 
child which affect behavior and social learning in the 
child. Subjects were 34 preschool children and their 
respective mothers. Each mother and child was 
observed for two half-hour sessions in a room con- 
taining play equipment for the child and magazines 
for the mother. Behavior was recorded every 
five seconds in terms of a notational system based on 
behavior categories describing (1) degree of contact, 
(2) degree of specificity of control, (3) degree of 
interference or facilitation, and (4) response to 
stimulation. Each child also was tested, under 
the same experimental conditions, with a young 
woman (neutral adult) who was socially unfamiliar 
to him. 

Results were analyzed in terms of stimulus- 
response learning theory. Correlations computed 
between various types of maternal behavior and 
child behavior indicated significant relationships 
between certain  stimulus-stimulus, response- 
response, and stimulus-response characteristics of 
their behavior. When the child's behavior with the 
neutral adult was compared to that evidenced with 
the mother, indications of both generalization and 
differentiation of behavior were found. An evalu- 
ation of this experimental technique as a workable 
method for further investigation of the mother-child 
relationship is presented. 


Biosocial aspects of thumbsucking. Marjorie P. 

Honzik, University of California. 

In the guidance study at the University of Cali- 
fornia Institute of Child Welfare, the behavior of 
two groups of normal children was studied over the 
age period 21 months to 18 years. In both groups a 
thumbsucking incidence of 28 per cent at 21 months 
was found. ‘The evidence indicates that the onset 
of thumbsucking occurs during a period when the 
baby is frustrated in his need for either sucking, 
food, or for comfort during a period of distress caused 
byillnes. Why, then, do more girl than boy babies 
persist in this habit? Forty per cent of the girls 
were sucking their thumbs at 21 months in contrast 
to 18 per cent of the boys. This sex difference is 
found in both groups. 
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Two explanations may be offered: parents may 
have a more permissive attitude toward thumb- 
sucking behavior in girls; or the girls may actually 
be obtaining greater satisfaction from this behavior 
than are the boys. Evidence supporting both these 
hypotheses has been noted in the relationship be- 
tween early thumbsucking and ratings of androgyny 
and certain personality characteristics in late 
adolescence. We also have data to show that 
thumbsucking tends to persist in homes where there 
is marital harmony and good sex adjustment, and a 
close bond between the mother and child; but that 
this problem does not persist in the children of 
young, highly educated parents. 


Attitude changes of high school youth over a nine- 
year period. Harold Е. Jones, 
California. 

Attitudes about social and economic conditions, 
education, marriage, and vocational opportunities 
were examined in a multiple choice test given to 
659 seniors in an urban high school in May 1938, 
1942 and 1947. The samples were approximately 
equal in size and closely matched with regard to 
occupational classes of the parents. Alternative 
answers for each item were so worded as to represent 
a range from an optimistic or high-morale extreme to 
a pessimistic or low-morale extreme. 


University of 


Comparing 1938 with 1942, significant (chi 
square) differences were found for most items in 


the direction of improved morale; a reverse trend, of 
smaller degree, was found from 1942 to 1947. 
Results were closely similar for boys and girls and 
for high and low socio-economic groups. The 
striking changes in various aspects of morale, reach- 
ing a peak during the early part of the war, are 
interpreted in relation to changes in 
conditions, and also in 


economic 
possible relation to the 
structuring of values and goals during the war. 


Adolescent friendships. Mary Cover 
versity of California. 
Correlational data, from the 

Study, 


Jones, Uni- 


Adolescent Growth 
on factors influencing friendships 
results comparable to those reported 
investigators (Furfey, 


give 
by other 
Williams). 
Friends are found to be similar in age, intelligence, 
neighborhood background, interests. When the 
data are examined with reference to age trends 
(11 to 18 years), it is found that degree of physical 


Jenkins, Seagoe, 
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maturity becomes an increasingly significant factor 
for both boys and girls. Social status also becomes 
more important in girls’ friendships. Boys’ friend- 
ships tend to last longer. 

This method of study yields results more helpful 
in reflecting the circumstances under which friend- 
ships are formed than in revealing any but the most 
superficial psychological bases lor congeniality. 
More enlightening are specific friendship histories 
including broken partnerships and realignments. 
Some of these are due to environmental factors 
(class Sectioning on the basis of ability, social 
cliques, parental pressures). Some are due to more 
deepseated personal feelings. For example, "ex- 
tension of the self” friendships may disintegrate 
when dissatisfaction with the self-image is acute. 


Session IV-C: Interests and Counseling 
Lioyp HUMPHRE S, Chairman 


Instability of interest patterns as a function of shift 
in curricular orientation. Earl Wilson, Montana 
State College, and Edward S. Bordin, Washington 
Slate College. А 
Previous studies of the stability or permanence of 

measured vocational interests have taken a purely 


empirical approach and 


have not attempted to 
control any у 


ariables other than time. This study 
was based upon a theory of vocational interests 
Presented by Bordin in which it was his conception 
of himself in terms of vocational stereotypes: 
One of the deductions from this assumption is that 
shifts in goa] orientation will be 
shifts in interest patterns. This study attempted 
to test this assumption by retesting 256 Washington 
State College freshmen at the close of the yeahs 
The Kuder Preference Record was used and has 
been administered initially at time of entrance. 
Statements of curricular orientation were obtained 
at the time of both testings. Test-retest correlations 
to two Sroups, expected to differ in stability on the 
basis of shift of Curricular orientation, were found 
to differ as expected, although the results were not 


completely conclusive. Supplementary analyses are 
Presented, 


accompanied by 


he ability lo manipulate occupational stereotypes 


inherent in the Strong Vocational Interest Test- 
Duane F. Kelso and Edward S. Bordin, Washing- 
fon Slate College, 


The ability of naive subjects to manipulate volun- 
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tarily their measured vocational interest patterns is 
of both practical and theoretical significance. It 
is significant in estimating the usefulness of such 
tests in situations where the subject may be moti- 
vated to present a particular pattern. In presenting 
a theory of vocational interests embodying the in- 
dividual’s acceptance of occupational stereotypes as 
seli-descriptive, there has been attached theoretical 
significance by Bordin. Voluntary manipulation of 
the stereotype not only gives evidence of the exist- 
ence of a behavior potential consistent with the 
theory, but provides evidence of the stereotypic na- 
ture of the vocational interest scales. 

Steinmetz, Carter and Bordin all have carried out 
preliminary investigations of this question. The 
first two of these studies used naive subjects and 
confined themselves to single scales. For the present 
study, 136 men, for whom there were existing clear- 
cut Streng Vocational Interest Test patterns, were 
recruited from beginning psychology 
Washington State College. These men were dele- 
gated to simulate interest types different from their 
original areas. The results demonstrated that they 
were able to manipulate the patterns as readily as 
sophisticated subjects. Evidence is presented for 
variability in clarity of the occupational stereotypes 
inherent in the test. Analyses of some of the fac- 
tors possibly related to ability to simulate vocational 


interest patterns are presented. 


classes at 


; 4 . Prosser, 
Veteran reaction to counseling. Don D 


University of Southern California. "TN 

The problem was to compare к J 2 nseling 
уеуз of veterans’ reactions to убара v Vetente 
at the University of Southern California ho ees 

Ci " & "4 P 
Guidance Center. Items m the three ош over- 
fered in a few respects, but thersewes umm 
s "s arison. 

lapping to yield some basis for un estionnáité 

Three techniques were used: (1) : ndm follow- 
was given to 128 police trainees od po me 
ing a testing and counseling er period 
tionnaires were filled in during "s = consisted of 
without the veteran’s si A i which sub- 
Statements about the oa, th 
ч ‚ checkir 
Jects were to answer by chec a Н -as mailed 
Шр ” (JA questionnaire was 

Pr’, or “disagree”. (4) + selees Each vet- 
to veterans who were recent a e word or words 

are al 

era " 5 encircle 

an was requested to tement true ог false 


Which would make a given sta а 
The questionnaire was 


nature. 
proc zi 
ng either "agree , 


a nonymous. 


In his case. 
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(3) A telephone survey was made in which stand- 
ardized questions were used but which permitted 
some flexibility in individual instances. 

A general comparison of findings is in the following 
table: 


Per cent of favorable responses to similar items in the three sur: 


CLASS- TELE- 

STATEMENT MSS | ROOM | PHONE 

2059 | N-128 | w-100 
m m o 
a a 
Would recommen: service to others 90 82 93 
Satisfied with objective 3 73 82 
Satisfied with testing 81 79 76 
Satisfied with counseling 7 76 87 


The conclusion was that a preponderance of evi- 
dence indicates that most veterans feel the counsel- 
ing process has considerable value. Data from the 
three techniques showed no essential differences. 


A technique for surveying the counseling and guid- 
ance needs of urban college students. John H. 
Cornehlsen, San Francisco State College. 

This study, based on a stratified sampling of an 
urban student body of more than 3,000, was made 
to determine reactions of the students to existing 
personnel and counseling services, and to determine 
the nature and extent of students’ needs. The 
method used for gathering data was for the most 
part by the customary questionnaire, or opi nionnaire. 
The questionnaire was unique in having a section in 
which a student was asked to react to a series of 52 
statements reflecting possible counseling needs and 
also to indicate the manner and extent to which these 
needs were met. 

Results of the survey show that students tend to 
avoid the official counseling services of the college 
after initial contact, with 496, shifting their depend- 
ence to faculty members. Other data are equally 
damaging: only 506% felt that the counselors helped 
them with their problems; only 1767 indicated that 
they were helped with suggestions in where to go if 
they needed help badly, and 82^, indicated that their 
counselor had not tried to find out why they had 
done poor work. The study also indicated that at 
least 66°, of the students had needs in each of the 
following areas (1) vocational guidance, (2) educa- 
tional guidance, (3) study aids, (4) sex information, 
and (5) personal and social adjustments, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE MIDWESTERN PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


CLAUDE E. BUXTON, Secretary-Treasurer 


Northwestern L "niversity 


HE Midwestern Psychological Association 

held its twentieth annual meeting at the 

Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minnesota, on May 
7 and 8, 1948, under the sponsorship of the depart- 
ment of psychology of the University of Minnesota, 
Kenneth E. Clark and Miles A. Tinker were co- 
chairmen of the arrangements committee; they were 
assisted by the other members of the department and 
by Hamline University psychologists. The program 
was arranged by a committee consisting of Agnes 
A. Sharp, Harry F. Harlow, Marion E. Bunch and 
the secretary-treasurer. The registered number at- 
tending was 595. 

The program consisted of 76 papers scheduled in 
regular sessions, plus 23 papers scheduled to precede 
four special symposia. The topics of these sym- 
posia, and the chairmen, were: industrial psychology 
(Orlo L. Crissey), anxiety and frustration (Norman 
Cameron), social psychology (Theodore Newcomb), 


Alexander, Lawrence T 
Ammons, Robert 
Arms, Robert 

Balloch, John C. 
Bentley, Robert 

Black, John Davies 
Braun, Richard R 
Carter, Gerald 

Carter, Joe T. 

Charles, Don С 
Chernikoff, Rube 
Cisney, Harland №. 
Conover, Dona'd W. 
Coppock, Harold 
Davenport, Kenneth 
David, Henry P 
Deese, 


Fite, Mary D. 


Hall. Howard В. 
Hall, John 
Harris, Dale B. 


Hobart, Helen W. 
Jones, Omer R. 


Kass, Walter 

Kerr, Willard А. 
Klare, George R. 
Klein, George S, 


ames 


Dewey, John E Lichtenstein, Parker Ear! 
Dudek, Frank Lippitt, Gordon T. 
Duncan. Carl P. 


Long, Alma 
TS 


ibeth 
"eine 


Egan, Ja 
Fehrer, 
Feil, Mad 


Hake, Dorothy T: 


Herman David Theodore 


Jouras, Evangeline 
Kannenberg, Katherine 


Kraemer, William S. 
Lemmon, George James 
Lichtenstein, Joseph М. 


MacNaughton John F., 
McCullough, Milton W 
McKinnon, Kathern 


and projective techniques (Agnes A. Sharp). In 
addition, there were symposia on problems in certifi- 
cation and the organization of state socictics (John 
G. Darley), training of nonclinical professional 
psychologists (Dacl Wolfle), and training of clinical 
psychologists (Delton C. Beier). 

The presidential address was delivered by Harry 
F. Harlow on Friday afternoon in the Coffman 
Memorial Union of the University of Minnesota. 
The title of his address was “The Formation of 
Learning Sets.” Before the address, all those in 


attendance were guests of the university at a social 
hour. 


At the annual business meeting on Friday evening, 
it was announced that B. Е. Skinner was elected 
president for 1918-49, and William A. Hunt was 
elected a member of the Executive Council. The 
1949 meeting is tentatively planned for the Chicago 


area. The following 92 persons were elected to 
membership: 


Meyer, Donald R. 
Miller, James G. 
Montalto, Fammie D. 
Morgan, Sarah S, 
Morris, Mina D. 
Muench George A. 
Myers, Esther 

Neff, William D 
Neidt, Charles 
Nelson, Willard H. 
Nikolaisen, Katherine 
Obrist, Walter D 
Patton, Robert 
Paulson, Harold G. 
Pictz, Emil Theodore 
Platt, Charles E 
Quinn, Harriet 
Rokeach, Milton 
Russell, David L. 
Sargent, Helen 

Satz, Martin A. 
Seeman, William 
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Sheerer, Elizabeth 
Shelley, E. L. V. 
Shimberg, Benjamin 
Shoben, Edward Joseph 


Taylor, James R. 
Templin Mildred C. 
Thomas, Garth J. 


"Thompson, William J. 
Tiedeman, Herman R. 
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Walker, Edward Lewis 
Walters, Sister Annette 
Wedell, Carl Н. 
Wellck, Arthur 
Wishner, Julius 
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Smith, Henry Peter 
Spivack, Sarah 
Springer, N. Norton 
Stolurow, Lawrence M. 


Twiford, Don D. 
Ullman, Roy R. 


Verplanck, William S. 


Williams, Cornelia D. 
Wolf, Theta H. 
Wright, Wayne K. 


PROGRAM 


Session A. Learning I 
Friday, May 7, 8:30 AM 
Dxros D. WickENS, Chairman 
Design and construction of an inexpensive memory 
drum. Thad J. Baker and G. Raymond Stone, 

University of Oklahoma. . . 

In the use of a memory drum it is sometimes de- 
sirable to change the length of list as well as the 
exposure time. This mechanism is an attempt to 
compromise the length and other variables with 
reasonable construction cost. 


ining for serial rote learning by means 
of a moving picture technique. David A. Grant, 
University of Wisconsin, and Dorothy E. Schneider, 
North Carolina Women’s College. | 
Performance of three movie pre-trained groups 
(96 Ss) was contrasted with the performance of 30 
individually drum pre-trained Ss on three test-lists 
of nonsense syllables exposed by drum. Е 
Group differences were significant on the ars 
two test lists but not on the third, indicating that 


group pre-training is practicable. 


Group pre-tra 


Retention of verbal material asa function of E 
of failure experienced in original learning. 5 т 
lace A. Russell and I. E. Farber, State University 
of Lowa. үр | 
B dh nearly reached the criterion e: qms 

task performed better on immediate tes s a 

tion than those who failed by а wide margin. ees 

rceults were reversed when retention was teste "i : 

week later, An explanation is offered < о 

competitive inhibition and motivation 


teristics of frustration. 
А ime and degree 
Proactive inhibition as a function . [жк North- 
of prior learning. Benton J. Эндик, 
western University. — tention of paired- 
Proactive inhibition in the re db г 
associate lists is shown to increase influenced by in- 
learning increases, and to be us 


creasing the time interval between learning and 
recall from 20 min. to 75 min. 


Reminiscence and the warming-up effect in pursuit- 
rotor learning. Arthur L. Irion, University of 
Illinois. 


In the Koerth pursuit-rotor situation, reminis- 
cence was found to be an increasing, negatively 
accelerated function of length of interpolated rest 
interval. Furthermore, as amount of pre-rest prac- 
tice increased, reminiscence at first increased and 
then decreased. The warming-up effect also varies 
as a function of these two conditions. 


Stimulus discriminability related to the retroactive 
inhibition of a conditioned response. James 
Deese, Indiana University. 

Retroactive inhibition appeared in counter-con- 
ditioning of two avoidance responses in dogs. 
Greater extinction of the original response occurred 
during interpolated conditioning with a CS dif- 
ferent from the original. RI was greater under 
this condition. Results were related to Melton’s 


extinction theory of RI. 


The effects of reinforcement at high speed on the 
learning of telegraphic code. Raymond C. Bice, 
University of Wisconsin. 

It was found that the use of immediate information 
as to correctness of response in typewriting material 
received telegraphically is of greater va'ue when the 
learner begins training at high speeds than at low 
speeds. An auditory error signal was found to be 
inferior to a tactile signal. 


Session B. Industrial Symposium 
Friday, May 7, 8:30 AM 
Orro L. Crissey, Chairman 


A departmental program in personnel methods. 
Roger M. Bellows, Wayne University, 
Problems challenging the worker in personnel 
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methods include evaluation of training, bio- 
mechanics, differential placement, experimental de- 
signs in job evaluation, and personnel cost account- 
ing. Areas other than industrial psychology are 
involved. A department of personnel methods has 
been established within the School of Business 
Administration, Wayne University, for developing 
personnel methods for industrial Detroit. 


An analysis of employees’ appraisal of management. 
Charles S. Dewey, Reed Ramsey & Dewey, Chicago. 
The study is an analysis of employees’ appraisal 

of management’s policies in 25 companies by an 

audit containing discriminating questions on em- 
ployee-management relations, employment, train- 
ing, welfare, working conditions, and the Taft- 

Hartley Act. Responses indicate the basic problem 

of communication for better understand ng between 

management and employees. 


Readability of written communications in industrial 
situations. James J. Jenkins, University of 
Minnesota. 

A study of the uses of the Flesch formula as a 
device for evaluating written communications in 
industry and as a standard for estimating the level 
at which these should be written for given groups. 
The study also demonstrated that effectiveness may 
be increased by applied psychological principles 
without increasing reading difficulty. 


An experimental approach to the use of personal 
documents for analyzing employee attitudes, 
Chester E. Evans, Wayne University, 

An employee letter-writing contest conducted by 
General Motors Corporation produced employee 
attitude data, as well as material useful for educat- 
ing management groups. The primary objective 
was to encourage positive and constructive thinking 
by the employee about his job. This paper dis- 
cusses the broader aspects of the research project. 


Psychological research needs in business and in- 
dustry. А. C. Van Dusen and C. W. Martin, 
Vorthwestern University. 

A number of business and industrial areas which 
need psychological research were indicated through 
a detailed mail questionnaire from 120 executives of 
trade and commercial organizations, representing 
57 trades and businesses in 63 different cities, Such 
crganizations are undeveloped but potential sources 
for research and advancement of sound personnel 
practices. 
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Session C. General 
Friday, May 7, 8:30 AM 
К. M. Ешлотт, Chairman 


A selected list of references for beginning graduate 
students in psychology. G. Raymond Stone, 
University of Oklahoma. А 
Graduating majors frequently request а list ol 

readings that they should cover in preparation for 

graduate competition. The task of choosing such а 

list is surprisingly difficult and a need is felt for 

exposing a provisional solution to a wide range of 
psychologists in order to incorporate their sugges- 
tions into the final product. 


An experimental study of hearer language behavior. 

David T. Herman, Louisiana Slate University. 

An investigation was made of verbal language 
perception. English and coined language stimula- 
tion were compared in a number of controlled situa- 
tions. A general conclusion was that the RT 
method may be used in the investigation of various 


degrees of complexity of psychological language be- 
haviors. 


Musical preferences of college students 
Weinberg, Psychiatric Institute, 
of Chicago. 

Musical preferences and the influence of musical 
training upon those preferences were studied by 
means of a musical discrimination test which 100 un- 
trained and 64 musically trained students were asked 
to rate. Differential preferences are demonstrated 
statistically and an analysis by a musicologist shows 
the major determinants of the ratings. 


Rita M. 
Municipal Couri 


A fundamental principle of personality. Helen M- 

Wolfle, American Psychological Association. 

An individual reveals his own personality through 
any change he makes upon any type of material. 
This principle is implicit in many studies of per- 
sonality. Stating it in general terms is advantage- 
ous, particularly for the invention of new tests or 


Situations designed to measure personality differ- 
ences, 


A table of scientific problems, methods and tindings- 
Robert I. Seashore, Northwestern 1 "niversily. 
Parallel classifications of problems, methods and 

findings likely to be developed in any scientific 

Study are presented for use in teaching (1) experi- 

mental methods, (2) planning an investigation, (3° 
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systematic psychology or its equivalent, and (4) 
a coordination of the methods and subject matter 


of all sciences. 


Session D. Quantitative 
Friday, May 7, 9:45 AM 
Плкогр P. Becurotpr, Chairman 


The factorial composition of test and criterion varia- 
bles as determined for samples reflecting different 
Frank J. Dudek, North- 


selective conditions. 
western University. 
The AAF November 1943 Classification Battery 

was factorially analyzed for three samples of pilot 

ng. different selective conditions. 


trainees representir K 
Sources of test variance were determined. Implica- 


tions of results regarded: 1) “purity” of tests and 
asurement from sample to sam- 


test variance; 3) factorial 
variable from sample to 


consistency of me 
ple: 2) psychomotor 
composition of a criterion v 


sample. 


rnell technique of 


appraisal of the Co 
| apprais . 


Phillip H. Kriedt and Kenneth 


An empiric 


scale ana 

Clark, University of Minnesota. 

This study examines empirically (1) the relation- 
ship of the Cornell technique of scale analysis to 
used methods of item analysis, and 
effectiveness of each method in 
nsional scale, i.e., а scale whose 
The limitations 


more widely 
(2) the relative 
developing a unidime 
intercorrelated. 


items are highly ы 
лает study are discussed. 


of each method ur 


s of in- 
Edward 


Methods of splitting УЗ. samples 2m Source 
stability in test-reliability coefficients. 
L. Clark, Northwestern Universily. —' 
Four methods of splitting tests се а 

different tests and to four groups of appuc? 


m s variance in test-reliability 
н i E source of varian 

in uni n sou io A ibus 
Mean squa ods were 


coefficients же 
pi and resemble 
much less than those due to a B 

à à sidual error. 

in magnitude those due to residua 


res due 


" " 1. Worcester, 
| — DEG 
Naming psychological factor 


Uni ty of Nebraska. 
Psychologists competent | 
sive 


) Е A 
ponses to St 


re for Wom 
factors wit 


in the field of factor 
names to factors re- 
rong's Voca- 
en, and. (2) 


h the jokes 


analysis were asked (1) te 
vealed by an analysis of гез 


ional Interest i ppm 
cn 


on a test of humor to mat 


Os 
en 
za 


with which they were found ta be loaded. Dis- 


agreement in each instance was very large. 


An efficient punch-card method of computing XX, 
УХ?, and XXY for obtaining intercorrelations. 
Arthur J. Riopelle, University of Wisconsin, and 
Max E. Ellis, Oscar Mayer and Co., Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

A method is described for obtaining sums of scores, 
squared scores and cross products on IBM apparatus. 
Progressive digiti ^g, master square cards, and auto- 
matic multiplying punching are not required. Vari- 
ous internal checks on the accuracy of the records 
are indicated. The method is applicable to dis- 
tributions containing intervals of zero frequencies. 


Session E. Anxiety and Frustration Symposium 
Friday, May 7, 8:30 AM 
NORMAN CAMERON, Chairman 


An experimental investigation of an anxiety gradient 
in stuttering behavior. Albert E. Goss, Slate Uni- 
versity of Lowa. 

On the hypothesis that frequency of stuttering is 
an increasing function of anxiety in stutterers, two 
groups of stutterers were required to repeat words 
after varying intervals of time following their pres- 
entation. Results indicated that frequency of stut- 
tering is directly related to duration of word-cue 
within a range of one to ten seconds. 


The Rosenzweig picture-frustration study as a meas- 
ure of frustration response. Joseph С. Franklin, 
Purdue University, and Josef Brozek, University 
of Minnesota. 

Identical results were obtained from 32 Ss under 
contrasting conditions of six months of semi-starva- 
tion and substantial recovery—elevated extra puni- 
tive and obstacle-dominance percentages. Per- 
formance was unrelated to level of re-feeding or 
degree of rehabilitation. Incongruity of results 
requires critical examination of the standardization, 
projective assumptions, and validity of the study. 


Changes in performance on the Rosenzweig picture- 
frustration test following experimentally induced 
frustration. Robert L. French and Вену J. Pick- 
elt, Northwestern University. А 
The P-F test was given to 80 students three weeks 

before and immediately after the return of a course 

examination in which some grades were falsely re- 
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ported. Raising the grades of poor students pro- 
duced some significant changes, but lowering those 
of good students did not. Good students differed 
significantly from poor students in certain respects 
regardless of the grade reported. 


The acquisition of a new response on the basis of 
conditioned anxiety reduction. Alfred Jacobs and 
Judson S. Brown, State University of Iowa. 

In an animal experiment, learning based on ac- 
quired anxiety-drive reduction was demonstrated. 
The habit was not reinforced by pain reduction dur- 
ing acquisition, and showed no extinction with some 
animals in 60 trials. A non-anxious control group 
did not learn the new habit but exhibited cyclic 
fluctuations in exploratory behavior. 

Factors in the extinction of a fixated response. J. Е. 
Farber, Stale University of Lowa. 

The extinction of a response fixated by rats in a 
shock situation by means of feeding at the locus of 
shock may be attributed to the failure of anxiety 
reinforcement or to the competitive inhibition of 
anxiety by feeding responses. An experimental test 
indicates the greater importance of the latter factor. 


Session A. Sensory Processes 
Friday, May 7, 1:00 PM 
FORREST A. KINGSBURY, Chairman 


An experimental test of Hecht’s quantum theory of 
the probability of seeing function. W., 5 
planck, Indiana University. 

A critical experiment on certain of the predictions 
of Hecht’s quantum theory of the visual threshold 
has been performed. Systematic deviations from the 
predictions of the theory have been found. These 
indicate the necessity for an analysis of the threshold 
function in terms of its psychological parameters, 


‚ Ver- 


The effect of a thermal masking noise on the pitch 
of a pure tone. Earl Schubert and Joh 
Stale University of Towa. 
Matching the pitch of a variable 

car with that of 

other саг, the 


t Corso, 


pure tone in one 
an equally loud standard tone in the 
standard tone being masked by a 
thermal noise, demonstrates that the apparent pitch 


of a pure tone is raised in the presence of a thermal 
masking noise, 


Generalization of a reference 
Donald Л. Joknson, 
Duluth. 


scale for judging pitch, 


Cniversity of Minnesota, 
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Whether an S judges “high” or “low” depends on 
the range of a stimuli previously experienced. If.S's 
experience with a series of stimuli can be quantita- 
tively described, the boundary between “high” and 
“low” on S’s scale can be quantitatively predicted. 
Experiments with several series of pitches, comparing 


predicted and obtained values, add support to this 
theory. 


Session B. Action 


7, 2:00 PM 
WALTER F, GRETHER, Chairman 


Friday, May 


A versatile classroom experiment on set. Robert W. 

Kleemeier, Northwestern University. 

A modification of the Griffitts Letter Series Test 
is used as an experiment to demonstrate influences 
ofset. Identical responses made under positive and 
negative sets show marked retardation of speed under 
negative set, Experiment takes little time to per- 


form. It can also be used to demonstrate experimen- 
tal control. 


Discrete movements in the horizontal plane as a 
function of their length and direction. Judson S. 
Brown, State University of Towa, and Arthur T. 
Slater-Hammel, Indiana University. 

A study of discrete arm-hand movements in the 
horizontal plane indicates that (a) reaction-time is 
independent of the length or direction of movement. 
(b) movement-duration and speed increase with 
movement-length, and (c) the function relating 


Speed of movement to movement-length is apparently 
Parabolic in form, 


The effect of angle upon precision of linear pursuit 
Movements, К.Е, Corrigan and W. J. Brogden, 
University of Wisconsin, 

_ Three experiments were completed in which pre- 
Cision of linear, Constant velocity pursuit movements 
Were measured for the right arm at different angles 
from the body. The Primary results may be in- 
tegrated in an hypothesis that precision of movement 


15 à two-cycle sinusoidal function of arithmetical 
Progression of angular magnitude. 


Motor responses to 


stimuli just above and just below 
threshold, 


1 R. €. Davis, Indiana University. 

The effect of threshold and sub-threshold auditory 
stimuli upon the electromyogram can be studied by 
Statistical methods. Such an effect seems to exist 
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for both because there is a greater than chance pro- 
portion of cases where the e.m.g. during the critical 
periods is greater than during reference periods. 


Session C. Learning and Motivation 
Friday, May 7, 1:00 PM 
B. J. Usperwoop, Chairman 

Temporal gradients in response strength under two 
degrees of motivation. Gerald Rosenbaum, State 

University of Towa. | 
Rats were rewarded for making a bar-pressing ге- 
sponse every 60 seconds. Test trials conducted by 
introducing the bar at shorter and longer intervals 
disclosed a gradient of response latencies for the 
Under reduced motivation, re- 


shorter intervals. 
all test intervals with 


sponse latencies increased at 
the gradient becoming steeper. 


and manipulation of the 


A method for the controb 
Lawrence M. Stolu- 


caloric hunger drive in rats. 
row, Universily of Pittsburgh. | 
To control and manipulate the hunger drive more 
tigorously than by starving animals for a particular 
period, two groups were fed once m 24 hours: one 
was reduced to 80%, the other to 70% of their re- 
spective mean ad libitum weights. The rate of bar- 


; a ulations 
rier destruction of the two comparable popu i 
ant relationship was 


was compared and a signilic i 
а | ction and the extent 


found between the rate of destru 
of weight reduction. 

a free-choice situation. 
cf Arkansas. — 

f motivation in learn- 
g trials equally dis- 
d inappropriate 1n- 


Motivation and learning in 
R. H. Waters, Universily 
As another test of the role of 

ing, 25 rats were given 00 tramin 


- ij an 
tributed between appropriate 2 Test runs after 
my : : ze situation. 
centives yn-maze situation. ining fai 
es present during training failed 


reversal of motivation | 
to give evidence of learns: 
y reinforcer from the pri- 


F ] МЮ ГЛ 
Estes, Indiana Univer- 


Dissociation of a seconda y 
mary drive. William А. 
sity. 

An auditory stimulus 
thirsty rats in temporal 
acquired the usual propert 
ing cue, ‘This stimulus W25 the о 
live in reinforcing a new СО litione € E era 
the animals had been sat «Lon wa 


iate 
of food 


atedly presented to 
th water, and 
dary rcinforc- 


was repe | 
contiguity W! 
ies of a secon 
jes ol a5 меча 
n found to be effec 

sponse when 
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Concurrent operants. B. F. Skinner, Indiana Uni- 
tersily. 

Two operants using separate musculatures can be 
studied at the same time ina single organism. There 
is little or no interference between processes taking 
place simultaneously. The usual choice situation 
involves two operants with considerable topographi- 
cal overlap. Quantitative measures of changing 
“preferences” seem to require analysis in terms of a 
small unit of response. 


Session D. Physiological 
Friday, May 7, 1:00 PM 
W. D. ХЕРЕ, Chairman 


Changes in metabolic rate during audiogenic seizure 
in the rat. Jerome R. Hofeld, Northwestern Uni- 
versily. 

Preliminary results suggest that metabolic rate in 
an adult male white rat, as measured by a modified 
Haldane apparatus for continuously weighing ex- 
haled COs, rises sharply during sound-induced seiz- 
ure, falls sharply during passive state, and returns to 


normal after seizure. 


Reversibility of sound-induced convulsions associ- 
ated with a pyridoxin deficiency. Francis J. 
Pilgrim, University of Pittsburgh, and R. A. Patton, 
Western Stale Psychiatric Institute and Clinic. 
Several etiological factors predispose rats to audio- 

genic seizures, including deficiencies of pyridoxin or 

magnesium. Because recent work has implicated 
middle ear infection as a complicating factor insome 
of the studies, it was felt desirable to differentiate the 
factors involved. 

This study shows that sensitivity to sound-induced 
reversed by 


convulsions in pyridoxin-deficient rats 
pyridoxin therapy when otitis media is not a com- 


plicating factor. 


The relationships of certain instrumental variables 
to the occurrence of spinal lesions in rats subjected 
to controlled electroshock convulsions. Roger W. 
Russell, John C. Townsend, Harry W. Braun and 
Robert A. Patton, University of Pittsburgh and 
Western State Psychiatric Institute and Clinic. 


The intensity and duration of the electroshock im 


pulse were varied systematically while inducing con 


vulsions in 100 albino r 


Forty-two per cent of 


the Ss developed | sa result of compression 


fractures and anterior dislocations at the ninth and 
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th thoracic vertebrae. Substantial relationships 
"ea е found between the occurrence of the paralysis 
yer ; : 
aud the intensity and duration of the electroshock 
an У 


impulse. 


Effects of lobotomy on feeding inhibition and “neu- 
rosis" in dogs. P. E. Lichtenstein, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

In line with recent work on psychosurgery and 
neurosis an attempt was made to relate these factors 
in dogs by establishing a conflict—or shock-induced 
inhibition of eating—productive of “neurotic” symp- 
toms. Bilateral prefrontal lobotomy resulted in 
complete removal of the feeding inhibition and modi- 
fication of previous “neurotic” behavior patterns, 


The psychological effects of frontal lobotomy per- 
formed to alleviate pain. Wayne Dennis, Y. D. 
Koskoff, Erma T. Wheeler, and A. David Lazovih, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

In ten cases submitted to frontal lobotomy to al- 
leviate pain arising from cancer and other causes the 
relief of suffering has been marked, A psychometric 
battery given pre-operatively and post-operatively 
reveals a relatively generalized intellectual impair- 
ment whose permanence is still undetermined. 

The investigation, aided by the USPHS, is con- 
tinuing. 


Psychophysiological effects of prefrontal lobotomy. 
Charles E. Henry and Chester W. Darrow, Institute 
for Juvenile Research, and Louis D. Boshes, Uni- 
versily of Illinois. 

Decreased low voltage fast activity and increase of 
alpha rhythm, particularly in frontal and motor areas 
appear, following lobotomy, associated with indica- 
tions of clinical improvement. Reduction by lo- 
botomy of sodium amytal-induced frontal fast 
rhythmic activity offers a possible criterion of effec- 
tiveness of surgery in sectioning thalamo-frontal 
pathways, 

The performance of topectomized patients on the 
University of Wisconsin Card Sorting Test. Esta 
A. Berg and David A. Grant, University of Wis- 
consin. 

The performance to topectomized patients from 
the Columbia-Greystone Project was studied on a 
Weigl-type sorting test. Operated 
abstraction problems and gave 


ients solved 


significant. correla- 
tions between sorting test scores and Wechsler- 


Bellevue, Weigl color-form sorting test, and the 
Rubin-Figures scores. 


Session E. Personality 
Friday, May 7, 1:00 PM 
GEORGE А. KeLLY, Chairman 
Personality correlates of socio-economic status. 
Harrison G. Gough, University of Minnesota. 
Analysis of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory records of high school seniors differenti- 
ated on socio-economic status, yielded a group of 
items which sharply discriminated the two samples, 
and gave réasonably high correlations with objective 
indexes of status. Additional study suggests char- 


acteristic configuration of verbal behavior related to 
socio-economic status. 


Truancy and classroom „disorder as symptoms of 
personality problems. Frances А. Mullen, Bureau 
of Child Study, Chicago. 

A group of 886 adolescent and pre-adolescent chil- 
dren with histories of truancy but not of serious class- 
room disorder are compared with 749 children 
described as discipline problems in the classroom but 
without known truancy, on various educational, so- 
cial, and physical factors, Significant differences in 


incidence of these factors are demonstrated. 


Consistency of the factorial structure of personality 
ratings from different sources. Donald W. Fiske, 
University of Michigan, 

А group of 128 men were rated by experienced 
psychologists, by associates, and by themselves, us- 
ing the same 22 item rating scale. These separate 
factor analyses yielded some factors unique to ratings 
from a particular source and some factors common to 
the ratings from more than one source. 


А study of personality ratings in a representative 


sample of ten year olds. Dale B. Harris and 

Katherine Vikolaisen, University of Minnesota. 

In connection with a larger гез arch project, a trait 
list containing 110 items was filled out by an ex- 
aminer and two teachers for each of 109 children 
l from among all 10-year olds in а 
city school system. Analysis yields "normative" 
data, sex differences, degree of agreement between 
raters, and a description of the types of distributions 
obtained, i 


randomly selecte 
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The effect of failure and success as a function of 
ascendancy and submission. Janel A. Taylor and 
I. E. Farber, Slate University of Iowa. 

The hypothesis was tested that failure leads to dif- 
ferential effects in submissive and ascendant individ- 
uals. Groups of ascendant and submissive children 
were given a series of formboards on which they were 
allowed to fail or succeed. The performance of the 
submissive-failure group was significantly inferior 
and more variable than that of the ascendant-failure 
group. 


Changes in level of palmar skin resistance during 
adolescence. Walter D. Obrist, Northwestern Uni- 
versily. 

Galvanic skin resistance falls during adolescence 
to half the prepubescent level, sex differences ap- 
pearing after age 16. Changes in resistance level 
are related to age at menarche and to skeletal age. 
Comparisons were made between early and late 
maturing groups classified accordingly from data of 


the California Adolescent Growth Study. 


Session A. Learning IT 
Saturday, May 8, 8:30 AM 


Marton E. Вохсн, Chairman 


Conditioned generalization of the GSR to tones. 


Richard A. Lillman, Ohio State University. 

Part of an experiment by Hovland was repeated 
to verify his findings. His procedures were closely 
followed, being supplemented by instrumental im- 
The phenomenon of generalization 
However, the specific function previ- 
as not confirmed, results indicating 
у of zero slope. 


provements. 
was verified. 
ously obtained wi 
a straight-line function, possibl 


Beta-Response of the eyelid to 
of the wave length of the stimu- 
and 


Sensitization of the 
light as a function c 
lus. John P. Hornseth, David А. Grant, 
Harold W. Hake, University of Wisconsin. 
Significant. increases in both frequency and mag- 

nitude of the Beta-Response were observed to stimuli 

of shorter wave lengths. These findings were in 
contrast to the data on longer wave lengths of light. 


sted that rod adaptation may be the 


It is sugge 
E ation of the Beta- 


mechanism involved in the sensitiz 
Response. 


scrimination in the conditioned 


Generalization and di 
Harold W. Hake, 


evelid response to sound stimuli. 
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David A. Grant and John Р. Hornseth, University 

of Wisconsin. 

Generalization and discrimination gradients ob- 
tained indicated greater average magnitude of re- 
sponse to stimuli very similar to the original 
conditioned stimulus than to the conditioned stimu- 
lus itself. This phenomenon appeared to be a func- 
tion of the range covered by the test stimuli and the 
effect of introducing novel test stimuli. 


Proportional reinforcement and the extinction of the 
conditioned GSR. Donald R. Meyer, David А. 
Grant and Harold W. Hake, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Resistance to extinction is a function of number 
of reinforced trials, but apparently not of theexact pro- 
portion of reinforcements or number of unreinforced 
trials. The random-reinforcement phenomenon ap- 
parently does not depend greatly on total numberof 
unreinforced trials or exact proportion of reinforce- 
ment in classical conditioning. 


Transfer of response in young children on the inter- 
mediate size problem. Margaret R. Kuenne, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Twenty-two preschool children trained to select 
the middle-sized of three stimuli, were tested on sets 
of stimuli in which the previously correct stimulus 
was the smallest or largest, and a previously incorrect 
stimulus the middle-sized. Sixty per cent of the re- 
sponses were to the absolute stimulus and 30per cent 
to the relative. 


A technique for group learning studies. Philip H. 
DuBois and Marion E. Bunch, Washington Uni- 
versity. 

A technique for group learning studies is presented 
which has the advantage of permitting analysis of 
results by the IBM test scoring machine, both for 
obtaining scores for trials and for assessing difficulties 


of component material. 
Preliminary results for perceptual learning are in- 
dicated. 


The effect of different instructions upon the occur- 
rence of sensory pre-conditioning. Rube Cherni- 
ko[f and W. J. Brogden, University of Wisconsin. 
Combinations of tone and light were give unin- 

structed subjects of experimental groups. Then 

instructions to respond to (1) light, (2) light but not 
tone, and (3) light and do what seems natural to tone 
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were given subjects of experimental and control 
groups. Response to tone was significantly greater 
dan controls only with instructions (1). 


Session B. Social Psychology Symposium 
Saturday, May 8, 8:30 AM 
THEODORE NEWCOMB, Chairman 


Scaling and factorial design in opinion poll analysis. 

N. L. Gage, Purdue University. 

A method for quantifying "determinants" of 
opinion is formulated and demonstrated. The 
method requires, first, the development of a quanti- 
tatively scoreable, uni-dimensional scale of attitude 
or opinion; and secondly, the analysis of variance in 
these scores by the method of factorial design. 


The psychological and anthoropological approach to 
topical-autobiographies of displaced persons. 
David P. Boder, Illinois Institute of Technology. 
An ideographic analysis of several samples of 

verbatim recorded narratives of displaced persons re- 

veals that the material not only yields to established 
procedures of analysis of personal documents but also 

Suggests new methods of approach especially in the 

evaluation of the process of personal deculturation. 


Senatorial “progressivisim”: two uni-dimensional 
scales and their correlates. NV. Z. Gage and Ben 
Shimberg, Purdue University. 

Scale analyses of senators’ voting records on 
selected bills in two sessions of Congress resulted in 
uni-dimensional scales of “progressivism,” Correla- 
tion and analyses of variance were applied to study 
the scores’ session-to-session reliability, relationship 
to age, region, party, educational level, majority- 
minority party status. 


The validity of the Nebraska “Young Citizens” 
contest. Harold A. Delp, University of Nebraska, 
A study to determine the adequacy of selecting 

outstanding high school citizens by contest methods. 

Demonstrates strength and weaknesses in former 

method, offering suggestions for improvement and 

needed changes to increase the value of citizenship, 


training to the school and community. Also points 
to techniques for better investigation of “character 


building” programs. 


Prejudice and rigidity in children. 


Milton Rokeach, 
Michigan State. 
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It was hypothesized that children high in prejudice 
are (1) more rigid and (2) more concrete in solving 
arithmetic problems than children low in prejudice. 
Test measuring prejudice, rigidity and concrete 
thinking were given. The results found support 
these hypotheses and, further, support results found 
in earlier studies with adults. 


Hypotheses for investigating the relationship of 
leadership to group syntality. Raymond B. Cattell, 
Oniversity of Illinois. 

Definitions are given for syntality and leadership, 
the latter being dependent upon the former. De- 
signs by which certain previously published theo- 
rems on the dynamics of syntality may be experi- 
mentally tested are sketched. Met hods of checking 
certain hypotheses relating leadership structure and 
personality to syntality, regarding a group as a prob- 
lem-solving device, are discussed, 


Session C. Projective Techniques Symposium 
Saturday, May 8, 8:30 AM 
AGNES А. SHARP, Chairman 


A preliminary Study on form evaluation in the 
Rorschach. Roy Brener, Hines VA Hospital. 
This study is a preliminary to a new procedure 

for establishing Form value of Rorschach responses. 

Value of a response, based on а 5-point scale, is de- 

termined by combined ratings of judges. Data are 

presented on the relationship between acuity of per- 
ception and Popular response, and on effects of 


familiarity with the test on ratings assigned to a 
given response. 


The Rorschach perform 
a normative study, 
versity of Minnesota, 
A description of ¢ 


ance of 10-year-old children— 
Katherine Nikolaisen, Uni- 


urrent research in which Rors- 
chachs were administered to 100 ten-year-olds ran- 
domly selected within economic levels in a city school 
population. Analysis. yields normative data and 
notes on validity of va 
through use of teacher: 
Personality, 


arious Rorschach categories 
5” ratings and Rogers’ test of 


The Rorschach ie 


sl in an analysis of personality 
chang 


„118—5 n general paresis. Seymour С. А lebanof, 
Northwestern { "niversity, 


Individual Rorschach tests were administered to 


а group of 26 patients with general paresis and to 
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a second group of 26 normal control Ss. On the 
basis of differences between the two groups, an 
analysis of personality structure is presented for the 
brain-damaged group in terms of levels of psychologi- 
cal deficit. 


A comparison of results obtained from the Thematic 
Apperception Test under two conditions of ad- 
ministration. Aatherine M. Kannenberg, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Six hundred TAT stories obtained under usual 
and reversed conditions of administration were 
scored for number and kind of needs expressed. 
Contrary to the usual assumptions, significant dif- 
ferences between the two series of pictures occurred 
in only a few variables—needs for friends and social 
approval, and a general state of apprehension. 
‘The common responses of normal children to ten 

pictures of the Thematic Apperception Test series. 

Beverly F. Cox and Helen D. Sargent, Northwestern 

University. M 

Responses of 90 normal children to ten TAT pic- 
tures showed significant picture differences but no 
sex or grade differences. Responses frequently con- 
sidered as clinically significant were found to be com- 
mon for normal children. Clinical analyses should 
be made with reference to normative data and the 


stimulus value of each picture. 


Frequency of themes and identifications of characters 
in TAT stories of schizophrenic patients and non- 
hospitalized college students. Leonard D. Eron, 
University of Wisconsin. M" 
One thousand TAT stories produced by 25 schizo- 

phrenics and 25 college students comparable as to 

sex, age, education, 1Q, and veteran status were 
analyzed and classified according to theme and iden- 
tification of characters. Frequency tables are pre- 
sented and comparisons calculated both between 


individu: i s cards. 
groups and among individual stimulus card 


Session D. Guidance 


Saturday, May 8, 8:30 AM 


WiLLiAM M. GILBERT, Chairman 


lity traits of collegiate unaer- 


Some measured person uh А 
and Wilma С. 


achievers. William 

Johnson, Lowa State College. 

The Minnesota Multiphasic Pe 
tory, The Minnesota Personality Scale, 


A. Owens 


rsonality Inven- 
and a Per- 
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sonal Check List were administered to groups of 
overachievers, "normal" achievers, and under- 
achievers in their first year of engineering at Iowa 
State College. Thirty-eight items, answered dif- 
ferentially by them, provide an admittedly frag- 
mentary picture of the typical underachievers of the 
study. 


The object-aperture test: a measure involving visu- 
alization in three dimensions. Philip H. DuBois 
and Goldine Gleser, Washington University. 

Each item consists of a representation of a three- 
dimensional object and five two-dimensional open- 
ings or apertures. 5 decides through which of the 
openings the three-dimensional object could be 
passed. 

The test has good validity for predicting success 
in engineering drawing. Relationships with other 
measures are presented. 


An investigation of a counselor attitude question- 
naire. William A. McClelland and H. Wallace 
Sinaiko, University of Minnesota. 

An empirical scoring key for 40 of the 74 items of 
Chase’s “How I Counsel" questionnaire was ob- 
tained from the responses of 13 carefully selected 
Minnesota-trained counselors (teachers and practic- 
ing counselors). Some of the correlates of this scale 
were examined in counseling groups of varying de- 
grees of training and experience. 


Effects of industrious and indolent work habits on 
grade prediction in college mathematics. William 
C. Krathwohl, Ilinois Institute of Technology. 

An index for measuring the industry or indolence 
of a student is set up by comparing his mathematical 
brightness with his mathematical achievement in 
high school. It is found that for a given degree of 
mathematical brightness, positive correlation coef- 
ficients exist between college algebra grades and 
indexes of industriousness. 


The abilities and interest of pharmacy freshmen. 
И. H. Remmers and N. 1. Gage, Purdue Univer- 
sily. 

Results of a freshman testing program in 54 col- 
leges of pharmacy are reported in terms of various 
The median validity of the bat- 
tery against first semester marks was .65. 


group differences. 
Intra- 
university differences among school and curricular 
groups are also reported. 
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A study of withdrawal of veterans at the University 
of Michigan. Robert S. Waldrop, University of 
Michigan. 

Results of interviews given all veterans withdraw- 

ing during the spring semester 1947 are analyzed. 
Health, immediate employment and poor scholarship 
are most frequent causes while financial reasons are 
of less importance. Future plans, area of concentra- 
tion, marital status, number of dependents as well as 
percent of disability in relation to withdrawals are 
discussed. 


Session E. Business and Industrial 
Saturday, May 8, 10:15 AM 
C. Н. Lawsue, Chairman 


A study of the validity of Cardall’s Test of Practical 
Judgment. Dorothy Н. Carrington, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. 

The correlations between Cardall's Practical Judg- 
ment Test and tests of intelligence and personality 
were computed. 

It is concluded that the Practical Judgment Test 
measures to some extent a maturity factor which 
includes social maturity and ability to make inde- 
pendent judgments, but that this factor is not inde- 
pendent of intelligence. 


A scientific approach to the study of magazine reader- 

Ship. Herman F. Brandt, Drake Univ ЖИА 

By means of the one-way-mirror and electric 
counter technique, magazine readership time and 
habits were recorded for 7800 Ss reading 104 issues 
of two periodicals over a period of two years, Read- 
ership time of entire magazine, respective portions 
and different types of subject matter as well as read- 
ership habits are reported in the investigation. 


The interest and personality patterns of fire pro- 
tection engineers. George S. Speer, Illinois In- 
stilule of Technology. 

From scores on the “Preference Record" and the 
"Personnel Inventory I” it is concluded that per- 
sonality and interest differences at graduation in- 
fluence decisions of graduates to enter sales, engineer- 
ing, or administrative work: some of these differences 
become greater the longer individuals remain in their 
respective occupations. 


The galvanic method of pretesting advertising, 
A. R. Gilliland and Gordon Eckstrand, North- 
western University, 
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In three different series of ads close agreement was 
found between the amount of galvanic arousal and 
the sales effectiveness of the ads. These results con- 
firm earlier preliminary tests. 


Selecting salesmen with subtle-obvious keys for the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 
Daniel N. Wiener, Veterans Administration, Min- 
neapolis. 

Subtle and obvious keys for the MMPI, previ- 
ously descr bed, were applied to successful and un- 
successful salesmen groups. Results suggest eleva- 
tion on subtle scores is desirable, elevation on obvious 
scores undesirable, with total scale scores in between. 
Depending on cutoff point used, 36% to 88% of 
unsuccessful were eliminated, 0% to 34%, of success- 
ful. 


Session A. Clinical Psychology Symposium 
Saturday, May 8, 1:00 PM 


DELToN C. BEER, Chairman 
Attendant selection and employee morale in hospi- 
tals for the mentally 1. Phyllis Wittman, Illinois 

Department of Public Welfare. 

This paper describes employee selection and morale 
building personnel practices developed at the Elgin 
State Hospital. 
including two vo 
attendants, 


Tests given the employee applicant, 

cational tests developed at Elgin for 
are discussed. The orientation course 
and other personnel measures are described. 


The use of behavior rating scales in the analysis of 
Clinical case records, Margaret Ray, Eugenia. S. 
Cameron, Charlotte Gilberl, Dane County Com- 
munity Mental Health Center, Madison, Wisconsin. 
The Fels Rating Scales on Parent and Child Be- 

havior were revised and applied to case studies of 

29 children between the ages of 4-7 and 5-7. The 

scales were tested for reliability according to the de- 

gree of agreement of ratings among six judges and 
judges’ rated certainty on each variable. 


Some factors in our status as clinical psychologists. 
К. С. Topper and M. E. Topper, Emory University: 
The authors contend that a background in psy- 
chology should warrant the use of psychotherapy by 
clinical psychologists and that their general accept- 
ance as therapists depends upon their using a rela- 


tivistic, field-type the The inter-behavioral ap- 


огу. 
ргоасһ іѕ Suggested. 
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Characteristics of alcoholics. Claude Edward 
Thompson and Robert Arms, University of Omaha. 
The mental ability test and a series of personality 

tests were administered individually to 50 members 

of Alcoholics Anonymous. The alcoholics are above 
average in mental ability, and in personality deviate 
significantly as follows: Serious versus Impulsive; 

Irritable versus Tranquil; Depressive versus Gay- 

hearted; Hard-boiled versus Sympathetic; Subjective 

versus Objective; Lacking in emotional integration 
versus Self-mastery, and are strongly Rhythmic. 


Personal reference of the deaf in explanations of 
objective phenomena. Mildred С. Templin, Uni- 
versily of Minnesota. : 
The written explanations which matched deaf, 

hard of hearing, and hearing subjects gave of physical 

phenomena were analyzed for personal reference. 

Тһе deaf were more often oriented toward themselves 


and the immediate situation than the other groups. 


The symbolic and logical aspects of schizophrenic 
thought. Lester M. Geller, Michigan State College. 
Evidence is cited for the premise that schizo- 

phrenic symbolizations do not represent regression to 
the childhood level nor senile deterioration. Follow- 
ing a brief analysis of the logic and thought content 
of schizophrenic patients, attempts are made to dis- 
cover in this material an underlying rationale and to 
relate this rationale to the thought patterns ofthe 
preschizophrenic. 

Daydreams: а study of seven types. William See- 


iversi "fi la. 
man, University of Minnesota: - 
Responses of 209 5s indicating the incidence of 
а were 
and reaction to seven types of daydreams 


analyzed for the purpose of testing several n 
potheses. The most popular type Was the КҮ) 
daydream and two types to which greatest € 
reactions were reported were sexual and martyr day- 


dreams, 
ful for the objective scoring of 


ations О illustrations of emo- 
ü s ot 
{ima Long. Purdue 


Qualities judged use 
adolescent interpret 
tionally toned situations. 
University. 

Comments by 550 adolescents, 
based on problems brought to tea NE 
ranked by 12 judges, provide а wide rang оч 
: Relationships between freq i 
responses and other 


about illustrations 
achers for counsel, 


Eories for scoring. i 
ces of representative quality 7 
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social measures, age and sex appear to be useful and 
significant for guidance and teaching purposes. 


Session B. Tests and Testing 
Saturday, May 8, 1:00 PM 
STARKE R. Hatuawav, Chairman 


Developmental profile to facilitate appraisal of test 
performance. T.W. Richards, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Description of a series of charts for several in- 
dividual mental tests which facilitate the appraisal 
of "scatter" of performance. 


Clinical intuition vs. objective scoring technique. 
Harold Klehr, Northwestern Unive 
The ability of a group of trained clinical psycholo- 

gists to make a diagnostic evaluation based upon the 

quality of test responses alone is compared with the 
results of using a purely numerical scatter measure. 

The “clinical intuition" of the clinicians is shown to 

be better than the diagnostic possibilities of a merely 

numerical scatter measure. 


The application of brief tests of intelligence in the 
psychiatric clinic. John R. Knott and Richard С. 
Cannicolt, Towa Psychopathic Hospital. 

A short battery of tests drawn from the Kent scales 
was applied as a preliminary screening device in a 
psychiatric clinic. Correlation with the level of in- 
telligence as defined by the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale 
was +.86. Qualitative impressions gained by scat- 
ter and item analysis seem to be of diagnostic value. 


A further standardization and validation of the CVS 
abbreviated individual intelligence scale. Meyer 
Williams, William A. Hunt and Elisabeth С. 
French, Northwestern University. 

Further standardization and validation of the 
CVS abbreviated individual intelligence scale in- 
dicates that it performs satisfactorily as both a 
measure of intelligence and a diagnostic indicator. 
Norms and standard scores based on over 1000 Sa 
are presented for its use. 


Comprehension, similarities, and digit symbols of the 
Wechsler Bellevue Scale used in a court clinic. 
Margaret S. Bay and Mary D. Berks, Psychiatric 
Institute, Municipal Court of Chicago. 

The subtest comprehension, similarities, and digit 
symbols were chosen for a short form of the Wechsler 


(Continued on page 372) 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE EASTERN PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


HAROLD G. SEASHORE, Secretary 


The Psychological Corporation 


HE Eastern Psychological Association met 
for the nineteenth annual mecting at Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on 
Friday and Saturday, April 16 and 17, 1948. A 
total of 933 persons were registered for the meeting, 
which compares with 591 at the Atlantic City meeting 
a year ago and 876 at the Fordham meeting two 
years ago. Of those attending, 355 were members 
and 578 were guests. The large increase in the 
number of guests is accounted for to a considerable 
extent by the increased number of graduate students 
in the area of the Eastern Psychological Ass ciation. 
The program consisted of thirteen sectional mect- 
ings embracing a total of eighty-seven papers. 
These are listed by section and title later in this 
article. Two round tables were organized on im- 
portant research topics. One round table was a 
joint session with the Rorschach Institute which was 
also meeting at Temple. 
Returning to an old custom, the Association had 
a banquet on Friday evening at which Anne Anastasi 
was toastmaster and Provost Millard G. Gladfelter 
brought the greetings of the University. Dr. Joseph 
McVicker Hunt gave his presidential address at the 
banquet. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


In his address, entitled A Social A gency as a Selling 
Jor Research—The Institute of Welfare Research, Dr. 
ITunt pointed out that the Community Service So- 
ciety (CSS) of New York, which is this year marking 
its one-hundredth anniversary, has three areas of 
function or purpose: service, professional training, 
and research. The service program includes family 
service, educational nursing, nutrition, dental and 
medical clinics, homes for the aged, vacation services 
including a number of summer camps and general 
services concerned with legislation and public ad- 
ministration. Professional training for welfare work 


is the function of the New York School of Social 


Work which is both a department of CSS and a 
graduate school of Columbia University. 

The Institute of Welfare Research, organized in 
1939 to increase the agency’s emphasis on research, 
has the two-fold function of making the scientific 
method serve as an aid in planning and improving 
the multi-service program of CSS, and to utilize 
those unique opportunities afforded by this service 
program for fundamental contributions to our knowl- 
edge of human behavior and human relations. 

The Institute's research program involves collabo- 
ration with the various service departments. With 
Family Service, the Institute is attempting to meas- 
ure the results of social casework studying the intake 
process and working toward a. more useful system of 
classification, and studying the recording and inter- 
viewing processes in family casework, The attempts 
to measure the results of casework have resulted in 
two instruments with known reliability, the Distress- 
Relief Quotient devised by Dollard and Mowrer and 
the scale for judging *movement" in clients, which 
are now being validated by means of a follow-up 
study. With the Department of Educational Nurs- 
ing, the Institute is devising a system of classifica- 
tion of the nursing services for purposes of statistical 
report. With the Dental Clinics, it is working on a 
study of the effects of fluorides topically applied in 
a clinic setting on the rate of formation of caries in 
young patients, It is helping to formulate criteria 
by which children may be properly selected for sum- 
mer сатр. For the summer of 1948, it has arranged 
to collaborate with Dr, Ronald Lippitt and Dr. 
Fritz Redl in a study of the factors controlling emo- 
ional contagion in the small groups in one of the 
summer camps. 


The process of doing research in a social agency 15 
à complex social process, 


It is necessarily social, not 
merely 


at the point of Presenting and interpreting 
results, but from the initial formulation of the prob- 


lem to final interpretation of results. Collaboration 
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between practitioners and research personnel is re- 
quired if the data are to be obtained from the practice 
process and if the results of research are to affect 
practice. Furthermore, such collaboration results 
in mutual education of practitioner and research 
personnel which is cumulative in effects. 

Although most of the Institute’s present program 
is designed to contribute almost immediately to 
practice, the program of CSS affords opportunities for 
fundamental research. ‘The summer camps provide 
an excellent laboratory for research on the social 
Psychology of group dynamics. Studies of the inter- 
viewing process should contribute to our basic under- 
standing of both interviewing and psychotherapy. 
It may be possible to utilize the caseworkers’ unique 
opportunity to observe family behavior to test hy- 
potheses about personality development. Moreover, 
in the area between theory and practice, the In- 
stitute is on hand to help design the measurement 
aspects of the experimental programs to demonstrate 
the prevention of such phenomena as delinquency 
and neurosis now being considered by CSS and other 


social agencies. 


ING 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MI 

1. The proceedings of the 1947 meeting, as printed 
in the AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST, October, 1947, were 
accepted. 

2. The reports of the secretary 
were accepted, and a budget for 
$1,295 was approved. 

3. Dr. Leo P. Crespi, 


and of the treasurer 
1948-49 totaling 


chairman of the Program 


Committee, reported that 96 abstracts were received 
in comparison with 5+ of last year. Eighty-seven 
papers were scheduled and certain other анас» 
Were assigned to round-table discussions where they 
would be more appropriate. Either the program 
facilities of the EPA will have to be expanded ora 
higher proportion of the less outstanding papers will 
have to be rejected in the future. чи 

4. Dr. Roy B. Hackman, chairman of the us 
Arrangements Committee, did not report formally at 


s of the sociation 
the business meeting; members of the Associati 


felt that he and his committee (Dr. James D. Page, 
Dr. Harold C. Reppert, and Dr. Hughbert Hamilton) 
had functioned at a very high level with the den 
that the physical arrangements for the meetings m 

many other details necessary for the conv ention were 
to be commended. The administration of the U E 
Versity and the staff and graduate sindet in the 
Department of Psychology were exceedingly gener- 
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ous of time and effort. A motion was passed аз fol- 
lows: That this Association go on record as 
expressing its appreciation to Temple University for 
the hospitality it has extended to the Association and 
that we offer our special thanks to all those who have 
been instrumental in making this meeting such a 
pleasant success. 

5. Dr. Robert T. Rock had been appointed by the 
president as chairman of the Election Committee 
because of the fact that Dr. Anastasi, the immediate 
past president and normally the chairman of the 
committee, was a candidate for office. He was as- 
sisted by Dr. Henry E. Garrett. 

Officers were elected to serve as follows: President, 
(1948-49), Dr. Otto Klineberg, professor of psy- 
chology, Columbia University; Directors, (1948-51), 
Dr. Anne Anastasi, Fordham University, and Dr. 
Clarence H. Graham, Columbia University. 

The membership voted at the business meeting 
to elect Dr. Francis W. Irwin to complete the term 
of Dr. Daniel Katz on the Board of Directors, Dr. 
Katz having resigned because of his moving to the 
University of Michigan. 

6. The Board of Directors reported the following 
appointments: Auditing Committee (1948), Dr. 
Robert M. Gagne, Connecticut College, and Dr. 
Wilbert S. Ray, Trinity College; Program Committee, 
Dr. Alphonse Chapanis, Johns Hopkins University, 
to serve for the term 1948-51 to replace Dr. Francis 
W. Irwin whose term expires, and Dr. Richard S. 
Crutchfield to serve as chairman for 1948-49; Dr. 
Leo P. Crespi will continue to serve on the committee 
as senior member; Representative on the Council of the 
А.А.4.5., Dr. Frank A. Beach, Yale University, 
1948-50; Chairman of the Committee on Local Ar- 
rangements (1948—49), Dr. Seth Arsenian, Springfield 
College. 

7. In recognition of the many years Dr. Elaine 
Kinder has served as representative of the EPA on 
the A.A.A.S. Council, a motion was passed to cff 
cially thank Dr. Kinder for her excellent service 
throughout the years. 

8. The Membership Committee, composed of Dr. 
Harold Schlosberg and Dr. Stanley Estes, recom- 
mended two lists of applicants for membership. One 
list consisted of those who were already members of 
the American Psychological Association and who 
automatically met the requirements of the EPA; the 
second list consisted of individuals whose credentials 
had to be examined more carefully to ascertain that 
they had completed the requirement of one full year 
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of graduate study in psychology. The membership 
voted to elect 112 applicants to membership. As- 
suming all qualify by payment of dues, and allowing 
for some resignations of members, the approximate 
membership as of May 1, 1948, is 1000 persons. 

The Membership Committee made some recom- 
mendations to the Board regarding improvement of 
the application blank and the endorsement of ap- 
plicants who are not members of the APA. The 
committee had pointed out that “marginal mem- 
bers” of the EPA are in a position of endorsing other 
marginal applicants, which creates a situation of in- 
finite regress as far as standards of the EPA are con- 
cerned, Brief comments from the floor indicated 
that the membership would be willing to consider 
a change in the by-laws next year to the effect that 
at least one endorser of a non-APA applicant must 
be a Fellow of the APA. The Membership Com- 
mittee also called attention to ambiguity їп the 
definition of the one year of graduate study in the 
by-laws, and a clarifying change in the by-laws will 
be submitted on this topic at the 1949 meeting. 

9. Changes in the By-Laws: The rules for eligi- 
bility to membership were changed to provide a more 
clear-cut basis for membership of persons who are 
not members of the APA. Because of this action, 
Associate Members and Fellows of the APA are now 
automatically qualified, and other applicants must 
present evidence of one full year of graduate study 
in an accredited university, which is interpreted as 
being graduate study in the field of psychology. The 
members approved a second change in the by-laws 
to provide for the automatic election of applicants 
who are members of the APA and who live in the 
Eastern Psychological Association territory. Pre- 
viously they have had to wait until the annual meet- 
ing to be elected by the membership as a whole. In 
view of the fact that they are automatically qualified 
to membership, this seemed unreasonable. The 
changed by-law provides that the secretary of the 
Association. will elect them, in the name of the 
Members, and at any time during the year. Such 
election becomes official upon payment of the initial 
dues. 

10. The 1949 annual meeting of the Eastern Р 
chological 


Sy- 
Association will be held in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, on April 8 and 9 under the sponsor- 
ship of the colleges of Western Massachusetts, For 
the 1950 meeting, the Association has accepted the 


invitation of Johns Hopkins University. 
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11. The following motion was adopted by the 
membership: That the EPA goes on record as being 
opposed to segregation for racial and religious reasons 
in any of its activities and that it establish a com- 
mittee to implement this policy in the future. 

12. The financial statement for the fiscal year 
1947-48, prepared by the Treasurer, Weston A. 
Bousfield, and verified by the Auditing Committee 
composed of Robert M. Gagne and Wilbert S. Ray, 
is as follows: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF MAY 1, 1048 
For The Fiscal Year 1047—48 


INCOME 
Membership Dues 


Dues for the current year (1947-48)... 


5705.00 
Атгеагѕ.... T 78.00 
Advance payments. . . 24.00 
Guest Fees. ... T 596.00 
Interest on Savings Account 31.10 
Profit from Annual Banquet. 50.65 
Sale of Programs at Annual Meeting. . 24.75 
Total Income 1509.50 
EXPENDITURES 
Publication of Proceedings. , TTE AAD 
Office of the Secretary 400.00 
Office of the Treasurer. . 192.50 
Printing and Stationery 389.87 
Postage. . 76 10 
Contribution to Inter-Society Committee 
for National Science Foundation. . 100.00 
Traveling Expenses of Officers. . 33.65 
Miscellaneous Expenses 28.17 
Total Expenditures 1303.69 
Surplus for 1947-48 205.81 
BALANCE SHEET 
Cash: Fifth Avenue Bank of New York 1116.94 
New York Savings Bank 2095.07 
Petty Cash (Treasurer) 3.61 
Total Cash 3215.62 
Capital: As of May 24, 1947.. 3009.81 
Surplus for 1947-48 205.81 
Total Capital 3215.62 


We, the Auditing Committee for the year 1947-48, have €X- 


amined the records in connection with this statement and finc 
it to be a true and Correct account 
Signed 


(R. M. Саске) m S Ray) 


EASTERN 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
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PROGRAM 


Friday Morning 
Public Opinion 
Leo Р. Свезр, Chairman 


A public opinion approach to the problem of personal 


Andie L. Knutson, Princeton Universily. 
W. 


security. 
The role of public opinion in foreign policy. 

Phillips Davison, Princeton University. 
ations of U. S. religious de- 

Wesley Allinsmith, Prince- 


Politico-economic orient 
nominational groups. 
lon. University. 

Some psychological errors in polling. 
and A. Hastorf, Princeton University. 

and level of informa- 

Universily. 


Hadley Cantril 


Liberal conservative opinions 
tion. George Horsley Smith, Princeton 


Comparative and Physiological 


Ciirrorp T. Moncax, Chairman 
The electroencephalogram in the curarized mammal. 
Edward Girden, Brooklyn College. 
The effect of previous sound stimulation upon the 


convulsive behavior of rats subjected to а de- 
Е. Н. Palmer апа R. A. 


ficiency of magnesium. à 
Jı and Western State 


Patton, University of Pittsburg 
Psychiatric Institute. 

The effects of varying certain components of the 
electroconvulsive shock impulse on the duration 


of convulsive behavior in the albino rat. rie G 
Russell, and Robert А.Р alton, 
h and Western State Psychi- 


Townsend, Roger W- 
University of Pittsburg 
alric Institute. 


Effects of a series of electroshock convulsions on the 


[a maze habit in the white 
Roger W- Russell, and 
y of Pillsburgh and 


learning and retention о 
гаї, Harry W. Braun, 
Robert Д. Patton, Unicersil. 
Western State Psychiatric Institute. А , 

Animal hypnosi m study in the induction of tonic 
immobility in chickens. T- T. Gilman, А. U. 
Moore, and F. L. Marcuse, Cornell L niversily. 

Muscular tension in visual work. Т. A. Ryan and 
M. E. Bitterman, Cornell Universily- 


Projective Techniques 


Sirvan TOMKINS, Chairman 


in the TAT. 


An g asce reflected 
Mdgleseen quem Jewish Board 


Leopold Bella and Leah БӨ» 
Мү Guardians. 
l'he effect of different amou 
tion on the characteristics of t 


nts of mastery depriva- 


hematic appercep- 


tion stories. D. C. McClelland, J. W. Atkinson, 
and R. A. Clark, Wesleyan University. 

A new approach to the Thematic Apperception 
Test. Zygmunt A. Piotrowski, Psychiatric Insti- 
tute, New York. 

Elation as manifested in the Rorschach Test and an 
association test. Catherine P. Dougan and Living- 
ston Welch, Payne-Whitney Clinic and Hunter Col- 
lege. 

Eye-blink as a behavioral correlate of Rorschach 
color shock. Howard L. Siple, University ef 

Rochester. 


Human Learning 
Francis W. Irwin, Chairman 


The effect of the experiences of contrasted groups 
upon the formation of a new scale of judgment. 
М. Е. Tresselt, New York Universily. 

Attitude as a determinant of memory change. 
Thelma G. Alper, Leo Postman, and Sheldon J. 

- Korchin, Harvard University, Indiana University, 
and Veterans Administration (Philadelphia). 

Transfer of training from practice on components of 
a motor skill. Robert M. Gagne and Harriet 
Foster, Connecticut College. 

Positive transfer, negative transfer and the Skaggs- 
Robinson hypothesis. Edwin В. Newman, Har- 
vard University. 

Motor learning as a function of two different degrees 
of distribution of practice. G. A. Kimble, Brown 
University. 

An experimental study of secondary reinforcement, 
with special reference to language theory. O. H. 
Mowrer and Dorothy Kunberger, Harvard. Uni- 


versil y. 

Closure responses in the manipulation of geometrical 
figures. George W. Hartmann and Paul Н. 
Schiller, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Friday Afternoon 
Social Psychology (I) 


RICHARD S. CRUTCHFIELD, Chairman 


Some significant correlates of love and family atti- 
tudes and behavior. Albert Ellis, New York. 

Social facilitation and inhibition in multiplying а. 
doubt. Wilbert S. Ray and Paul H. К. Waldron, 
Trinity College. 
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The psychology of tipping. Robert M. Brown and 
Leo Р. Crespi, Princeton University. | 
The psychological significance of social roles. 5. 5. 
Sargent and John Useem, Columbia Univerity 

and University of Wisconsin. | 

Toward a psychology of industrial conflict: I. Per- 
ception. Ross Stagner, Dartmouth College. 

An experimental semiotical approach to the psychol- 
ogy of thinking and communication. J. Kennedy 
Adams, Princeton University. 

Is leadership specific to the situation? Launor F. 
Carter and Mary Nixon, University of Rochester. 


Psychotechnology 
James J. Сівѕох, Chairman 


The speed of correctly reporting the number of 
visually presented objects. Enid Moeslein and 
T. W. Reese, Mount Holyoke College. 

The effects of intensity and wave length of illumina- 
tion on the speed and accuracy of reading instru- 
ment dials. Milton L. Rock and S. D. S. Spragg, 
Universily of Rochester. . 

The accuracy of making settings of levers and dial 
knobs. 5. D. S. Spragg, А. L. Davidson, and 
D. B. Devoe, University of Rochester. 

The effect of dial design and size on the Speed and 


accuracy of dial reading. Charles W. Bray, 
William E. Kappauf, and William M. Smith, 


Princeton University. 

Accuracy of interpolation in a polar coordinate 
plot as a function of the separation between scale 
markers. Michael Le yzorek, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versily. 

Evaluation of lights as warning devices, W. G. 
Matheny, University of Maryland, 

Auditory warning signals in aircraft. Robert. С. 
Houston, University of Maryland. 

Fatigue in a manual rotary task. J. David Reed, 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Animal Learning 
Neat E. MILLER, Chairman 


The effect of inverting the light environment on 
depth perception in chicks. Eckhard И. Tess, 
Johns Hopkins Un iversily. 

Temporal and frontal contributions to an auditory 
conditioned response. D. H. Raab and H. W. 
Ades, Brooklyn College and Emory University, 


Maze learning in the absence of primary reinforce- 
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ment: a study of secondary reinforcement. Zrv- 
ing J. Salizman, Johns Hopkins University. 

Reaction potential as a function of length of food 
deprivation. Harry G. Vamaguchi, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

The effect of number of reinforced trials on the 
strength of approach in an approach-avoidance 
conflict. Edna L. Kaufman, Yale University. 

Double, triple, and quadruple alternation in the 
white rat. Charles В. Woodbury, Yale University. 

Delayed response in the fish phoxinus. Paul H. 
Schiller, Verkes Laboratories of Primale Biology. 


Clinical Diagnosis and Therapy 
James D. PAGE, Chairman 


On research in clinical diagnosis. Charles N. Cofer. 
University of М aryland. 
1948 concept formation test. J. Q. Holsopple. 
Veterans Administration, Princeton, New Jersey. 
The Wechsler-Bellevue and prognosis. Jean Zea- 
man and Gerald R. Pascal, Butler Hospital, Provi- 
dence. 

Mirror-drawing as a clinical device. Daniel Brower. 
New York U niversity and Brooklyn College. 

A validation study of the Shipley-Hartford Scale. 
Erma T. Wheeler, U niversity of Pittsburgh. 

Comparison of objective test performances of sub- 
jects not under treatment with Muench’s “виссез5- 
ful” and “less successful” cases following non- 
directive psychotherapy. Roy M. Hamlin and 
George W. Albee, Veterans Administration, Pills- 
burgh, Ра, 

The use of non-directive therapy in the treatment 


of a case of alcoholism. Donald Dietrich, C.C.N.Y. 
School of Business, 


Description and evaluation of a corrective program 


for reading disability. Robert S. Redmount, New 
York University, 


Friday Evening 


Banquet and Presidential Address 
Toastmaster: ANNE 
Greetings from the 
felter, Provost, Temple University. 

Presidential Address: A Social Agency as a Setting 
for Research—The Institute of Welfare Research. 
Joseph McVicker Hunt, Institute of Welfare Re 


Search, Communit Y Service Society of New York. 
Annual Business Meeting. 


Axastast, Fordham University: 
University. Millard G. Glad- 
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Saturday Morning 
General Psychology and Films 


C. H. SMELTZER, Chairman 


Differences in early achievement between male con- 
testants in the First Annual Science Talent 
Search. Harold A. Edgerton, Steuart H. Britt, and 
Ralph D. Norman, Richardson, Bellows, Henry and 
Co., MeCann-Erickson, Ine., and Princeton Uni- 
versity, 


The investigation of organization in biological 

response-mechanisms through the aid of concepts 

and methods derived from the theory of automatic 

control systems, George /.. Kreeser, Cornell Uni- 
versitv. 

The use of laboratory sections in the teaching of 

о W. A. Bousfield, Uni- 


introductory psychology. 
versity of Connecticut. 

The design of the laboratory sections of the intro- 
ductory course in psychology at the University 


of Connecticut. Olga E. deCillis, University of 


Connecticut. : 
Film. preceded by five-minute introduction. by 
author. Chimpanzees reared in darkness. lus- 
tin I. Riesen and George Clark, Yerkes Laborato- 
ries of Primate Biology. | 
Film. preceded by five-minute introduction by 
‘Tests of vestibular sensitivity in normal 


author. 
Karl M. Dallenbach and 


and impaired subjects. 
Dean Foster, Cornell University. 


Clinical and Abnormal 


Wayxe Dennis, Chairman 


Experimental study concerning factors underlying 
Frances Corn-Becker, Livingston Welch, 


hypnosis. ni Кып 
Fisichelli, Payne-Whilney Clinic, 


and Vincent 
Cornell University, and Hunter College. Р 
Lobotomy: intensive psychological study of a single 
case, ‘Herbert A. Reusch, Buller Hospital, Provi- 
dence, " 
Effects of pathological anxiety in childhood on EEG 
and conditioned PGR. ЕЛ! Schiff, Pat Dugan, 
Margaret Kennard, and Livingston Welch, Hunter 
College. 
Preliminary investigations in psycholo 
on above-the-knee amputees. Lawrence Abt and 
Vew York University. 
Alexander Mintz 
of New Vork. 


gical research 


Sidney Fishman, 
Accident. proneness is overrated. 
and Milton L. Blum, City College 
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Tests and Measurement 
ALBERT К. Kurtz, Chairman 

Subjective ranking versus score ranking of interest 
values. Rose G. Anderson, The Psychological 
Cor poration, New York. 

The screening and selection of executive trainees 
validation checks. William J. Crissy, Vick 
Chentical Company, New York. 

Development and validation of a stenographic 
proficiency test. Harold Seashore, The Psycholog- 
ical Corporation, New York. 

The validation and use of the diagnostic reading 
tests. Frances O. Triggs, Educational Records 
Bureau, New York. 

The effect of speed on item-test correlation coef- 
ficients. Alexander G. Wesman, The Psycholog- 
ical Corporation, New York. 

A short-cut method for multiple R. W. L. Jenkins, 
Lehigh University. 

Some test needs for vocational counseling of adults. 
Lorens A. Meyer, Veterans Administration, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


Round Table Discussion: Problems of 
Quantification and Objectification in 
Personality Measurement 
Josepu ZuniN, Chairman 
Participants: Jerome S. Bruner, Harvard Univer- 
sity; M. Garrison, Jr., N. Y. Psychiatric Institute; 
W. S. Kogan and Roy М. Hamlin, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Pittsburgh; G. R. Pascal, Butler 
Hospital, Providence; R. M. Rust, Yale Univer- 
sity; Frederick Wyatt, McLean Hospital, Wa- 
verly, Mass. 
This Round Table Discussion was a joint program of 
the EPA and the Rorschach Institute. 


Saturday Afternoon 


Round Table Discussion: Effects of Electric 
Convulsive Therapy on the Functioning of 
Mental Patients 


ALBERT 1. Rapin, Chairman 


Participants: P. Hoch, N. Y. Psychiatric Institute: 
I. L. Jan's, Yale University: Bernard F 
Hunter College; R. W. Russell, University of 
Pittsburgh and Western State Psychiatric Insti- 
tute; E. J. Stainbrook, N. Y. Psychiatric Insti- 
tute; Joseph Zubin, N. Y 


Riess, 


Psychiatric. Institute. 
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Social Psychology (II) 
CARROLL. C. PRATT Chairman 


The effect of interviewer’s sex, rank, and specialty 
upon the ratings of professional women. Hyman 
Brandt, Personnel Research Section, AGO. 

Effect of a directed social change—improved hous- 
ing. Jerome M. Seidman, University of Maine. 

An evaluation of a high school intercultural educa- 
tion program. Max Deutscher, Commission on 
Community Interrelations of the American Jewish 
Congress. 

Development of attitudes toward the self and 
towards the dominant group. Bernard Rosenthal, 
Princeton University. 

The prejudices of out-groups. Malcolm G. Preston 
and Lessing A. Kahn, University of Pennsylvania. 

Attitudes of children toward Negroes. Ellen H. 
Pulford and Richard T. Sollenberger, Mount 
Holyoke College. 

What are the psychological effects of segregation 
under conditions of equal facilities? Isidor Chein, 
Commission on Community Inlerrelations of the 
American Jewish Congress. 

Can research in social science be both socially uscful 
and scientifically meaningful? Stuart W. Cook 
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and Claire Sellits, Commission on Community 
Interrelations of the American Jewish Congress. 


Sensation 
Harry HzLsoN, Chairman 


Cyclic variations in visual acuity as a function of 
viewing distance. M. R. Seib and John Volk- 
mann, Mount Holyoke College. 

Latency of reaction of different parts of the retina. 
Alex L. Sweet, Johns Hopkins University. 

A subjective brightness scale. К. М. Hanes, Johns 
Hopkins University, 

Results of a color vision survey with five pseudo- 
isochromatic tests. Alphonse Chapanis, Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Interaural inhibition and summation. Tra J. Hirsh, 
Harvard University. 

Pitch characteristics of short tones: pitch change as 
a function of duration. J, M. Doughty and W. К. 
Garner, Johns Н opkins U. niversily. 

Reversible melodies. George A. M. ille, Harvard 
University. 

Gustatory threshold for sodium chloride in а condi- 


tion of salt need. John К. Bare and Carl Pfaff- 
mann, Brown U niversily. 


Session B. Tests AND TESTING (Continued from page 365) 


Bellevue as applicable for use in an adult Short-con- 
tact clinic. This short form has served as a reliable 
indication for further testing and has yielded qualita- 
tive material for aid in diagnosis. 


An abbreviated form of the McGill Verbal Situation 
Test. Ivan N. Mensh, William A. Hunt, and 
Elizabeth G. French, Northwestern University. 

An abbreviated 12-item form of the McGill Verbal 
Situation Test has been validated and standardized 
upon a group of 800 Ss. The test shows promise as 
both an individual intelligence test and a clinical 


indicator. Norms and standard Scores are pre- 
sented. 


Category difficulty study on the University of Wis- 
consin Card Sorting Test. Omer R. Jones and 
David A. Grant, U. niversily of Wisconsin. 

The relative difficulty of the abstraction categories 
of а Weigl type test was investigated by means of a 
Latin-square experiment using 96 Ss. The cate- 
gories, in order of increasing difficulty, were number, 
form, and color. Number was probably easiest in 


this test because of Spatial characteristics of the 
cards. 


A study of performance on a deterioration test as 
related to quality of vocabulary and rigidity. 
Mary Morrow Brown, Elgin Stale Hospital. 

The Hunt Test for Organic Brain Damage and a 
card sorting test were administered on two successive 
occasions to 26 college students and 22 residents of 
County homes for the aged. Real differences in 
learning remain when intelligence level is statistically 


Controlled; rigidity increases with age; quality of vo- 
cabulary decreases, 


The group measurement of color efficiency. W. A- 
Kerr and Mervin Rudolph, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, 

Early theory and present empirical procedure in 
Study of color vision are compared. A brief history 
of practical techniques is presented. The construc- 
tion of new group tests is described, and relevant 


data on reliability, certain aspects of validity, and 
norMs are presented, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 18th ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN BRANCH OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


LAWRENCE S. ROGERS, Secretary-Treasurer 


Veterans Administration, Denver 


HE Rocky Mountain Branch of the American 

Psychological Association held its 18th 

annual meeting with the Psychology Section 
of the Colorado-Wyoming Academy of Science on 
May 7 and 8, 1948, at the Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado. Thomas Н. Howells, 
President, served as chairman. 

At the business meeting Lawrence I. O’Kelly re- 
ported on the progress on securing uniform standards 
for the certification of consulting and educational 
psychologists in the Rocky Mountain region. The 
new committee will consist of Leigh C. Douglass, 
chairman; Carla Swan; and Lawrence I. O'Kelly. 

Arrangements for the 1949 meeting of the APA in 
Denver were outlined by T. H. Cutler. The meet- 
ing is scheduled to be held from September 5 through 
10, 1949, 

A new constitution and by-laws for the Rocky 
Mountain Branch, drafted by a committee consist- 
ing of Robert H. Bruce, Karl Muenzinger, and 
Lillian G. Portenier, was adopted. 

Officers of the Branch elected for the year 1948-49 
are: President, Lillian G. Portenier, University 
of Wyoming; President-Elect, Lawrence I. O'Kelly, 
University of Colorado; Secretary-Treasurer, Law- 
rence S, Rogers, Veterans Administration, Denver. 


PROGRAM 
‘Tomas H. Howetts, Chairman 


Friday Morning, May 7 
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1. The effect of orientation on aesthetic preference 
for simple figures. Hugh B. McFadden, Uni- 


versity of Wyoming. 


2. Techniques of studying classroom learning. 
Robert A. Davis, University of Colorado. 
3. Crossroads in the mind of a rat. Wilson J. 


Walthall, Jr., University of Wyoming. 


+. The influence of different degrees of motivation 
upon the amount of spatial learning. Howard 
Kendler and Helen Chamberlain Menchen, 
University of Colorado. 
Friday Afternoon, May 7 
5. The effect of varying intervals of diathermy upon 


the temperature and water consumption of 
rats. Robert H. Bruce, University of Wyoming. 
Motivation and retention. 4. W. Heyer and 
Lawrence I. O' Kelly, University of Colorado. 
A [functional theory of emotion. Karl F. 
Muenzinger, University of Colorado. 


Saturday Morning, May 8 


. A criticism of theories of the self. Thomas H. 


Howells, University of Colorado. 
. Synthesis of methodologies for teaching of com- 
Elwood Murray, University of 


со 


munication. 

Denver. 
Personality tests in a university guidance pro- 
Lillian С. Portenier, University of 


Wyoming. 


10. 


gram. 


(Comment 


vw? у NE SE WE OSU- Gp 
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Сһапре іп 
To the Editor: 


The new 1948 APA Directory arrived a few days 
ago My first suggestion is that future directories 
ago... i у 


should indicate the certifications of each 
Abbreviations can be devised quite easil 
small amount of space members who are 
American Board of Examiners in Prof 
chology, who are certified under various st 
under the regulations of various state departmen 
education or of mental hygiene. Tt will be very useful te 
have these certifications available. 

Another suggestion is that the dates on which cle 
to Fellowship is indicated should take 
Fellows of the . 
ing APA Fellows who belonged to the 
who did not belong to the APA before 
I notice that quite a few of these have 
names, when they were Fellows of the AAAP 
1937 or 1938. If we regard the new геог; 
ation as equally 


member 
y to indicate in a 


ional Psy- 


the reorganization 


the АААР?! 

Another and rather minor suggestion 
honorary societies might be omitted. 
else has advanced a strong 


is that 


members belong to Phi Beta K 


like, but many of us find that these honorary frate! 


! Following Dr. Shaffer's suggestion, we h 
earlier date for both Fellows and 
Permanent APA record card. 


The next Dire 
these changes.— DAEL WorrLr. 


To the Editor: 

If it is proper and right, as Munn h 
ап author should credit others with th 
the textbooks he writes, shouldn't he 
bility for his criticism of others? 
are to be codes of e 
there also be 
est 


as proposed, that 
¢ ideas he uses in 
also take responsi- 
In other words, if the 
thics for writing textbooks 
a code for reviewing, 
ablished practice that those 
psychology in print. should 
opinions to the extent, at lea 

\ violation of this clement 
by the review of the Encyclopedia of Psychology in the 
July 1947 issue of the American Library Assoc 
Subscription Books Bulletin. Since the review 


re 
houldn’t 
; and shouldn't it be an 
who express 


an opinion on 
be responsible for those 
» Of signing their reviews? 
ary principle is illustrated 


ion's 
is un- 


lo the Editor 


Y survey of the "applied" titles published rc 


сету in 
the Psychological Abstracts: shows 


a preponderance of 
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diplomates of the 


ate laws, or 


ol 


ction 
into account the 
AP. There are a number of outstand- 
former society, but 


“F 45” after their 
perhaps in 
anized Associ- 
the child of its two predecessors, would it 
not be fair to give recognition to earlier membership in 


the 
Perhaps someone 
reason for knowing whether 
appa, Sigma Xi, and the 
rnities 


ave entered the 
Associates of АЛАР on the 


ctory will show 


Note on Ethical Standards 


Publication of Business Research 


1948 Directory 


take up space without giving 


any really valuable infor- 
mation. 


If other members find that these honoraries arc 
useful to them, they should speak up. 

LAURANCE F. SHAFFER 
Teachers College, Columbia 


aA 


To the Editor: 
Why not change 

Directory so th 

the calend 


the publication schedule of the APA 
at it coincides with the academic instead of 
аг year? If this were 
it out as a number of the 


ў combined with putting 


regularly scheduled Bulletin 
instead of as a low-priority, single publication, wouldn't 
we have a chance of getting our Dire 
ning of the Fall term? 

I believe the members in non-academic positions аге 
about equally likely to change their address in any given 
month; certainly there is no definite te 
move on New Year's day. 
much more likely to ch 
Summer. As it is, even 
duced without any del 
half year late for this 
are seasonal, 

Most of us know whe 


ctories at the begin 


ndency for them to 
Those in academic life arc 
ange their address during the 
if the Directory could be pro- 
ay on January Ist, it would be a 
group, the only one whose changes 


re we are going to teach next year 
by some time in June. If not, we are worried! Why not 
ask for data on address ©з in the Spring instead of the Fall 
and start setting type for the Directory in the Summer 
instead of in mid-Winter? f think most people would 
rather miss a few changes for a whole y. 
them for at least a half vear. і 


‘ar than all of 


NEAL E. MILLER 
Yale University 


ar that it was written һу 
of psychologists, 
nee it would seem that the review w 
Proofreader, for most of the 
make-up, us 


signed, it is not cle 
or a committee 
evide 


a psychologist 
, from internal 
as written by a 
criticisms concern indexing. 

1 headings, length of articles, 
alphabetizing, and running titles, "Tirére-téralso this gë 
in the first Paragraph: “Of the over eighty contributors 
listed, the names of less than half appear in dithen Ай 
tcan Men of Science 1044 or Who's Who in America 
1946-47” р aluating a book on oe те 


authors established reputations is an evasion of the re 
sponsibility the reviewer has of ev 


Indee 


€ of inverte 


the basi 


aluating the material. 
GEoRGE К. MORLAN 
Spring field College 


articles in the clinical field, 
format of the Abstracts уу] 
articles under the se 


The recent change in the 
hich groups applied non-clinical 
arate heading “Industrial and Other 


i 
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Applications” serves to point up this comparison. The 
reasonable conclusion would be that “applied” is becom- 
ing almost synonymous with "clinical" psychology. But 
this does an injustice to psychologists in business and 
industry. 

Of course, much of the work done by business psy 
chologists is not available for publication since it belongs 
But anyone familiar 


to the client who commissioned it. 
with the field knows that there is much material that is 
definitely suited to publication. But their. fellow-psy- 
chologists rarely see reports of such work. Why? 

Two possibilities exist. Business psychologists gener- 
ally do not feel the same pressure for publication that 
affects their academic colleagues. Thus, they often lack 
the incentive to prepare their material for publication. 
But, perhaps more often, the material is published in a 
In either 


medium outside the range of the abstractors. 
event, valuable material is lost to the prof 


whole. 


This situation could be remedied through the publica- 
tion of a special section in the Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology. This would be devoted to brief reports of new 


research in the applied non-clinical field, written by re- 
searchers who are interested in contributing to the 
development of applied psychology but who, heretofore, 


have been hindered by lack of time. 


As an additional service, this new section should cover 
articles of interest to the profession which appear in 


obscure media (the business "trade press", for example). 


Written, perhaps, by a contributing editor, these summa- 


ries would help to integrate "business" and "academic 
If the summaries are picked up by 


il and Other Appli- 


applied” psychology. 
the Psychological Abstracts, “Industr 
cations" will take its place as a full-fledged member of 


the profession. 
ALFRED B. Upow 
Foote, Cone & Belding 


Prior Publication 


To the Editor: 

Being one of the few psychologists who belong to that 
“time when psychologists could keep up with almost 
everything their colleagues wrote", I fully agree with 
Carroll C. Pratt that a scientific society ought not to 
sociation 


“cause impecunious members to feel that the 
s less deserving of being puffed up 


regards their vanities : 
than those of their economically more favored. com- 
petitors.” Admitting that early publication may be an 
advantage to the author, a compromise is possible, 
Permit an author to “buy” immediate publication of a 
ve abstract which should be of 


self-written comprehens s 
the nature of a real "preview" of the article, but not 
extending over more than one tenth of the pages of the 
Even an impecunious 


article submitted simultaneously. 
And many 


author could afford to “buy” that priority d many 
a regular reader, after having read such a preview, 
ed thus to have been aided in making up 


would be delight he Hemel 
his mind whether he could afford to leave the “embel- 


i è ` ication date unread 
lished” article on the regular publicatic 


“4 Pa а ss of information. 
without risking a real loss of in , 
P Max F. MEYER 


Miami, Florida 

To the Editor: - 
In the May issue Dr. Bingham presents the case in 
favor of prior publication in the journals owned by the 


Association, He states the case ably, arguing chiefly 


from the premise of greatest good to the greatest number 
of readers. He does not, however, answer the principal 
objection to the policy. 

Rather he brushes aside the fact that the practice is 
undemocratic and that it makes for injustice with the 
assertion that "undemocrati and "injustice" are 
"emotionally charged words," Unfortunately for Dr. 
Bingham's position, the issue involved is precisely one 
that calls fora value judgment. Prior publication means 
that a contributor can buy pro nal favor from the 
It means that carly attention to one's 
It means that 


Association. 
scientific work can be purchased for cash. 
the poor contributor is outdistanced by the rich con- 
tributor with the express aid and official approval of the 
Association. The policy is, therefore, undemocratic at 
its соге. Dr. Bingham does not, and I think cannot, 
meet this objection. 

Ii it seems desirable to augment the s 
APA journal 
of this enlargement on to the contributors; then the fair 


^e of the various 
ind if it seems necessary to pass the cost 


arrangement would be for every author to pay a fee for 
publication. This policy would treat all authors alike 
and guarantee that each will benefit equally from the 
reduction in lag. 
GORDON W. ALLPORT 
Harvard University 


Psychologists in Telephone Directories 


To the Editor: ff the dee 
Before too manv teachers of psychology go oft the deep 


end concerning the “horrors now occurring under the 
listing of ‘Psychologists’ in classified telephone directories 
of the nation " Jet me give my opinion as a practicing 
| al profession itself is largely 
ons that may exist... 


psychologist: the psychologic 5 
at fault for any undesirable conditi 


I constantly feel the need for a more practical application 
of psychology. 


There are a considerable number of highly trained and 


experienced psychologists throughout the nation who are 
not members of the APA 
be folly of the worst sort. 


Го condemn this group would 
Yet, it seems to be the opinion 
of a few who have expressed their views on this subject 
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that these individuals are quacks simply be ause they are 

not members of the APA. Ihave talked with and carried 
on correspondence with a few of these men and women. 
Their main criticism is that the APA is too largely domi- 
nated by college teachers and research-minded indi- 
viduals who are not business men. 
their point. 

Since the articles have not listed Dayton among the 
“horrors,” let us see what the situation is here. 
are five names listed in the yellow pages. Three business 
cards carry four of these names. Of the five listed, two 
are members of the APA with PhD degrees. Non- 
members include the school 
Board of Education of the D 
and his wife. 


Personally I can see 


There 


psychologist hired by the 
ayton schools and a minister 
The minister has a degree from Harvard 
College, is a member of the American Association of 


Semantics уз. 
To the Editor: 

In recent years so much 
cons of differing (ћегаре 
be lost in the shuffle. . . . 

The discouraging results of 
tional reaction is sharply 
psychoanalysis. 
niques of analy were lost for years to those who re- 
jected Freud. In return, the analysts were 
because they maintained a strong indifference to the 
tributions of science. This mutual exclusiven 
probably the result of acute 
inferiority, 


has been made of the pros and 
utic procedures that progress may 


a level of heightened emo- 
drawn for us in the 


history of 
Those basically sound therap 


eutic tech- 


handicapped 
con- 
was 
unconscious feelings of 
The current furor about the 
scale of directive-nondirective therapy sound 
repetitious. 


“two-point” 
5 ominously 


The literature, if representative, indicate 
More concerned with emotionally 
therapeutic procedures than we 


s that we are 
-toned words to describe 
are with the procedures, 
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Social Workers, and a member of the 
of the County Mental Hygiene 
listed as a psychoanalyst. 
full approval of the proper county authorities 

It is very evident that there is no quackery in 
Dayton—no “horrors.” Тат of the opinion that a care- 
ful analysis throughout the nation will reveal that the 
situation is better than many si 

Of course quackery should and must be stamped out, 


but why not permit the qualified practicing 
to have a hand in this? 


Board of Trustees 
Society. His wife is 
Both are operating with the 


uspect. 


psychologists 
Тоо many boards and com- 
mittees of the APA concerned with the problem are 


dominated by college teachers who cannot be expected to 
assume the correct attitude toward 


R. D. Mac Хатт 
Institute of Psychological Services, Inc. 


the problem. 


Therapeutics 


Differences in therapy hold our 


problems seemingly are dull and unimportant. 
If our intense feelings eventually stimulate m 
research and resulting integration of points of view, psy- 
chology may benefit, If, on the other hand, we debate 
the issue of which method is “client centered" and which 


is "democratic;" if we remain "emotionalized semanti- 
sts," both sides will lose, 


It is important to realize that this battle has con- 
tributed much to broaden the scope of psychological 
activity in psychotherapy. It is equally important to 
realize that it stems from our deep insecurity about our 
own skills. Without this recognition we cannot soon 


turn our attention from semantics to perfection of thera- 
peutic technique, 


attention; universal 


aningful 


Rav H. BIXLER 
Minnesota Psychiatric Institute 


HELEN PEAK 


Chairman of the Department of Psychology, Connecticut College 
Recording Secretary, American Psychological Association 
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А COMPARISON OF THE STRENGTH AND 
WEAKNESS OF APA DIVISIONS 
The strength of a division of the APA can be 
measured, at least in part, by the interest which its 
members show in supporting the division activities. 
Since the reorganization of the APA in 1945, several 
simple indices of member interest in each division 
have been accumulating in the APA office. 
Data are presented for eight variables in the table. 
In the following paragraphs, each variable is defined, 
any special assumptions or interpretations necessary 
for its use are explained, and outstanding divisions, 
at either end of the scale, are named. 


SI 


К OF DIVISIONS 


Definition: The total membership is listed for each 
division as of April 22, 1948. Previously elected 
menbers who resigned by not paying 1948 division 
dues are not included. 

Comparisons (Column 1): Divisions with fewer 
than 100 members are Esthetics, School, and Public 
Service. The largest divisions are Clinical 
General. 


and 


PERCENTAGE OF MEMBERS WHO RESIGNED THROUGH 


NONPAYMENT OF DUES 


Definition: The number and the percentage of 
members of each division who resigned through non- 


payment of div 


sion dues could be computed this 
year for the first time. Previously, extra payment 
for extra divisions had not been charged. 

Special methods and cases: Members who belonged 
to only one division were considered to have paid 
for it with their basic APA dues unless they spe- 
cifically stated that they did not wish to belong (as 
a few did). Members who belonged to more divi- 
sions than they wished to pay for checked the ones 
in which they preferred to retain membership, and 
omitted payment for the others, 

The number who resigned divided by the number 
who were elected to each division in 1947 gave the 
percentages shown in the table. 

Comparisons: The percentage of Fellows resign- 
Ing was greatest for the Division of Teaching, next 
greatest for Educational, and next for Maturity, 
The percentage of the total membership resigning 
(Column 2) was greatest for Maturity, 


also had substantial 


Teaching. 
Public Service, and Educational 
numbers of resignations 


Y 
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In six divisions two per cent or fewer member 
signed: Physiological, SPSSI, Clinical, Industrial, 
School, and Guidance. 

PERCENTAGE 


DECLINING NOMINATION 


OFFICES 


TO DIVISION 


Definition: Each year the APA has conducted the 
elections for some divisions. In preparing the ballot 
it was necessary to ask the nominees if they were 
willing to serve if elected. ‘The percentage of nom- 
inees who declined to serve is tabulated for each 
division separately for the past two years, and alse 
averaged. The tabulation is in percentages. Гог 
example, in 1947, 55 members of the Division of 
General were asked if they would serve in various 
offices of that division, and 34 declined. ‘Therefore 
62 per cent declined the nominations. 

Special methods and cases: 
was not eligible, he w 


If the person nominated 
as not regarded as declining. 
In most divisions, nominees are offered and are 
able to accept nomination for more than one office. 
The Division of Clinical, on the other hand, has rules 
which usually prevent 
more than one office. 


the nominee from accepting 
It is therefore not included 
in the comparison. 

Comparisons (Column 3): In 1947 and 1948 com- 
bined, the Division of Ger 


neral had 51 per cent o! 
its nominees decline 


to run for offices; Child had the 
next highest percentage, 49. 


"Theoretical-Experi- 
mental, Personality, 


Industrial and Public Service 
all had 30 per cent or more declinations. 
A number of people 


were nominated for several 
offices in one diy 


ision or for offices in several divi- 
*reentage of declination in many 
divisions was an inevitable result. 

The zeros in 1948 for School and Military may be 
artifacts; the names of c 


sions; the high | 


andidates who were unwill- 
Ing to serve if elected may have been removed before 
the lists of nominees were sent to the APA office. 

NUMBER OF PROGRAMS SPONSORED BY THE DIVISIONS 


AT АРА MEETINGS 


Definition: The total number of programs spon- 


sored by each division in 1946, 1947, and 1948 was 
divided by the number ius 
resulting figure is st 


of division members. 
ated in terms of programs рег 

‚ ап audience of usual size. The figure 
41 for the Division of General means that this divi 


100 members 
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strength and weakness 


piv 
DIVISION sz 
1947 
{| 0 ра AS (тоз! 

1. бепега! 58T 45 Әсте Ө 62 
2. Teaching.. 184 | 49 | 25 17 | 21) 36 
3. Theor-Exper. 466 |36, 5010] 2) 35 
5. Measurement 394 27 1 7| €| 19 
6. Physiol. 103 2 1 6| 2| 27 
7. Chill. 360 |27| 6, 8, 7| 43 
8. Personality 467 | 3h] S| 8!) В| 25 
9. SPSSI. | 43 4 | 3 
10. Esthetics 60 +| 0|10| 26:1 25 
12. Clinical 812 13 0 2 2 2 
13. Consulting 187 4| d 4 5 
14. Industrial 184 4| $]0]| 2 #0 
15. Educational 408 00 20 9 14 ? 
16. 88 2 [UE NES 2 > 
1925 433 8 1 21 2 P 
I8. Pub. Service. 91 22 | 12 | 22 | 19 32 
19. Military. 152 14 7114 8 ? 
20. Maturity 136 33 190 21 19 ? 


sion, with 537 members, scheduled a total of four 


programs in the three years. 

Special methods and cases: The | 
1048 Program issues of the American Psychologist 
were used as a ba Several assump- 
i jin For 
lions were necessary 


each group of four Ha 
ygram (actually, € linic 


1046, 1947, and 


is for counting. 
to obtain these figures. 
example, papers (in 1947 and 
1948) was counted as one prc al 
programs in 1948 had nine | 

Comparisons (Column 4) 


sion of Psychologists in 


vapers). 

+ In three years, the Divi- 
Public Service has never 
sponsored a program. General has ers but .7 
per 100 members. Two other divisions with few pro- 


grams per 100 members are Child and Guidance. 
Physiological-C omparative and 
been responsible for the 


The Divisions of 
Military Psychology have 
Most programs. 


РОЛ 
PERCENTAGE ATTENDING 1947 BUSINESS ин 


estimated by the secretary 
g the 1947 Business Meet- 
t was divided by the 


Definition: Vhe number 
of each division as attendin 
ing of the division in De 
total number division 
percentage attending. аве 

Special methods and cases: Dats ke 2s E x is 

SPS > secre- 
for two divisions, General and 5Р5: : Vg 
cted the middle of it. 


troi 
n members to give the 
о 


lary gave а range, | sele 


OMINATION TO 
VISION OFFICES | PROGRAMS PERCENT PERCENT 
PER 100 VOTING 1N 
MEMBERS 1948 
Aver- | 183 YRS. ELECTION 
10948 аде 
3 4 5 6 7 8 
40 51 7 r 58°, 3% No 
18 27 2.7 6 51 2 Yes (?) 
37 | 36 3.3 24 57 2 Yes 
19 | 19 2.3 9 54 2 | Yes 
14 | 21 16.3 29 78 T Yes 
+ 49 1.4 6 52 1 No 
53 | 39 2.3 10 57 0 No (?) 
2 ? 5.2 ? 2 rA No 
в 3.3 15 48 0 Yes 
d ? 3.8 19 72 15 Yes 
2 ? 3.7 11 ? 12 Үез 
23 32 5.4 33 73 0 Yes 
6 ? 2.2 9 45 0 No 
0 4.5 31 90 0 Yes 
24 ? ыл 16 75 2 Yes 
27 | 80 0 21 52 2 No 
0 ? 10.5 24 74 9 Yes 
0 ? 5.1 T 50 1 No (?) 


he gave his and another's estimate, I took the mean. 
When I 
fall, I averaged our estimates. 

Two thousand people attended the APA meeting 


had counted a division’s attendance last 


at Detroit, with roughly ten business meetings run- 
ning simultaneously. An average of 200 at each 
was therefore theoretically possible. The actual 
average was 44 members per business meeting. 
Comparisons (Column 3): The by-laws of several 
divisions define a quorum as 10 per cent of the mem- 
Five divisions did not have that large an 


bers. 
attendance: Teaching, Measurement, Child, 


;duca- 
tional, and Maturity. 
The three divisions with the largest percentage 


attending were Phy 


siological, Industrial, and School. 


VOTING IN 1948 ELECTION 


PER CE 


Detnition: The APA conducted the 1948 elections 
for all but two divisions. The number of votes cast 
for officers in each division was divided by the total 
number of members in the division. 

Comparisons (Column 6). The highest percentage 
of members voting was in the Division of School 
Psychologists. Physiological, Clinical, Industrial, 
Guidance, and Military were all above average. 
The other ten di 
mately 50 per cent. 


ions all had a return of approxi- 
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PERCENTAGE OF NEW FELLOWS ELECTED IN 1947 


Definition: To become a Fellow in the APA, an 
Associate must be nominated by a division. The 
number elected in 1947 upon nomination by each 
division was divided by the present division mem- 
bership to obtain a percentage figure. 

Comparisons (Column 7): The following divisions 
presented no Fellow candidates to the APA Council 
of Representatives at Detroit: Personality, Esthetics, 

Industrial, Educational and School. Only one per 
cent of the division membership was elected as Fel- 
low by the Divisions of Child, SPSSI, and Maturity. 

On the other hand, the Division of Clinical suc- 
cessfully nominated as Fellows 15 per cent of their 
membership. The Division of Consulting nom- 
inated 12 per cent of their membership. "Together, 
these two divisions nominated 75 per cent of all 
newly elected Fellows. The other 25 per cent were 
nominated by eleven different divisions. 


SPECIAL REQUIRE 


TS FOR FELLOWS 


Definition: In the January 1917 and April 1948 
American Psychologist are lists of requirements for 
election as a Fellow in each division. Some divisions 
require nothing more than the minimum APA re- 
quirements. Other divisions have additional or 
more specialized requirements. 

The last column of the table is a check list of spe- 
cial requirements for Fellows. 

Special methods and cases: “Interest in the divi- 
sion” was not considered to bea special requirement, 
A division was considered to have special member- 
ship requirements only if education and/or experi- 
ence either beyond or more specialized than that 
demanded by the APA was demanded of the candi- 
date. 

The Division on the Teaching of Psyhcology has 
stated a special requirement, but did not apply it in 
1947. The Division of Personality has adopted a 
special requirement since April 1948. The Di sion 
on Maturity lists no special requirement, but in prac- 
tice, they did not elect Fellows without special re- 
view of their qualifications. 

Comparisons (Column 8): "The. divisions without 
special requirements at present are the Divisions of 
General, Teaching, Child, SPSST, Educational, 
Public Service, 


and 
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CONCLUSIONS 


NUMBER OF VARIAB: 
DIVISION WA. 


ON WHICH 


DIVISION ee et д — 
Inupper Unknown 1" lower 
1. General 3 1 + 
2. Teaching 2 1 5 
3. Theor-Exper. о 0 2 
5. Measurement 4 0 4 
6. Physiological 7 0 1 
7. Child , А 1 0 7 
8. Personality З | 2 1 5 
9. SPSSI 3 3 2 
10. Esthetics 3 [U 5 
12. Clinical 7 1 0 
13. Consulting 4 2 2 
14. Industrial 8 0 3 
15. Educational 1 1 6 
16. School 5 1 2 
17. Guidance о К 1 
18. Pub. Service 3 0 | 5 
19. Military.. S i 1 | 2 
20. Maturity 1 2 | 5 


| 


None of these variables is a measure of overall 
strength. A division can, for example, be small and 
Still show up well on all other counts, as does the 
Division of Physiological and Comparative Psy- 
chology. Each variable is, however, in part deter- 
mined by the amount of interest the members have 
in their division's affairs. In total, therefore, these 
eight variables give an approximate measure of the 
strength of each division. 

Since there is nothing better than personal judg- 
ment to use in combining the variables, I have sim- 
ply weighted all eight equally by tabulating the 
number of variables on which each division falls in 
the upper half or the lower half of all divisions. 

, Divisions were classified in the upper half of each 
distribution on the following basis: 

- 350 or more members 
- I% or fewer resignations 
- 30% or fewer de 


2 

3 secs ee 
clining nominations 

+. 30r more 

5 


Programs per 100 members in 3 years 


07 А 5 к 
16% or more attending business meeting 


or more voting 


оў ч 
- 2% or more elected 


8. Н 


as Fellows 
Suo Aving special requirements for Fellows 
The Summary shows the 


distribution of these vari- 
ables for e 


ach division, HELEN Морт 


Psychological Notes and News 
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Chester Elijah Kellogg died on July 9 at his 
home in St. Lambert, Montreal. He was 59 years 
old, and had taught at McGill for 28 years. 


Frederic B. Knight, director of the Division of 
Education and Applied Psychology at Purdue Uni- 
versity, died unexpectedly on Saturday, June 19. 
He was 56 vears old. 


Noel Keys, who had been professor of education 
at the University of California, died this spring. 


Alfred H. Holway died on June l. He was a 
research associate with the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. 

David B. Rotman, director of the Psychiatric 
Institute’ of the Municipal Court of Chicago. died 


on June 6. 


Walter S. Hunter, with 64 other scientists and 
e Office of Scientific Re- 
has been awarded the 
tion of his 
The. cita- 


engineers of the wartim 
search and Development, v 
United States Medal for Merit in recogn! 
outstanding services to the armed forces. i 
tion, signed by President Truman, read in part as 
“Dr. Hunter, as Chief of the Applied Psy- 


follows: 
research on the 


chology Panel, 
psychological and physio у 
relation to the new instruments ol 
ally to the more effec 
f personnel and instruments. 
a psychologist, and also 
effective liaison with 
ts in other fields of 
the Panel most pro- 


recognized that | 
logical capacities of man in 
warfare could 


i б ive utiliza- 
contribute materi t a 


tion of both military 
His exceptional ability as 
as a leader, and his extremely 
the Services and with scientis 
research, made his direction oi 


ductive of useful results. K sM 
Frederick E. Terman, son of Len UM. 
récaived the Medal for Merit for his work in elec- 


tronics. 


Тегтап, 


mencement of the University of 


At the June Com pu 
e of five persons 


3 TEE 
Nebraska, Bertha Luckey was one e he 
given the Alumni Association 5 distinguished service 
At the same Commencement, Guy T. 


award. eh 
as given the honorary degree of Doctor 
as g 


Buswell w 
of Laws. 
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At the 58th annual Commencement exercises of 
Clark University, Carroll C. Pratt, chairman of the 
department of psychology at Princeton University, 
was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science. 


The Vatican announced on May 30 that the Pope 
had appointed six new members to the Pontifical 
Academy of Sciences, including Herbert Sidney 
Langfeld, Stuart professor of psychology emeritus 
at Princeton University. Dr. Langfeld will go to 
Rome in the winter to accept his appointment. 


SSRC’s Committee on Social Science Personnel 
appointed 18 research training fellows. Joe Ken- 
nedy Adams, PhM, University of Wisconsin, PhD 
candidate at Princeton University, was appointed in 
His research will deal with communi- 
SSRC's Committee on Grants-in- 


psychology. 
cation analysis. 
Aid made the following grants to psychologists: 
David P. Boder, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
for a study of psychological and anthropological 
components in personal histories of displaced per- 
sons; J. P. Guilford, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, for a factor analysis of 65 tests developed by 
the Army Air Forces for the classification of aircrew 
personnel (renewal); William B. Michael, Prince- 
ton University, for an investigation of the factorial 
structure of reasoning, space, and visualization; 
Heinz Werner, Clark University, for completion of 
experimental studies of semantic and communicative 
aspects of language behavior (renewal). 


Bernard F. Reiss, Department of Animal Be- 
havior, American Museum of Natural History, has 
been awarded a grant-in-aid of $1000 by the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences for a study of the 
relation of diet to susceptibility to audiogenic and 


stress shock. 

Income from this source is available for research 
in any field of physical, mathematical, or social 
science. An award normally does not exceed $1,500. 

The next meeting of the Permanent Science Fund 
Committee, in October 1948, will consider applica- 
tions received up to that time on forms which may 
be secured from the Chairman, John W. M. Bunker, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
39, Massachusetts. 
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The Board of Trustees of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has made a grant to Princeton University of 


000 for research on the psychology of perception 
under the direction of Carroll C. Pratt during a 
three-year period. Certain of the studies will be 
done i collaboration with Adelbert Ames, Jr., and 
will make use of apparatus which he has designed at 
the Hanover Institute. 


George Horsley Smith, formerly of Princeton 
University, has been appointed associate professor 
of psychology in the Newark College of Arts and 
Sciences of Rutgers University. He will continue as 
research associate in the Office of Public Opinion 
Research at Princeton. 


Kendon R. Smith, formerly of Princeton Uni- 
versity, will in the fall join the staff of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 


John T. Cowles, formerly director of research of 
the Air Training Command, AAF, Randolph Field, 
has accepted a position with the Educational Testing 
Service at Princeton. 


Glenn V. Ramsey, formerly associate professor 
at Princeton University, will become a professor at 
the University of Texas beginning with the fall 
semester. Не will have charge of the clinical train- 
ing program. 


Bert F. Green, Jr., formerly a student at Yale 
University, and Warren S. Torgerson, formerly at 
the University of Wisconsin, have been awarded the 
first Psychometric Fellowships, established this year 
by the Educational Te 


ting Service for graduate 
study at Princeton University. The fellowships, 
which are normally renewable, provide $2,200 an. 
nually 


P. S. deQ. Cabot has just. returned 
to Great Britain where he surv 
lems in industry, 


from a trip 
eyed personnel prob- 
He has joined the staff of Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton, 135 South LaSalle St. 


as consultant in personnel relations. 


‚ Chicago, 
Previously he 
was national director of employment and de 
ment for the Rexall Drug Company. 

Dr. Cabot was recently give the English award of 
the King's Medal for Service in the ( 
in World War IT. 


velop- 


'ause of Freedom 
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Nathaniel L. Gage, at present assistant professor 
at Purdue University, has accepted a position as 
assistant professor of education at the University 
of Illinois, beginning with the fall semester. 


Karl M. Dallenbach, formerly of Cornell Uni- 
versity, has accepted a position as distinguished 
service professor at the University of Texas. 


Dorothy C. Adkins, formerly head of the Test 
Development Unit of the Civil Service Commission, 
has accepted a position as professor of psychology at 
the University of North Carolina. 


Charles Dollard was elected president of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York in May. He has 
been associated with the organization since 1938. 
Mr. Dollard is also chairman of the Panel on Human 
Relations and Morale of the Research and Develop- 


ment Board of the Department of National Defense. 
The total assets of the ( 


now valued at $1 70,322,715. Since, according to its 
charter, the income is to be used “for the advance- 
ment and diffusion of knowled 
ing”, it frequently figures in ps) 


'arnegie Corporation are 


ge and understand- 
"chological news. 
The Office of E 
Clearing House" 
ences, 


ducation has set up a "National 
on information on the social sci- 
The director of the new unit is Claude E. 
Hawley, wartime chief under General MacArthur 
of psychological warfare against Japan. He will be 
assisted by J. Laurence Phalan, formerly an econom- 
ics professor of Middle А 
will be staffed, it is pl 
of anthropology, 


bury College. ‘The section 
anned, by experts in the tields 
psychology, sociology, history. 
economics, geography and political science. One 
of the first functions of the new 
study the rel 
subjects. 


agency will be to 
ation of atomic development to these 


Leonard Cohen 


; » formerly of the University ol 
Miami, is now professor of psychology at Lincoln 


Chiropractic He is also 


at Purdue University's In- 


College at Indianapolis. 
lecturing in Psychology 
dianapolis Center, 


Zed Н. Burns, formerly 


І vocational counselor in 
the Guidance Center at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute ; юа ecce Ў T Xd 
tute and now teaching in the ¢ ollege of Educa- 


tion of the t niversity of Alabama, has accepted ap- 
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Ralph H. Gundlach 
The Western Psychological Association elected 


Ralph H, Gundlach president for 1948 +9. 


pointment as professor of education at the Mis- 


sissippi State College for Women. 


R. Н. Waters has been appointed professor in the 
av at the College of Wooster, 
EN 


department of psycholo, 
chology at 


Ohio. He was formerly professor of ps) 


the University of Arkansas. 


has accepted the position of 


Murray Sherman Leva 
psychologist. at Bellevue Hospital. beginning Sep- 
He was formerly psychologist at Har- 


tember first. 
lem Valley State Hospital. 


E. Kenneth Carpenter, formerly of the Uni- 
vans, is the new 


versity of Massachusetts at Fort De 


and head of the 
Dudley. М 


psychology de- 


director of guidance 
: chu- 


partment at Nichols College. 


setts 


Thelma G. Alper, formerly lecturer at Harvard 
University, has accepted the 
professor at Clark University- 


position of associate 


Lillian G. Portenier 
The Rocky Mountain Branch of the American 
Psychological Association elected Lillian G. Portenier 
president for 1948 49, 


О. Hobart Mowrer, now director of the Psycho- 
Educational Clinic at Harvard University, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as research professor of 
psychology in the Graduate College of the Uni- 


versity of Illinois. 


Donald V. McGranahan of Harvard University 
has been appointed senior social affairs officer of the 
Department of Social Affairs of the Secretariat of the 
United Nations at Lake Success. His work will be 
primarily concerned with research in social science 
as related to the United Nations. 


McEldin Trawick joined the staff of > Stand- 
hologist. He 


ard Oil Company as industrial ps 


was formerly with the Klein Institute. 


Edward S. Bordin resigned from his position at 
the State College of Washington to accept the posi 
tion of chief of the counseling division of the Univer 
sity of Michigan’s Bureau of Psychological Services 


and associate professor in the department of psy 
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chology. This summer Dr. Bordin taught at the 
University of Minnesota. 


Albert J. Latham of the University of Pittsburgh 
has accepted an assistant professorship in the depart- 
ment of psychology at the University of Louisville. 


Raymond A. Katzell of the University of Ten- 
nessee has been appointed associate professor of in- 
dustrial psychology at Syracuse University. 


Thomas W. Kennelly will be associate professor 
and the new director of the Psychological Clinic 
which was established last January at the University 
of Buffa'o. Dr. Kennelly has been director of the 
Research and Guidance Department of the Board 
of Education of Niagara Falls. 


Irvin S. Wolf will join the department of psychol- 
ogy of the University of North Carolina in Septem- 
ber 1948. Не is now on the faculty at the University 
of Buffalo. 


J. E. Wallace Wallin, retired director of special 
education in Delaware, upon the conclusion of his 
visiting professorship in the Milwaukee State Teach- 
ers College, will become visiting professor of clinical 
psychology at Upsala College, East Orange, New 
Jersey, the twenty-fifth institution in which he has 
taught. 


C. G. Browne has resigned his position as instruc- 
tor at the Ohio State University and in September 
will join the staff of the department of psychology 
at Wayne University as assistant professor, teaching 
courses in personnel and industrial psychology. 


Catherine М. Call, for the last four years a psy- 
chologist with the Michigan State Department of 
Mental Health, will this fall become a mental health 
consultant at Lansing for the same department. 


Carl L. Anderson joined the Mental Hygiene 
Division of USPHS on July 1 as consultant in clinical 
psychology, District Office No. 3, Chicago. Prior to 
this appointment, he was assistant branch chief 


clinical psychologist of the VA at Richmond, 
Virginia. 


Lawrence A. Riggs, dean of students of Wil- 
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lamette University, has been named DePauw 
University’s first dean of students. He will be in 
charge of the student counseling program and will 
have general oversight of the Placement Bureau, the 
Bureau of Testing and Research, and the University 
Health Service. 


Martin D. Jenkins, former professor of educa- 
tion at Howard University, Washington, D. C., has 
been elected president of Morgan State College. 
Baltimore, Maryland, effective July 1. 


John H. Rohrer, professor of psychology at the 
University of Oklahoma, has recently been appointed 
director of the University’s newly organized Council 
of Social Research. 


Douglas G. Ellson has been named chairman of 
the department of psychology at Indiana University. 
New appointments to the staff there include Irving 
J. Saltzman, formerly of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, at the rank of assistant professor; Cletus J- 
Burke, formerly of the State Unive 
the rank of assistant professor; and Emanuel К. 
Beller, formerly of the State Unive 
the rank of instructor. 


rsity of Iowa, at 


rsity of Towa, at 


Arthur Lichtenstein, at 
fessor of education and assistant professor of medica 
psychology at the Johns Hopkins University, has re- 
signed to accept the position of 
Services for pupils in the B 


present associate pro- 


director of specia 
altimore public schoo 
System ' beginning in September, 


Jacob Koekebakker, Director of the Menta 
Hygiene Division of the Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, the Netherlands, has been visiting institu- 
tions in this country i 
problems in industry. 


nterested in research on socia 


Olive King Bray has accepted a position as per- 
sonnel psychologist with the American 
Service Committee in Phil 
merly at Rockford College. 


Friends 


adelphia. She was for- 


D. W. Harding of 


Bedford College for Women: 
University of I 


-ondon, is the new editor of the British 
Journal of Psychology (General Section). He takes 
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the place of Sir Frederic Bartlett who has retired 
after twenty-four years as editor. 


Philip I. Sperling of the University of Michigan 
has been appointed to the faculty in psychology at 
Bennington College, beginning in the fall. 

Daniel Robert Miller, formerly Rosenberg 
Fellow at Stanford University, has accepted a posi- 
tion at the University of Michigan. 


DeWitt E. Sell has been appointed professor and 
head of the department of psychology at Huntingdon 
College. Montgomery, Alabama. 


William C. Biel, formerly of Denison University, 
is now a research psychologist with the Psychology 
Branch, Aero-Medical Laboratory, Air Materiel 
Command, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Day- 


ton, Ohio. 


Emma Spaney resigned her position as assistant 
director of the department of measurement and 
National League of Nursing Educa- 


guidance of the 
department of psychology at Queens 


tion to join the 
College, New York. 


William Н. Hooper is now а psychologist (Per- 
sonal Counselor) for the VA Center at Cheyenne; 
Wyoming. He was formerly with the VA in Denver. 


Fillmore Sanford, formerly assistant professor 


at University of Maryland, will next year go to 
Haverford College. 


of the Univer- 


Urie Bronfenbrenner, formerly 
department of 


sity of Michigan, has joined the 
psychology of Cornell University. 


Irving Lorge, director of the Institute for Psycho- 


logical Research of Teachers College, Columbia, a 
p , { the University о 
this summer been on the staff of the University 


Puerto Rico. 


Frances К. Graham, formerly of the department 
of Washington University, will 


of neuropsychiatry x 
PS) Я at Barnard College. 


next vear become an instructor 


Paul E. Eiserer has accepted an appointment as 
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assistant professor of education and psychology at 
the University of Oregon, beginning in June. 


Francis A. Young of Ohio State University and 
F. Dudley Klopfer of the University of Michigan 
will become instructors, beginning in the fall, at the 
State College of Washington. 


Helmer R. Myklebust, director of research and 
child study at the New Jersey School for the Deaf, 
has been appointed associate professor of audiology 
in the School of Speech, Northwestern University, 
beginning in July. 


Charles E. Hamilton, who received his PhD 
from the University of Iowa in January, has been 
appointed assistant professor at Montana State 
University. 


Nathan Israeli has been on leave of absence from 
the Standards and Special Studies Section, Personnel 
Classification Division, U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, to teach at Long Island University for the 
summer session. 


Joseph B. Margolin is doing research in group 
psychotherapy at the Washington School of Psychia- 
try. He was formerly with the Montgomery County 
(Maryland) Mental Hygiene Clinic. 


Charles A. Ullmann, formerly of the Personnel 
Research and Procedures Branch, AGO, has joined 
the staff of the USPHS experimental-demonstration 
Mental 
County, Maryland. 


Hygiene Clinic serving Prince Georges 


Ailene Morris of the University of North Caro- 
lina has accepted the position of research psychol- 
aval Medical Research Laboratory, 


ogist at the US 
New London, Connecticut. 

Howard H. Kendler, at present assistant 
fessor of psychology at the University of Colorado, 


pro- 


has been appointed associate professor at University 
Heights College, New York University, beginning in 
the fall. 


Glen Heathers has joined the YMCA National 
Council at 347 Madison Avenue, New York, to con- 
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duct a research study of the international relations 
aspects of the YMCA program. He was formerly 
EC. 


with 


Edna A. Maisner, formerly clinical psychologist 
with the Ohio State Bureau of Juvenile Research, is 
now research ociate in clinical psychology at the 
Wayne County Training School. 


Ronald R. Greene has been made head of the 
department of psychology at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 


Chailes H. Toll, professor of | hology at 
Amherst College, has become professor emeritus. 


Karl Kryter, formerly of Washington University, 
is leaving to head the Psychology Branch of the 
Medical Section in the headquarters of the Strategic 
Air Command. 


Kari F. Heiser has been appointed to a newly- 
created position in the office of the American Psy- 
chological Association. He will serve as the admin- 
istrative officer of the Committee on Training in 
Clinical Psychology. Accompanied in each case by 
a member of the committee, he will visit the universi- 
ties offering graduate work in clinical psychology. 
Two- or three-day visits at each university will allow 
Dr. Heiser and the committee member time to review 
their report with the department chairman before 
they leave the university. On the basis of these re- 
ports the Committee will revise the list of approved 
universities published on page 318. After the new 
list is prepared, the Committee hopes to establish a 
policy of reviewing each university only every three 
or four years instead of every year as it has been 
doing in the past few years. 

The United States Public Health Service has made 
a grant of $12,000 to the APA to cover the expenses 
of the Committee for the coming усаг. 

Dr. Heiser will begin his appointment September 
l. Visits to the universities will begin about Octo- 
ber 1, 


The Research and Development Group, Logistics 
Division, Department of the Army, has appointed 
a liaison committee between the American Psycho- 
logical Association and the Department of the Army 


on matters of mutual concern. Any branch of the 
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Army is free to seek psychological advice through 
this committee. The committee, in turn, is author- 
ized to approach the Army on matters where it be- 
lieves assistance may be rendered. The members 
of the committee are: Jerome S. Bruner, Harvard 
University; Mitchell Dreese, George Washington 
University; John W. Gardner, Carnegie Corporation 
of New York: Carl k 
William E. Kappauf, Princeton University; Rensis 
Likert, University of Michigan; Neal E. Miller, Yale 
University; Marion W. Richardson, Richardson, 
Bellows, Henry & Co.; Carroll L. Shartle, Ohio 
State University; and Dael Wolfle, American Psy- 
chological Association, chairman. 


Hovland, Yale University: 


Grosvenor В. Pearson, director of the Western 


State Psychiatric Institute and Clinic, Pittsburgh. 
has announced the following reorganization of the 
division of neurophysiology in the Department. of 
Research: Robert A, Patton has been named research 
neurophysiologist and he; 


Laboratory. 


id of the Animal Research 
Newly appointec 
Roger W. Russell, associate pre 


at the University of Pittsbur 


resident fellows are 
fessor of psychology 
gh; John F. Pierce. 
instructor in electrical engineering at Pittsburgh: 
Harry W. Brain, lecturer; anc 


Francis J. Pilgrim, 
student assistant at Pi 


ttsburgh. 

A research grant of $6,120 ha 
the USPHS for a continuation of the present re- 
search program dealing with t 


8 been received from 


пе effects of electro- 
shock convulsions on le 
rat. 


arning and retention in the 
а grant of 85,600 has been re- 
ceived from the Williams-Waterman Fund of the Re- 
search Corporation, New York, for the investigation 
of the effects of glutamic 


In addition, 


acid and other amino-acids 
on learning in the rat. 


Phe Catholic members of the APA, as they did 


last year at Detroit, are again planning a luncheon 
The 


ting will be the consideration о! 


and meeting during the convention in Boston 


business of this mee 


further steps in the formation of an organization ol 


the Catholic members of the АРА. "The aim of the 
proposed organization will be to advance the in- 


terests of psychology in Catholic circles. 


NOTES 


John D. Coakley, Jesse Orlansky, Ralph C. Chan- 
nell and Martin A. Tolcott, formerly with the 
Division of Bio-Mechanics of the Psychological 
Corporation, have joined the staff of Dunlap, Morris 
and Associates, Inc. Dr. Coakley will be vice-presi- 
dent and Dr. Orlansky, secretary. The new address 
of this organization is 10 East 49th Street, New York 
17, New York. 


The department of psychology at Emory Uni- 
versity announces the following appointments: asso- 
ciate professors, James С. Dixon and Sam C. Webb: 
as assistant professor, William. Bevan, Jr.; and as 
instructor, John E. Muthard. 


The University of California at Berkeley had many 
visiting lecturers this summer. including Norman 
Cameron, University of Wisconsin; Wayne Dennis, 
University of Pittsburgh; William M. Lepley, Penn- 
sylvania "State College; Gretchen Ann Magaret, 
University of Wisconsin; Quinn MeNemar, Stanford 
University; Donald Adams, Duke University; Roger 
{ - of Kansas; Allison Davis, Uni- 
Bruce Fisher, Fresno State Col- 
f Psychoanalysis, 


Barker, Universit 
versity of Chicago; 
lege; Thomas M. French, Institute о Á 
Chicago; and Robert MacLeod, Cornell University. 


ogy of the University of 


The department of psychol г 
anges in staff 


Washington announces the following ch 
appointments: Sidney W. Bijou, formerly at Jn- 
diana University, has been appointed associate 
professor of psychology and director of the Child 
Development Clinic. Edmund E. Dudek, formerly 
at Purdue, has been appointed assistant professor 


of psychology and director of testing and test re- 
ersity’s Division of Testing. Allen 


search in the univ 
L. Edwards has been promoted to professor of psy- 
. Horton has been appointed ex- 
{ Correspondence Study, 
partment 


chology. George P 
ecutive officer, Department o 
as well as retaining his position in the de 
of psychology. Kenneth F. Thomson, formerly at 


Ohio State, has been appointed assistant professor 
Brown Loucks has been ap- 
of the department and 


of psychology. Roger 
pointed executive officer 
professor of psychology. 
The Personnel Reses Š 
nnel changes in гесе 
1 chief of the sec- 
who resigned to 


arch Section of the AGO has 


1 t months. 
had a number of perso ч 


Donald E. Baier has been designate 


tion, replacing Edwin R. Henry, 
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join Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co. Inc. E. 
Donald Sisson has been named assistant chief of the 
section and chief for technical operations and con- 
trol; Charles I. Mosier has been named chief ior re- 
search and analysis. 

Chiefs or acting chiefs of units are as follows: 
Hubert H. Brogden, John B. Carroll, Wilton P. 
Chase, Harry H. Harman, Erwin K. Taylor, Julius 
Uhlaner, and Louise R. Witmer. 

Approximately twenty new professional employees 
ranging in grade from P-2 to P-5 have been added to 
the staff of the section. 


Тһе department of psychology at North Carolina 
State College announces the development of an Ap- 
plied Psychology Laboratory. It will work with the 
Engineering and Textile schools and other technical 
departments on problems in applied visual and audi- 
tory research, industrial training, analysis of indus- 
trial motor skills, and design of equipment. Addi- 
tions to the staff include Key L. Barkley as professor 
of psychology and director of the new laboratory, 
and William Westberg as assistant professor of 


psychology. 


Skidmore College announces the following changes 
in the department of psychology: Theophile Krawiec 
will be chairman of the department; Carl E. Smith 
and Orpha Maust Lough have resigned; Arthur T5 
Dohlstrom has been appointed assistant professor; 
Robert Lee Anderson has been appointed instructor; 
John I. Daniel has been appointed instructor in re- 
ligion; and Theodora H. Daniel has been appointed 
assistant in education and psychology. 


At its ninth annual meeting in Philadelphia, the 
Rorschach Institute adopted a new constitution which 
expands the scope of the organization to include the 
entire field of projective techniques. Membership 
is extended to persons qualified in techniques other 


than the Rorschach method. The name of the or- 


ety for Prajec 
The 
\bel, 
president; Solomon Machover. vice-president; Ed- 
ward M. L. Burchard, secretary; Bessie B 
meister, treasurer; Bruno Klopfer. editor; Camilla 


ganization was changed to The Soci 


kach Institute, Du 


Techniques and ike Rors 


following officers were elected: Theodora 


Burge- 


Kemple. executive editor 
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Lloyd N. Yepsen has been named executive vice- 
president of the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency. He will have the duties of establishing 
a central administrative office and the responsibility 
for coordinating the Association’s activities. The 
address of the new office is Washington Crossing, 
New Jersey. 


The psychology department of the University of 
California at Berkeley reports that it will probably 
be able to accept in September, 1948, only a frac- 
tion of the new students making application for grad- 
uate training in clinical psychology. No one should 
make plans to enter California’s training program 
without first communicating with the Dean of the 
Graduate Division in order that assurance may be 
obtained that the department can accept him. 


Errata. The following clerical errors in the 1948 
Directory have been reported. Page 68: Alethea 
Davenport’s correct address is 1817 N. 59th St., 
rather than 181, as printed. Page 331: M. Erik 
Wright's correct address is 4907 Pierson St. rather 
than 3907. Pages 346 and 348: Read Tudden- 
ham was omitted from the Associate membership 
rolls of Divisions 7 and &. Page 345: Frances Sobel 
is a Fellow in Division 7. Pages 347 and 348: 
Howard Spoerl is an Associate rather than a Fellow 
in Division 8. Page 359: Earl W. Seibert's name 
was incorrectly listed as a Fellow in Division 17; he 
is also, and correctly, listed as an Associate. 
362: Stephen М. Corey is incorrectly listed 
Fellow in Division 20. 


Page 
as a 
Page 379: the Peansylvania 
Psychological Association was omitted from the list 
of affiliated societies. The date of affiliation is 
1937. Page 392: Est left out of East St. Louis 
as Dr. Meager's geographical location. 


The answers to other questions concerning the 
Directory can be given in general form. There are 
approximately 800 1948 Associates who were not 
listed in the 1948 Directory. The Directory was 
already in press in the time of their election, 

Student, State, and Division Affiliates of the APA 
are not membe E. 


The word member is reserved for 
the Associates, Fellows, and Life Members. There- 
fore the “Alphabetical List of Members of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association,” as found on pages 1 
to 337 of the 1948 Directory, includes no affiliates. 

on Affiliates were not separately listed under 
the divisions. SPSSI has many members in this cl 


SS, 
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but theotherdivisionsof the APA have small numbers. 


An Annual Review of Psychology is to be published 
under the auspices of Annual Reviews, Inc., Volume 
Itoappear early in 1950. 
tion is now complete. 


The preliminary organiza- 
Calvin Р. Stone and Donald 
W. Taylor of Stanford University will serve as Editor 
and Associate Editor, respectively. The Editorial 
Committee will consist of the following: John E. 
Anderson, University of Minnesota; John G. Darley, 
University of Minnesota; Clarence H. Graham, 
Columbia University; Carl I. Hovland, Yale Uni- 
versity; and James G. Miller, University of Chicago. 

It is intended that in the new Review the editorial 
policies which govern the Annual Review of Bio- 
chemistry, the Annual Review of Physiology, and the 
Annual Review of Microbiology will be maintained. 
The subject matter will consist of critical appraisals 
of research in the major fields of psychology. Sub- 
jects of greatest activity will be reviewed annually, 
While those of lesser activity, together with any 
topics which encompass small divisions of the field, 
will be reviewed biennially, 


The American Board of Examiners in Professional 
Psychology, since the Publication of its Official 
Bulletin under date of 1 March 1948, has held two 
additional meetings, at which diplomas were awarded 
to 194 candidates. ‘This brings the total number of 
diplomas awarded by the Board up to 428. 

"There is published herewith the alphabetical list 
of all diplomates in the three fields awarded at the 
April and June meetings. These diplomas have 
been awarded to the candidates with full waiver of 
formal examination on the 
individual qualifications, 

The Board has received, as of 1 July, 975 applica- 
tions under the so-called “grandfather” clauses. 
full report of the Board's actions on these candidacies 
will be given at the September meeting of the 
American Psychological Association. 

In completing its t 
of senior mei 
Board has fc 


basis of a review of 


ask of reviewing the candidacies 
mbers їп the professional fields, the 
"und it necessary to establish certain 
policies about which it believes the APA membership 
should be informed, 

With Fespect to the matter of endorsement of 
candidates by colleagues in psychology, the Board 
has been most gratified by the careful and thoughtful 
endorsements furnished in the great majority o! 


cases. Two problems, however, have emerged as 
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matters of Board policy. At the April meeting, it 
was voted that Board members themselves should no 
longer serve as endorsers for candidates applying for 
diplomas. It is our belief that we will maintain 
greater impartiality if we are not involved in endorse- 
ments in individual cases. In the second place, the 
iollowing motion was voted, also, at the April meet- 
ing: “If a candidate furnishes as endorser his 
immediate superior or a colleague in his department 
or organization, he must, in addition, furnish an 
equivalent number of endorsers from outside that 
department or organization.” It was the feeling of 


the Board that, while endorsements of immediate 
colleagues could be most 


superiors or immediate 
illuminating, additional endorsements would also be 
valuable in such cases and might forestall any pro- 
fessional difficulties that may arise. 

The new application form for the diplomas of the 
Board will carry the modifications of instructions 
about endorsements made necessary by these two 
motions. 

Individual diplomates have written in to ask about 


the policy of publicizing diplomate status in their 
{ It is obvious that legitimate 
be given to diplomate 
ives of the APA 


local. communities. 
publicity might apr ropriately 
status in view of the general object 
and this Board, However, it was equally apparent 
to the Board that any policy regarding muy 
should be reviewed in the light of general APA policy. 


Therefore, at the April meeting the following motion 
It was voted that а sub- 


appointed by the Presi- 
atement regarding the 
status by indi- 


Was unanimously passed: ^ 
committee of the Board be 
dent to draft a policy st 
publicity to be given to diplomate 1 
vidual diplomates of the Board. By this vote, the 
sub-committee is also instructed to place a draft of 
s in the hands of Dr. Tolman and Dr. 
ew and incorporation in any 
ake at the September 1948 


its propo: 
Allport in time for revi 
reports they plan to m 
meetings of the АРА.” 
There is published, 

official audit of the Amer 
as of 31 December 1947. 
can Psychologist was recommended 


meeting of the Board. 

i p ail as continued to be 
Phe membership of the APA has contint 

work of the Board and most 


Members of the 
L-will of the 
complete 


this article the 
ican Board of Examiners 


Publication in the Ameri- 
at the April 


also, with 


most cooperative in the 
Patient in awaiting its 


Board are deeply grateful 
to give а 


actions. 
for the goo 
" герэ тоге 
Association and plan 


account of their activities at the Boston meetings in 
September. Copies of the Official Bulletin are still 
available in the Office of the Secretary-Treasurer for 
those APA members who were not reached in the 
complete APA mailing. 
BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 19-47 


Assets 
Cash: 
Demand deposit in Unive! 
State Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


Petty cash 


Prepaid insurance 181.74 

Office equipment $286.24 
Less reserve for depreciation 14.31 271.93 
102.60 


Incorporation expense 


$13,886.81 


Liabilities and Reserve 
Liability for payroll taxes and taxes withheld 
from employees 
Reserve for expenses to be incurred in giving 
uing diplomas, etc. (excess 


500.44 


examinations, 
of receipts over expenses for period ended 
December 31, 1947) 


Statement of Receipts and Expenses 
Period from April 23, 1947 to December 31, 1947 


$17,275 
300.00 


Са 


Expenses: 
Office sa 51.030 
Traveling expenses 1.729. 


913.4 
3M. 
18.5 
Е 
Е 


Office supplies апа miscellaneous 
Telephone and telegraph 
Insurance expense 

Payroll taxes 
Depreciation of office equipment 


receipts over expenses transferred 
be incurred 


ess of 


to reserve for expenses to 


Ex 


Statistical Data 


Candidacy fees received ($25.00 each) 


With applicatiors охо 
Without applications 11 
Total 601 
Examination fees received ($25.00 each) 12 


(From the audit of Touche. Niven. Bailey & Smart. Certified 
Public Accountants) 
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In Volume 3, Number 5, of the American Psychologist (May 1948), the American Board of Hue 

in Professional Psychology announced the award of its diplomas to 234 members of the APA in 

о aati professional specialties. The Board herewith announces the award cf its diplomas to an 

ic rne 194 members in the indicated professional specialties. These diplomas have been vens 

to senior members in professional fields of psychology, on the basis of a review of individual quali- 
fications. 


CLINICAL Heiser, Karl F Roberts, Katherine E. Marrow, Alfred J 
Held, Omar С. Rogers, Lawrence S, MeQuitty, Louis Т 

Abel. Theodora Mead Hellersberg, Elisabeth КЕ. Ross, Robert Т. Moore, Bruce V. 

Achilles, E lith Mulhall Herness, Christina Wright Rothschild, Mary Lasater Mosier, Charles 1. 

Adams, Clifford R. Holsopple, James Q. Sanford, R. Nevitt Page, Richard M 

Alper, Thelma б. Holway, Amy Richardson Scherer, Isidor W. Petrullo, Luigi 

Anderson, Gladys Lowe Hovey, Henry В. Schmidt, Hermann ©. 

Angyal, Alice F. Hultsch, Catharine L. Sears, Pauline Snedden 

Arlitt, Ada Hart А Israel, Hyman А. Selling, Lowell 5. 

Bacon, Margaret Keller Johnson, Wendell Skodak, Marie P ‘lor, Erwin К. 

Ball, Robert J. Kammerer, Robert С. Sobel, Frances S, omson, William A 

Bayley, Nancy 


Kendig, Isabelle V. 
Kirk, Virginia 

kitzinger, Helen 
Klinger, Pauline 

Koch, Helen L, 

Kohs, Samuel С. 
Krugman, Judith I, 
Layman, Emma McCloy 
Mailloux, Noel 
Marshall, Helen 


Robert М. 
sther L. 
Katherine Р. 
Brantly, Mary L. 
Bridgman, Olga 
Brockbank, Margaret 
Halleran 
Bromberg, Ruth Lambert 
Browne, Catherine 
Burruss, Genette 


Spirer, Jess Tucker, Anthony C 
Stauffacher, James C. Uhrbrock, Richard 5 
Stogdill, Ralph M. 
Stone, Robert 


Street, Roy F. GUIDANCE 
Щщ 


Swan, С; 
Tenney, Edward V. 
Thompson, William H. 
Tomkins, Silvan S. 
Troup, Evelyn 


Adams, Frederick J 
Arnold, Dwight L 

Averill, Lawrence А 
Barrett, Dorothy M 


4 ; Bedell, Ralph C. 

Cabot, P. Sidney de Q. Miures Katharine M, Tulchin, Simon H. Berger, vel Miller 
Calabresi, Renata — Maxfield, Kathryn Е. Wallace, Ramona Bond, Elden А. 
Castner; Burton М. McCarthy, Dorothea Walters, Sister Annette Brown, Forrest D. 
Challman, Robert С. McCaulley, Selinda Washburn, Ruth W. Bryant, Hilda Green 
Collier, Rex М. McDowell, "lizaheth D. Watson, Gladys H. Dreese, Mitchell 
Colm, Hanna Nicolassen McNeill, Harry Y. Watson, Robert 1. Dunlap, James M. 
Combs, Arthur W, Menger, Clara Weimer, Clara В. Dysinger, Wendell S 
Cooper, Max Meyer, Edith Weiss, Herman К. vans, M. Catharine 
Cütis, Norma. E; Mitchell, Mildred В. Williams, Gertha Fouracre, Maurice H 
Dollard, John Moore, Roland C. Williams, Griffith W. Hegge, Thorleif G. 
Dorcus, Roy M. Mueller, Alfred D. Wolpe, Zelda S. Herring, Amanda 
Edwards, Frances M. Myklebust, Helmer К. Woods, Elizabeth 1.. Hess, Lawrence W 

nson, Jon Newman, Sidney H. Wyatt, Frederick Jenkins, Martin D 
Elliott, Merle H. O'Kelly, Lawrence I. Young, Florene M. Kirchheimer, Barbara А 
Ehvood, Mary I. Otness, Н. Robert Krathwohl, William C 
Fairban Grant Page, Marjorie L. І INDUSTRIAL Larsen, Robert P. | 
Soie Mabel R. Pesta Pls Burling Bittner, Reign H. MacKenzie, Barbara Kruge! 
Fite, Mary D. Perce, Frances Crandell Blum, Milton I Peatman, John G 
Font, Marion McK. Peters, Henry N, Bois, үм, S А Porter, Rutherford B 
"rà klin, John Е. Peters, Marie W. Brown, Ralph К. Rothney, John W. M 
Frith, Gladys Phillips, Wendell S, Burtt, Harold E Schubert, Herman J P 
Fromm, Pruski, Beatrice Candee Case, Harry W. Scott, Cecil W. 
е Catherine T Ramsdell, Donald А. Clarke, Walter ү. ҮЛЕ ee (3 
Cal CS Rae Eris guis Ce Din С. ian Eli 


Reichard, Suzanne K 
Reichenberg-Hackett, Wally 
Reiman, M, Gertrude ` 
Rhinehart, Jesse Batley 
Roberts, A Dudley 


Weitzman, Ellis 
Wesman, Alexander (+ 
Wilson, Milbourne O 
Wilson, Phyllis C 
Wood, Austin B 
Wrightstone, J. Way n> 


Crissey, Orlo L. 
Dunlap, Jack W. 
Henry, Edwin R. 
Herrington, Lovie p. 
Janney, J. Elliott 


Hallowell. Dorothy К 
Hamlin. Roy M 
Harris. Daniel H 
Hartman, A. Arthur 


NOTES AND NEWs 


The Second International Symposium on Feelings 
and Emotions will be sponsored by the Loyal Order 
of Moose, with the cooperation of the University of 
Chicago, on October 28, 29, and 30, 1948. The 
symposium, under the general chairmanship of 
Martin L. Reymert, director of the Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research, is held on the occa- 
sion of the twentieth anniversary of the publication, 
“The Wittenberg Symposium on Feelings and 
Emotions." A. J. Carlson, professor emeritus of 
physiology at the University of Chicago, is honorary 
The contributors and the titles of their 
addre if already chosen, are listed below. 

John E, Anderson, University of Minnesota. The 
emotional life of the child during the grade-school 
period, 

Magda Arnold, Wellesley College. 

Samuel J. Beck, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 
Emotional experience as a necessary constituent of 


chairman. 


knowing. 

B. P, Bapkin, McGill University. Conditioning of 
the emotions. 

Walter V. Bingham, Washington, D. C. Emotional 
aspects of employer-em ployee relations. 

Trigant Burrow, The Lifwynn Foundation. Æmo- 
tion and the social crisis —a problem in phylobiology. 

Cyril Burt, Univer-ity of London. The factorial 
stud y of emotions. 

Dorwin Cartwright, University of Michigan. 

Chester Darrow, Illinois Institute of Technology. 

John Elmgren, University of Gothenburg, Sweden. 
Sentiments in the light of modern science. 

Franklin Fearing, University of California at Los 
Angeles. ` 

C. B. Frisby, National 
Psychology, London. 
Joreman in present-day industry. 

Arnold Gesell, Yale University. 

R. L. Jenkins, University of Illinois. 
their function and dysfunction. | 

Harold E. Jones, University of California. The 
relationship between the overt and implicil expression 
of emotions. 

David Katz, University of Stockholm. 
life of the child. р 

Herbert S. Langfeld, Princeton University. Feelings 


Institute of Industrial 
The emotional stress of the 


Guilt feelings: 


The thought 


and emotions in art. 
George Lawton, New York City. 
H. S. Liddell, Cornell University. 
of anxiety. 


Animal origins 
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Rensis Likert, University of Michigan. 
Donald B. Lindsley, Northwestern University. 


Ivan D. London, Northwestern University. Theory 
of emotions in Soviet dialectic psychology. 

Jules Masserman, Northwestern University. А 
biodynamic approach to the problems of emotion. 
Margaret Mead, American Museum of Natural 

History. 


Albert E. Michotte, University of Louvain, Belgium. 

James G. Miller, University of Chicago. The exper- 
imental study of unconscious processes. 

Gardner Murphy, City College of New York. 
irrational in the international picture. 

Henry A. Murray, Harvard University. The The- 
matic 1p perception Test: method of exposing repressed 
emotions. 

Joseph Nuttin, University of Louvain. 
of shame in the dynamical structure of personality. 

Oernuly Oedegaard, University of Oslo. On the 
psychology of social groups as illustrated by their 
incidence of mental disorder. 

Henri University of 
a ffecticity. 

Daniel A. Prescott, University of Maryland. 

Curt Richter, Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Anne Roe, New York City. The use of clinical 
diagnostic techniques in research with normals. 

Carl R. Rogers, University of Chicago. 

Saul Rosenzweig, Western Pennsylvania Psychiatric 
Institute and Clinic. Psychometric and projective 
aspects of the picture-frustration study. 

David Shakow, Illinois Neuropsychiatric Institute. 
Some psychological features of schizophrenia. 

Nathan Shock, U. S. Public Health Service. 

William Stephenson, University of Chicago. The 

Q-technique for the study of 


The 


An analysis 


Sensory 


Pieron, Sorbonne. 


significance of 

personality. 
Robert H. Thouless, Cambridge University. Af- 

fective functicns of language. 
Roger J. Williams, University of Texas. 
Harold G. Wolff, New York Hospital. 

Some of the speakers at the symposium 
participate in the University of Chicago Round Table 
radio broadcast on Sunday, October 31. 

The sessions on Thursday, October 28, will be held 
at Mooseheart, Illinois, and the sessions on Friday 
and Saturday, October 29-30, at the University of 
Chicago. АП sessions of the conference will be open 
to those interested. There will be Open House for 
all who wish to visit Mooseheart, the City of Child- 


will 
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hood, on Wednesday, October 27, and Sunday, 
October 31. Participants will be given gratis trans- 
portation between Chicago and Mooseheart. Infor- 
mation concerning hotel accommodations and other 
matters may be obtained by writing to Dr. Reymert. 


The annual meeting of the Psychological Association 
of the Province of Quebec was held in May at Sir 
George William’s College, Montreal, Quebec. 
During the all-day conference and at the general 
meeting held under the chairmanship of the 
president, J. S. A. Bois, 120 members and guests were 
present. 

The secretary reported a current membership of 
196 members, 43 of whom had joined in 1947-48. 
Six regular meetings were held with Otto Klineberg, 
N. Mailloux, L. Т. Dayhew, J. S. A. Bois, Renatus 
Hartoggs, Robert B. MacLeod, B. R. Philip, and 
Irene Sesine of the Institut National d'Orientation 
Professionelle de Paris as guest speakers. 

During the past year the Association had con- 
sidered the questions of certification of psychologists, 
professional advertising, and affiliation with the 
Conference of State Psychological Associations. It 
published a series of most effective occupational out- 
lines, and established a panel of speakers on psychol- 
ogy for the use of radio stations, clubs, etc., whose 
members gave a total of 78 addresses before local 
organizations during the year. 

A recommendation was forwarded to the annual 
conference of the Canadian Psychological Association 
asking that a national Board of Certification be 
created separate, with independent finances, from the 
Canadian Psychological Association, but to be 
sponsored by it following the example of the APA 
and the American Board of Examiners in Professional 
Psychology. 

The following were elected to office for 1948-49: 
Robert B. Malmo, president; Blaise Laurier, vice- 
president; Douglass Burns Clarke, Secretary; Jean 
Marc Chevrier, associate secretary; Rosalie Sofin, 
treasurer; Frances Alexander, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Training and Certification; D. O. Hebb, 
chairman of the Committee on Research; J. Tuck- 
man, chairman of the Committee on Publications; 
Aurele Gagnon, E. C. Webster, Jean Marc Chevrier, 
Douglas J. Wilson, Gilles Y. Moreau, H. E. Leh- 
mann, J. Tuckman, and Gaston Gauthier, members 
of the Committee on Training and Certification. 


Fhe Ohio Psychological Association unanimously 


approved by-laws setting up a Board of Examiners 
of Psychologists in Ohio at its spring business meet- 
ing. Until the Association has had an opportunity 
to examine the operation of these by-laws in prac- 
tice, the certification of psychologists will be on a 
voluntary basis. 

The Association elected the following officers for 
1948-49: Clarence Leuba, president; George А. 
Kelly, president-elect; Ruth Ortleb, secretary; and 
Victor Raimy, treasurer. 


The Pennsylvania Psychological Association held 
its annual meeting in Harrisburg on May 1. ^ 
symposium on "Personality Theory and Clinical 
Practice" had Saul Rosenzweig for chairman. 
Participants were Anne Roe, from the standpoint of 
psychodiagnosis; William U. Snyder, from the stand- 
point of counseling; and Joseph Zubin, from the 
standpoint of systematic research, 

The Association elected the following officers for 
1948-49: Mildred L. Sylvester, president; Bruce V. 
Moore, president-elect; Esther Katz Rosen, secre- 
tary; and Wayne Dennis, treasurer. 


Recent Developments in Psychology in Germany: 
Ernst Bornemann writes that in 1947 a Research 
Society for Practical Psychology (Studiengesellschaft 
für praktische psychologie) was founded at a meeting 
in Bad Pyrmont. The secretary of the organization 
is Dr. Dogs, Rammelsbergerweg 26, Goslar; the 
president is Professor Dr. Stórring of the psychiatric 
clinic in Géttingen; the vice-president is Professor 
Dr. Hische, Hannover. The society is strongly 
supported by physicians interested in psychotherapy 
and is planning to publish its own journal. 

German journals about to reappear are the Psych- 
logische Forschung, with Professor von Allesch. 
Göttingen, as editor, and the Zeitschrift fiir Psychol- 
ogie. The one journal which is already being 
published is Psyche, which is devoted to depth 
psychology; it is edited by H. Kunz, Basel; A. 
Mitscherlich, Heidelberg; and F. Schottlaendet 
Stuttgart. 


The Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Psychologie will hold 
its 17th Congress at Göttingen on September 2 
through 29. Morning and afternoon sessions wil 
consist primarily of the presentation and discussion 
of papers. Evening symposia will discuss “Ante? 
und Willie” and “Charakterologisches.”” 


The Personnel Research Section, AGO, noie has 


NOTES AND NEWS 


funds available to contract for psychological research 
in certain areas of personnel psychology. Contracts 
can be made with universities and other research 
agencies; they will provide that not to exceed 10% 
of the total sum can be paid to the designated direc- 
tor for actual supervisory planning in connection 
with the project. The remainder will be spent for 
junior professional and clerical services, supplies, 
travel, equipment, etc., as mutually agreed upon. 
"Those interested should write The Adjutant General, 


attn: AGPP-L, Department of the Army, Washing- 


ton 25, Dit; 
Psychologists, U. S. Naval Reserve. Commissions 
are now offered for psychologists by the m 
he 


Service Corps of the U. 5. Naval Reserve. 


candidates must meet the usual Bey meae 
Rank is dependent on age, qualifications, and aca- 


demic seniority; for example, applicants ме T 
group 21-32 must hold а PhD to be qualified for 


Lieutenant (jg). | | 
Persons holding reserve commissions in the line or 
М cation 
staff corps of the Navy may request reclassificati 
H м 2 i 
to the Medical Service Corps, Reserv e ч 
H ы "i а 
The present law authorizes such of xi Aia 
two weeks of training duty annually, A. p y 
es commensurate with their ran А his 
quired in order to maintain status in 
but is entirely voluntary. — 
ilizati Y cers іп 
In the event of mobilization, reserve office i 
assured of a billet in their pro 
either Aviation, Clinical, 
Retirement benefits 


and allowance: 
duty is not re 
the Naval Reserve, 


this category are 
fessional field, in this сазе, 
or Experimental Psychology- 
also accrue. | 
The local Office of Хау 
furnish more information. 


al Officer Procurement will 


The U. S. Public Health 
imited number of mental 
hips to psychologists for 

to mental health. 
(1) Predoctoral re- 
(a) $1,200 for 
dependents: 


Fellowships, USPHS. 
Service will award а 1 
hygiene research fellows 
graduate work in fields related 
as follows: 
also paid: 


00 for AB's, 
52,000 for МА. 


The categories аге 4 
search fellowships, tuition 
AB's, no dependents: 51.0 Д 
ОО Se quu 1 fellowships, по 
dependents; (2) postdoctoral pon yendents; $3,600 
tuition paid: $3,000 for PhD, ids rch fellowship s. 
for PhD, dependents: (3) special a qualify for 
no set award; awarded to applicants 3 


г < 5 iti ave demon- 
in à ion have deme 
аи E cpi? E " poseen speci: lized 
jlitv ho hà E 
strated outstanding ability © wh 
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training. For information, write Division of Re- 
search Grants and Fellowships, National Institute of 
Health, Bethesda 14, Maryland. 


Clinical Psychologists, New York. Two Civil 
Service openings for psychologists are available at 
the P-+ grade, $4900 per year, at Canandaigua. In 
addition to working in a neuropsychiatric hospital, 
they will assist in training psychologists, or can carry 
on research, or receive advanced training themselves. 
Apply to Dr. Syvil Marquit, Chief Clinical Psychol- 
ogist, VA Hospital, Canandaigua, New York. 

Clinical Psychologist, New York. A vacancy 
exists for a senior psychologist at Grasslands. 
Salary: from 82910 to $3750 plus S705 cost of living 
bonus, no maintenance. For further information 
write Fred V. Rockwell, Chief Psychiatrist, Psy- 
chiatric Institute, Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, 
New York. 

Clinical Psychologists, Bellesuc. Beginning Sep- 
tember 1, there will be openings for several provi- 
sional appointments for psychologists at Bellevue 
Psychiatric Hospital. Beginning salaries are $3250. 
The term “provisional” means that applicants will 
have to pass a Civil Service examination at some 
future date for permanent appointment. Require- 
ments are three years of clinical experience and 
either an MA or two years of graduate work in 
psychology. Apply to Dr. David Wechsler; Chief 
Psychologist, Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital, 30th 
Street and First Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


Clinical Psychologist, Cincinnati. A clinical psy- 
chologist with a PhD js needed for the Department of 
Psychiatry, College of Medicine, University of 
Cincinnati. Duties include diagnostic studies by 
objective and projective techniques and the super- 


vision of psychology students in both applied work 
and graduate research. Opportunities for research 
are available. Apply to Dr. Virginia T. 
Chief Psychologist. Central Clinic of the General 
Hospital, Cincinnati 29, Ohio. 


Graham, 


Clinical Psychologists, Ohio. Two Civil. Service 
positions for psychologists are open in. Hamilton, 
Ohio. 
obtains 84023; an assistant. psychologist. obtains 


$3550; both have retirement benefits. 


A chief psychologist, who must have a PhD, 


The clinic 


receives. referrals from various agencies, private 
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physicians, and from the public school system, and 
ties in with the mental health program of Miami 
University. Apply to Dr. Louis N. Gould, Director, 
Lower Miami Valley Guidance Center, 25 North 
“B” Street, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Clinical Psychologist, Ohio. Place: a receiving 
hospital for treatment of incipient and acute mental 
illness. Salary range: $3,000 to 54,000, depending 
upon experience and qualifications. The 
accepted would be certified under Civil Service, 
State of Ohio, as a permanent employee. Require- 
ments: graduate degree and experience in the psychi- 
atric and mental hygiene field. Apply to Dr. E. E. 
Elder, Superintendent, Youngstown Receiving Hos- 
pital, Youngstown, Ohio. 


person 


Child Psychologist, California. Needed, a psychol- 
ogist for a child placing agency, preferably one with 
experience in infant testing. Write Children’s Home 
Society, 645 A Street, San Diego 1, California. 


Clinical Psychologist, Connecticut. Needed, a 
clinical psychologist for various duties, including 
direction of a Behavior Clinic, the Out-Patient 
Clinic, the psychological research program, and the 
training of interns ina hospital for mentally defective 
and epileptic individuals. Salary, minimum $3180 
plus S318 bonus; maintenance can be obtained for 
$316., Write Dr. Milton Cotzin, Director of Psycho- 
logical Services Southbury Training School, South- 
bury, Connecticut, 


Research Psychologists, Florida. There are still 
several Federal Civil Service openings for psychol- 
ogists at the Naval Air Station. Those interested 
should write Captain Ashton Graybiel, Coordinator 
of Research, School of Aviation Medicine, Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Florida, or Dr. Howard E. Page, 
Research Psychologist, Staff, Chief of Naval Air 
Training Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida, 


Industrial Psyc hologists, New York. Applications 
for positions in industry are now being accepted at 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co., Inc., to fill 
openings in client organizations and to meet their 
own expansion needs. Apply to Richardson, Bel- 
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lows, Henry & Co., Inc., 224 East 33га Street, New 
York 16, New York. 


Graduate assistantships aud stipend scholarships, 
Pennsylvania State College. In connection with the 
Instructional Film Research Project, which has a 
contract with the Office of Naval Research, various 
appointments are possible. 
candidacy for the MA. Those interested should 
write Dr. C. В. Carpenter, Instructional Film 
Research Project, 307 Burrowes Building, State 
College, Pennsylvania, 


Minimum requirement: 


Postdoctoral research and training in non-directive 
Psychotherapy. A postdoctoral program in client- 
centered therapy is available for a limited number 
of qualified persons. The University of Chicago will 
waive tuition fees; various forms of financial support 
are potentially available. Requirements: PhD or 
MD, age under forty, training in relevant fields. 
For further information, write Dr, Carl R. Rogers, 
Executive Secretary, The Counseling Center, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois, 


Want elds for Out-of-Print APA Journals, Please 
correspond directly with the advertiser, A fair 
price is double the issue price, 

Laurance F, Shaffer, Dept. of Guidance, Teachers 
College, Columbia, New York 27, N. Y., wants J. 
abnorm. soc, Psychol., V. 36, X 2, April, 1941. 

Sister Anne Cawley, Mount St. Scholastica Col- 
lege, Atchison, Kansas, wants Psychol. Abstr., V. 2, 
X13, 1928 (Index), ` 

R. H. Shevenell, 
L'Universite d'Ottaw; 
Canada, wants: 


L'Institut. de Psychologie, de 
а, Avenue Laurier Est, Ottawa, 


J. appl. Psychol., V. 20, & 5, Oct., 1936, and V. 23. 
Ж 2, Apr., 1939, 

J. consult. Psychol., V, 7, X1, Jan-Feb., 1943. 

J. abnorm, soc. Psychol., V. 17, X4, Jan—March, 
1923; V. 18, #2, July-Sept.. 1923; v, 21, #3, 
Oct-Dec., 1926; V, 22, x3 Oct-Dec., 1927; 
V. BB: X2, July-Sept., 1928; V. 23, x 3, Oct.— 
Бес» 1928; V. 35, #2, Apr., 1940: V. 36, #1, 
Jan., 194. 

Psychol. Bull., V. 5, X2, Feb., 1908; V, 5, 
June, 1908: v. ‚ X4, April, 1910. 
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This Apparatus consists of a 

tum 3” in diameter and 8” 
long. Covering it is a curved 
panel containing a slot $^ wide 
and 8” lone, Through this slot, 
typewritten ma- 
terial js exposed. A continu- 
ously running motor operates 
a smooth acting ratchet mech- 
anism to give exposures of 3 
sec., 1 sec., | sec., 1.5 sec., and 3 
seconds, The various speeds of 
exposure are accomplished by 
changing the number of pegs 
provided for this purpose. Ma- 
terial to be used on this mem- 
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"THE PROFESSION OF PSYCHOLOGY AS SEEN BY 
A DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


ALAN GREGG 


The Rockefeller Foundation 


INDFUL of the fact that honors are often 
bestowed with more of generosity and 
hope than of discernment and justifica- 
er qualify my gratitude for the 


tion, I must furth 
chology as seen by a 


honor of addressing you on Psy 
Doctor of Medicine, with the declaration that I have 
m my medical brethren to speak for 
taken as the views of 
They may be: I have 
are. Oscar Wilde, 
a form of 


no mandate fror 
them nor are my views to be 
the majority of medical men. 
no basis for implying that they L 
L believe, observed that all criticism 15 : 
autobiography. Perhaps my only experience that 
in any appropriate manner or measure may qualify 
me to speak of a ph) an's view of Psychology was 
a share in the preparation of the report of the Har- 
vard Commission on The Place of Psychology in an 
Ideal University. 1t was a commission in which the 
Doctors of Medicine were outnumbered 9 to 3 and, 
therefore, they may be suspected of having ac- 
cumulated a few of what the French call “pensées 
d'escalier"- -the things you wish you had been bright 
enough to think of at the proper time instead of en 
coming to mind only as you descend the stairs after 
the affair is all over. 

Let us lose no more ! 
around to talking about а most inte | 
your own profession. Since there seems Ше or no 
her my profession or yours is pre- 


evidence that eitl А : а 
ў any discussion of the re- 


а absorb the other, 
Е, пе апі Psychology naturally 


lationships of Medicir \ 
turns to the consideration of what they have in pina 
possesses uniquely, and what may 
and import to and from each 


time, however, in getting 
resting subject— 


mon, what each 
be available for export 
_ m as a profession is young. теи 15 
notoriously difficult to apprise Youth of the delights 
i So Medicine might well envy 
nt freedom to chart its course, 
1 find its friends. “Never for- 
to Lady Beaumont, “that 


of being young. 
Psychology its prese 
make its promises anc 
get", wrote Wordsworth 
en by invitation of the American Psy- 


1 Special address give в 
5 3, 1948. 
chological Association at Boston, September 8, 194: 


every great and original writer in proportion as he is 
great and original must himself create the taste by 
which he is relished."? As psychologists you are 
in the enviable position of having a similar freedom 
to create the taste by which your work is to be 
relished. You can deliberately create the demand 
for what you have learned how to do, after you have 
learned how to do it. Medicine has so often had to 
follow another sequence—surrounded from the first 
by sufferers demanding relief. from pain or disease 
and even with death itself plucking at the doctor's 
sleeve, we have had to find out how to meet an al- 
ready existing demand. In the main the psycholo- 
gist does not work in the atmosphere of cris birth, 
terrifying weakness or the fear of death. Does your 
freedom from such tensions cheat you of a certain 
Since you are 


stern discipline that is salutar 
spared the contagious anxiety of dependent patients, 
will you feel any gratitude for that dispensation? 
What form might such gratitude take? Is it reason- 
able to ask how will you spend this magnificent 
leisure? 

Medicine might naturally envy another conse- 
quence of the relative youth of Psychology—though 
perhaps not for long. The established facts and the 
desirable skills in Medicine have become perplex- 
ingly numerous: medical education is now overloaded 
with the task of imparting so much that is already 
known and known to be valuable. In Medicine, 
for example, morphology plays a relatively larger 
role than I suppose it plays in Psychology, and I do 
not see the analogue in Psychology of the demand in 
Medicine for a knowledge of parasites and other in- 
vading organisms. Your energies, like those of the 
physiologists, can and do go admirably deeper into 
the formulation of theories to explain function. I 
do not think that your tz is the easier: indeed, 
like youth, you have even more occasion for wisdom 


is still within vour control. 


because your cours 
from envy to admiration, the more re- 


To pa 


2 Memorials of Coleorton. Edited by William Knight 
Douglas. Edinburgh, 1937. Vol 2, р. 17. 
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flective physican finds the horizon of the psychologist 
refreshingly wide in its inclusion of man's social 
relationships and his societal behavior. Only re- 
cently has any comparable interest in social medi- 
cine found explicit academic support—the Chair of 
Social Medicine at Oxford. Parenthetically one 
should remember that Social Medicine is not to be 
confused with socialized medicine. You have a 
wonderfully wide expanse ahead in social psychology. 
To an admirable degree Psychology has insisted that 
the trees shall obscure neither its forest nor even its 
horizon. 

No less admirable has been the example set by 
psychologists in one of the general problems of 
Science—the problem of the Observer. If sophisti- 
cation ever can be refreshing, the sophistication of 
the psychologist in allowing for the individual ob- 
server’s reaction time, his inadvertences, his dis- 
tractions as a witness, and his flaws of memory, is a 
refreshing sort of Sophistication, well worth further 
refinement and Spirited insistence. Medicine has 
much to learn from your new contributions to the 
problem of the observer. 

Because Psychology takes experience as well as 
behavior and thinking as its province, it places a 
valuable emphasis upon narrative as well as de- 
scriptive exposition, Possibly the present wealth 
of laboratory tests has led the doctor too far away 
from the narrative form: certainly most of today’s 
doctors know what tests to ask of the laboratories 
better than they know how to elicit really adequate 
histories from their patients. 

From Psychology, Medicine could learn that 
Statistical analysis offers the only scientific correc- 
tion of variables that mislead the naive Suggestibility 
of a prejudiced observer. Phenomena vary with a 
sort of Brownian movement; only statistica] cri- 
tiques will prevent a similar Brownian movement 
among the saltatory little explanations of varying 
phenomena. Not only in the critical interpretation 
of variant data but also in the creative task of elicit- 
ing answers from experiments you are adroit, Medi- 
cine, and particularly Psychiatry, could well look 
to Psychology for skill in designing conclusive ex- 
periments and match your insistence upon the im- 
portance of explicit and predetermined methodology 
in experimental work. I do not happen to believe 
that experimental verification is the only hallmark of 
dependable | scientific hypotheses. Where would 
geology and astronomy be without the alternate test 
of hypotheses the validation that comes from the ful- 


fillment of accurate prediction? But I do happen 


to believe that psychologists have a signal oppor- ` 


tunity to teach doctors by example and by precept 
how to formulate and test hypotheses regarding the 
phenomena of human behavior. 

The late Douglas Singer suggested that in the 
course in Physiology for medical students at the 
University of Illinois, after the physiology of various 
organs and organ systems had been presented, there 
should be at least six lectures on the physiology of 
the organism as a whole. These lectures could 
begin with tropisms, pass to certain patterns of 
instinctive behavior and perhaps end with considering 
the integrative róle of emotions, learning and mem- 
ory. The modest raison d'etre of such lectures was 
the assumption that in addition to the physiology of 
various organs there is truly a physiology of our old 
friend, the organism as a whole, The very novelty 
of that suggestion to most physiologists points to the 
likelihood that Medicine could profit from more of the 
integrative view which you psychologists have long 
taken. Indeed your view has been so comprehen- 
sive that you have accepted irrational behavior as 
part of significant reality. In this you have fur- 
nished Medicine with a splendid example and a new 
Province to explore—]T Say mew because so many 
doctors if given to translate the dictum, “nihil 
humanum alienum mihi puto”, would be disposed 
to render it as “nothing that belongs to the alienist 
do I think of as human." Т should like to see all 
doctors who believe they understood the implications 
of Sherrington’s illuminating title, “The Integrative. 
Action of the Nervous System", reflect for, say, five 
whole minutes on the integrative effect of a knowl- 
edge of modern psychology. 

Not only can Medicine learn from Psychology; it 
already depends on the psychologists for help and 
expects confidently that you will be able to extend 
and perfect this help. 1 refer, of course, to the 
task of selecting medical students and the psy- 
chological testing of patients, When an American 
medical school of not exceptional distinction has to 
select 72 first year students from 1,205 applicants- 
à situation recently described to me—you can realize 
that Medicine is in a position to welcome any aid it 
can receive in the selection of its future practitioners, 
Mvestigators and teachers. Psychiatrists of any 
competence realize that у 


our aid in the appraisal of 
their patients is 


already indispensable. And I 


think you may as well delicately realize that the col- 


laboration of а well-trained psychologist helps to 


an 
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temper and balance the judgment of the psychiatrist 
and so protects him from the possible abuse of his 
highly concentrated power over the lives of others. 

One more contribution of Psychology to Medicine 
deserves emphatic mention: medical eduction is a 
form of education, not a mere initiatory apprentice- 
ship. As Tam convinced that the contribution of 
Psychology to education will be one of the greatest 
benefits it could confer, so I am convinced that quite 
apart from clinical psychology, Medicine will profit 
by the changes Psychology can bring in medical 
education, that extraordinarily intimate blend of 
acquiring knowledge by experience as well as by the 
written and spoken word. We know too little of 
the wisest forms of teaching Medicine. Can you 
help us? 

Now in interprofessional rel 
festly more blessed to be accusec 
to prepare one’s self to receive what the other pro- 
fession may offer. And the task of describing what 
Medicine might be able to contribute to Psychology 
becomes more delicate when T reflect how hard it is to 
st of what Medicine can offer 
and our patients, and 
1 of such advantages 


ationships it is mani- 
1 of giving than it is 


communicate the be 
even to our medical students 
in what short supply we stan 
as might be worth offering you. 

Without doubt the medical profession can draw 
upon a long experience as à profession. So can most 
of the major religions. In neither case 15 mere age a 
guarantee of excellence, though it does suggest 
Besides, long experience is of less import in 
han it would be in a society 
and undisturbed by change. 
{ Psychology increases 
effectiveness, psychotechnologists, 
clinical psychologists and others who apply Psy- 
ıs human activities will increase 1n 
1 status. Indeed problems of train- 
already press upon you. But you 
1 problems, of professional 
of professional be- 
of disbar- 


vitality. 
an adaptive society t 
governed by tradition 
Probably as the application о 
іп range апі 
chology to variou 
numbers and її 
ing and licensure 


will have other professiona 
thical codes, 
[-government, 
ation, of institutional 


organization, of e 
ofessional sel 


havior, of pr к 
certific 


ment, of recruitment, } 
and of your status in society at large. 


Į would suggest that a comparative 
legal, educational and 
1 their methods 


management, 
In such matters 
study on your [X 
religious professional 
of solving given probl 
able value to your 
Rapid growth is not 
or effortless maturing: 


irt of medic L 
associations anc 
ems would now be of consider- 

rapidly growing profession. 
always accompanied by rapid 
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A generation ago Dr. Abraham Flexner set down 
certain criteria for judging whether an occupation 
has attained professional status or not. According 
to his interpretation of the professions: (1) they in- 
volve essentially intellectual operations accompanied 
by large individual responsibility; (2) they are 
learned in nature, and their members are constantly 
resorting to the laboratory and seminar for a fresh 
supply of facts; (3) they are not merely academic and 
theoretical, however, but are definitely practical in 
their aims; (4) they possess a technique capable of 
communication through a highly specialized edu- 
cational discipline; (5) they are self-organized, with 
activities, duties and responsibilities which com- 
pletely engage their participants and develop group 
consciousness; and finally (6) they are likely to be 
more responsive to public interest than are un- 
organized and isolated individuals, and they tend to 
become increasingly concerned with the achievement 
of social ends. 

One aspect of the medical practitioner’s daily ex- 
perience is, I am almost sure, worth passing onto 
you. In the constant obligation to give a prognosis 
as well as a diagnosis, Medicine has an experience {0 
offer whose effect escapes too often the attention it 
deserves. No other professional men seem quite so 
steadily expected to call the turn of coming events 
as are the Doctors of Medicine. This obligation 
has a special effect upon those who meet it. For the 
use of these branches of Psychology that do not 
employ exclusively the experimental method, I 
would think it particularly valuable for you to insist 
on a much more frequent and detailed exercise of the 
faculty of prognosis. Certainly I can testify to the 
sobering and the clarifying effect of this practice in 
the lives of medical men. Nothing else quickens 
one’s interest in the subsequent history of a disease 
and alerts one’s attention to the operating factors 
controlling any single case as does the obligation to 
forecast its future course. From the side of Medi- 
cine I would call the attention especially of social 
psychologists to the heuristic value of the act of 
prognosis. Like betting, prognosis does not con- 
trol the event, but it does increase one's interest in 
all that enters into the final outcome. 

More important, however, {һап the clinician's 
obligation to give а prognosis is his characteristic 
task of discovering, assembling and weighing hetero- 
geneous evidence. You are probably familiar with 
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the remark that performing an experiment is cross- 
examining Nature, but first-rate clinical observation 
is overhearing Nature babbling to herself. No per- 
son of experience would deny that priceless surprises 
may be received by overhearing—hints, suggestions, 
cues so gloriously new that no cross-questioner could 
have imagined them. No doubt that to be a dis- 
covering listener requires exquisite sensitiveness and 
a lovely freedom of imagination. But it is so evi- 
dent that what you know or think obscures and 
limits what you can observe, that I plead with you 
to regard the amazing receptivity of the clinician 
at his best. I plead with you because I believe that 
the greatest handicap to the study of human beings 
is unconscious preconceived notions, Many a 
hypothesis is accompanied by preconceived notions, 
and these may dull our general perceptiveness and 
blind us to the context and the circumstances of the 
event observed. And T plead with you because of 
the defect of your excellent quality of preoccupation 
with hypotheses. You are likely to suffer from this 
preoccupation, for which the clinician’s apparently 
unorganized sensitivenss to ай the circumstancesand 
to the unexpected, is the only safeguard. Young 
Sciences suffer from such Preoccupation, while old 
Sciences profit from contemplating stubborn, dis. 
concerting, unexpected, disorganized facts, 

Clinical experience and responsibility creates а 
unique and ineradicable imprint that deserves your 
attention. It takes no more than a few months fora 
young doctor to acquire a new picture of himself, 
He finds both that he is considered responsible and 
that he is responsible for human conduct and his 
patients’ lives, It is the most unforgetable ey- 
perience. I have wondered sometimes if psycholo- 
gists ever undergo as impressive an experience when 
they are Preparing themselves to deal with human 
beings, Sooner or later, with better. reasons Or 
worse, the young doctor is faced with the responsi- 
bility for a death, or a life of invalidism, that need 
not have occurred, The Greeks knew that there 
were only two kinds of people Who could kill human 
beings with impunity —doctors and judges. So 
grave and at times paralyzing is this bu rden of medi- 
cal responsibility that I would hope that clinical 
psychologists for their peace and freedom of mind 
will never have to face it, but they will none the less 
have its analogue in the responsibility they share for 
the happiness and health of patients, Let them 
realize from early on that an obse 
causes of a symptom is not alwa 


Ive search for the 
enough. They 


л 


may find it wiser, as Whitehorn Says, to find the 
meaning of a Symptom rather than to find itscauses. 

Another implication of dealing with patients can 
be borrowed from the experience of Medicine. Tt is 
none too common in Medicine and it is perhaps more 
prevalent in Psychology than I have had occasion 
to remark. I refer to the opportunity in therapy to 
evoke a patient’s unused or undiscovered potenti- 
alities. Certainly this marks much of the work of 
pscyhologists engaged in guidance апа counseling. 
Such liberation of the energies and enthusiasm of 
others by means of Psychological knowledge can occur 
outside as well as inside the consultation room or the 
hospital ward, and consequently the applications of 
Psychology can have the cheerful atmosphere of 
hygiene and healthy growth, In Medicine, the 
pediatricians have, par excellence, à heartening 


satisfaction in witnessing the vis mediatrix naturae. 
I hope psychologists may know in ever increasing 
measure the delights of linding out how to heighten 
the pleasures of being alive. 

beyond the rest of us qualified te 
what makes for sound 


Perhaps you are 
› learn and teach 
and exuberant living. 

So much for what Medicine might offer to Psv- 
chology. I now come to one point on which I 
question some of the phenomena to be 


observed. in 
the present rapid growth of P 


sychology Quite 
simply stated, I think you have already reached the 
point where the degrees of A.M, and Ph.D. do not 
Provide the breadth or availability of training ap- 
Propriate to the Status that laymen accord your 
practical services, The number of posts opening to 
psychotechnologists Or clinical psychologists. and 
the nature of that work calls for a type of training 
that Society will he likely to accept from other quar- 
ters if you do not anticipate society in the matter. 
What society will Tequire is a form of training and a 
recognizable title that iS a guarantee not of profound 
erudition or exceptional specialized knowledge but of 
reasonable and general competence and good char- 
1 and title comparable to that ob- 
tained as a prerequisite to the 
or engineering, — | doubt 

in research at Present call 
Ph.D. is the he 


acter, a training 
practice of medicine 
Whether the proficiency 
ed for by the degree of 
St training for as large numbers of 
psyc hotechnologists as will meet the rapidly mount- 
ing demand for such services, I simply doubt 
whether research ability of an order appropriate for 
the Ph.D, degree exists on so large a scale, Tf it 
does not and you insist on all students having the 
research training appropriate for teachers and in- 


ar. 
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vestigatiors, the quality of psychological research will 
suffer. Doubtless many students participating in 
well-oriented and well-controlled research work at 
the Ph.D. level might profit from it in some measure 
but the demand is for very large numbers of persons 
with general practicial experience and reasonable 
Not much more than ten per cent of 


competence. 
medical students are capable at any time of excellent 
research work. Yet medical research flourishes. 
Furthermore I doubt if Psychology will be given in 
any university the place it deserves until the uni- 
versity by meeting the need for psychotechnologists 
gets intoa position to feel the strength of that de- 
mand. Tt is the need for doctors, not teachers and 
investigators, that has given medical schools their 
claim on university support. I believe in the Ph.D. 
degree but I think it will certainly be diluted seri- 
if all the psychotechnologists we need are 


ously 
obliged to get it. 
And now ахі 


ли noted what Medicine and Psy- 
chology could offer each other, let us turn to what 


they have in common. 

Like various branches of Medicine that started as 
merely descriptive sciences, later to become pre- 
vecupied with etiology and problems ol causation, 
and at long last turning to what I would call the 
evocative evoking all their knowledge for positive 
health as well as the prevention or alleviation of 
disease, the different branches of Psychology are 
on their way in what seems to me a similar series of 
developments. In putting into effect recommenda- 
tions for the clinical or interne year of training, 
with Medicine the extraordi- 
hospital experience. In the 
quantity of hospital work, in its variety brought out by 
easy and constant comparisons, and in the variety 
of problems posed, the hospital has tremendously 
influenced the teaching and the growth of Medicine 
and its popular support. I would predict a quoe 
result for the interne year on the profession of Ps 
including popular support and understand- 


Psychology will share 
nary stimulus of the 


chology 
ing. 


Nor can one imply that what we have in common 15 
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all satisfactory. We share some defects too. Medi- 
cine and Psychology share a neglect of genetics which 
is perhaps best described by saying that they seem 
to think that heredity is a study of one’s uncontroll- 
able ancestors whereas it is one of the few fields that 
offers any dependable control over one’s descendants. 
Our failure to understand events in Europe is due in 
part to the fact that few in this country seem to 
realize that the greatest losses of the last two wars 
are genetic. Such losses do not affect the past. 
They affect the present and future. When will the 
gene-determined aspects of behavior come in for 
proper attention? In my opinion we grossly under- 
estimate the importance of hereditary factors in 
human behavior, as well as in human medicine. 

And in all humility we must admit to a common 
and a general fault. Both Medicine and Psychology 
should accept their share of the besetting sin of the 
scientific mind, namely that it believes that the equa- 
tion it writes to represent reality contains all the 
T think that the equa- 
C should be written A (plus x or 
C (plus q or 


factors that are involved. 
tion A plus B = 
minus y) plus B (plus 
minus z). Or in more literary and familiar terms, 
“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreampt of in your philosophy." In short, 
we must be forever on the alert for the hidden factors 
We need a feeling 


s or minus r) = 


that may be in our equations. 
for context. 

Lastly, Psychology as well as Medicine must 
realize this inescapable sequence: study discovers 
knowledge, knowledge brings power, power entrains 
responsibility, and responsibility must be prepared 
to survive praise or blame, dependence or passionate 
resentment. One can see this sequence in history of 
physics, from Archimedes to the atomic bomb: study, 
knowledge, power, responsibility. If this is the 
sequence in our knowledge of the physical world, 
can we expect the history of Psychology to follow a 
different course? I think not. It may be a tragic 
history or it may be magnificent. Whatever its 
future may be, Psychology will sooner or later have to 
face the responsibility that comes from power. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF FACTOR 
ANALYSIS: 


L. L. THURSTONE 


University of C, hicago 


ACTOR analysis originated in an epoch- 
making paper by Spearman in 1904, Spear- 

man probably saw important implications in 

that paper but it seems doubtful whether he could 
have realized at that time the superstructure that 
was to be built on his first observations on what he 
called hierarchy, For a quarter of a century the 
journals were full of controversy about Spearman's 
single-factor theory of intelligence, His hypothesis 
and his uni-dimensional methods were extended to 
the n-dimensional case in 1930. In the last seven- 
teen years, multiple-factor analysis has seen a very 
fast development so that even in this short period 
there have been published several thousand papers 
on multiple-factor theory and experimental results, 
Our purpose here is to review some psychological 
implications of multiple-factor analysis and to make 
only incidental reference to the factorial methods as 
such. It is time that we take stock more frequently 
of how the factorial methods are affecting psycho- 
logical concepts, and how these in turn affect the 
development of appropriate factorial methods, It 


should be emphasized that factor analysis is a scien. - 


tific method that must be adjusted to each problem, 
It is not merely a statistical method, and it is not a 
routine that can be applied fruitfully to every corre- 
lation table in sight. 

In the light of a good deal of experience with the 
factorial methods, we should be able to give students 
a few practical suggestions. In the Psychometric 
Laboratory at Chicago, we spend more time in de- 
signing the experimental tests for a factor study than 
on all of the computational work, including the cor- 
relations, the factoring, and the analy: 


8 of the struc- 
ture. If we have several hypotheses about postu- 
lated factors, we design and invent new tests which 
may be crucially differentiating between the several 
hypotheses. This is entirely a psychological job 


with no ¢ omputing, It calls for as much psychologi- 
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cal insight as we can gather among students and 
instructors. Frequently we find that we have 
guessed wrong, but occasionally the results are 
strikingly encouraging. I mention this aspect of 
factorial work in the hope of counteracting the rather 
general impression that factor analysis is all con- 
cerned with algebra and Statistics. These should be 
our servants in the investigation of psychological 
ideas. If we have no psychological ideas, we are not 
likely to discover anything interesting because even 
if the factorial results are clear and clean, the inter- 
pretation must be as subjective as in апу other 
scientific work, 

Another hint for the Student is that he usually 
tries to accomplish Something too ambitious in his 
first factorial studies but that is also typical in the 
formulation of Other thesis subjects. A factorial 
study is more likely to give convincing findings if it 
Covers a restricted domain with only enough meas- 
ures of known factorial composition to serve as a 
linkage between the factors that are already known 
and the factors that we hope to discover or isolate. 

Most of the factorial Studies that have been done 
so far have been concerned with the cognitive do- 
main. Previous work had discovered a number of 
group factors such as the verbal, the numerical, and 
the visual, These were more clearly revealed by the 
more powerful multiple-factor methods. The fur- 
ther breakdown of the cognitive intellective functions 
into Primary factors has revealed that the cognitive 
field represents a large number of functional unities 
or factors. We no longer speak of “the” verbal fac- 
lor as if it were unitary, At least three verbal fac- 
tors are known and several additional verbal factors 
are clearly indicated. One of these verbal factors 
has been denoted V and it represents facility in un- 
derstanding verbal material, Another verbal factor 
has been denoted Word Fluency W and it represents 
facility in finding words to represent restricted con- 
text. A third verbal factor F represents ideational 
fluency with words, There is indication that a nam- 
ing factor exists which is independent of the three 
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that have been mentioned. In some forms of apha- 
sia we seem to be dealing with patients who have one 
or more of these verbal factors intact while they are 
lacking in other verbal factors. Without under- 
standing the differences between the several distinct 
verbal factors, one is at a loss to understand why the 
patient can do certain verbal tests while he fails on 
other verbal tests. This field should be experiment- 
ally investigated more intensively in the light of 
factorial results. 

The ability to memorize has been found to be a 
primary factor that is independent of other cognitive 
functions. Incidental memory seems to be an abil- 
ity that is distinct from the ability to memorize in- 
tentionally. There is good indication that auditory 
memory is not the same ability as visual memory. 

One of the most important of the primary abilities 
is that of visualizing space which has been denoted 
the Space factor S. It is involved in all thinking 
about solid objects and flat objects in space. 

‘The perceptual functions have been broken down 
into a number of distinct primary factors. Among 
the most interesting are those which represent facil- 
ity in perceptual closure in which there are very 
large individual differences. Perceptual closure has 
a battery of visual tests and also in a 
-eight auditory tests that were 
orial analysis. It is a 


been found in 
battery of twenty 
specially designed for fact 
curious circumstance that we do not yet know 
whether the closure factor in visual material is the 
same as the closure factor in auditory material. In 
order to solve that problem, it will be necessary to 
include both visual and auditory tests of closure in 
the same factorial analysis. It will then be interest- 


ing to ascertain whether perceptual closure is a 


primary factor that transcends the visual and audi- 


tory modalities. If so, then closure isa central fac- 
tor that may be of considerable importance In the 
human intellect. On the other hand, it may be 
found that closure is represented by two or more fac- 
tors that are specific for each modality. An exten- 
sive study of perceptual abilities has recently been 
u arold P. Bechtoldt. 
here to summarize all of the 
primary factors that have been identified but only 
to describe the general nature of these findings. | 
When we consider the increasing number of dis- 
tinct functional unities into which the field of cogni- 
tion is being divided, we find that it is necessary to 
ally our notions about general 
r it imperative 


carried out by H 
It is not our purpose 


revise very fundament 


intelligence. Factorial results make 
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that we describe each individual in terms of a profile 
of mental abilities instead of by a single index such 
as the I.Q. 

With further progress in this field we shall have a 
profile for each person with a very large number of 
columns. It is our present belief that if we knew the 
twenty most important primary factors we should be 
able to undertake educational and vocational coun- 
seling with more confidence than at present. Even 
in the present state of knowledge with about ten of 
these factors identified, we certainly can do much 
better in appraising the intellective assets of a per- 
son than by the older methods by which each person 
was described in terms of a single 1.0. 

Factorial work raises interesting questions about 
the general intellective factor of Spearman. Accord- 
ing to his hypothesis, general intelligence is mediated 
by a central intellective factor which he denoted 
' This hypothesis has been the subject of much 


controversy in the last forty years. When the 
multiple-factor methods began to isolate quite a 
number of primary factors in the cognitive domain, 
it looked at first as if the Spearman single-factor hy- 
pothesis would have to be discarded but that does 


not seem to be necessa It was found that the 
primary factors of cognition were positively corre- 
lated. For adults, most of these correlations are 
under +.30. When the positive correlations be- 
tween the primary factors are examined factorially, 
there appear second-order factors, and the most con- 
spicuous of these second-order factors agrees well 
Here we have a clue 


with Spearman’s hypothesis. 
to an interpretation that may unify the early work 
of Spearman and the later work with multiple-factor 
analysis. The interpretation that seems plausible 
at this time is that the primary factors represent 
different kinds of mental facilities such as several 
kinds of memorv, several kinds of perceptual closure, 
several visualizing factors, and several verbal fac- 
tors. These primary abilities may be regarded as 
media for the expression of intellect and people differ 
markedly in the effectiveness with which they can 
express themselves in these different media. The 
second-order factors may represent parameters that 
are more central in character and more universal in 
the sense that they are not determined by the efti- 
The first- 


ciency of each modality or imagery type. 
order primary factors may be regarded as separate 
organs, in a general sense, while the second-order or 
rs which influence 


general factors represent paramet 
the activities of the several organs or primary fac- 
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tors. The general factors may then be expected to 
have no particular locus whereas some of the primary 
factors may eventually be rather definitely localized. 

This attempt to unify Spearman’s work with the 
later multiple-factor work seems to be plausible in 
terms of the findings of recent factorial studies but it 
should not be taken very literally. We can make 
only a tentative sketch of the underlying order at 
this early stage of knowledge of the organization of 
human intellect. If Spearman’s general intellective 
factor is the same as the second-order inductive fac- 
tor, then we can now determine that general factor 
uniquely. That is something which Spearman was 
never able to do. I have Spoken of second-order 
factors in the plural. The reason is that we seldom 
find a single second-order general factor which would 
be indicated by Spearman's original hypothesis, 
Such complications are to be expected with the de- 
velopment of any science and it should not be inter- 
preted as a discredit to Spearman’s early work on 
which all of us have built, 

In introducing our speculation about the relation 
of Spearman’s general intellective factor “g” to later 
multiple-factor studies, we have noted that the pri- 
mary factors are positively correlated. This also 
introduces a conflict between our statistical habits 
and psychological judgment. Some students of fac- 
torial theory bring to this subject their statistical 
habits and they sometimes insist that factors must 
be uncorrelated in order to be meaningful and useful, 
This is a curious situation. We deal all the time 
with meaningful measures that are correlated such as 
height and weight, but when we turn to the mental 
abilities, we are told that we must force them to be 
uncorrelated. Scientific judgment dictates that we 
Teport the correlations between primary factors as 
they are actually found, irrespective of statistical 
convenience. The correlated abilities are repre- 
sented in factor analysis by oblique reference axes, 
That is not so convenient as a coordinate system in 
which all of the axes are at right angles. 

Psychological studies of aptitudes frequently refer 
to such categories as mechanical aptitude, artistic 
aptitude, and musical aptitude. We shall describe 
briefly a current study of mechanical aptitude as an 
illustration of the psychological aspects of factoria] 
analysis. It is rather common to hear mechanical 
aptitude referred to as if it were а single entity but it 
is our hypothesis that mechanical aptitude is a com- 
plex of abilities rather than a single unitary trait, 
It also seems plausible that we are dealing here with 


a rather restricted number of abilities. It is our job 
now to try to discover how many important abilities 
are involved in the complex known as mechanical 
aptitude and what those abilities are. Further, we 
make the hypothesis that mechanical aptitude is 
mostly in the head. It is not uncommon to hear 
this type of talent described as if it were in the finger 
tips, even associated with a certain amount of stu- 
pidity and a willingness to get one’s hands dirty. 
In fact, it is rather common in the public schools to 
send the verbally slow learners into technical schools 
with the idea that if a boy is sufficiently stupid, he 
may become a good machinist. This is one of the 
educational blunders of our generation, It is our 
hypothesis that when a mechanic inspects a piece of 
machinery that is misbehaving, and when he diag- 
noses what is wrong with it, he is using his head and 
only incidentally his hands. Musical talent is also a 
complex that is not confined to finger dexterity. The 
psychological problem in the current study is to dis- 
cover, if possible, what cognitive primary functions 
are involved in mechanical aptitude. If we could 
solve that problem, we might make a contribution of 
importance to education as well as to industry. 

In the current study of this problem, we have 
made some tentative hypotheses which are in turn 
represented by differentiating tests that were spe- 
cially designed for the purpose. One hypothesis 
Which will almost certainly be sustained, as it has 
been in previous studies of this problem, is that me- 
chanical aptitude consists in some large part of the 
space factor S, namely, the ability to think about 
objects in two-dimensional and in three-dimensional 
Space. There are tremendous individual differences 
in this ability to visualize space, and in an educated 
audience we could find a fairly large proportion of 
individuals who, although otherwise gifted, are very 
Poor in this ability. The tests by which this factor 
has been identified all involve the visu 
jects that are stationary. 
cal Problems, one must be 
motion, 


alizing of ob- 
In dealing with mechani- 
able to think of objects in 
Their relative motions have definite re- 
Strictions that are studied in a Separate discipline 
known as kinematics. We might therefore add an- 
other psychological hypothesis, namely, that there 
exist one or more abilities that are revealed in the 
about solid objects in motion as dis- 
m thinking about them when they 
Stay still. Another hypothesis about this group of 
aptitudes is that the ability to remember visual form 
has some part in mechanical aptitude. Still another 
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hypothesis is that the perception of fne detail is in- 
volved. Perhaps one of the most fruitful hypotheses 
is that mechanical aptitude involves non-verbal 
reasoning. 

When a list of hypotheses has been assembled, the 
next step is to invent a set of experimental tests 
which shall be crucially differentiating among the 
hypotheses. When that has been done, the tests 
are prepared and tried out for suitable time limits 
and performance instructions. Then they are given 
to several hundred individuals who are known to 
differ widely in mechanical aptitude. There is no 
need to represent the general population. In fact, 
it is wasteful to assemble a group of experimental 
subjects so as to represent the general middle range. 
It is better to include extremes of all available types 
in the experimental group. It will generally be 
found that all this work requires more time than the 
computational work that follows. | | 

Similar studies should be undertaken in the fields 
of artistic aptitude and of musical aptitude in the 


hope of determining the dimensionalities of these 


fields. It has been our experience that no domain is 
actor study be- 


completely determined in a single f | 
idy raises more psychological prob- 


cause every stu 
his is the natural course 


lems than it answers, but t 
of science. 
When a factorial analysis has been completed, one 
is tempted to try to interpret all of the common vari- 
ance in terms of common factors, but it usually hap- 
pens that some of the factors are indeterminate 
while some of them are clear and easily interpreted. 
It should be pointed out that a factorial study can 
make a major scientific contribution to our under- 
standing of mind, even if it does not аел. to 
identify all of the common factors clearly. f й im- 
portant contribution can be made even if mit опе 
new factor is isolated and psy chologically described 
even if all of the rest of the variance remains an w 
known muddle. Such results depend hes a ыз 
ture that happens to be found in the fecha T tery 
that is assembled to represent a domain, and every 
factor study is in this sense a gamble. FM 
The inheritance of mental abilities has been a 
150 pairs of identical and. fraternal 
were given forty psychological tests, 
and individual perform- 
that the identical twins 
alike than the fraternal twins. 
ecially marked in the visu- 
| that spelling ability 


vestigated on 
twins. They 
including both group tests 


ance tests. It was found 


were more nearly 
Their differences were esp! 
It was fount 


alizing factors. 


was one of the most conspicuous in differentiating 
the identical from the fraternal twins. The ability 
to learn spelling seems to be quite independent of 
most other abilities and it should be investigated to 
determine its relations to the primary factors. 

One of the most important implications of fac- 
torial work is the breakdown of the line of demarca- 
tion between intellect and temperament. It is be- 
coming increasingly evident that these two domains 
are not so completely separated as they have fre- 
quently been assumed to be. For example, the pri- 
mary factors that identify perceptual closure are 
certainly cognitive in character and yet they seem 
to be definitely related to temperamental character- 
istics as well. In this connection the recent work of 
Dr. John G. Lynn is of special interest. He gave 
some tests of primary mental abilities to psychiatric 
patients and he noted in particular those patients 
who were relatively much better gifted in the space 
factor than in the verbal factors. He noted also the 
opposite extreme, namely, those patients who were 
much better gifted in the verbal factors than in the 
space factor. He found interesting differences in 
the symptoms of these two groups of patients. For 
example, he found that among the patients who were 
much higher in the space factor than in the verbal 
factors, there were no hallucinations. This field 
calls for very intensive study so that we may know 
more definitely the relations between the emotional 
symptoms and the relative strengths of the cognitive 
primary factors. Other studies of normal subjects 
have shown indication of temperamental differences 
between those who excel in the visualizing factors 
and those who excel in the verbal factors. 

Factorial work is customarily based оп experi- 
mental populations of several hundred subjects and 
the primary factors are isolated, ordinarily, on popu- 
lations of normal subjects. I should like to suggest 
a parallel form of experimentation that should give 
results consistent with the factorial experiments. It 
is well known that among feeble-minded subjects we 


find occasionally conspicuous cases in which one or 
more abilities remain intact and even of superior 
quality while the subject is otherwise so poorly en- 
dowed mentally that he must have institutional care. 
I believe that significant studies could be made of 
single subjects in order to clarify our understanding 
of the primary mental abilities. For example, a 
single patient might be found who excels on a few 
similar tests while he fails hopelessly on the rest of 


them. Now, the investigator should alter slightly 
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the several tests which the patient can do in order to 
determine just what characteristics must be retained 
in order for the patient to be able to do the task and 
just what characteristics of the test are associated 
with his failures. The investigator would have to 


try a large number of slight variations in the tests: 


in order to be able to draw a sort of psychological 
map, as it were, to show just what the patient can 
do and what it is that he fails to do. If it can be 
assumed that one or a few of the abilities are intact 
in the patient, then we might be able to determine 
from the successive performances of a single patient 
just what each primary factor involved, The re- 
sults should then be verified factorially by a study of 
normal subjects. Iam calling attention to this type 
of inquiry in order to show again the intimate rela- 
tions between factorial experiments and psychologi- 
cal hypotheses. We must not regard factor analysis 
merely as a toy for the Statisticians to play with, 
It is a scientific method that should be useful in test- 
ing hypotheses in experimental, clinical, and social 
psychology. 

To emphasize this point in another way, we may 
consider the task of interpretation of factorial results, 
When T found some years ago that there were two 
verbal factors in the battery that had been analyzed 
factorially, I was curious to know what these two 
verbal factors were like psychologically, T played 
Solitaire with these tests, and I introspected for each 
test to see what was going on in my own mind when 
I did the two kinds of tests which were to be differen- 
tiated. Then I found what should have been obvi- 
ous at the start, namely, that one kind of verbal test 
required the subject to produce the words, sometimes 
without regard to their meaning, whereas the other 
kind of test required the subject to understand the 
words that were presented to him. These were the 
factors V and W which have since been verified in a 
number of factorial studies. Last summer, the 
ideational fluency factor F was differentiated in the 
Same manner by Calvin W, Taylor. When a fac- 
torial study is under way we are always eager to 
complete the computational work so that we can 
begin the more interesting job of Psychological in- 
terpretation, which is the goal of the factorial study. 

It is my conviction that the domain of tempera- 
ment can be clarified by factorial studies in a manner 
analogous to the studies by which the primary fac- 
tors of cognition are being identified. Most of the 
tests of temperament are really not tests at all. They 

are only questionnaires in which the subject controls 


the answers completely. It would probably be very 
fruitful to explore the domain of temperament with 
experimental tests instead of questionnaires. Most 
psychologists would probably regard the early work 
of June Downey as obsolete and possibly as repre- 
senting a false lead. It is my belief that she had the 
right idea to investigate temperament with experi- 
mental methods rather than with questionnaires. 
It would Probably be fruitful to return to that lead 
but it would not be necessary to limit such inquiry 
to handwriting as the medium. 

As a cross between Cognition and temperament, 
it might be Profitable to make a factorial experi- 
mental study of symbol association with response 
time recorded separately for each subject and for 
each symbol association, The several tests might 
Consist of specified types of association to be made 
by the subject in response to the stimuli. The readi- 
ness with which the Subject makes a specified kind 
of associational Tesponse would constitute his score 
ina test. A factorial Study of the results might be 
very revealing, and it would not be surprising if the 
factors so determined would have intimate relations 
with both intellect and temperament, 

Some of the implications of recent factorial work 
are of educational significance. A factorial study 
has been made with seventy psychological tests that 
were given to several hundred five-year old children. 
Since most children at that age cannot read, it was 
necessary to design all of the tests in pictorial form. 
The results of that study indicated essentially the 
Same primary menta] abilities that have been found 
among high schoo] Students and adults. "The mental 
profiles of five-year old children show the same great 
variation as adults, The number factor in children 
of this age seems to be more inductive than in adults 
So that it can be called quantitative thinking. It 
Seems to be possible to identify the Space factor in 
children even at the age of three or four. For ex- 
ample, if a very young child shows interest in jig- 
Saw puzzles, one can probably make the inference 
that he is a good visualizer. Tt certainly is evident 
that young children are capable of more complex 
reasoning than we ordinarily give them credit for. 
As adults, we are 50 accustomed to the verbal me- 
dium that we are likely to misjudge the reasoning 
powers of young children who have not yet developed 
adult vocabulary. The frequent early development 
of quantitative thinking at the kindergarten age 
makes one question the 


r current practice of delaying 
Instruction in arithmetic unti] а later age, 
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One of the important educational problems in the 
first few grades is that a certain proportion of chil- 
dren have difficulty in learning to read. In many 
cases this difficulty does not seem to be associated 
with low intelligence, but it seems to be more spe- 
cific. Studies have been initiated in order to relate 
the mental profiles at the kindergarten age with sub- 
sequent performance in reading. There is a possi- 
bility that the methods of teaching reading should be 
adjusted to the mental profiles of the children. If 
it should be found that children of different mental 
profiles profit by different methods in teaching read- 
ing, then the same type of problem can be raised at 
all subsequent ages. It may be specially important 
to adjust the teaching methods at the early ages to 
the mental profiles of the children. 

Since the primary mental abilities have been iso- 
lated as functionally distinct, even at the kinder- 
garten age, one naturally raises the question of differ- 
ential growth in the primary factors. It is still a 
question of fact whether children differ markedly in 
the rate of development of the different primary fac- 
tors. If there are great individual differences in the 
primary mental abilities themselves, it would not 
be surprising to find that there are also individual 
differences in the rate of growth of the different fac- 
tors, Besides the possible individual differences in 
rate of growth, we already know that some factors 
mature much sooner than others. Perceptual closure 
seems to mature at the age of nine or ten, so that there 
are no differences between nine-year olds and adults 
in mean performance. The verbal comprehension 
factor V probably matures more slowly than any of 
the others. The growth of verbal comprehension is 
difficult to appraise because the estimation of this 
factor is more influenced by schooling and experience 
than some of the other primary factors. Instead of 
worrying about the constancy of the и ы ш 
probably find ourselves worrying — he rela 

constancy of the profile throughout the life e аст ` 

It is one of the most common questions about pri 


mary abilities whether they can be trained, and the 
у affirmative. Оп the other hand, if 
in one of the primary abil- 
ities and if they are given the same cers pe vim 
ing, it is to be expected that although z a ш 
improve, their difference will hednereas a үт та 
ing. Even though the more P pro i я 
training than the less gifted, it is of course 8 у 


agreed that training opportunities should be 38 
a 1 as possible. A full year’s curricu- 


answer is in the 
two boys differ markedly 


nearly universa 


lum has been prepared for kindergarten children by 
which the primary abilities are trained in a large 
number of games that vary from day to day. It is 
not unlikely that similar training material for the 
primary abilities will be introduced for the later years 
in the school curriculum. 

In educational and vocational guidance it has been 
the practice to find by trial and error those tests 
which are diagnostic for different curricula and for 
different occupations. With increasing knowledge 
of primary abilities it may be expected that job 
analyses will be made in terms of these abilities. 
When jobs are so described, the selection tests can 
be prepared rationally instead of by crudely em- 
pirical methods and we shall then predict with con- 
fidence that the selection tests will have validity for 
the jobs. The same reasoning applies to the more 
complex fields of vocations and professions. We 
shall then have rational vocational guidance instead 
of trial and error search for valid tests for each job. 

Mental profiles have been determined for over half 
a million high school children in Chicago and it has 
been found that all possible combinations occur in 
the profiles. The records show many hundreds of 
interesting case histories. A boy who was a poor 
reader was considered to be a dunce by his teachers. 
His mental profile showed that he had the highest 
score on Space and Reasoning, and high scores in all 
otherfactors except the verbal factor V. His teach- 
ers changed their attitudes when they saw that his 
handicap was quite specific. An amusing case was 
a girl who talked herself out of a number of situations 
involving truancy and misbehavior by fantastic but 
plausible stories. When her lies were eventually 
discovered, it was also found that her mental profile 
was very low in all factors except one, namely, verbal 
fluency. If the profile had been seen earlier, her 
teachers would have been warned about the possi- 
bilities of such a strange profile. It requires often 
considerable insight of the examiner to relate the 
mental profile to the circumstances of each case, but 
there is no question but that the profile is more help- 
ful than the I.Q. in the interpretation of educational 
and behavior problems. 

We shall conclude with a few implications of fac- 
tor analysis for social psychology. The complex of 
social attitudes on current political issues, both in 
domestic and international relations, could be in- 
vestigated as to its principal dimensions. One of 
the writer’s first papers in factorial theory was a 
crude attempt to isolate the blocs in a legislative 
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body by the voting records of its members. That 
problem can be investigated by the so-called ob- 
verse factor methods in which correlations are de- 
termined between persons instead of between tests. 
An obverse factor analysis is now being made by 
James W. Degan of the voting records of the Su- 
preme Court judges. The object is to ascertain by 
analytical methods whether the voting records show 
consistent factors among the Judges that determine 
their votes. Such a finding would indicate the ex- 
tent to which their votes are determined by legal 
reasoning and the extent to which their vote 
determined by political philosophy or expediency. 
The study promises to be of some general interest, 

The whole problem of race differences is reopened 
by the factorial results. Since the races differ phys- 
ically, it seems plausible that they also differ in cog- 
nitive and temperamental traits. It this should be 


S are 
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found to be the case, it would not necessarily imply 


that they differ markedly in intellectual level. Tt 
may be expected that they differ in average mental 
profiles both in the primary abilities and in tempera- 
mental profiles. If such differences are found, they 
may eventually be capitalized in t 
individual differences within any | 
appraised as a national г 


1€ same way that 
»opulation can Бе 


sset. 

I have tried to review some of the implications of 
recent work on multiple-factor analysis with special 
reference to its contributions in | The 
factorial methods have been in other sciences 
with some interesting findings but we are concerned 
here with the use of these methods in psychology. 
My final remark js that the factorial methods will 
be fruitful in the advancement of psychology only 


in so far as we use these methods in close relation to 
psychological ideas. 


sychology. 
applic 
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ion on which the 


PON this, the first ос 
members of the newly formed Division of 
Childhood and Adolescence of the Ameri- 

ociation are exposed to the 


can Psychological 
custom of addresses from retiring divisional presi- 
the wish that a 


dents, it is appropriate to expre 
long series of papers may be initiated which will ex- 
press a growing interest and substantial accomplish- 
ment within our field. 

It is my purpose to examine some of the current 
conceptions of the personality of young children in 
the light of modern research, and more particularly, 
the implications of erroneous conceptions that have 
aching effects in determining policy and prac- 


far r 


tice with children. А 
Many discussions of child personality found in 


textbooks in general, abnormal, and social psychol- 
ogy are written from an adult point of view by per- 
had little contact with children. 
Many of the statements made seem to be projections 
backward upon the child of concepts that seem nec- 
essary for the author's conception of adult behavior. 
In the main, the impression given is that the young 
‘child is passive, delicate, unusually subject to shock 
and trauma, and responsive to all possible stimuli. 
For instance, some advocates of the frustration ag- 
ion hypothesis picture the child as а passive 
vho reacts when he is blocked and who ex- 
to the amount of frus- 
But when it is assumed 


sons who have 


gres 
person v 
pends energy in proportion 
tration. So far so good. n ae 

all 2 «ve activity in young children is the 
that all aggressive acti у М, Е Mies 
outcome of frustration, the active display 9 energy 
which is the most fundamental characteristic of a 
‚ is denied, and docility and 


living organism activity о 
passivity аге attributed to the young child as nor- 


mal. 
This is also the pur 


analytic teaching about ¢ ANS: 
he is, not because of inadequacy in his makeup or 


training, but because of a traumatic experience. 


Since this experience cannot be found in the present, 


port of much of the psycho- 
children. ‘The adult is what 


Address, September 9, 1947, Division on 


1 Presidential : $ З 
nce of the American Psychological 


Childhood and Adolesce 
Association. 


it is pushed back into an earlier period. When it 
cannot be found there, it is pushed still further back. 
Thus, the trauma of adolescence moves back into 
late childhood, then into early childhood, then into 
infancy, then to birth, and then into the fetal period. 
The only place left for trauma is conception. 

The analytic and case history literature abound 
with instances of traumatic and dramatic episodes 
that are presumed to affect later development. But 
if the data do not support this view, there is an easy 
out since such episodes can be repressed and still 
function, if it is assumed that the child remembers 
everything. Thus, Symonds (28) in citing the Lan- 
dis study (/7) reports correctly when he says: “Little 
children who are the recipients of sexual advances 
from adults usually have no memory of them,” and 
quotes Landis in a footnote to the effect that only 
three out of 295 individuals reported such incidents 
as occurring before five years. But Symonds (28, 
р. 232-33) goes on to say: 


They become deeply repressed. However they may 
later cause personality disturbances and grievous 
conflicts which are difficult to manage. Likewise 
almost any traumatic or painful experience of child- 
hood is rapidly forgotten, which means it is re- 
pressed. Children seldom remember the extreme 
dangers encountered in early childhood, the extreme 
punishments which they received, the accidents 
which befell them. Where such memories persist 
these are not usually the really dangerous, harmful, 
painful experiences; it has been found that they 
represent screen memories which protect one from 
the memories of really traumatic events.” 


Recently Ribble (22) in her book on The Rights of 
Infants has emphasized the infant’s need for security 
and affection and traces almost every tvpe of mental 
urbance in infancy and early child- 


and physical dis 
hood back to lack of affection. So extreme are her 
statements that almost every review in scientific 
journals has pointed out many misinterpretations of 
established fact. For the understanding of chil- 
dren, Ribble would substitute love and affection. 
id only 


Such conclusions make little difference if r 


by scientific workers competent to judge the evidence 
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for themselves; unfortunately, however, the book has 
become a Gospel among social workers who in one 
instance, took the children out of home management 
houses by citing the Ribble generalizations, even 
though all the objective evidence obtained by medi- 
cal examinations and the case histories of the former 
children showed excellent health and good adjust- 
ment as did also the scientific studies published on 
this problem. Policies of many years’ standing with 
demonstrated successful outcomes in terms of child 
behavior went by the board almost without protest. 
Not long ago a social agency discussed seriously 
whether or not infants should be kept temporarily in 
an institution for several months for examination 
and study prior to adoption, on the ground that life 
in an institution for one or two months would make 
the infant insecure and cause later personality diffi- 
culties. No one seemed aware of the fact that in 
ordinary homes children are sometimes away from 
loved ones for months without serious consequences 
and that adoption itself forces new emotional attach- 
ments which are readily made by infants. 

In the otherwise excellent study of children’s 
paintings by Alschuler and Hattwick (2), an example 
of another error is found. In the first volume, many 
adult characteristics are read into children’s paint- 
ings by making symbolic interpretations in terms of 
adult values. Thus, it is said that the child’s use 
of browns and reds and yellows which are “smeary” 
indicate his concern with eliminative processes, and 
a little later on a somewhat similar statement is made 
about the child’s use of green. When the statistical 
material in the second volume is examined for vali- 
dation of these generalizations, no attempt to check 
the use of various colors against the children’s elimi- 
native habits is reported. 

At a recent panel discussion another error was 
made. А participant talking on jealousy described 
the situation of the jealous child as like that in which 
a husband tells his wife that he is bringing a new wife 
into the home, expatiates on her desirability and asks 
his wife to assist in preparing for the new wife's com- 
ing. While this analogy has obvious dramatic quali- 
ties, it is far from a good description of child һеһау- 
ior. There is little evidence that marked jealousy 
on the arrival of a new member of the family is fre- 
quent. However, the evidence available has been 
plaved up in the practical literature and jealousy 
quite appropriately ascribed to an unwise distribu- 
tion of affection. 

But a young child is not like an old wife who has a 
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whole series of attitudes reinforced by memory and 
by experiences tied in with the moral, social, and 
institutional systems of a monogamous society. Nor 
are the neighbors’ valuations of conduct—so essential 
in the situation faced by the wife—present in the 
young child who reacts more specifically to the situa- 
tion and less to the complex of background factors. 
Which, then, is the more tender, the wife who has 
been socially sensitized or the young child who has 
not? 

Various generalizations on the personality of the 
infant and young child which follow from these im- 
pressions and interpretations can be made: (1) In- 
fants and young children are essentially passive re- 
cipients of stimulation who display little energy or 
activity on their own; (2) are very delicate and ten- 
der, and have little capacity to resist or survive and 
are especially sensitive to lack of affection to which 
they cannot adapt for even short periods; (3) are 
unusually susceptible to and carry the effects of 
traumatic episodes indefinitely; (4) carry forward all 
their memories and experiences, which later come out 
to plague them; (5) in their behavior and the prod- 
ucts resulting, are subject to all the implications and 


values that inhere in adult reactions in similar situa- 
tions. 


In contrast to these views of child nature, scien- 
tific findings which lead to a more accurate picture 
may be considered. These can be grouped under 
several heads: the child as an energy system with 
high capacity for self repair and selectivity; the child. 
as a persistent personality 


stem with high capacity 
to resist deformation, stress, and trauma; and the 
child as a mechanism that meets life not as a store- 
house or filing cabinet, but as an active system en- 
gaged in transforming input into ошо. 

In living animals with their ca 
about, life and 
ena. 


icity to move 
activity are closely related phenom- 
c The inactive organism is dead. А live animal 
15 an active center for transforming food into energy 
and stimulation into activity. 
is more active than the older. 
at a higher rate, 

high motility and 
hours. 1 


The young organism 
rone, and expends energy 
Given normal conditions of health, 

activity characterize the waking 
To produce inactivity, it is only necessary 
to cut down the food intake for a period long enough 
to outlast the first increase in motivation, When 
intake is thus cut, children adjust by becoming 
lethargic and inactive. When normal food levels 
are restored, energy expenditure increases, 


Insight into the child’s effectiveness as an energy 
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system can be gained from a study of the energy 
maintenance process in both animals and humans. 
Brody (6) in his recent book on Bio-Energetics has 
brought much of this literature together. With in- 
crease in size, maintenance cost in terms of energy 
becomes greater, because more effort is necessary to 
push the weight around. In younger children with 
low body weight and slight mass in comparison with 
the mechanism available for motion, energy can be 
expended at a very high rate at a low cost to the 
organism. Thus, as size increases, more energy is 
needed for maintenance and less is available for both 
growth and work. While no studies over a long span 
of years under comparable conditions have been 
made of the activity level of humans, the animal 
studies indicate that with growth and increase in 
body size, total activity lessens. Casual observa- 
tions together with informal checks covering all ac- 
tivities in the attempt to measure total energy out- 
put make it seem clear that as an energy expending 
mechanism the infant and young child are very 
eficient. But if measurement is made in terms of 
direction of output, i.e. effect iveness in accomplishing 
of work, the results are not so fa- 
The child’s energy expenditure 
ured, whereas that of the older 
In fact, skill consists 
Thus in terms 


a particular piece 
vorable to the child. 

is essentially unstruct 
worker is highly disciplined. 
largely in doing more with less effort. | Д 
of the energy available, the young child is not tender 
or delicate. He is so lively and active that he tends 
ar out the inferior adult. As adults we look 
But in terms of total energy 
to be gained at the 


to we 
upon growth as gain. 
growth is loss. Efficiency seems 


cost of energy. | 
„stem the child 


Asan energy Sys p 
parts which work together as а func- 


Within the system asa whole, and even 
t is composed, there is 


is composed of many 


interrelated 


tional unit. 


within the parts of which it i5 ‹ Me 
much opportunity for compensation and adjustment 


in order to meet external stress and strain. This 
readily demonstrated for the body 
the great organ systems as 
evices by means of which 


principle can be 
as a whole and for any of 
well: it is one of the basic d à 
life is maintained in the face of an environment. 
Not only is there capacity for compensation and 
i i 0 tremendous capacity for self- 
age occurs. Within limits, this is 
all living systems- Evidence indi- 
li-repair decreases with 
Nouy (2!) investiga- 
1, it was found that 


adjustment, but als 
repair when dam 
also a property of 1 
cates that this capacity for se 
age. For example, in the de 
tions of the rate at which cuts hea 


in the ten year old child cuts heal twice as fast as in 
the twenty year old, in whom they heal three times 
as fast as in the sixty year old. Thus, in the ten 
year old child the healing rate is six times that of the 
sixty year old. If these results can be generalized to 
other processes and extrapolated, it would appear 
that a physical shock or trauma to produce the same 
amount of deformation in a ten year old would have 
to be twice as severe as that for the adult, and six 
times that for the sixty year old. 

As evidence against this view, the great sensitivity 
of the young child to drugs and toxic substances of 
various types might be cited. This, however, seems 
to be much more a function of the mass of the body 
than of its reactiveness as is shown by its variation 
with differences in weight in species and individuals 
and in the use of simple linear conversion formulae. 
Infants and young children, however, show very 
quick recovery rates from the drugs given in doses 
appropriate to their weight. Similarly, they recover 
quickly from toxic effects and from illness. 

Students of the physical effects of birth, while em- 
phasizing the rigor of the birth process for the child, 
also stress the tremendous capacity of the infant to 
withstand the shock. It has been said that for the 
normal infant, the physical shock of being born is 
about the equivalent to an adult being thrown out of 
a third story window. Yet normal infants take this 
shock in their stride, without serious after effects or 
bodily difficulties. 

Being prematurely born should constitute a 
trauma of the first magnitude, not perhaps physi- 
cally, but certainly psychologically if generalizations 
of the type made by Ribble and the psychoanalysts 
are correct, because of the forced separation of the 
infant from its mother well in advance of the ap- 
propriate time. Yet a substantial literature in 
chology shows that 


anatomy, physiology, and p 
prematures cannot be distinguished by any criteria 
whatever from full term infants after nine months in 
most cases, and after eighteen months in all cases. 
Another characteristic of a living system is the 
selective character of its reactions to the environ- 
ment, that is, the manner in which it preserves its 
essential unity by choosing that which fits the sys- 


© tem, and neglecting or rejecting that which is not 


congruent. This is also a protective device that 
enables the child to insulate himself against un- 
wanted stimulation and to resist shock and trauma. 

Are the infant and young child more or less delicate 
than older persons? If this problem, thus far studied 
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to only a limited degree, were analyzed in terms of 
healing times, repair rates, recovery from illness, and 
the rapidity with which lost function is regained, in 
mv opinion the results would be very favorable to 
the infant and young child, not quite so favorable 
to the adult, and much less so to the old person. 
Children have an amazing capacity to survive in 
the face of the various demands made upon them. 
By and large, most life processes look toward the 
preservation of the young in preference to the older 
organisms. 

But there is also a more direct answer to this ques- 
tion. What do the scientific studies, carried on over 
а span of vears, reveal with respect to the persistence 
or non-persistence of personality traits? If the 
personality of the infant and young child is so deli- 
cate, it should be modified ea ily and show great 
change from year to year and over a period of years; 
if it is a system that resists deformation and main- 
tains its integrity, it should show less change with 
time, and the changes, when and if they occur, should 
be consistent with the original personality, 

With the cumulation of data on children as a result 
of many years’ observation in modern centers, this 
problem is being attacked for a wide variety of traits 
and trait patterns, in addition to the many studies 
of the persistence of intelligence which on the whole 
Support the view of stability, 

Baby biographers of the older days (12, 25) noted 
the emergence of individuality in infancy and em- 
phasized the persistence of temperamental or per- 
sonality traits. Woolley (30) described Agnes, a 
little girl who showed the Same personality pattern 
of aggressive behavior from ages two to five. Studies 
on groups of children are found in the more recent 
literature. Cushing (&) found persistence in persev- 
eration, Washburn (20) in smiling, Brackett (5) in 
laughter, and Bayley (4) in crying. Green (1) 
found persistence for group play and Loomis (18) for 
social contacts, Jersild and Markey (13, 15) found 
conflict behavior similar over à year's time. Stuts- 
man (27) Studying 140 preschool children for three 


consecutive vears found high consistency in ratings 
on traits and in profile patterns. In the McGraw 
study (19), Johnny and Jimmy maintained personal- 
ity differences as long as they were studied, Allport 
(1), studying his own son, found that the prognosis 
of personality development at four months of age 
tended to be borne out at two later ages. Gesell (9) 
showed movies of five children at ages one and five 
to trained observers who ranked the children on 


fifteen behavior traits, including energy, demeanor, 
ascendance, social responsiveness and the like. Out 
of 75 rankings, 48 coincided, 21 were displaced by 
only one rank, 5 by two ranks, and 1 by three ranks. 
He concludes that this shows the prophetic character 
of the first year’s behavior traits. 

In the study by Sanford, et al (24), a restricted 
sample of children was studied over a three-year 
period on an unusually wide variety of personality 
variables. To quote: 


“The results analyzed indicate that, in general, 
subjects do tend to be consistent in their behavioral 
manifestations over the th ree 


ar period to a degree 
that approaches st 


atistical significance, (average r 
equals .33). Subjects who rate high as compared to 
their fellows, on опе of the 


variables present in 1937 
also rate high in 1938 and in 1939. On the other 
hand, the Present coefficients of consistency are not 
large, and it is clear that subjects vary considerably, 
in standing on the different variable 
to another. How much of this v; 
the fact that subjects actu 
is due to the unreliability of the measures cannot be 
determined from our data.” (р, 236) 


iation is due to 
ally change and how much 


Roberts and Fleming (23) 
and change in personality 
college, and post-colleg 
women whose life 
four years of cont 


analyzed the persistence 
patterns in the pre-college. 
ge periods for twenty-five 
histories were obtained through 
act with a college advisory service. 
In each case, some nucleus of traits persisted 
throughout the whole period of observation, In each 
there was also some fluctuation in traits. Although 


the whole persistence was greater than fluctuation. 
the amount varied from с 


treme, one woman sho 
traits, whereas at the 


še lo case. At one ex- 
wed 85 per cent persistent 
other, one woman had only 26 
per cent persistent traits. For the group as a whole 
the percentage of persisting and fluctuating traits 
Was in the ratio of three to two, Of the twenty-five 
Women, sixteen showed more, six showed an equal 
amount, and three showed less persistence than fluc- 
tuation, 

This morning Dr, Kinder (/6) reported а study of 


15 infant chimpanzees ranging in age from one year 
four months to four ye 


ars three months, each studied 
live times over three and a half years. She si 
“Characteristics appearing at 


the earliest ages 
studied have remained relatively constant over the 
three and a half уе: 


ars as shown by high statistical 
retest reliability.” ‘There was also evidence of highly 


ow ~ 
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specific and constant social relationship for certain 
pairs. 

The most extensive study of persistence over a 
long span is that of Neilon, who followed up the in- 
fants for whom Shirley (26) had written detailed 
personality sketches based on her extensive studies 
of them from birth to two years. Neilon, who had 
not seen these sketches, studied as many of these 
children as could be located 16 years later with a 
variety of personality tests, and a standardized inter- 
view on attitudes, interests, and activities. In addi- 
tion, she interviewed each mother, and had both 
mothers and fathers rate the children on a wide vari- 
From this data a lengthy personality 


ety of traits. 
sketch was written for each at the age of 18 years. 

The original Shirley sketches were then carefully 
checked against the Neilon sketches to eliminate any 
overlapping factual statements. 
sketches of adolescent 
among 


obvious cues or 
Ten judges then matched five 
girls with the sketches of six infant gi 
Five judges matched ten 


which were the same five. 
sketches of adolescent boys with thirteen infant 
sketches which included the same ten. For the girls 
there was less than one chance in a million that the 
mean of the ten judges in matching five versus six 
cases would equal or exceed 3.2. For the boys there 
5 chances in 100,000 that the mean of 
rsus thirteen cases 


were only 
tive judges in matching ten ve ca 
would equal or exceed 2.6. By any statistical 
method the matching was very far above chance. 
Analvsis showed much greater ease of matching for 
some children than for others 'Thus, it becomes 
clear that. personality characteristics persist in an 
individual over а period of time, in this instance at 
least 16 years from infancy to adolescence, and that 
some personalities are readily identifiable after 
presumably because of a greater 
uniqueness of personality pattern than are others. 
As with the earlier studies, this study supports the 
principle of the consistency rather than the incon- 
sistency of personality traits. | В 

It is one of the paradoxes of our modern discus- 
sions of personality that those who are тозї арн 
upon the responsiveness of the personality to shoc : 
and trauma are also those who believe most strongly 
that the individual is a vast storehouse of persistent 
memories which underlie his subsequent behavior. 
How the contradiction between changing personality 
and permanent memories is to be resolved is not 
t us turn to the literatu 


more 


a period of time, 


1 Le re on memory and 
clear, Le 


learning in young children. 
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The studies of learning and memory in young 
children show results that are similar to those ob- 
tained on older persons (3), namely, a rapid forget- 
ting rate unless there is restimulation and overlearn- 
ing. Young children show tremendous repetitive 
activity and much over-learning rather than marked 
superiority in retention itself. Some superiority in 
young children might be expected from priority in 
learning and lack of interference. 
that memory for both nonsense and meaningful ma- 
terial increases with age. 

Pertinent to the problem of retention is the 
amount of experience young children have. Al- 
though most adults assume relatively slight amounts 
of stimulation and response, the evidence obtained 
in studies of young children is quite the reverse. The 
mass of impressions crowding in, and the number of 
specific responses made within a single day, and the 
number of potential memories created even in a short 
For instance, studies on 


But results show 


period is tremendous. 
language development show that four-year-olds 
speak as many as ten thousand words per day, which 
multiplied by 365 for the year begins to reach astro- 
nomical figures. Studies of social contacts of young 
children reveal hundreds of teacher-child, and child- 
child contacts within a relatively short period of 
time. Ina reasonably stimulating environment, the 
sheer quantity of interrelations tends to be over- 
powering and raises a question how out of such a 
mass of material, specific items can be retained. 

Not often considered in connection with child 
memories and traumatic episodes is the literature on 
the learning of skills, in which control groups and 
checks for retention have been used. On the whole, 
most of these studies have yielded negative results 
for continuation of skill at the terminal practice 
level. Even within a short time there is substantial 
loss. These results have been somewhat discourag- 
ing, particularly to those who expect to train and 
find an intact result years later. Unless there is 
occasional practice to keep a particular skill or ac- 
tivity alive by occasional practice, it tends to regress 
or drop to a low level. In those instances, such as 
the Jersild and Bienstock (/4) experiment on the 
persistence of musical skill after an interval of two 
1 theory in terms of sensitization and implicit 


year: 
practice г 
vironment is developed to account for the differences 


s a result of musical stimulation in the en- 
in the two groups. In actual life in contrast to ex- 
perimental situations, the child who learns to swim 
early, tends to swim much more than the child who 
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learns late and thus maintains superiority. The 
learning literature not only indicates the child’s 
enormous capacity to forget, but also shows that 
much forgetting is quite complete, 

Additional light is thrown on the problem of the 
persistence of personality traits by a whole group of 
studies not often considered in connection with the 
problem of personality organization. These also 
show failure to retain new modes of behavior and 
adjustment in which training has been given. I refer 
to the follow up studies of deliquent behavior, 
of which the most striking example is that of Glueck 
and Glueck (70), who found extraordinarily high 
proportions of recidivists when €very case that had 
been through guidance clinics and juvenile court 
treatment was followed up. This discouraging 
result, however, should only give us pause; on the 
whole, after their curative and remedial treatment, 
these children had to return to their old environ- 
ments in which all the factors Which produced the 
original delinquency were still operative. 

While many stimulating and brilliant researches 
have shown the possibilities of modifying social be- 
havior by measuring the child's responsiveness to 
his group, giving intensive training apart from it, 
and then measuring his responsiveness on his return, 
few checks for retention are seldom made, Hence, 
no one knows how long, subsequent to training such 
modifications will persist without reinforcement, If 
the personality is a selective System operating on its 
environment in accordance with a principle of con- 
gruence, care must be taken in interpreting the ef- 
fects of such experimental or training procedures, 

The implications of the foregoing view are reason- 
ably clear. Instead of being a passive and receptive 
organism, the young child is a Personality system 
that functions as a unit in its present environment. 
Available in the present is an energy mechanism 
Which, because of some degree of organization, is 
selective in relation to its environment. Of the 
countless experiences in an almost continuous round 
of stimulation and response, some are retained and 
incorporated into the System, while ve 
lost and lost permanently. 

How, then, 


ry many are 


are {һе temporary experiences dis- 
tinguished from those which are transformed Írom 
the situation into the 
vidual? How 


internal system of the 
is the developmental stream of 
personality manifestation modified? For temporary 
experiences, the response is related quite directly to 
the stimulus and is determined by 


indi- 


the valences 
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within the situation. With more permanent modi- 
fications, the effects produced within the organism or 
by the organism on the external environment may 
have little or no relation whatever to the intensity of 
stimulus or the immediate valences which function 
merely as cues to set off a response which thenceforth 
goes on its own course, Т hus, the personality 
achieves a type of inner organization which becomes 
more and more powerful with the passage of time, 
and which frees the personality to a greater and 
greater degree from the dominance of the situation. 

If this principle holds, a traumatic experience 15 
not really an episode but an event which modifies 
the stream of organism-environment relations. ‘The 
factors which make an experience traumatic for one 
child and not for another are precisely those which 
determine the permanence or impermanence of 
memories. In order to modify the stream of or- 
ganism-environment relations there must be reitera- 
tion, i.e. a mechanism similar to that which produces 
overlearning in the case of a skill or memory must be 
present. It then becomes important to examine 
the environment for recurring stimulation and the 
individual for manifestations of an internal process 
that can exercise а "carrier? function, which operat- 
ing again and again, will keep alive the sub-systems 
of response which are crucial in personality organiza- 
tion. Suchan internal mechanism is found in speech 
and the symbolic Processes which are universally 
used by those responsible for children to control and 
educate them and by the person himself either 
overtly or implicitly to fix and control his own be- 
havior. While Some research has been done on 
these controlling functions, when used on others little 
has been done on the devices by means of which the 
individual controls himself, — 

Tn my opinion, promising opportunities for future 
research lie in the analysis of the organism-environ- 
ment relation in terms of the repetitive and reitera- 
tive phenomena occurring within the constant stream 
of stimulation and response that serve to keep skills, 
experiences and memories alive and which make of 
certain experiences, traumatic episodes. The fol- 
lowing suggestions as to possible devices may be 
made: 

1. The Jamily story. Many of the young child’s 
experiences occur under conditions in which they 
are observed by others and become the occasion ОЁ 
family stories. Thus, in one family one child be- 
haved bravely and another їп cowardly fashion 1n 
the face of a fearsome Situation. The story of 
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Mary's fear and Johnny's bravery was told again 
and again in their presence; in fact, the children 
came in time to ask that the story be told. Here is 
not only a reinforcing mechanism but also one that 
sets up an expectancy with regard to future behavior. 

2. Consistent presentation of attitudes and roles. In 
the recent study by Child, et al. (7) of children’s text- 
books and personality development, an environ- 
mental factor that involves reiteration was located. 
By analyzing a large number of school readers avail- 
able to children, it was found that characteristic atti- 
tudes were consistently presented. Thus, the school 
readers regularly presented the boy as active, seeking 
adventure, and achieving, and the girls as sociable, 
kind, timid, and relatively uncreative. Although no 
similar analysis of consistent emphasis and values 
which parents and associates put upon certain types 
of stimulation and behavior has been made, it seems 
clear that such analysis would reveal similar factors 
operating. : 

3. Allention gelling devices. Another type ol re- 
iteration may be found in the child’s accounts of his 
own experiences in order to secure attention. Ina 
brief moment of high excitement all others turned 
to him. Why not recapture it by retelling? If the 
audience responds all well and good, if not, the child 


blocked from overt expression can turn to silent 


speech and fantasy. Here again will come reinforce- 


ment and expectancy. | 
4, Return again and again to experiences because of 


their incompleteness. Actions cutting the child’s ex- 
perience short may bring an experience out of its 
background and cause its repetitive behavior. The 


mother’s unsatisfying answer to a question about sex 
answer to other questions 


in comparison to her direct І 
again and again to the 


may cause the child to return 
A child told not to touch a gas stove 


away from it, while another shown 
how to operate the valves, quickly lost interest. 

5. Persistent problem of adjusiment. In the Al- 
schuler and Hattwick study of Painting and Person- 
ality, Aileen who had a continuing adjustment prob- 
lem, made paintings for many years with a common 
element, which apparently had a symbolic relation 
to the problem. "uw 

6. Group expectancies and roles. M ithin а group 
of children, roles are assumed by individuals who 
thereafter are expected by the group to take these 
roles on subsequent occasions. In time persistent 


patterns of behavior in terms o ectan 
emerge. Here are reiterative relations which force 


question. 
could hardly keep 


f group expectancies 
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conformity because of their recurrence and which 
mold personality. 


CONCLUSION 


The personality of young children is frequently 
misrepresented because of views based on adult be- 
havior which project back upon the child-adult char- 
acteristics. Common types of misrepresentation 
are: (a) the child is passive and responds to all the 
stimulation to which he is exposed without action or 
selection on his part; (b) the child is so delicate and 
tender that he must be protected at all costs, and 
must have exceptional amounts of love, affection, 
and security: (c) the child carries forward all his 
memories and experiences to later behavior, and is 
particularly affected by so-called "traumatic" epi- 
sodes or single intense experiences. 

In contrast to these, the following picture of the 
system is presented: (a) The 


child as a personality 
child is an active energy system that responds se- 
lectively to its environment and neglects as well as 
takes in many stimuli; (b) the child has substantial 
capacity to withstand stress and strain, and recovers 
quickly from deformation and has great capacity for 
self-repair and readjustment; (c) the child lives in 
the moment rather than in the past or future. What 
affects him must somehow or other get into the field 
of forces in which he is reacting; (d) the child for- 
gets much of what he experiences and carries forward 
as mental and behavior equipment only that part of 
his experience which, because of reiteration has re- 
and (e) because the stream 


ceived unusual emphas 
of stimulation and reaction in the normal young 
child is tremendous, the quantity of experience had 
within even a short time far exceeds that which per- 
sists. 

Personality becomes organized around certain 
nodal points or experiences which have received 
particular emphasis and much reiteration. As ex- 
amples of reiterated factors that give particular ex- 
periences significance were mentioned: (a) the oft- 
repeated family story which fixes behavior and 
(b) repeated environmental 
simulation consistent in attitude and role; (c) ac- 
counts of experiences which because thev attract 
the attention of others are repeated either aloud or 
silently; (d) the return again and again io incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory experiences; (e) persistent 
problems of adjustment which force symbolization; 


creates expectancies: 


(f) group expectancies which create roles that are 


assumed again and 
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The child, then, is not a simple passive creature 
molded exclusively by external forces; he is very 
much a creature in his own right, moving through 
his own experiences and creating his own world. 
This is not to deny the value of nurture in creating 
the best possible world for children, but to plead for 
a study of the child as he is rather than to use him 
as a convenient locus for images which fit adult con- 
ceptions and convenience, 

What I have said might be interpreted as indicat- 
ing that personality traits are unmodifiable, and to 
deny the value of good nurture. 


Such is not my 
view at all. 


What we need, it seems to me, is a much 
more complete approach to the problem of persistent 
and fluctuating traits and characteristics with an 
analysis of all our data in terms of a span of time. 
When this is done we will locate the factors that 
produce modifications and find that change is orderly 
and consistent. We will move away from emphasis 
upon the traumatic episode, which is but another 
instance of what Е. B. Holt called the “great white 
flame” theory of behavior. By locating in the 
stream of stimulation and response the recurring fac- 
tors which are subject to control, we will be able to 
guide the process of growth and development more 
effectively and improve the adjustment of all chil- 
dren. We not only need to know how /o cre 
environment for children; once cre 
know how fo maintain il. 


"ale a good 
ated, we need to 
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A CHECK LIST OF FACTS ABOUT JOBS FOR USE 
IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 


New York University 


HERE is one grave weakness in the present 
training of many psychologists who work in 

the field of vocational guidance. Most of 

them are reasonably familiar with the administra- 
tion and interpretation of tests. Many of them 
have had some training in the techniques of inter- 
But few of them have had adequate prep- 
in the area of occupational information. 
ation on the potential 


viewing. 
aration 
The result is a serious limit 
effectiveness of their work. 
Obviously, no one can be a walking encyclopedia 
of facts about jobs. No one can know everything 
that any one of his clients may need to know before 
selecting a particular vocational objective. 
Preparation of vocational psychologists should not 
consist of heroic feats of memorizing innumerable 
ails that may soon change. 
in the vocational interview, an 
»ologist must review with 


occupational det 

But somewhere 
effective vocational psycl 
his client the important facts which may and should 
affect the client's decision about the occupation un- 
der consideration. These facts include information 
about necessary and desirable aptitudes and interests. 
They also include much, much more. 

It is the purpose of this article to provide the 
psychologist with a convenient check list of im- 
portant facts about jobs. This list may be used in 
any vocational guidance interview, or in preparation 
for such an interview, to make sure that the client 
and counselor have not overlooked important con- 
aot measured in the testing room. If 
the check list reveals a need for information not in 
the possession of the client or counselor, that in- 
formation should be obtained before any decision is 
recommendation made. Even the 
non-directive couselor is not relieved of the responsi- 
bility of helping his client to check his insight against 
the cold hard realities of employment opportunity. 
Effective vocational guidance requires both insight 
and foresight, as plenty of disillusioned clients can 
now testify by hindsight. A А 

The sources of occupational information are well 
Occupational Information by C. L. 


siderations ! 


reached or any 


described in 
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Shartle (Prentice-Hall) and, will not be discussed 
here. Shartle’s book should be a basic text in the 
preparation of all vocational psychologists. 


CHECK LIST 

Not all of the following questions apply to all 
jobs, but the counselor will find here most of the 
important topics to consider when discussing any 
occupation with a client. These questions have been 
adapted from the basic outline for occupational 
studies prepared by the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, and used in the preparation of the 
Occupational Abstracts published by Occupational 
Index, Inc., at New York University. 


EMPLOYMENT PROSPECTS 


Are workers in demand today? Is employment 


in this occupation expected to increase or decrease? 


NATURE OF THE WORK 


What is the work of a typical day, week, month, 
year? What are all the things a worker may have 
to do in this occupation, the pleasant things, the 
unpleasant things, the big and little tasks, the im- 
portant responsibilities and the less glamorous de- 
tails? 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Аде. What are the upper and lower a limits for 
entrance and retirement? 

Sex. 15 this predominantly a male or female oc- 
cupation? Are there reasonable opportunities for 
both? Is there any more active demand for one 
than for the other? 

Height and weight. Are there any minimum or 
maximum requirements? What are they? 

Other physical requirements. e 
measurable physical requirements, e.g., 20, 20 v 
freedom from color-blindness 
hearing, physical strength, etc.? 

Aplitudes. Has there been any research on apti- 
tudes required, e.g., minimum or maximum intelli- 


Are there any other 


ion, 


average or superior 


gence quotient, percentile rank on specific tests of 
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mechanical aptitude, clerical aptitude, finger dex- 
terity, pitch discrimination, reaction time, etc.? 

Interests. Have any vocational interest tests 
been validated against workers in this occupation? 

Tools and equipment. Must these be supplied to 
the worker at his own expense? What is the aver- 
age cost? 

Legal requirements. 
quired? 


Is a license or certificate re- 
What are the requirements for getting it? 


UNIONS 
Is the closed shop common or 
so, what are the requirements for entrance to the 


union? Initiation fees? Dues? Does the union 
limit the number admitted? 


predominant? If 


DISCRIMINATION 


Do employers, unions, or training institutions 
discriminate against Negroes, Jews, others? 


PREPARATION 


Distinguish clearly between what is desirable and 
what is indispensable. 

How much and what kind of preparation is re- 
quired to meet legal requirements 
standards? 

How long does it take? 
does it include? 

Where can one get a list of approved schools? 

What kind of high school or college Program should 
precede entrance into the professional 
What subjects must or should be chosen? 

What provisions, if any, are made for apprentice- 
ship or other training on the job? 

Is experience of some kind prerequisite to en- 
trance? 


and employers’ 


What does it cost? What 


school? 


ENTRANCE 
How does one get his first job? 
examination? 
ing a union? 
agencies? 


By taking an 
By applying to employers? By join- 

By registering with employment 
By saving to acquire capital and opening 
his own business? How much capital is required? 
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ADVANCEMENT 


What proportion of workers advance? To what? 
After how long and after what additional prepara- 
tion or experience? 


What are the related Occupations to which this 
may lead, if any? 


EARNINGS 


What are the most dependable average figures on 
earnings by week, month, or year? 

What is the range of the middle 50%? 

Are earnings higher or lower in certain parts of 
the U.S. or in certain branches of the occupation? 


NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS 
Are the workers evenly 
In proportion to 
certain areas? Where? Why? 
Can a person practice this occupation anywhere 
that he may wish to live? 


Do conditions in small towns and rural areas differ 
materially from those in urban centers? How? 


distributed over the U.S. 
Population, or concentrated in 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


What do workers Say they like best and dislike 


most about their jobs? 
Are hours regular or irregular, long or short? 


Is there frequent overtime or night work? Sun- 
day and holiday work? 


What about vacations? 
Is employmen 


| t steady, seasonal, or irregular? 
Does one 


earn more or less with advancing age? 
Is the working lifetime shorter than average, е.5., 
professional athletes? 


Are the skills 
pations? 

Is the work hazardous? 
occupational diseases? 


acquired transferable to other occu- 


What about accidents; 


In comparison with other occupations requiring 


about the same level of ability and training, in what 


Ways is this one more or less attractive? 


PUBLICATION OF DATE OF RECEIPT OF MANU- 
SCRIPT BY JOURNALS IN PSYCHOLOGY 
AND ALLIED FIELDS 


DONALD G. PATERSON 


University of Minnesota 


T present, journals in psychology and allied 
fields differ with respect to the practice of 
publishing with an article the date of re- 

ceipt of the manuscript. Sixteen journals do not 
follow the practice, two followed the practice at one 
time and later discontinued it, and eight journals 
now follow the practice.* š 

Whether or not a given journal follows the prac- 
tice is dependent upon the policy adopted by each 
editor. The policy being followed by a given editor 
probably means in most cases that no particular 


attention has been given to the question. 

Instead of addressing a query to the editors in- 
volved, it was believed to be more important to 
ascertain the views of contributors to the journal 
literature. It is assumed that they are those best 
qualified to present general views on the issue. To 
this end, a brief questionnaire was sent to 231 con- 
tributors? asking each to respond as follows: 


1 The writer is indebted to Dr. Kenneth MacCorquodale 
Seminar in Recent Literature at the 
information compiled in Novem- 
ber 1947 concerning the practice currently followed by the 
various journals. The members of the seminar are: Sam E. 
Baden, W. Grant Dahlstrom, Lt. Col. Clark Hosmer, Elmer 
John, Robert L. Jones, Philip Kriedt, Abraham Levine, 
Hjalmer Rosen, David L. Russell, and Irving Simos. | 

2 The following sixteen journals do not follow this practice: 
Psychol. Bull., J. abuorm. soc. Psychol., Psychol. Monogr., 
Amer. chologist, Occupations, J. educ. Psychol., J. con- 
sult. Psychol., Educ. psychol. Measmt., J. clin. Psychol., ib. 
Orthopsychiat., Character and Pers. и Opin. Quart., 
Psychosom. Med., Appl. Psychol. Monogr, 1 sychometrika, and 
Je educ. Res. Two journals followed the practice at one time 
and later discontinucd it, namely, Psychol. Rev. and Person. 
J. (formerly J. Person. Res). The following cight journals 
follow thi. practice, and in the c ol cach journal, the volume 
number and the year in which the practice was begun is 
given in parenthesis: Genet. Psychol. Monogr. (Vol 1, oi 
(Ped. Sem. and) J. gen. Psychol. (Vol. 39, 1923 А 
Psychol. (Vol. 40, 1928), J. exper. Psychol, (Vol. x a 
} те Hist, (dl. 1, 19200, eel. (Uo. d sed 
comp. physiol. Psychol. (Vol. 23, 1937). and J. appl. Psychol. 
(Vol. 27, 1943). 


3 The sample was derivec 


and members of his 
University of Minnesota for 


і by selecting names of contributors 


1. My attitude toward the practice of publishing 
date of receipt of manuscripts is: Strongly favor ....; 


Favor ....; Does not make any difference $ 
Do not favor ....; Strongly disagree with the prac- 
HCE куз 


2. My attitude as to whether or not the question 
“То publish date of receipt" or “Not to publish date 
of receipt” is an important question is: Very impor- 
tant ....; Important ; Of little importance 
....} Not important at all .. 

3. Reasons for attitudes I have checked are: .... 


per cent return without any follow-up. The results 
are given in Table 1 in the form of a scatter table. 

Four-fifths of the authors favor or strongly favor 
the practice of publishing date of receipt (81.1 per 
cent). Only 3.2 per cent do not favor or strongly 
disagree with the practice with 15.7 per cent express- 
ingan attitude of indifference. Furthermore, nearly 
two-thirds (63.507) believe the issue is important, 
whereas 30.0 per cent believe it is “Of little impor- 
tance." Only 6.5 per cent believe it is “Not impor- 
tant at all.” 

Since the evidence of what contributors desire is 
so overwhelming, one may well ask, Why have all 
editors not followed the practice initiated in 1926 
and adopted promptly (between 1926 and 1928) by 
such influential journals as Amer. J. Psychol.; Psy- 
chol. Rev., and J. exper. Psychol.?” The answer is 
to be found in the data of the present study since 
eleven present or past editors of journals following 
the practice and fifteen present or past editors of 
journals not following the practice responded to the 
Their returns are included in Table 


questionnaire. 


to recent issues of a number of different types of psychological 


and adding a large number of psychologists known 


journals 
to the writer to be among the more productive contributors 
to psychological literature. Anyone desiring a list of the 


231 contributors may obtain it from the writer 
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1 because they were sent the questionnai s if they 
were contributors. Their returns, however, when 
tabulated separately follow a different pattern than 
is found in Table 1. 
followed the practice tend to favor it. The editors 
not following the practice tend to be in less agree- 
ment among themselves but, on the whole, tend not 
to favor the practice. 

Edited comments from some of the editors follow- 
ing the practice are: “Establishes priorities of ideas 
or work. hibits publication lag;" "Makes clear 
that the editor is adhering to order of receipt;" 
"Protection to author;" *Date is an aid to the his- 
torian;" "Important for morale." 


"The editors who follow or have 


“А few authors 


Table 1 
Relation between opinions as to “Desirability of Publishing Date 
of Receipt of Manuscripts" and opinions as to the 
“Importance of the Issue” 


OPINION TOWARD DESIRABILITY OF THE PRACTICE 


OPINION TOWARD р 
IMPORTANCE È эы Total 
OF ISSUE 
7 Ре 
Ко. | Cont 
Very important 40 40 18.4 
Important 2 50 46 '98 45.1 
Of little impor- | 2 1 23 35 4 |65 | 30.0 
tance 
Not important 2 11 1 14 6.5 
"Total 4 3 34 86 90 217 100.0 
Per Cent 1.8, 1.4 15.7 39.6 41.5100.0 


fear being scooped, so publishing date 
minds at rest." 


sets their 


Edited comments from some of the editors not 
following the practice are: “I am willing to trust the 
editors to be fair and to allow them freedom to 
schedule in terms of economy;” “As a contributor, 
I have confidence in the fairness of editors, 
editor, I would not like to start this pract 
"Question of priority in psychology is seldom of im- 
portance;" “I doubt if the cost justifies the prac- 
tice;" "I never could see a valid reason for 1G" «er 
have never known a case where a question of priority 
in research has been raised;" and “I feel that ii 
eliminates a lot of misunderstanding if dates are not 
included so the authors are not aware of when other 
papers were received.” 


Edited comments from contributors who do not 
believe date of receipt should be published are: *] 
can't see апу good reasons for or against the prac- 
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tice;” “Ideally science is a cooperative enterprise; 
practically, it can be. Priority claims are incon- 
sistent with the ideal and its attainment; “We 
assume the editors will use good and fair jüdgment;" 
“Have never known of the information being used 
when it was present nor needed when it was absent;" 
“Editors should not be shackled by restrictions of 
any variety;" "I assume the honesty of edito 
and “There are no priority problems in psychological 
research at present." 


Edited comments from a small number of an 
avalanche of supporters of “date of receipt" are pre- 
sented here, grouped roughly in terms of content: 
“Enables, reader to give credit to investigators when 
two announce discoveries but one, usually a profes- 
sor, gets priority and the other, usually a graduate 
student, must wait longer for publication; “I want 
to see ‘the little man’ get his chance. The lid will 
blow in high places unless this perfectly fair practice 
is followed ;” “It means a great deal to me to be as- 
sured that no favorites are being played;" “Keeps 
pressure on editors to be efficient and fair;" *Icam- 
paigned for this as far back as 1926;" “In the old 
days, an editor's personal manuscripts and those of 
his friends were given immediate publication and 
carried no date;" and “A check on editorial discrimi- 
nation.” 

“T like to have a public check on editorial delay;” 
"I favor an open and above-board policy about 
everything" “Protects author's priority; “It gives 
all readers a check on lag;" C 


"Publication lag 15 
markedly different in differe 


nt journals. Tf all jour- 
nals printed dates of receipt a contributor could bet- 
ter determine where to send an article for quicker 
publication." 

“Protection of writer ag 


| ainst charges that he 
omitted, deliberately or othe 


rwise, references or other 
work, bearing on the subject, which, however, came 
out only after 


receipt of original mss.;" “Protects 
and 


and Improves the historical record of research;" 

When questions of priority 
generate a good deal of heat. 
to end controvers 


in discovery occur they 

A factual record helps 
“If an author has submitted 
an article toa journal with a one year lag in publica- 
tion and in the meantime lectures on its content, а 
clever and quick person may publish the content as 
his own in another journal with shorter lag. I know 
of such instances;" and “Tt helps a researcher estab- 
lish completion of publishable materials as an aid to 
gelling supporting grants, When a committee оп 
grants is favorably disposed, but still wavering, evi- 


DATE or RECEIPT 


dence that a paper has been accepted as of a given 


date may produce favorable action. This happened 


to me recently." 
SUMMARY 

1. The practice of publishing with an article the 
date of its receipt was begun, in 1926, in Gen. Psy- 
chol. Monogr. This practice spread immediately to 
three other journals. To date only eight journals in 
psychology and closely allied fields follow this prac- 
tice. Two began the practice and later discontinued 
it whereas sixteen do not follow this practice. 

2. In an attempt to determine how contributors to 
journals in psychology and allied fiekls feel about this 
question, a brief questionnaire was sent to 231 con- 
tributors. A total of 217 returns was received. 
This is a 94 per cent return without use of follow-up 


letters. 
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3. Four-fifths of the contributors responding fa- 
vored or strongly favored the practice. Nearly two- 
thirds believed the issue to be important or very 
important. 

4. Analysis of responses of past or present editors 
of journals following the practice and of those not 
following the practice suggests that the former are 
acting in line with the expressed wishes of the vast 
majority of contributors whereas the latter are out 
of step with their contributor-constituents. 

Edited comments of both groups of editors and 


edited comments selected to reflect the range of 
views of contributors are quoted. These give a word 
picture of the reasons for and against the practice. 

6. The statistics as gathered and the comments as 


quoted will provide editors with a guide to the pulse 


* of opinion of contributors to our journal and mono- 


graphic literature on this one specific issue of publica- 
tion policy. 
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THE SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT OF 1948 

The country is preparing for another draft. 
Machinery is being set up to register young men be- 
tween 18 and 26, and to induct a portion oi them for 
21 months of active military duty. With experi- 
ences, sometimes unhappy ones, under the Selective 
Service Act of 1940 still fresh in memory, representa- 
tives of military services, government agencies, and 
scientific associations have been meeting in Washing- 
ton trying to plan procedures to make the new law 
work for the best interests of the whole nation. 
How the law will influence the continuity of scien- 
tific work and the flow of students into the Sciences 


has been one of the major concerns in these dis- + 


cussions. 

A major purpose of the new law is to have a group 
of men prepared for military duty if rapid mobiliza- 
tion becomes necessary at some time in the future. 
In the event of such mobilization, most scientists 
would serve either as civilians (in industry, in re- 
search, or with the armed services), or as commis- 
sioned officers. The best preparation of most of 
these men for future mobilization is, therefore, scien- 
tific work and not military drill. 

In writing the law, Congress gave at least partial 
recognition to this reasoning by including a policy 
declaration “that adequate provision for national 
security requires maximum effort in the fields of 
scientific research and development.” Congress fur- 
ther authorized the President to defer any scientist 
whose activity “is found to be necessary to the main- 
tenance of the national health, safety or interest.” 
Blanket deferment of scientists (or any similar cate- 
gory) is, however, not allowed; cach person must be 
considered individually. 

However the provisions of the act work out, psy- 
chologists will probably be treated in the same way 
as other scientists. Every draft I have seen of a 
definition of scientists or of a statement concerning 
their relation to selective service includes psycholo- 
gists in the list of scientists. 

Since draft quotas will be small for the next few 
months; since some provisions are made for the occu- 
pational deferment of scientists; and since many of 
them are exempt because of previous military service, 
there is fair reason to believe that few scientists will 
be inducted within the next few months. Efforts 


can be made to see that these few are used in fields 
related to their scientific specialties. 

The act will not immediately affect college stu- 
dents. The first induction date will not occur until 
after the opening of the fall term. The law provides 
that any full time college student who is ordered to 
report for induction during an academic year can 
have this induction postponed until the end of the 
academic year or until he leaves or is dropped from 
college. 

In considering the possibility of deferment for the 
entire college period (which the President has the 
authority to direct), the representatives of scientific 
societies who have been involved in these discussions 
have almost unanimously agreed that it would be 
unwise to defer science students without deferring 
students in other fields. If selective service pro- 
cedures continue for several years, the effects of 
diverting into scientific fields a large number of stu- 
dents whose primary interests lie elsewhere might 
profoundly change our future educational and cul- 
tural patterns, 

The Selective Service Act of 1948 is a temporary 
measure, limited in operation to two years. Never- 
theless, its provisions are important for the future. 
The Selective Service Act of 1940 was also a tem- 
porary measure. But it was extended and served 
for the induction of millions of men for World War IL. 
If selective service continues for some years to come, 
the act of 1948 may well be the law under which 
inductions continue tobe made. Therefore in estab- 
lishing procedures for the present, it is necessary to 
consider how they will work over a period of years. 
It is also necessary to consider the precedents they 
will set in case of full mobilization and a possible 
national-service law. Unfortunately, from the 
standpoint of making long-range plans, this is an 
election year. Long-range planning may be im- 
possible until some time in 1949. For the present, 
draft quotas will be small, college students will be 
deferred until next summer, and the effects of the 
Selective Service Act on American science will not 
be great between now and June, 1949, After that 
date, the effects will depend upon the policies that 
can be established within those months. 
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The Twelfth International Congress of Psychology 
was held at the University of Edinburgh July 23-29, 
1948. Thesetting was inspiring—the historic Castle 
on its rock above us, the gray stone, rather grim 
buildings, the gay Princes Street and the austere, 
old quadrangle of the University. The weather as 
usual in Scotland was temperamental—rain and cold, 
followed by warmth and some sunshine. The ap- 
pearance of the sun seemed to be an event to the 
natives, for an enterprising local reporter attempted 
a Gallup poll of the members as to their opinion of 
the sudden change in the weather. 

The Congress was opened on the morning of the 
23rd by an address of welcome by the Vice-Chancel- 
lor of the University and a reply by the Permanent 
Secretary. Then followed the presidential address, 
entitled “Scottish Psychology since Hume." The 
President, Professor Emeritus James Drever, was ill 
and could not attend any of the meetings. His ad- 
dress was, therefore, read by his son, Professor James 


Drever, Jr. 

There were thirty-eight s 
sessions running parallel ап 
full and three half days. 
the fields of psychology. The sessions included 
symposia on Prefrontal Leucotomy, Group Ten- 
sions, Parental Unconscious, Psychology in Govern- 
ment Work, and Primary Social Attitudes. : 

In addition to the papers there were three evening 
lectures: “La préfiguration dans les données senso- 
rielles, de notre conception spontanée du monde 
physique” by A. Michotte, Challenge to Experi- 


mental Psychology" by F. C. Bartlett and * Ameri- 
can Psychology To-day” by H. S. Langfeld. 

A dinner was given to seventy members of the 
Congress by the Secretary of State for Scotland in 
the banquet room of the Castle. There were also 
two receptions, one by the Vice-Chancellor of Edin- 
burgh University and one by the Lord Provost 
(mayor) of Edinburgh, and a garden party which 
was held in the grounds of the hostels. At the Lord 
Provost’s reception there was singing and Highland 
dancing, including the famous sword dance to the 
music of a bagpipe- _ 

There were 658 persons in attendance, 451 mem- 
292 men and 159 women) and 207 associates 
They were distributed 
America (U. S.) 61; 


essions, with four to five 
d distributed over three 
The papers covered all 


bers ( 
(78 men and 129 women). 
according to countries as follows: 


Austria 1; Belgium 21; Brazil 3; Canada 4; Ceylon 1; 
Chile 1; China 2; Denmark 8; Egypt 17; Finland 3; 
France 33; Germany 9; Great Britain 378; Holland 
24; Hungary 6; India and Pakistan 29; Italy 6; Jugo- 
slavia 1; Luxembourg 1; Norway 12; Poland 4; 
Portugal 1; Roumania 1; South Africa 2; Spain 2; 
Sweden 17; Switzerland 5; Syria 2; West Indies 3. 

The International Committee met twice. The 
following members attended: H. Piéron, Wynn 
Jones, Mario Ponzo, L. L. Thurstone, Leonard Car- 
michael, Wolfgang Kóhler, Stefan Baley, T. H. Pear, 
A. W. Wolters, Henré Wallon, Jean Piaget, David 
Katz, Gustav Kafka, R. H. Thouless, F. C. Bartlett, 
A. Michotte and H. S. Langfeld. 

The members who have died are: F. Aveling, Ch. 
Blondel, E. Bonaventura, B. Bourdon, J. McK. Cat- 
tell, Ed. Claparéde, R. Dodge, H. Foucault, P. Janet, 
J. Jastrow, F. Kiesow, O. Klemm, K. Koffka, K. 
Lewin, F. Leuba, W. McDougall, C. S. Myers, P. 
Ranschburg, F. Seracky, C. Spearman, I. Spielrein, 
W. Stern and M. F. Washburn. 

The new members elected are: R. Anderberg 
(Upsala), J. Elmgren (Goteborg), R. Meili (Zurich), 
J. Nuttin (Louvain), R. Knight (Aberdeen), D. W. 
Harding (London), F. MacNeill (Manchester), G. 
Humphrey (Oxford), J. Drever, Jr. (Edinburgh), F. 
Banissoni (Rome), A. Marzi (Florence), D. Lagache 
(Paris), G. Poyer (Paris), M. Debasse (Strasburg), 
P. Fraisse (Paris), J. v.Allesch (Góttingen), Th. 
Erisman (Innsbruck), С. Révész (Amsterdam), F. 
Buytendijk (Utrecht), J. Germain (Madrid), J. I. 
Lasago (Havana), E. Mira y Lopez (Rio de Janiero), 
H. Cantril (Princeton), O. Klineberg (Columbia), 
В. F. Skinner (Harvard), D. Wolfe (Washington), 
E. Tolman (California), D. Marquis (Michigan), C. 
Graham (Columbia), M. Viteles (Pennsylvania), N. 
Mäki (Helsinki), V. Coucheron-Jarl (Oslo), A. Luria 
(Moscow), R. Bujas (Zagreb), T. Vana (Praha). 

H. S. Langfeld will continue as Permanent Secre- 
tary and J. Piaget was elected Assistant Secretary. 

It was voted unanimously to hold the Thirteenth 


International Congress at Stockholm in the summer 


of 1951. 


The succ 
efforts of Professors Godfrey Thomson, James 


r, James Drever, Jr.and their local Committee. 
H. S. LANGFELD. 


ess of the Congress was due to the untiring 


Dreve 
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Douglas McGregor, formerly head of the depart- 
ment of psychology at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has accepted the presidency of Antioch 
College. 


Leo P. Crespi of Princeton University has taken 
leave of absence to become Chief of Opinion Surveys 
for the Office of Military Government in Germany. 
Communications to him should be sent to ICD- 
Opinion Surveys OMGUS (Rear) APO696-A, 


Walter N. Durost, director of the division of re- 
Search and test service of World Book Company 
since 1937, has been appointed associate professor 
of educational measurement in the School of Educa- 
tion, Boston University. He will continue with the 
company as test consultant. 

Roger T. Lennon, who has been with the publish- 
ing house of Declan X. McMullen as general manager 
Since 1946, will succeed Dr. Durost at World Book 
Company. 


Ray Bixler, now with the Minnesota Psychiatric 
Institute, has accepted an assistant professorship in 
Clinical psychology at the University of Louisville, 


Maurice L. Farber, formerly of New York Uni- 
versity, has joined the staff of the University of Con- 
necticut as assistant professor. 


William D. Turner has been appointed dean and 
professor of social relations at the School of Social 
Work of the University of Pennsylvania, 


James W. Bagby, Jr. has been appointed a Lieu- 
tenant for duty as a psychologist in the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He was formerly in private practice, 


William Н. Angoff of Purdue University has ac- 
cepted a position with the Naval Research Program 
at Long Island, New York. 

Emmy A. Berger, formerly of Vassar College, has 
accepted the position of project director with the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics at the Uni- 

'sity of Michigan. 


Arthur Burton, formerly of Willamette University, 
is now the chief Psychologist at Agnew State Hos- 
pital, California, 


Frank J. Harris of Purdue University has accepted 
à position with the Division of Commissioned Offi- 
cers, U. S. Public Health Service. 


Irwin Katz of Stanford University has accepted a 


position as assistant professor at the University of 
Buffalo. 


Richard W. Kilby has accepted a position as assist- 
ant professor at San Jose State College. [Те was 
formerly at the University of Denver, 


Irving Lazar of the University of Pittsburgh has 
accepted a position as instructor at the University 
of Rochester, 


Ewing Lakin Phillips has accepted a position of 
assistant professor at George Washington Univer- 
sity. He was formerly at Macalester College. 


The University of California at Los Angeles has 
announced the following changes in the staff of the 
department of Psychology: Roy M, Dorcus asked to 
be relieved of his administrative duties as chairman 
of the department, апа Marion А. Wenger has been 
appointed to succeed him, Richard Centers of Rut- 
gers University, James F, T, Bugental of Ohio State 
University, and John S. Helmick of Stanford. will 
join the staff in the fall, 

During the two Summer sessions of 1948, the fol- 
lowing visiting professors offered courses in their 
Specialities: Tames C. Coleman, Harry F. Harlow, 
Thomas W, ‘Harrell, Daniel Katz, Fred S. Keller, E. 
Lowell Kelly, Howard S, Liddell, and Karl Zener. 


Norman Munn addressed the Australian Branch of 
the British Psychological Society on the topic. 
"Current Trends in American Psychology," on 
July 23 in Adelaide, South Australia, 


The U.S. Nay 


y Electronics Laboratory announced 
that summer 


appointments as consultants had been 
accepted by 7, с, R. Licklider of the Psycho- 
Acoustics Laboratory at Harvard and Abraham 


Pepinsky of the department of Psychology at Haver- 
ford College, 


Carlyle Jacobsen, dean of the division of health 
Sciences, State University of Iowa, and Leo B. Barte- 
Meier, associate professor of psychiatry at the Wayne 
University College of Medicine, have been appointed 
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to the National Advisory Mental Health Council. 
This body of six leading medical and scientific au- 
thorities on the study, diagnosis, or treatment of 
psychiatric disorders advises and makes recom- 
mendations to the Surgeon General on matters re- 
lating to the activities of the Mental Hygiene Divi- 
sion of the Public Health Service. 


The Committee on the Clinical Training of Psy- 
chologists of New York, with Simon H. Tulchin as 
chairman, has announced that fellowships for the 
academic year of 1948—49 have been granted to B. S. 
Alimena of Fordham, Mrs. A. J. Davidson of City 
College of New York, Mrs. N. D. Fieldsteel of 
Teachers College, Columbia, and M. Handler of 


New York University. 


The Illinois Association for Applied Psychology 
will meet in Chicago, Illinois on October 20, 1948. 
For information, write to Milton A. Saffir, Secretary, 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago 2, Illinois. 


1947 subscribers to Clubs A and C of APA journals 
have recently received Applied Psychology Mono- 
graph X16 and will receive X 17 as soon as printing 
is completed. Although these monographs actually 
appeared in 1948, they are part of the volume which 
was subscribed to by the 1947 club groups. | 

The first issue of the 1948 volume of Psychological 
Monographs: General and A pplied is not out yet. 
It will be sent to 1948 subscribers when it is printed. 
The 1947 volume of Psychological Monographs has 


been completed. 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission has announced 
a research psychologist examination (Announcement 
No. 121) at salaries of $3,727 and $4,479. Applica- 


tions must be received by November 9. Higher- 


" „в“ » 
grade positions are continuously "open. 


The Fulbright Act has made it possible for з, 
psychologists, as well as members of other discip! ines, 
to study, teach, or conduct research in several foreign 
countries. The Fulbright Act authorized the De- 
partment of State to use a portion of the foreign 
currencies resulting from the sale of surplus property 
abroad for educational activities with foreign coni 
tries. Arrangements have been completed with 


China, Burma, Greece, and the Philippines and are 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, 


being negotiated with 
pi, Finks ngary, Iran, Italy, the 
gary 


Egypt, Finland, France, Hur 
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Netherlands, the Netherlands East Indies, New 
Zealand, Norway, Siam, Turkey, and the United 
Kingdom. Fulbright scholarship money is avail- 
able only in the currency of the country with which 
the arrangement is made. Persons seeking such 
scholarships will therefore have to make their own 
arrangements for funds to meet any family or other 
obligations they have in this country during the 
period of scholarship. 

Under the provisions of the Fulbright Act, scholar- 
ships may be made available for Americans who may 
be selected to aid in the educational reconstruction 
of foreign countries. Anyone interested should 
write to the Executive Secretary, Committee on In- 
ternational Exchange of Persons, Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 


Research fellowships in psychometrics at Princeton 
University, paying $2,200 per year, are available for 
candidates for the PhD degree. Applications for 
1949-50 must be received not later than January 15, 
19419. Apply to Director of Psychometric Fellow- 
ship Program, Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 


Clinical psychologist, Utah. Merit examinations 
will be given for clinical psychologists in the State 
of Utah. Requirements: MA or its equivalent, with 
appropriate specialization; and one year of super- 
vised experience. Salary range, $325 to $375 per 
month. Apply to Leray S. Howell, Merit System 
Supervisor, 428 Atlas Building, Salt Lake City 1, 
Utah. 


Clinical psychologist and administrator, New 
Jersey. A staff including a psychiatrist, a clinical 
psychologist, and a psychiatric social worker is being 
sought for a new child guidance clinic, under the 
community sponsorship of the Oranges and Maple- 
wood in New Jersey. Events which preceded the 
founding of this clinic were described in the Saturday 
Evening Post of August 7, 1948, “The Case that 
Rocked New Jersey.” The salary range for the 
clinical psychologist has not been set, but an able 
person is wanted. He may also serve as adminis- 
trator of the clinic, in which case the salary would 
be increased. Apply to Paul G. Cressey, Director 
of the Social Welfare Council of the Oranges and 
Maplewood, Orange, New Jersey. 


“This is truly a pioneering book which describes in detail one of the most important group 
experiments ever conducted . . -° —Survey Graphic 


“. . . It is tempting to say that the volume is a breach of national security since it is 
potentially so useful.”—Saturday Review of Literature 

"I regard it as the most significant book in psychological measurement in at least ten 
years."— Prof. Lee J. Cronbach, University of Chicago 


ASSESSMENT OF MEN 
by the OSS Assessment Staff 


ONE OF THE MOST FASCINA’ "ING INSIDE STORIES of the last war is told 
in this startling study of how the Office of Strategic Service 


A s selected the personnel who 
carried out its tough assignments . . 


-men and women who had to be utterly dependable, 
psychologically stable, and able to maint 


trying circumstances, 


ALTOGETHER, 5,391 CANDIDATES were put through a series of intensive 
mental and physical examinations, conducted by 


ain complete presence of mind under the most 


à group of eminent psychologists and 
r and with the staff, the applicants? indiv 
capacities were tested for the first time in the United 
the principles of organismic or Gestalt psychology. 

tions" as well as obstacle courses 


psychiatrists. Living togethe idual and group 


States by procedures based upon 
Ingeniously devised “stress situa- 
and mental problems were put to the candid 
Reactions both during and after each test as well as person 


constant scrutiny by the assessment staff. 
ASSESSMENT OF MEN contains 


examinations, adequately supported by ch; 


ates. 
ality indications were under 


a vivid and realistic account of these OSS 
its and photographs, For clinical psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, and courses concerned with 


the problem of predicting human 
behaviour, this honest and conscientious book h 


as much to tell, . . and the reader much 
to gain. 
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RESEARCH PLANNING AT THE FRONTIERS OF 
SCIENCE 


DONALD G. MARQUIS 


University of Michigan 


SYCHOLOGY today faces a task of a dif- 

ferent order from any before. During its 

brief period of development it has been 
relatively free to grow at its own pace and in self- 
chosen directions.  Nurtured by steadily expanding 
college enrotments and with occasional odd-jobs in 
industry and the clinic, psychology developed its 
methods, facts, principles and technical skills to а 
point that enabled it during the crisis of the last war 
to join with the older sciences in making a significant 
and effective contribution to the common goal. 
Psychology has demonstrated its maturity; it can 
now expect to be called upon to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of an adult science. 

The nature of these responsibilities is now being 
made clear. Many of the crucial problems facing 
our society are problems of human relations and 
social organization. The great advances which 
have been made in industrial production, in trans- 
portation and in communication do not by them- 
selves guarantee the general welfare—indeed, they 
create such rapid changes in our way of life that the 
traditional trial and error methods of social adapta- 
tion are totally inadequate. Critical gaps in our 
knowledge are found in mental hygiene, in designing 
machines with respect to their operators, in industrial 
relations, in minority tensions, in educational meth- 
ods, in social and political organization, and in mili- 
tary defense. Leaders in various activities, 
impressed by the achievements of science in physical 
and biological fields, are asking what science can 
contribute in the psychological and social fields. 

The call for new knowledge of human relations is 
not just a rhetorical call—it is backed up by money 
and other support. The great philanthropic founda- 
tions such as Carnegie and Rockefeller have de- 
liberately allocated a larger share of their resources 
to research in the social sciences. And the national 
government has called for tremendous expansion in 
this field. Every one of the federal departments 
with the exception of the Post Office is now support- 

' Address of the president of the American Psychological 
Vssociation at Boston, September 9, 1948 


ing research on human behavior. The Veterans 
Administration and the U. S. Public Health Service 
are spending between two and three million dollars 
annually in developing the field of clinical psychology 
through fellowships, hospital and clinic positions, 
research funds, and training grants to universities. 
The Departments of Army, Navy and Air Forces, 
now the biggest customers for research of all kinds, 
have budgeted between 6 and 7 millions this year for 
studies in psychology and social science which are 
being carried out partly by military research agencies 
and partly by contract with university departments 
and research institutes, There is good reason to 
believe that the total level of support will have to be 
doubled or trebled before the clearly recognized 
needs of the nation will be even approximately met. 

This general picture might be considered a source 
of gratification except for one reservation: there is no 
guarantee that we can deliver what is expected. 
Our resources of research know-how are concentrated 
in the older and better established areas of science 
while the call now is for knowledge in the less ex- 
plored fields of human relations and social behavior. 

In the title of this paper I used the phrase 
“frontiers of science.” Although all research is by 
definition at the frontier of knowledge, it seems to 
me that science itself has a frontier. The scientific 
method first became clearly established in 
astronomy, physics and mathematics, and later was 


extended into biology, agriculture, medicine and 
psychology—encroaching on 


‘i areas formerly con- 
sidered 


the province of philosophy, religion or 
practical common sense. In the span of our own 
lives we have seen this frontier move through the 
field of psychology. Many of us learned the method 
of science in studying biology, physics or physiology 
and brought it to bear on problems of psychology. 
As late as the decade of the 1920’s the most methodo- 
logically defensible research was done in the related 
areas of comparative, sensory 


or physiological psy- 
chology. 


lhe frontier has now passed through the 
areas of learning and of mental abilities and may be 


recognized somewhere in the fields of interpersonal 
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relations and social psychology, with extensions into 


anthropology, sociology, economics and political 


science. 

Let us recognize clearly that frontier research is 
not easy. A useful contribution in the field of 
human relations will loom large in relation to the 
present meager level of verified knowledge, but it is 
not a simple thing to achieve. The eager researcher 
finds no adequate structure of theory to guide his 
inquiry; not even a terminology with commonly 
accepted meanings. He is thwarted by the lack of 
standard measurement techniques for the relevant 
variables, and dismayed at the absence of even the 
simplest kinds of taxonomic data on the materials of 
his study. The scientist who would forsake the 
security of a well established research field with the 
prospect of one sound publication a year must have a 
certain amount of courage or else a full professorship. 

It is not surprising to find that the quality and the 
product of research in frontier fields appears rela- 
tively inferior. Although hundreds of competent 
individuals are publishing thousands of books and 
articles each year, one cannot escape the impression 
that it does not always add up to any very clear and 
usable result. The intriguing problems are so 
numerous and diverse that research effort becomes 
scattered rather than focused. And the individual 
researches are difficult to put into a cumulative 
integrated structure because the concepts used are 
not the same, the observational data are not com- 
mensurate, and the samples studied are not chosen 
or described in such a way as to permit combination. 

Ican find no reason to doubt that steady progress 
will continue to be made in the research fields which 
are now being initially explored. Eventually certain 
concepts will come into common use, definitions and 
measures will become more standardized, and a 
coherent body oí knowledge will be built. For 
those who are content to wait patiently for the 
inevitable blossoming of the science of human rela- 
tions I have nothing more to зау. For those who 
share my feeling that the urgencies of our con- 
temporary society demand an accelerated rate of 
scientific advance I propose to discuss some possible 
steps toward its achievement. 

Scientific progress can not of course be speeded up 
by command nor by exhortation, nor even by money 
| If the number of scientists and the amount 


of financial support were doubled there would E 
at we have now, but that may 
h the needs of our 


alone. 


twice as much of wh 
not be enough to keep pace vitl 
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swiftly changing society. And since there are very 
definite limits on the rate of training additional 
research experts, it becomes imperative to examine 
any other possible means of increasing the effective- 
ness of scientific work. It is my thesis that more 
attention to planning can greatly accelerate the rate 
of development of frontier research. 

Research planning can be carried out at different 
levels. I would like to distinguish three levels which 
I will call experimental design, program design and 
policy design. Experimental design is the planning 
of a single specific project. Program design is the 
planning of an integrated set of projects focused on a 
central problem. Policy design is a new word for 
overall planning of the distribution of effort among 
programs, areas or fields. Planning at the first or 
project level is a universally accepted requirement of 
scientific method—it is what distinguishes an experi- 
ment from objective openminded common sense 
observation. In the past decade, following R. A. 
Fisher's monograph (3), we have all become very 
much aware of the design of experiments, and 
statistical method is now taught with as much con- 
cern for the planning of research as for the analysis of 
collected data. Psychologists have shown an un- 
usual interest in and capacity for experimental 
design. Among the younger members of the pro- 
fession at least we find widespread sophistication on 
tests of significance, methods of drawing a sample, 
null hypothesis and factorial design. You can sel- 
dom catch a psychologist without an estimate of the 
error variance. 

At the other end of the scale is the level of policy 
planning of the broad directions of scientific effort. 
Psychology and the other sciences have had little 
experience with this type of planning. General 
trends in the growth of a science have been the 
complex resultant of a multitude of individual 
decisions by scientists about their own work, in- 
fluenced unsystematically by social needs and 
pressures such as university policy and available 
financial support. 

There is clear evidence now, that with the growing 
recognition of the relevance of scientific research to 
national welfare, the major agencies of research 
support are assuming responsibility for policy plan- 
ning. Foundations have always distributed their 
funds in a pattern designed to stimulate work in 
certain fields. We have seen the valuable results in 
psychology of the support of child welfare research 


institutes during the 1920’s. Industrial associations, 
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pharmaceutical firms and organizations such as the 
cancer or infantile paralysis funds also operate to 
expand research in selected areas, but so far have had 
only incidental influence in psychology. The most 
important planning agency now is the federal govern- 
ment. Asit assumes a larger and larger share of the 
support of scientific research, it establishes planning 
poards to make sure that funds are allocated wisely. 
The Office of Scientific Research and Development, 
created during the last war, undertook responsi- 
bility for allocation of money and personnel to the 
several objectives of the national effort. The 
OSRD is now succeeded by the Research and De- 
velopment Board, under the chairmanship of 
Vannevar Bush, with the task of planning an overall 
research program for the Army, Navy and Air 
Force. One of the 15 committees of the Board is 
the Committee on Human Resources, covering the 
field of psychology and the social sciences. During 
the past year the Committee, through its central 
staff and its numerous advisory panels, has surveyed 
the current national research activities and has 
recommended an expansion and redistribution of 
research effort designed to contribute maximally to 
both the immediate and the long-range needs of the 
country. Other evidences of national planning are 
found in the Bush report (2), and in the report last 
year by the President’s Scientific Research Board 
(7), and in the recent appointment by the President 
of an Interdepartmental Committee for Scientific 
Research. If and when Congress eventually ap- 
proves the creation of a National Science Founda- 
tion there will be an agency with authority and 
responsibility for planning on an even broader scale, 

I do not propose to discuss the procedures or the 
desirability of policy planning. With the growing 
tendency toward centralization of research support 
in federal funds, it is inevitable that allocation of 
such funds must be made on some basis. At the 
present time there are no adequate objective pro- 
cedures for evaluating programs or fields of research, 
and the most we can expect is that scientists will 
participate in policy decisions on the distribution of 
funds. I hope that a few years hence someone will 
address you on the subject of the criteria and 
methods of research policy design—but it cannot be 
done today. 

Between the level of experimental design and 
policy design there is a large gap which neither of 
them can fill. Policy planning, by virtue of its 
breadth, can not be a specific guide to actual re- 
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search. Experimental design, on the other hand, is 
concerned with the investigation of a restricted 
question and cannot be a guide in choosing the most 
significant problems for research attack. I believe 
that the greatest present need for planning exists at 
this intermediate level which I call program design, 
and I believe that by exploiting this type of planning 
we can accelerate the development of frontier 
research in areas critical for human welfare. 

By program design I mean the planning of an 
integrated series of research activities, focused on a 
central problem, and involving a number of scientists 
for several years. This is not, of course, an original 
idea. There have been outstanding examples of 
good program design in frontier research, but they 
are few. Usually they are found in the work of an 
investigator who keeps his eyes steadily on a central 
problem throughout his lifetime. One thinks imme- 
diately of Ebbinghaus’s studies of memorizing, of 
Pavlov’s work on conditioning, of Terman’s research 
on intelligence, of Thurstone’s analysis of human 
abilities, of Hull’s and Tolman’s programs in rote 
learning, of Maier’s work on reasoning, of Kurt 
Lewin’s studies in group organization, The fruitful- 
ness of such integrated programs of research is what 
convinces me that it would be worth while to study 
the characteristics of program design so that the 
procedure could be more widely used, 

I do not believe that it takes a genius to design а 
research program, nor is it necessary to wait for that 
rare flash of scientific insight. An example from 
another field of science may indicate more clearly 
what I mean. In meteorology there is no theory 
comparable to that in physics or chemistry. It is 
conceivable that hundreds of students of weather 
could carry out in their individual laboratories and 
field stations a multitude of little unrelated studies. 
One of them would clock the sunrise in Central 
Standard time; another would report the movement 
of the moon in Eastern daylight saving time; one of 
them would record wind velocity on a 7-point de- 
scriptive scale; another would devise a windmill 
gadget and report velocities in reliable but arbitrary 
units of revolutions per minute. One would study 
temperature in Albuquerque, another rainfall in 
Cheyenne. In spite of all the diligence and indi- 


vidual ingenuity of this earnest band of researchers 
it would be a slow and wasteful process to accumu- 
late useful meteorological knowledge. 
the problem is sufficiently import 


ogists have gotten together and 


But because 
ant, the meteorol- 
agreed to collect 
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commensurate data by standardized methods in all 
parts of the world. With these data available there 
has been steady growth in theory and in the ac- 
curacy of prediction. This is an extreme example. 
In most frontier fields it may not be possible to 
undertake so comprehensive a program but rather to 
have many programs proceeding simultaneously, 
each large enough to provide an adequate test of the 
conceptual theory involved but permitting several 
alternative approaches to the same general problem. 

What, then, is the essential feature of program 
design? It is the attempt to plan a comprehensive, 
integrated series of studies in relation to a particular 
set of concepts focused on a central problem. It is 
the attempt to broaden and lengthen the scope of a 
research sufficiently so that we can tell whether it is 
really getting anywhere. It is scientific method in 
its full and complete form. I shall list six steps in 
The temporal sequence of the 
steps is not fixed although there is a natural order. 

1. The first step may be called problem formula- 
tion. In the selection of a problem there appears to 
be no restriction on the kind of topic which can be 
attacked scientifically. “Тһе religious attitudes of 
middle-west farmers" is as acceptable a problem as 
the limits of their visual sensitivity. There are, 
however, two important limitations governing the 
formulation of a problem for scientific study. The 
first is that a value proposition cannot be verified by 
entific methods. It is necessary 
therefore to separate the value assumptions from the 
factual propositions which can be investigated. 
Most of the problems arising from the practical 
f living come to us with a mixture of 
value and factual questions. We cannot, for 


est the proposition that spaced practice is 
Analyzing this prob- 


mulate the proposi- 
Its in more rapid 
not 


program design. 


any present sci 


situations о 


example, t i 
better than massed practice. 
lem into its components, We forr 
tion that spaced practice resu 
learning than massed practice, p ы. 
examine the question of whether rapio learning а 
Such analysis of a problem poses 
and biological science but 
in dealing with 


we do 


desirable or not. 
few difficulties in physical 
is a frequent source of cc 
topics like labor relations, 
therapy. 

A second limitatior 


inquiry i e under study must 
inquiry is that the phenomenon drm 
г There is no known method by 


event can be the subject of 
| in what appears to 


nfusion 
race prejudice, and 


1 on the scientific method of 


exist in replication. 
which a single unique 


research. If we are interestet 
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be a unique situation, such as the explanation of the 
suicide of a particular individual or the form of 
organization of the world state, it is necessary to 
reformulate the problem in terms of those aspects of 
the situation which can be identified in several 
instances. This is a serious limitation on the scope 
of scientific.investigation and one which is not com- 
pletely accepted by all persons who become inter- 
ested in the significant and real problems of practical 
life. 

2. The second step is review of knowledge—of what 
has been learned or said by others about the topic. 
The library is the usual source of this material but 
personal informants are often utilized, for example, 
in anthropological field work. Although this step 
is clearly recognized by everyone, the difficulties of 
achieving it are becoming serious as a result of the 
tremendous growth in the literature of every field. 
Abstract journals, bibliographies, summaries and 
reviews are important aids in this respect and should 
be extended into frontier fields more adequately 
than at present. If research is organized into pro- 
grams it becomes feasible for each to undertake a 
comprehensive review of current knowledge, and 
the Office of Naval Research has recognized this 
need in arranging contracts which include specific 


provision for literature summaries. 

3. The third step is preliminary observation of the 
events under study. This may be quite unstruct- 
ured observation which enriches the second-hand 
library knowledge and suggests new leads for 
investigation. It may also be more controlled 
observation in the nature of trying out methods of 
measurement, formulating codes for classification of 
data, identifying sub-samples of the population and 
pretesting promising hypotheses. In its most 
developed form it may be methodological research— 
a comparison of two or more ways of describing, 
measuring or scoring the phenomena. A variety 
and diversity of observational methods is desirable 
at this point in order to explore most fruitfully the 
best possible ways of formulating and categorizing 
the data. 

4. The fourth step is ‘heory construction 
formulation of specific and rigorous hypotheses for 
subsequent test. Now the inves 
everything that he has learned from his review of 


the 


gator draws upon 


previous work and from preliminary observation. 
While theory construction can sometimes be achieved 
in the comfort of the armchair, I do not want to 
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imply that it is easy or routine. It is indeed the 
crucial test of the creative scientist. 

I think we are beginning to realize more clearly 
that a theory, to be useful, must be built around 
concepts which have specific and unequivocal rela- 
tion to empirical observation and measurement. 
Only in this way can theory be verified. Most of 
what we have called theory in the new fields of 
psychology has not been of this type. Our theories 
have a long life span of controversy because of the 
difficulties of testing them. Their concepts are not 
such as can be identified or measured. They were 
invented on the basis of a priori considerations rather 
than being abstracted from empirical study and as a 
result, they do not lend themselves to unequivocal 
test. It is certainly typical, and perhaps inevitable, 
that the first theories in a new field, since they aim at 
broad understanding, are speculative and untest- 
able. Man's desire for explanation does not permit 
à vacuum in his comprehension of the world. Hence 
the crystal spheres theory in astronomy; the earth, 
air, fire апа water theory in physical science; the 
demonological theory of mental disease; the social 
contract theory of the state; and the instinct theory 
of human behavior. In the history of science it has 
usually been necessary to abandon such theories 
completely rather than to try to modify them to a 
form which permits testing. We can perhaps 
accelerate the long-range development of scientific 
knowledge in frontier fields by emphasis upon the 
construction of theory out of empirical or opera- 
tionally-defined concepts. 
sarily be limited in scope. 


Such theories will neces- 
It is inevitable that the 
most useful theories will, for some time to come, be 
small conceptual systems dealing with a restricted 
range of phenomena. 

5. The fifth step is verification—the testing of the 
hypotheses or of deductions from them. If our 
concepts have been properly chosen and if methods 
of measurement have been devised, we find adequate 
guides for verification in our present knowledge of 
statistical methods. This step in program design is 
the one which has received the most extensive 
attention and while it is crucial for science, it is not 
the primary topic of my di 
most frequent present 


ussion. 


Perhaps the 
imitation in the verification 
stage is found in the selection of a population for 
study. 


Too often in the formulation of a problem 
we fail to think through the definition of the universe 
to which our theory is applicable and we are apt to 
overlook the necessity to select a representative 
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sample of that universe for verification purposes. 
Considerations of convenience, habit and inadequate 
funds usually determine that the research will be 
carried out on any available group of college sopho- 
mores, nursery school children, or military personnel. 
Such studies may be very fruitful and have a definite 
place in the preliminary observation step. Usually, 
however, they cannot be made a coordinate part of a 
total integrated body of knowledge. 

The processes of verification may take quite 
different forms, of which the controlled experiment 
is only one example. Correlation studies, com- 
parative studies, genetic studies, surv intensive 
case studies, and field studies each have a detinite 


place if they are relevant tests of the theory which 
has been formulated. 


The results of the verification process do not all 
turn out as the theory predicted. This is not 
entirely unfortunate, since it provides the clue for 
reformulation of the theory and hence advance in 
knowledge. The scientist then proceeds with fur- 
ther tests of his revised theory and in this manner 
theory construction goes along with experiment and 
observation in a continuous reciprocal alternation. 

6. The sixth and last step in program design is 
application of the verified theory. In pure research, 
of course, application is not involved since the 
results are used only to modify the theory. But 
pure research is rare in frontier fields and application 
must usually be made directly from the research 
results rather than indirectly through the theory. 
Application involves three processes itself: first is à 
value decision on the desired objective, second is the 
diagnosis of the specific situation, and third is the 
selection of the relevant verified knowledge and its 


application. Consider, for e 


ample, the clinical 
psychologist dealing with a client requesting voca- 
tional counseling. A decision must first be made 
whether a job is to be chosen on the basis of salary: 


Status, interests or some combination of factors. 
Scientific theory does not determine what job the 


individual should take; it can only point out the 


probability of certain consequences of a vocational 
choice. "The decision must be made by the counse- 
lor or, better, by the client, in reference to his value 
system. The diagnosis requires pertinent. informa- 
tion about the individual and about 


the possible 
jobs. It is then possible to apply 


knowledge such 
as "the greater the congruence of a person's abilities 
with the requirements of an occupation, the greater 
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are the chances of that individual’s success and 
satisfaction in that occupation.” 

This analysis makes apparent that those persons 
who are charged with the application of science must 
have two qualifications over and above their knowl- 
edge of research findings: moral responsibility and 
diagnostic skill. For this reason a class of pro- 
fessionals is created whose long careful training 
helps to insure effective application of science. The 
steps in application are usually not very explicit or 
clear and merge together in what we often call the 
art of psychological practice. But it seems clear 
to me that advance in professional psychology will 
come only with the development of verified theory 
and of techniques for diagnosing specific situations 


to determine when the theory is relevant. A com- 
plete program design must therefore take account 


make provision for effective 


of these needs and 
It is not enough to 


application of its results. 1 
establish the fact that training first-line supervisors 
in human relations will result in improved employee 
morale. If application is to be successful the 
research. program should include studies of the 
acceptability to management and to unions of 


and manuals for the training 


supervisor training, T 
ining is 


itself. If the nature of the optimal tra 
different situations, there must be 


different. in Í 
measures for identification of those 


diagnostic 
situations. 

Here, then, is the ; 
which supplements the tactics 
is to promote in the unde- 


pattern of program design— the 
strategy of research 
planning. 
veloped frontier 
naturally in well-established fields. 
I am making between effective research and less 
arch is not based on the field or topic or 
but only on the basis of its 
n into the body of scientific 
of the 


Its objective 
fields of research what comes 
The distinction 


effective rese 
practical significance, 
potential incorpo ratio 
Some studies become а part 
not only forgotten but 


Science can 


knowledge. 
developing science; others are 
they leave no trace of any influence. 
well afford to support work on wild 
bizarre hunches, but it cannot afford the wasted 
effort of indeterminate research the kind which is 
not carried far enough to find out whether it 15 any 
Ifa particular rese vel u 

isting body of rigorous 


guesses and 


good or not. arch project cannot 
be clearly related to an ех 
: and this 
it is then necessary to 
Any- 


concepts and. theory is the defining con- 

dition of. frontier research | 
i гонг: [ research. 

design and carry out a program of rese 
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thing less is apt to join the company of incomplete 
and forgotten research. 

The responsibility for program design falls clearly 
on the original researcher. Often a suggestive study 
ends with the statement that “present results are 
inconclusive and it is hoped that future investigation 
will throw more light on the problem." I have not 
made a tally, but I suspect that in nine cases out of 
ten no other researcher will take up the challenge. 

It may be worth while to look briefly at some of 
the characteristics of research which does not fulfill 
the criteria of complete Such 
research is often distinguished by exceptionally com- 
petent achievement of one of the six steps in pro- 
gram design but is incomplete with respect to one or 
There are certain types 


program design. 


more of the other steps. 
which occur frequently enough so they are easily 
recognizable. 

One of these, which I might call wisdom research, 
concentrates on steps 2 and 3, with thorough library 
study combined with first-hand experience and 
unsystematic observation. "This paper is an example 
of what I mean and many of the essays and books in 
anthropology, sociology and political science are of 
this kind. I do not mean to imply that they are not 
worth while, but only that as science they are in- 
complete. Such studies are valuable guides to im- 
mediate understanding and fruitful sources of hypoth- 
ematic data precludes 
It would be 


eses, but the absence of 
any verification in the scientific sense. 
unfortunate if good work of the wisdom type were 
permitted to block the best work of the scientific 


type. 

Another frequent kind of incomplete program is 
one which fails to formulate a central problem. 
Although there is collection of numerous data, there 
is no adequate criterion to which the data can be 
related. We might call this unfocused research. 
For example, one might lay out an elaborate re- 
search to compare lecture with discussion methods 
of teaching, arranging equated groups of students 
random assignment of instructors and elaborate 
But what will be 

It will probably 


records of teaching procedures. 

the criterion of better teaching? 
turn out that the students will do equally well on the 
final examination, at which point we protest that 
that is no measure of what we mean by good teach- 
ing. But unless such a measure is included in the 


research, the extensive data serve no function. 


Sometimes the failure to identify and measure the 


ultimate criterion is an oversight from lack of plan 
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ning; more often it is just too difficult to measure as 
in the case of the air crew selection research pro- 
gram (4). But whatever the reason, we will not 
Dove adequate program design in problems such. as 
counseling, supervisor training and leader selection 
until adequate criterion measures are included. 

Praclical research is a special case—it may be 
complete with respect to the specific local problem 
which it undertakes to investigate and at the same 
time be incomplete from the standpoint of its con- 
tribution to the development of science. When 
existing knowledge does not provide a solution to 
some immediate and local question it becomes neces- 
sary to try out new hypotheses. Although the new 
knowledge may be adequate for the solution of the 
specific problem, it is not usually in such form as to 
permit its general application. For example, the 
research division of company A may find out that 
music during the morning rest period in the shipping 
department results in increased output. This 
finding is all that is necessary to answer the partic- 
ular problem, but its application beyond that 
department is limited. There is no basis for diagnos- 
ing other situations to determine which ones would 
be similar and which different. 

The distinction between practical research and 
theoretical or pure research is a matter of degree— 
the degree of generality of the results. Theoretical 
research often finds useful practical application, and 

here is no necessary reason why practical research 
should not have theoretical significance. But theory 
is always general, and practical research с 
ribute to theory only if deliberate design provides 
adequate statement of the variables in general terms 
and verification with samples that can be related to 
<nown general universes. 


an con- 


Descriptive research is another example of in- 
complete program design. A full, accurate, un- 
biased record of observations is of course desirable, 
»ut it does not constitute the ultimate objective of 
research. Examples of descriptive research 
often found in clinical case studies, 
studies and public opinion polls. Such data are 
invaluable when they are collected in order to test 
theoretical propositions, but by themselves they 
represent an incomplete scientific program. 
be worth while to note the several pl 
design where de: 


are 
community 


It may 
aces in program 
appropriate, using 
for an example. They may be 
useful in step 3 asa rich source of theoretic. 


ription is 
clinical case studie 


al concepts 
and hypotheses; they may be useful in step 5 for 
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verification, provided that commensurate data are 
secured from a number of individuals; they may be 
valuable in step 6 as a guide to the diagnosis which 
is necessary for application of scientific knowledge. 
The further possibility that case study can be used 
to construct and verify a theory for a single indi- 
vidual has been explored by Allport (1). The 
necessary replication of instances is secured by 
observing repeated behaviors of the same individual, 
and this becomes an example of practical or local 
research. 

A special case of descriptive research is that in 
which the investigators seem rigidly tied to a 
particular technique or method which is applied 
over and over again to new populations without 
sufficient regard to its adequacy for the problem 
being studied. There was a period which most of us 
can remember when this seemed to be true of animal 
maze research and conditioning research. And 
there may be some who wonder if there is similar 
danger in the present utilization of the Rorschach 
test, attitude tests, or sociometric ratings. Another 
evidence of rigidity in research planning comes from 
the habitual identification of a method with a 
particular kind of problem. Because a question 
falls in the field of clinical psychology does not 
necessarily mean that methods for its investigation 
are limited to diagnostic tests and interviews, It is 


encouraging to see more and more examples of the 
use of laboratory method 


s in clinical problems, of 
clinic: 


al methods in social problems, and of social 
methods in industrial problems. 

Theoretical studies of a certain kind represent 
another type of incomplete research. 


Theory is an 
indispensable 


part of science but the elaborate 
analysis of concepts which have no clear referents in 
observation or measurement has limited utility in 
the development of a scientific body of knowledge. 
Such an analysis provides a systematization of а 
field which leads to a feeling of understanding but 
which carries no very clear guides for the next steps 
in the scientific process. An outstanding example of 
the highest type of theoretical analysis is found in 
Charles Morris’ recent book on Signs, Language and 
Behavior. If Tam right, his book will stand for many 
years as the best treatment of the subject, but the 
developments and changes in our theory of language 
behavior will find their origins elsewhere. 

My last example of incomplete research may be 
called critical ratio research. There are many studies 


impeccable in their experimental design, unassailable 
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in their careful controls, ending up with a significant 
difference at a probability level less than .01—and 
not much else. I sometimes wonder if the critical 
ratio has been more harmful than helpful in its 
seductive implication that it signifies a completed 
research. If we find that there is а significant 
difference between carpenters and machinists in their 
attitude toward unionization, we have established 
a scientific fact, but what do we know? We know 
very little about the differences between carpenters 
and machinists if that is what we are interested in, 
and we know only a tiny fraction of what determines 
attitudes toward unionization, if that is what we are 
interested in. Perhaps it may help us to see our 
problems in their totality if we make more wide- 
spread use of the technique of expressing the effect of 
a variable in terms of the proportion of the total 
variance which it determines. 

It should be apparent now that the burden of my 
thesis is that each phase or step of scientific research 
is essential and valuable, but that only in planned 
combination do they yield the kind of knowledge 
which becomes a part of the body of science. The 
pattern of total research is not easy to achieve and it 
involves definite compromises and limitations. In 
order to secure commensurate data on many 1n- 
stances for verification it is necessary to give up the 
ideal of complete description. To get a theory 
able it is necessary to sacrifice breadth 
To do research which is relevant to 


problems of practical living it is necessary 
and the security of 


which is test 
and scope. 
the critical 
to give up some degree of rigor 1 
working in the better established fields. To 
rn of program design it 18 neces- 
a scientific answer 


То achieve 


the complete patte 
sary to give up the desire to get à 
tomorrow to problems like labor unrest, divorce, or 
world organization. 


I would like to be able to suggest some mechanisms 
es which would be helpful in program 


h I have participated in planning 


several researches, I do not have any systematic 


ing i “ertain pro- 
data on the best ways of doing it. Certain ] 
seem to follow naturally 


and procedur 
design. Althoug 


cedural necessities, however, н 
from the conception of program design. | | 

The first requisite of program design is ш proj 
ects must be planned on a bigger scale Иһап tha о 
which we are accustomed. They must extend ov er a 
period of years and must involve a number of m 
vestigators if they are to meet the теше в 
And if they are going to deal up cap doc 
critical current problems they must have facilities 
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for the extensive collection of data on adequate 
samples of the population studied. Under present 
conditions of scarcity of research talent it is desirable 
io make maximal utilization of every competent 
researcher by the provision of sufficient assistants, 
clerks and technicians. In comparing several proj- 
ects, I have found that it is possible to plan an 
effective rate of expenditure of $15,000-820,000 per 
year for each experienced professional scientist. 

A program of such size does not offer any serious 
problems of administration but it requires the 
services of a director who will coordinate the plan- 
ning and the component projects in such a way that 
the focus of the research is always clear. The pro- 
fessional personnel may number three, four or five to 
secure a well coordinated yet diversified group. The 
diversity of backgrounds is a particular advantage of 
program research. 

I am convinced that planning by a group of 
scientists is superior to individual planning. It 
seems desirable to take advantage of a variety of 
skills and experiences in order not to overlook any 
possible hypotheses and techniques. In talking 
with persons who have had experiences in planning, 
I have not found one who did not believe that the 
outcome of group discussion was superior to the 
ideas with which he went into the conference. In 
the planning phase the research team may be supple- 
mented by consultants who are appointed specifically 
for this function. Such a procedure enables the 
research to take advantage of the abilities of uni- 
versity staff members whose teaching duties do not 
permit more than part time or occasional association 
with the project. The advantage of a diverse team 
of scientists will be equally clear in the preliminary 
observation and verification steps. The available 
research methods are many and no one person is 
master of all those which may turn out to be relevant 
for the research. Frontier research is frequently 
interdisciplinary. The traditional academic fields of 
knowledge are a reflection and crystallization of the 
work of the past fifty years, but frontier research 
is breaking into new problem areas. 

The program design should contain a schedule of 
the several phases of the work. The time allotted 
to preliminary library work, observation, planning, 
methodological work, and pretesting should un- 
doubtedly be greater than is usually allowed. In 
many instances this phase will be longer than that 
devoted to collection of verification data, and it 
seems reasonable to expect a research project of 
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the size we are talking about to spend at least а year 
in preliminary work. When the verification stage 
is once begun the concepts, measures and hypotheses 
are no longer changeable. А continuous project 
might very well plan for a recurring cycle of opera- 
tions in which planning, data collecting, and applica- 
tion are repeated more than once. This enables 
each phase of the program to profit from what is 
learned in the other phases. It helps to guard 
against the occasional tragedy in which, at the end, 
you discover that you have failed to take account of 
the most important variable. 

Research planning today should also make pro- 
vision for the systematic training of young scientists, 
in view of their current shortage. Advanced 
graduate students on half-time assistantships and 
post-doctoral psychologists on well-paid internships 
are the most available possibilities for training. 
Training in program or large scale group research is 
not the traditional pattern for the doctoral disserta- 
tion, but I hope that graduate schools will recognize 
the value of such training and permit reasonable 
flexibility in their requirements. I shall count ita 
mark of distinct advance when some university 
awards the doctoral degree to three students who 
worked together to achieve a significant program of 
research and submitted only one thesis, 

Program design, with the objectives and pro- 
cedures which I have tried to outline, is not intended 
of course to replace individual and small scale 
studies. This would be impossible as well as un- 
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desirable. It is intended rather that an increased 
number of large and well planned research programs 
will carry the scientific development of a frontier 
topic to the point where theory and data can pro- 
vide guides for the individual researcher and make 
possible the incorporation of his work in the growing 
integrated body of scientific knowledge. The urgent 
requirement for new verified knowledge of inter- 
personal relations and social organization calls for 
acceleration in the development of the frontier fields 
of psychology, and if we are to meet our respon- 


sibilities we must exploit every possible means of 
speeding this advance. 
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AN ANTHROPOLOGIST LOOKS AT PSYCHOLOGY' 


CLYDE KLUCKHOH 


Harvard University 


N ANTHROPOLOGIST looks at psychology as а 
cat may look at a king. You are more nu- 
merous and more prosperous than we. The 

diversity of your specialties is more imposing. The 
rigor of your best established method far surpasses 
our rough and ready skills. Some sectors of psy- 
chology have developed at least the beginnings of 
true scientific theory, whereas our most successful 
efforts have the character of careful description, on 
the one hand, or of artistic insight on the other. 
And yet it appears to some of us that anthropology 
has more deeply influenced psychology than aca- 
demic psychology has influenced anthropology. 
The history of the relationship between the two 
disciplines contains some curious items. It is per- 
haps symbolic that Kant's last published work was 
called Anthropologie but was actually a treatise on 
psychology. "Throughout the last hundred and fifty 
years there has been fairly consistent, though often 
grudging, recognition that psychology and anthro- 
pology were trying to answer some of the same ques- 


tions by different means and that some of the central 


problems in each field could never be fully solved 
without data and concepts from the other. In the 
days of Wundt and during the period when Boas and 
Cattell were in constant intellectual association the 
boundary between the two sciences was somewhat 
fluid. One of the founders of American anthro- 
Clark Wissler, took his Ph.D. in psychology. 


pology, А 
ational Academy 


In spite of the linkage in the N 
of Sciences and in the Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the National Research Council there 
followed almost a generation during which effective 
collaboration was minimal. 


stimulation in the fields of mental te 
* as in the work of Garth 


There was some inter- 


sting and so- 


called “racial psychology,’ | 
There was the brilliant work of 


and Blackwood. i | 
iral factors in per- 


Bartlett and his associates on cultu 


ation at the meeting of the 


1 An address written for present 
Boston, Massachusetts, 


American. Psychological Association, 
September 8, 1948. 
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ception. For the most part, however, the relation 
was that of respectful, ceremonial avoidance. 

То some extent this was due to the fact that each 
group was busy cultivating its own garden. The 
anthropologists, in particular, were a small group, 
and they were obsessed with the urgent necessity for 
recording as many cultures as possible before these 
were destroyed. This descriptive task seemed more 
compelling than broad theoretical issues and inter- 
disciplinary cooperation. But there was more to the 
story than this. The florescence of brass-instrument 
psychology and the later fashion of rampant be- 
haviorism repelled most anthropologists. The an- 
thropologist had his experience with human beings 
in the complex context of actual life—not in the labo- 
ratory. He had a not very well-formulated notion 
that human behavior consists in patterns as well as 
in events and a consequent distrust of isolating ex- 
periments, however rigorous. He felt that no valid 
theory could be based upon radical behaviorism be- 
cause he knew that acts have arbitrary, symbolic 
meanings that cannot be recorded by the most acute 
ear or eye nor by the finest instruments. 

То those few anthropologists who seriously con- 
cerned themselves with the matter at all, the aca- 
demic psychology of roughly the first third of this 
century seemed to be preoccupied mainly with in- 
vestigating trivial problems by increasingly refined 
methods. To the extent that this was true it may 
have been because psychology was striving fiercely 
to emancipate itself from what Henry Murray has 
called “its possessive mother, philosophy, and its 
dogmatic grandmother, theology.” Anthropology 
stemmed largely from the natural sciences and per- 
haps for this reason felt less compulsion to prove its 
respectability. Anthropologists were also rugged in- 
dividualists or even had a touch of the eccentric 
about them—or they would not have been attracted 
to the study of what was unusual, not to say odd, 
from the standpoint of their own cultures. 

It would be presumptuous of me to comment upon 
the contributions of psychology to general knowl- 
edge. I content myself with recording the fact that 
between Wundt and about 1930 academic psychol- 
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ogy had singularly little influence upon anthropol- 
ogy. A few anthropologists tried to test Galton's 
studies of color and number symbolism ethnographi- 
cally, and Lowie did some field work under the in- 
fluence of Fechner's ideas on aesthetics. Some psy- 
chological data drifted through the wall between the 
two disciplines, but almost the only postulate or con- 
cept that appears to have been seized upon by an- 
thropologists was Shand's notion of the sentiments. 
This may well have been due to the ignorance or 
obtuseness of my brethren. At any rate it is also a 
fact that only with the advent of Gestalt psychology 
and the delayed diffusion of Freudian psychology 
was a wide receptivity re-awakened. Gestalt psy- 
chology was congenial because it seemed to fit with 
and provide the possibility of explanation of the an- 
thropological discovery that prediction of cultural 
dynamics is impossible without a knowledge of the 
organizing principles of a culture as well as of its 
content. 

Psychoanalysis may have appealed to anthropol- 
ogists because, as my colleague Gordon Allport has 
Suggested, it is the most effortless type of psychology 
to lean upon. However, I think we must dig a little 
deeper than that. For all of the extravagant dog- 
matism and pretentious impressionism of much psy- 
choanalytic writing, the anthropologist sensed that 
here at last he was getting what he had long been 
demanding from academic psychology: a theory of 
raw human nature. The basic assumptions of the 
theory might turn out to be false in general or in 
detail. The anthropologist was positive that the 
theory was culture-bound to an important degree, 
though the evidence of the past twenty years indi- 
cates that many anthropologists exaggerated the ex- 
tent of the distortion they thought produced by 
bourgeois Viennese culture and by late nineteenth 
century science. At all events, psychoanalysis pro- 
vided anthropology with a general theory that was 
susceptible of cross-cultural testing by empirical 
means and with clues that might be investigated as 
to the psychological causes of cultural phenomena, 

Moreover, there were experiential factors that 
drew the psychoanalysts and the anthropologists to- 
gether. Psychiatrists of all faiths were showing that 
there was meaning in the most apparently chaotic 
and non-adaptive acts of the mentally ill. This 

struck an answering chord with the anthropologist, 
for he was engaged in demonstrating the fact that 
the seemingly bizarre patterns of non-Western cul- 
tures performed the same basic functions as did our 
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familiar customs. The same amnesty that the psy- 
choanalyst grants to incestuous dreams the anthro- 
pologist had learned to accede to strange cultures. 
That is, both insisted that the queerest behavior had 
significance in the economy of the individual or of the 
society. There was no implication of moral 
approval, necessarily, on the part of either psychi- 
atrist or anthropologist. Both merely agreed that 
behavior regarded as deviant could not be legislated 
out of existence unless psychologically satisfying and 
socially acceptable substitutes were discovered. 
The essential scientific task was that of gaining max- 
imal understanding of underlying determinants. 
Finally, the dominant experience of anthropolo- 
gists had been as “unscientific”—in the narrow sense 
of that term—as that of the psychoanalysts. Phys- 
ical anthropologists had long used the conventional 
symbols of "science": apparatus, measurements, 
statistics, though it is only recently that they have 
been re-casting their postulates and techniques to 
accord with twentieth century genetics, experimen- 
tal embryology, and physiology. Anthropological 
linguistics has a methodology that is probably more 
rigorous than that of any study that touches human 
behavior with the possible exceptions of physiology 
and genetics. Cultural anthropology and archae- 
ology, however, оре 
some’ sense 


rate by procedures that are in 
"clinica" ^ Most cultural anthro- 
pologists are as innocent of statistics as are psycho- 
analysts. Ordinarily the anthropologist working 
under field conditions has as little possibility for con- 
trol experiments as has the psychoanalyst who sees 
his subject an hour a day in the consulting room. 
The skilled of both professions do make predictions 
of a crude order and test them by subsequent ob- 
servation. But these observations do not lend them- 
selves to presentation to scientific colleagues in neat 
graphs and analyses of “t” distributions. Indeed 
both groups would maintain, without disparaging the 
indispensable importance of th 
tain scientific purposes, that 
tions involve m 


е quantitative for cer- 
other scientific ques- 
atters of form, position, arrangement 
that can never be settled by measurement. In lin- 
guistics and in fact probably in genetics, the crucial 
issue is not that of size or frequency but that of what 
point in what pattern. 


The principle of the circle 
does not depend upon me 


asurement as such but upon 
though measurements are 
particular circle to specifi- 


a fixed patterning, even 
necessary to draw any 
cation. 


And so the anthropologist, however skeptical he 
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might be of certain psychoanalytic dogmas, tended 
to feel in some measure at home in psychoanalytic 
psychology. He recognized certain similarities 
which confronted him in describing and interpreting 
à culture with those met by the psychoanalyst in 
diagnosing a personality: the relationships between 
forms and meanings, between content and organi- 
zation, between stability and change. To be sure, 
this is also often true between anthropologists and 
non-analytic psychiatrists, personality and clinical 
psychologists. Indeed it is an induction from my 
experience that these groups tend to understand each 
other quite readily in spite of the superficially ob- 
vious differences in their aims and methods. On the 
other hand, anthropologists, social psychologists, and 
sociologists, although ostensibly interested in much 
more similar issues, appear to suffer frequently from 
Ithink they are temperamen- 


In field work I have been asso- 
ists and 


bad communication. 
tally much less akin. 
ciated with social and experimental psycholog 
also with psychoanalysts, psychiatrists, and clinical 
The former were manifestly uncom- 


psychologists. 
fortable in every case. They found the uncontrolled 
variables of field conditions very disturbing. The 
latter group adjusted much more flexibly to unpre- 
dicted irregularities in interview situations, to the 
necessity for extemporizing with which every anthro- 
pologist is so familiar. | 

Of course, I should be inclined to attribute a good 
deal of the compatibility of anthropologists with psy- 
chiatrists and personality, clinical, and child psychol- 
ogists to the vitalizing influence which psychoanaly- 
sis has had upon general psychiatry and these 
branches of psychology. Just as the anthropologist 
attempts to get a picture of the whole of a culture, 
so psychologists are more and more attempting to 
envisage the whole of a personality. In both cases 
this entails, for the time being at least, some defi- 
ciency in workmanship as well as loss of rigor. The 
anthropologist cannot have enough specialized 


knowledge to describe music, basketry, and kinship 
Nor can the psychologist be 


with equal expertness. Р 
ctive tests, 


equally well trained in mental and proje : 
depth interviewing, and techniques of the persona 
document. Nevertheless holistic, controlled impres- 
i 1 H 1 p n a ` fi `] stic 
sionism has certain merits, at any rate for heuri 

of the development 


purposes in this particular stage 
of the human sciences. 
This retrospective discus: i ; 
ent. Let me try to summarize brietly and, | 
с The question I 


ion has led us to the pres- 
I am 


sure, spottily the present picture. 
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shall try to answer is: what do anthropologists think 
they are learning from psychologists that is useful to 
anthropology. I necessarily view the scene from an 
angle limited by my own knowledge and experience. 

In the abstract, one would hope for fruitful col- 
laboration between physical anthropology and phys- 
iological psychology. I have never heard of any, 
To most anthropologists, physiological psychology is 
seen from a distance as impressively detailed and 
workmanlike, enormously useful in practical ways 
during the war, self-contained, preoccupied, aloof ex- 
cept for some indications of willingness to submit 
passively to physiology. One would think that there 

ras still a vast fruitful area for psychologists of per- 
ception and cultural anthropologists to explore, but 
both parties appear to have lost interest. 

The lusty infant, constitutional anthropology, has 
had some productive contact with psychology, pri- 
marily medical psychology. Hooton and Over- 
holser, the psychiatrist, collaborated іп Hooton’s 
study of criminals. As is well known, W. H. Sheldon 
has worked with and influenced anthropologists in 
the investigation of somatotypes. 

Both physical and cultural anthropology have 
drawn significantly from comparative psychology. 
Two sources deserve special mention. The notable 
studies of Yerkes and his associates have left their 
mark on thinking in general anthropology. The 
brilliant researches of C. R. Carpenter have had a 
considerable influence upon theory in social anthro- 


pology. 

Both physical and cultural anthropology are like- 
wise concerned—in different ways—with problems 
of race and race relations. Here psychology has sup- 
plied the useful tool of mental and projective tests, 
which, even in their failures, have helped to show 
the interdependence of biological and cultural fac- 
tors in this troubling area. However, the concep- 
tual contributions of psychology have been smaller 
than might have been anticipated. There are two 
notable exceptions, Gordon Allport and Otto Kline- 
Allport’s studies of group prejudice have 
Klineberg 


berg. 
deeply affected anthropological research. 
has both taken much from anthropology and given 
much in return. 

It is extraordinary little 
ied as social psychologists have 


how influence most 


of those usually clas 
had upon anthropological thinking in contrast to 
their great influence upon sociology. Т suspect this 
must be understood in terms of temperamental se- 


lectivity and of anthropological prejudice against 
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sociologists. This impasse is perhaps most strik- 
ingly evident in studies of language. 

During the last ten years there has been a fruitful 

rapprochement between learning theory and anthro- 
pology. In particular, the group from the Yale In- 
stitute of Human Relations (Dollard, Mowrer, 
Miller, and Sears) have stimulated important work 
by Whiting, Ford, Davis, and others. Certainly 
there is almost nothing which psychology could give 
anthropology that would be more useful than a sound 
theory of learning and effective methods for studying 
learning. Some of our most central problems (the 
culturalization of the child, diffusion, resistance and 
susceptibility to culture change) lie in this area. 
Miller and Dollard made a promising beginning in 
Social Learning and Imitation, but this important 
book has some of the defects that almost always 
inhere in pioneer efforts. 

It is noteworthy that in the so-called "culture and 
personality” field the basic bridges have been laid 
down by medical psychologists. However, anthro- 
pologists are very grateful for the rich ideas and facts 
provided by such psychologists as Denni , Havig- 
hurst, and Anastasi. More recently, a few clinical 
psychologists, such as Sylvan Tomkins and William 
Henry, have assisted in the solution of anthropo- 
logical problems. А closer relationship between de- 


velopmental psychologists and both physical and 
social anthropologists is much to be desired. 


Margaret Mead has recently discussed the Gesell-Ilg 
theory of maturation in the American Anthropologist. 

At the moment there are encouraging signs. The 
applied psychologists and the applied anthropologists 
are beginning to get together in the personnel and 
industrial specialties. Rapaport and other psychol- 
ogists are providing vitally necessary researches on 
remembering and forgetting. The studies by Sherif, 
Bruner, and others on social factors in perception 
are pointing the way to the understanding of the 
varied spatial and temporal orientations which char- 
acterize different cultures. Some anthropologists 
see in Lewin’s field theory a possible framework for 
the creation of a basic social science which would 
unify much of psychology, psychiatry, sociology, and 
anthropology. 

This question of new alignments in the disciplines, 
of a re-slicing of the pie, is a difficult one on which 
my own opinions have not yet fully crystallized. 
Academic people undoubtedly are traditionalis 


sand 
tend to be irrationally resistive to struc turing scien- 
tihe territories in accord with new frontiers arising 
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from the development of actual investigations. On 
the other hand, I see weighty arguments against di- 
vorcing the biological from the other aspects of psy- 
chology and anthropology and marrying the relict to 
sociology. I am firmly convinced that every kind 
of psychologist needs a substantial training in bi- 
ology, and the same is true for the anthropologist. 
Indeed the firmest link between psychology and an- 
thropology has been the fact that they alone of all 
the so-called social sciences bridged the gap between 
the organic and the socio-cultural. This has, 
I think, made for tough-mindedness and for reali- 
zation of the full complexity of behavioral phenom- 
ena. Although some social psychologists and some 
cultural anthropologists have tended too much to- 
ward a complete environmentalism, still the main 
currents in both professions have steadily insisted 
upon the relevance of genes, biological structure and 
process, maturation and other organic facts. If re- 
groupings can be made which provide їп training 
and professional canons for the preservation of this 
postulate of the inevitable biological basis of human 
nature, then I am heartily in favor of experimental 
new departments. 


We have given you the concept of culture which 
is now part of psychological thinking. We ask from 
you in return a formulation of the human nature 
Which is the raw stuff that 


all cultures act upon. 
Both psycholog 


y and anthropology could well begin 
to lay as much stress upon the similarities in all hu- 
man beings as they have, quite properly, upon the 
differences. The anthropologist, looking at psy- 
chology, must express some fear lest “human nature” 
go the way “mind” has gone. 

There are many things for us to do together. We 
need your technical skills, especially in culture and 
personality work; we need your collaboration in the 
improvement of interviewing lechniques and in 
gathering and analyzing personal documents; we 
need a pooling of our different kinds of knowledge of 
human biology. I hope that for at least a time we 
can do our joint researches within the framework of 
a conceptual scheme which makes explicit some of 
the postulates we hold in common but which also 
gives free play to the legitimate 
ations in intent and method. 
words: 


and healthy vari- 
In Kroeber's wise 


"But prec 


Беу if psychology and anthropology are to co- 
operate, it 


ems that they should recognize and toler; 
other's individuality.” 


ate cach 


MEASURES OF SCIENTIFIC MERIT IN 
APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


CARL Е. SEASHORE 


State University of Iowa 


ET me present here a plan and plea for the 
extension of scientific methods in all branches 
of applied psychology and in education, 

sociology, medicine, economics—in short, all the 
efforts to make a scientific study of human experi- 


ence and behavior as such. 
In my thirty-two years of the graduate Че: 
2.000 proposals for doctoral 


have viseed more than 2 
dissertations and more than 10,000 masters’ theses 


my name in approval or disapproval. 
to appraise the 


ship I 


by signing 
In the same period it was my duty 
ork of members of the staff in the entire 

My conscience and my colleagues 
г if I were competent to 


research w 
university. 
taunted me for acting as 
xarch in all fields of knowledge. Let me 


that I maintained no such pretense, but 
s aided by consulta- 


appraise res 
say at once 
the work had to be done and I was 
tion with the departments concerned. 

Now, looking back, I have analyzed the procedure 
and find that there are certain principles of research 
which are applicable directly or indirectly, in whole 
all fields of research and creative work. 
e lines of observation: 


or in part, to 
I base this conviction on thre 


first, the established scientific 
my adaptation of these to 


principles in the 


physical sciences; second, 
the problems under my direction in the | 
laboratory; and third, the universal struggle in the 
nd arts for scientific techniques 


psychological 


applied sciences а 
in the pursuit of their 
When a student pl 


experimentation, when 


problems. 
ans a choice of a topic for 
s the 


a professor discus 


value and legitimacy of such ап experiment, and 
when a reader evaluates the contribution in a Jour- 
| measuring scale some 


nal, each may well apply г 

established. principles of scientific merit by asking 

himself the following nine 
1. Has the experimente 

il with one specitic 

itional definition? 

factor for experi- 


questions. 

r fractionated his problem 
so that he can dea factor at a time 
and set up an oper 


2. Has he isolated the chosen 


К A m á 
mentation so that it can be varied under control? 


3. Are his findings recordable, countable, and 
repeatable for verification? 

4. Has he kept other factors, subjective and 
objective, constant? 

5. Is the factor measured undistorted by isolation 
from the total situation, subjective and environ- 
mental? 

6. Is the factor measured significant? 

7. Is the statistical method involved, if any, 
sound? 

8. Does it contribute to some fact that utilizes or 
has a bearing on systematic science? 

9. Are the conclusions after each measurement 
limited to the role of the factor measured? 

Each of these sanctions is a test in itself. When 
understood, they would seem but common sense 
applied. Failure on one or two may invalidate the 
whole project. A numerical rating scale may be 
signing merit of zero to five on each item 


set up by as 
where zero means no science and five means full 
sientific sanctions. In ap- 


compliance with the 
plied psychology one can never earn а rating of 
straight five on account of the inevitable variability 
in human factors. The same is true of general 
biology, though not quite to the same extent, but 


good work in this area should rate somewhere 


between four and five. 
These are the sanctions which we have used with 

surprising consistency in the entire field of scientific 

approaches to music and the fine arts. My argu- 


ment here is that if these sanctions can be applied 


to the study of music and the fine arts, which is à 


domain usually very abstruse and often. esoteric, 
that is proof that they can be extended to far more 
forms of experience and behavior than is now 
recognized in the social sciences and education, df 
this were done, there would be a radical revolution 
in the social sciences. 

To show that these sanctions or their equivalents 
can be applied more broadly than they are at 


present in these fields, let me make some simple 


H3 
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statements of fact relative to each of the nine 
sanctions. 

1. Far more problems in these fields than is at 
present recognized can be fractionated so as to 
isolate and define points of attack for scientific 
measurement. Witness the problems of learning, 
personnel, democratic living, mental economies, 
charities, and crime. 

2. Most of the problems in these fields in which 
the situation is observable by eye or ear can be 
faithfully recorded for scientific analysis and segre- 
gated for treatment. Witness the introduction of 
measuring instruments such as the wire recorder, 
motion pictures, eye-movement cameras and all the 
types of specific problem recorders in experiments. 

3. Records of achievement in an experir- * сап 
be made by the same їуре of instruments ih t are 
used in the recording of the original act to be studied 
provided 1 and 2 above are satisfied. Witness the 
use of standard instruments of precision in building 
à recording instrument for à given specific act and the 
various types of achievement tests for which we now 
have statistical and theoretical techniques. 

4. Skill and insight of the experimenter for the 
control of significant accessory subjective and 
objective variables present can be acquired by basic 
training. Witness the necessity of training in the 
physical and biological sciences and especially rigid 
training in the psychological laboratory before 
undertaking complicated practical problems, 

5. The distortion by isolation from the total 
situation can be avoided by drawing the experi- 
mental material or stimuli from the complete record 
of the original situation. Witness the possibility of 
fractionating hundreds of items in a Single phono- 
photograph of a song or from a motion picture of a 
football game. 

6. The significance of an experiment can be 
judged by common sense and logical evaluation of 
the hypothesis involved. Witness the similarity to 
evaluation in physiological experiments which always 
work toward a progressively clarified purpose, 

7. Validity and reliability of statistical treatments 
can be attained under the above conditions. Wit- 
ness what saving could be made today by requiring 
that statistical data should be countable. 

8. The merit of experiments is measured by the 
extent to which they contribute basic and enduring 
facts toward systematic science. 


Witness the mo- 
tivational value of having scientific merit as a goal, 
even in mere observation of incidental behavior 
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situations, in teaching, in popular writing, and in the 
disciplines which are not called scientific, such as 
history, literature, and art. 

9. The conclusions from experiments in these 
fields must be logically restricted, even at the expense 
of limited practical value. Witness the frequency 
of experiments which are thoroughly sound in them- 
selves but are assigned false implications in the 
interest of service. 

When we turn to the year’s output in applied 
psychology and social science in general, as repre- 
sented by thesis or dissertation topics, journals for 
the year, or the programs for the annual meetings, 
we find a part of the material heartening and another 
part, often the larger, disheartening. It is hearten- 
ing to see the very large number of competent in- 
vestigators working with scientific techniques where 
there were none before, Gratifying progress has 
been made within these fields in the present century. 

On the other hand we are confronted with reports 
which reveal little or no grasp of scientific procedure. 
It is to this group of so-called researchers that I am 
making an appeal. I would not flaunt the slogan 
of science. Very little of our useful knowledge is 
strictly scientific, Within the fields under con- 
sideration there are many problems which should 
not be attempted Scientifically. There are many 
non-scientific problems which can be undertaken 
only with scientific experience as 
controlled observations, 
scientific only in principl 
from scientificall 
developed field. 
Science we must 
tions before accep 

There are some 


in more or less 
Others can be said to be 
€, even when they come 
y trained men working in an un- 
But where there is a claim of 
ask our nine commonsense ques- 
ting or rejecting the findings. 

reasons for lack of scientific merit 
in these fields. The chief cause for failure lies in the 
lack of willingness to sacrifice. There are two 
general attitudes in the social sciences: the omnibus 
theory and the Specific theory. On the omnibus 
theory the experimenter aims to deliver a whole 
solution of the problem directly, and this may be all 
that he wants, but the experiment will have little, if 
any, scientific merit, On the specific theory the 
experimenter is willing to sacrifice by dealing with 
one definable element of the situation at a time with 
all that involves, In publications on science in 
music there are perhaps a hundred followers of the 
omnibus theory to one following the specific theory, 
and that is perhaps typical of related 


applied 
science. The omnibus theorist 


asks, for example, is 
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this child musical? The specific theorist asks, in 
what respects is he musical and to what degree? 

Another cause is failure in orientation. Before 
an experiment can be set reliably, a study must be 
made of the history of known facts in the total 
situation and of all the steps that have been taken 
by other experimenters in solution of the problem, 
leading to a logical insight which results in a hypo- 
thesis. It is not necessary that the experimenter 
should be able to foresee the results of the hypothesis, 
but there must be a reasonable justification for the 
experiment. In many situations the first step 
should be an experimental factor analysis. 

Lack of training in, or knowledge of, the basic 
sciences is another cause of failure. In the applied 
is generally the solution of a 
and the young investigator, 
tends to 


sciences the object 
practical problem, 
particularly in education and sociology, ds t 
go right after the whole solution without training in 
scientific techniques and skills. Failure to require 
held back the social sciences 
nt that lack of time 
atific method is 


this training has 
tragically. It is of course evide 
and facilities for proceeding by a sciet 


one of the commonest alibis. Among students, the 
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lack of efficient direction and the lack of entering into 
the spirit of teamwork with the past and present 
investigators in the field is a frequent cause of 
failure. 

One of the objectives in basic scientific training is 
the development of the power of scientific integrity; 
that is, the willingness to apply cold logic to the 
This applies especially to 
the interpretation of experimental findings. The 
absence of scientific attitude, the love of science, the 
emotional glow which comes from persistent pursuit 
of truth, and companionship in the field of scholars 
are common causes of failure. I have coined the 
word, euphany, with the adjective, euphanous, 


problem or data in hand. 


which may be defined as denoting a deliberate and 
adequate statement of fact. Lack of this ability 
is a common fraility among researchers. 

Briefly, then, my message is this: You can be 
scientific! Prepare yourself in techniques, back- 
ground, and theory, and enter into companionship 
with those who are willing and able to make the 
necessary sacrifices and rejoice in the pursuit of 


verifiable facts! 


INSTINCT: A COMPOSITE STUDENT VIEW 


W. EDGAR VINACKE 


University of Hawaii 


PERSISTENT problem in the teaching of 
psychology is the use and misuse (from the 
psychologist’s standpoint) of common, 

everyday words. No doubt most instructors, realiz- 
ing this, make a conscientious effort to define terms 
and to stay within the bounds of their precise 
terminology. Unfortunately, our definitions fre- 
quently misfire because we do not really know the 
everyday use of the terms. The reasons are various: 
because we have thought for a long time in technical 
ways, we forget the popular usage; or we may be so 
impatient with common sense that we simply over- 
ride it; or we take for granted the acceptance of 
certain premises. Any of these attitudes has harm- 
ful repercussions; perhaps the greatest of these is the 
confusion engendered or reinforced in the mind of 
the hearer. The wise student, therefore, may 
simply decide that the best policy is agreement with 
the professor to avoid argument—and to get a good 
grade— but, privately, he can go along just as before, 
Не may have learned Something about how to win 
friends and influence people, but it is doubtful that 
he has learned much psychology. 

A specialized jargon, of course, is not psychology, 
But the definition of the facts of behavior in ob- 
jective terms is at least part of it. The term "рг 
stinct” has proven to be one of the most tenacious 
and troublesome of those concepts with which the 
teacher of psychology must contend, The trouble is 
more deeply rooted than the mere fact that it has 
universal popular usage. Гог one thing, the term is 
employed in many other academic fields, such as 
biology and all of the social sciences, so that the 
student enters a psychology lecture hall 
laden with classroom experience 
Vor another thing, it 


heavily 
with the word, 
is difficult, if not impossible, 
to teach psyc hology without considering the phe- 
nomena commonly attributed to “instinct.” And 
it is really unsatisfac tory to reject the word, follow- 
ing the exhortations of the behaviorists, or to sub- 
stitute some 


“less controversial" term. To adopt 
either practice involves a tedious rationalization on 
the part of the lecturer, and probably does little to 
clarify the matter for the 


student, Furthermore, 


either policy seems hardly necessary, in view of the 
fact that perfectly legitimate data are on hand to 
give an adequate meaning to the concept (see, for 
example, / and 4). In any event, if the student has 
confusions, why not deal with them? 

After struggling with this problem before his 
classes, the writer decided to inquire concerning the 
Sort of preconceptions students have about “in- 
stinct.” At the start of the semester, long before 
the matter came up in the lecture, the class was 
given the assignment to think over what they 
understood an “instinct” to be, and to bring a written 
Statement to the next class meeting. They were 
told not to refer to any textbook or other source in 
formulating their answers. To be sure, some 
Students may have disobeyed this injunction; if so, 
the results become even more startling. Nearly 
the entire class returned answers, varying from a few 
words to two pages. The summary which follows 
is based upon the definitions of 113 students in the 
beginning class.! These statements are sponta- 
neous, rather than based upon a standardized ques- 
tionnaire, hence do not necessarily represent the 
true incidence of opinion on all points. 

Classification of Responses, As a preliminary 
step, each Statement was examined for the terms it 
contained, and all of these listed Separately, except 
for quite obvious Synonyms (e.g., "inherent," *in- 
born," and "innate" for hereditary.) Thereafter, 
broader Eroupings were made, combining words or 
phrases Which, in the judgment of the writer, re- 
flected the same basic characteristics, 


Three funda- 
mental features of the answers ultimately emerged, 
namely, A, the Eeneral functional nature of instinct, 
B, specific characteristics of (an) instinct, and C, 
examples of instincts, 


Each of these will be con- 
sidered in turn. 


! Since the cla ypical of the University of Haw aii, the 
students represent a highly varied 
Chinese, Caucasi, 


ial background, | а 
ап, Filipino, Hawaiian, and even part 
However, they are all products of eith 
rial schools, 


пег mainland or territo- 
Cultural factors may, thus, m 


ake this sample of 
answers different from one obt 


ained elsewhere, 
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STUDENT View ОЕ IxsrINCT 


А. THE GED FUNCTIONAL NATURE OF INSTINCT 


КАТ, 


Student opinions assigned instinct to one of four 
categories, most students restricting it to one 
of the categories only, but a few placing it in more 
than one. "These categories follow with the inci- 
dence of citation: 

1. Impulse (32%). About one-third of the re- 
sponses defined "instinct" as some internal motivat- 
ing force. Representative statements are: "natural 
impulse" (or tendency or force); "sort of urge"; 
"something of an impulse which is spontaneous and 
has nothing real to back it up"; "motive without 
thought”; “driving force"; “tendency to act"; 
"subconscious force"; and "different facets of a 
single force" (stated as “will to live"). 

2. Response or activity (33%). Another third of 
the definitions placed instinct on the side of what the 
organism does, rather than what brings the response 
about. Typical statements are: “natural асі”; 
"bhysical response without thought"; "sudden 
response" (to some imminent danger); "sort af 
habit”; “reflex”; “natural and unplanned behavior P 
“immediate response to stimuli"; ‘automatic reflex 
or action"; “unconscious doing"; "things we do for 
the first time, we usually do instinctively”; etc. 

3. Mysterious knowledge or intelligence (32%). А 


n a third said that instinct is some 


little less tha »s j 
Thus, it 


peculiar or supernatural characteristic. i 
was described very often as a “sixth sense ог as 
“intuition.” Others defined it as “premonition ; 
“a fact which becomes known without any past 
knowledge"; natural"; 
“prime ability— reaction wit 
reflex is an answer to any 
intelligence"; etc. : . 

4. p phenomenon (4%). If keen 
be excluded, there is still a small number o stud ш 
who define instinct in terms of quite дешы a 
function. Thus, two students literally. ascri S 
instinct to feeling, seeing, im e vm 
smelling. Others linked it less specifically to the 


sense organ. 


«something beyond the 
hout stimulus, whereas 


stimulus"; “God-given 


INCT 


B. SPECIFIC CHARACTERISTICS ОЁ IN 
Although a great variety of terms was sangre 
can be summarized as synonyms 99 лазера af 
ideas. The figures shown are Lp car E. 
students (hence, will add to more sats b si 
merely suggestive of relative emphasis, 


above. the salient feature 


Я “Jearly, 
1. Hereditary (39%). Clear'y 
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of instinct to the students in this sample is that 
animals and, or men are born with it. 

2. Unlearned (236%). This characteristié 
been listed separately from the foregoing one, at the 
expense of stretching a point. The term “ип- 
learned" covers numerous statements which did not 
mention heredity, as such, but implied behavior 
which is independent of prior experience, or, more 
importantly, behavior which is more generalized 
and less rigid in a species than was apparently meant 
by hereditary. It may be taken, perhaps, as a more 
sophisticated opinion than the simple statement 
that instinct is innate. 

3. Unthinking (189%). 
instances where instinct 
rational behavior. It was said 
reasoning, to be blind, etc. 

+. Unconscious (16%). 
were "unconscious preparation,” "part of sub- 
conscious mind," “working of subconscious mind," 


has 


This characteristic covers 
differentiated from 
not to involve 


Typical statements here 


"unconscious doing,” etc. 
5. Automatic (12°). 
infallible, involuntary, mechanical, not subject to 
self-control, automatic, etc. 
6. Spontaneous (11%). 
described as being unplanned, unpremeditated, un- 

rehearsed, sudden, etc. 

7. Present more in animals than in men (9%). A 
surprisingly small number of students differentiated 
between human beings and animals, in the number 


Instinct was said to be 


Instinct was sometimes 


and/or potency of instincts. 

S. [nvolves learning and/or cultural factors (8C¢). 
A substantial number of students stressed the role of 
experience in the formation of instincts. (The fact 
that practically all of these students had had an- 
thropology in their freshman year no doubt con- 
tributes to this factor.) In some of these definitions, 
an instinct was said to be an act trained to perfec- 
tion, until it has become automatic (e.g., the foot- 
work of a boxer). 

9. Universal (766). 
an instinct (at least for a given species) may have 
been taken for granted by many students, it was 
specifically cited as a criterion by comparatively few. 


Although the universality of 


Four varieties of generality were expressed, as fol- 
lows: (a) universal in an unqualified degree; (b) 


different degrees are present in 


universal, but 
different individuals; (c) universal in a given species, 
but different species have different. instincts; and 
sal in a given (human) cultural group, but 
different instincts 


(d) unive 


different cultural groups have 
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(these are said to be inherited cultural traits, and 
unlearned). 

10." Survival (6%). A few students stated that 
instincts serve the organism by assuring its survival. 

11. Unvarying (3%). It is surprising that so 
few students stressed the inflexibility of instinct. 
Although the same idea may be implied in some of 
the above categories, it may be that many of these 
students have been taught that organisms can vary 
their behavior in adapting to the environment. 

12. Resembles conscience (2%). Instinct was said 
by two students, respectively, to be the “sense of 
right or wrong” and to help in distinguishing right 
from wrong. 


С. EXAMPLES OF “INSTINCT” CITED 


Not all students gave illustrations of their defini- 
tions. Those who did offered an amazing variety of 
behavior, both animal and human. The following 
rough classification will summarize this feature of the 
statements. 

1. Response-pallerns. The commonest example 
was bird-migration, followed by egg-laying behavior 
of insects (especially the Wasp), web-spinning of 
spiders, sudden closing of the eyes when some 
object (notably a fly) passes near them, crying of a 
baby, swimming (in puppies), and the sucking- 
response of infants. Others were nest-building 
(birds), child running to its mother from danger, 
screaming when frightened, salmon swimming up- 
stream to spawn, reaching for toppling object, 
maintaining balance, birds teaching their young to 
fly, obtaining food, reaching and holding in infants, 
child walking, and flying of birds. 


2. General “propensities.” The most frequently 


cited in this category was self-protection, with 
protection of young by the mother next. Others 


were gregariousness, imitation, inquisitiveness, hom- 
ing (pigeons), food-acquiring, group living, “mother 
instinct” and parental love, etc. 

3. Intuition. Some examples of this sort were 
premonition of danger, 


warning of impending 
danger, 


warning of imminent contact, and “wife 
knowing when I am lying.” 

+. Organic drives. Specifically mentioned 
Sex, reproduction, hunger, and eating. 

5. Emotions. 


were 


Regarded as instincts were 


pity 
and helping others, fear, hate, 


jealousy, love, and 
"natural enemy sense," 

6. Physiological functions. Sleeping and shivering 
from the cold were cited. 
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7. Life-impulse. In a final category were “in- 
stinct to live” and “will to live.” 


CONFUSIONS ABOUT “INSTINCT” 


The preceding summary affords insight into the 
kinds of conflicting ideas brought into the classroom 
with regard to the particular concept of instinct. 
A few students frankly 
outright confusion, 


what degree of 


expressed uncertainty or 
It is impossible to say with 
assurance the remainder set down 
their views. In any event, it is possible to formu- 
late some of the major problems. 

The first may be stated as the confusion between 
aclion and impulse. En masse, students do not 
know whether an instinct is what the organism does 
in a certain situation, or what makes him do it. 
This confusion is by no means confined to students, 
as Dashiell has pointed out (2, p. 116), (and see 
also English’s careful discussion (3, p. 67). An 
examination of textbooks now in widespread use will 
further bear out this confusion. It behooves the 
teacher of psychology to take cognizance of this 
conflict and attempt to resolve it convincingly. 

The second difficulty тау be formulated as the 
confusion of heredity. The student does not have 
any clear idea of the extent to which, if any, instinct 
is inherent in the organism and is transmitted from 
one generation to the next, A related problem is 
the universality of instinct—is it a phenomenon 
common to life? is it different in different species? Do 
men have "instincts" as well as animals? Perhaps 
some of these doubts are cleared up during lectures 
on heredity and environment, since, in part, they 
rellect. ignorance of the mechanisms of heredity. 
On the other hand, 
chromosomes may 


суеп a discussion of genes and 
do nothing to relieve the vexa- 
lious question of what instinct js, 
"mysterious Something" 


Instinct as a 
must, the writer believes, 


be succinctly dealt with by the teacher with this in 
mind. 


A third problem s the confusion of learned. vs. 
unlearned behavior. 


he student appears to have 
only the vaguest idea of the degree to which instincts 
are learned, automatized responses, or are inde- 
pendent of experience. He does not know whether 
there is a difference between reflex and instinct. If 
he believes instinets to be innate, he does not know 
whether or not they can be me 
or to what degree they 
self-control. : 


«Пед by experience, 
are (or become) subject to 


Perhaps the greatest confusion of all (and the crux 
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of the matter) is familiar to psychologists in many 
different contexts; namely, the confusion of mystery. 
Instincts in the mind of the beginning student are 
intangible and wonderful, vitally important in the 
scheme of life, but elusive. We see them in opera- 
tion, but there doesn’t seem to be any understand- 
able basis for them. In short, they are "mysterious 
somethings," apart from organic facts like bones and 
skin, nerve-cells and muscles, viscera and the germ 
plasm. 

Hence, one cannot lightly disregard the term 
instinct. Perhaps it is unfortunate that it is still 
with us. It would be much more pleasant if, 
depending upon our separate penchants, we could 
cither assume a /abula rasa in the beginning student, 
or feel confident that, as the only sound one, our 


theory would vastly outweigh the nonsense students 


pick up elsewhere. But neither of these conditions 


very often obtains in a psychology classroom. 
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This survey of such a classroom indicates that it is 
worth the effort to discuss instinct at some length, 
taking account of the probable cross-section of 
diverse preconception present among the students. 
An alternative explanation or redefinition cannot be 
developed with much success without first account- 
ing for the points brought out above. Mysteries 
and facts make poor companions. 
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Essential Courses for Undergraduates 
To the Editor: 


We have recently sent check lists of undergraduate 
courses in psychology to the chairmen of twenty-cight 
leading departments of psychology, asking each to indi- 
cate the courses he considers essential or desirable as 
background for the graduate study of psychology. Re- 
plies were received from twenty-five. 
given in tabular form. 

In addition to the courses of the check list, the follow- 
ing courses were suggested by one or more chairmen as 
ntial: biology, physics, introductory philosophy, 
trigonometry, analytic geometry, logic, scientific method, 
and social science. Other chairmen suggested the 
following courses as desirable but not necessary: a survey 
of trigonometry, algebra and calculus, zoology, person- 
ality, scientific method and logic. 


The results are 


Several. department chairmen commented that the 
student expecting to do graduate work in psychology 
could spend his undergraduate time more valuably in 
securing background Preparation in the sciences than in 
taking a large number of undergraduate psychology 
courses, 

It does not, therefore, follow from the above list that 
every department chairman would want each under- 
graduate student to take all of the courses in the “con- 


sidered-essential” column. Nevertheless, Students as 
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A tabulation showing the number of times each course was 


checked as essential or desirable 


DESIRABLE: 
COURSES 

General Psychology... Ба 
Experimental Psy chology 3 
Elementary § oi M 8 
College Algebra . , 8 
Heredity |, 10 
Psychological Measurements 8 
Abnormal Рѕусһојоду 0 11 
Systematic Ps: chology 8 11 
Social Psychology . . . 8 10 
Child Psychology 6 13 
Physiology of the Human Body . 5 16 
Applied Psychology 5 M 
French and German —€— 5 1 
French or German. 4 3 
Calculus 1 17 
Educational Psychology 1 8 
German 1 1 
Mental Hygiene — 16 


well as faculty members should find this table useful in 
selecting the most generally approved list of undergrad- 
uate courses, 


Invixg М. DUNGAN and GERTRUDE S, EKAS 
Berea College 


Psychology and Clinical Psychology: A Reply 


To the Editor: 

The June 1948 issue of the AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 
carried an editorial in the sleross the Scerelary’s Desk 
column that is worthy of. further comment for two 
major reasons: an editorial in the professional organ of 
the APA tends to be construed as comparable to an edict 
of policy Secondly, 


the problem considered in this 
editorial is of high import, inasmuch as it is an analysis 
of the official statement of ап important government 
agency that is pioneering in the 
ogists in medicine. 


utilization of psychol- 
The voicing of opinion by the higher 
echelons in the profession has far reaching consequences 
and therefore, such which 
policy, should be more closely examined 
prior to public expression. 

The objectionable features in the editorial might be 
summarized One, the editorial 
dealt in a dogmatic, final manner with a highly contro- 


statements may induce 


and weighed 


under two categories: 


versial problem, namely, whether psychology at present 


is obligated to train the people who apply the science 


a> practitioners rather than as pure scientists, [n 


cidently it is very interesting that in the same issue of 


the Journal the report of the Policy and Planning Board 
of the APA was considerably more guarded and thought- 
ful in considering the same question, 
of the organizational structure 
chology te 


Two, the question 
of the science of psy- 
nds to become ential 
considerations are used as 


The editorial 


obscured when non-e 
à basis of evaluation. 

argues that the goal and focus of the 
sciences of biology and medicine differ as do those of 
Psychology, as a pure science, and clinical psychology, 
applied science, 
that the conclusion dr 
feasibility of Separating these 
bolstered, if the 
ignorance” of the: 


as an However, this writer believes 
awn in the editorial regarding the 
two sciences is thinly 
argument regarding the “profound 
зе two sciences is offered as justification 
for continued union. If one were to see the 
of Psychology as 
in the editorial, it 
logical to conclude that 


goals and 


purposes narrowly and limited аз 


presented would seem to be more 
4 separation of the sciences 


would be beneficial to the fullest development of cach, 
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CoMMENT 


since confusion and cross purposes alone obtain from 
their unification. 

Humanity needs both the researcher who probes the 
pure science and those who apply this science. Both 
groups have important functions and roles within our 

One is not more or less important than the 
Dr. Lawrence S. Kubie, Associate Neurologist, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 


society. 
other. 
Columbia Univ 
summarizes this point of view very succinctly: 
“There is no profession, no scientific discipline 
every member of which can or should be created 
j No science can live on re- 


in a research sense. 
search alone in an ivory tower out of touch with 
the challenge of practical application. Actually 
science always makes progress by the interaction 
between the pure and the applied sciences in the 
field. We constantly check the value and valid- 
ity of our pure scientific concepts by their ap- 
plicability. The interplay between the two is 
an essential and healthy part of training and of 
the maturation of any science" (Transactions of 
the First Conference on Training in Clinical Psy- 


chology, p. 2). | | э 
The supposedly | philosophical "cold" viewpoint, 
that “it is more beneficial to 


stated in the editorial, cial 
arch contribution 


society for a psychologist to make a rese: соп ‹ 
an behavior than it is for him 


to our knowledge of hum 
” is an unwarranted general- 


to help an individual patient 


ization. Such thinking is not considered to be meaning- 
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ful by those individuals who work with suffering human 
beings either as physicians, clinical psychologists, or 
social workers. Furthermore, the sentiments expressed 
in the editorial are by no means the only agreed course 
or true alternative for future action by the body of 
psychology. Both research and applied activities can 
be maintained independently without detriment to one 
or the other. 

The editorial speaks of 


"pressures" from clinical 
psychology, and the "disastrous" affects of letting 
solutions of problems pertinent to clinical psychology 
interfere with the progress of psychology. Such a con- 
ceptualization of the problem is highly emotionalized, 
and presents a restricted point of view. It fails to give 
proper weight to the facts and reality status of the total 
problem. The begrudging acknowledgment of the needs 
of clinical psychology is made in poor taste to those whom 
the editor describes as “too long a neglected minority 
within psychology." This narrow viewpoint can be 
very damaging to the body of clinical psychology, 
especially when it is espoused by one who by virtue of 
his position exerts great influence in resolving basic 
problems in the field. 

These opinions are not only those of the writer, but 
are also those of many clinical psychologists who express 
exception to the point of view contained in the editorial. 

ARTHUR TEICHER 
New York Regional Office, VA 


Are Our Silent Presuppositions About Prejudices Correct? 


‘To the Editor: 


The discussions about the role of prejudices in inter- 


getting more and more confused (s 
‘able discussion of The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, of May 2, 1948 on What do we debe 
prejudice?) They often reveal more about ше унг 
the particular social scientist than about th Я күү 
of the common man who is allegedly the object of in- 
1 wonder, therefore, whether it would not 
ad of continuing our futile discus- 

onsidering the following 


group relations are 
for instance, the Round T 


vestigation. 
be a good idea, inste 
sions, to make a new start by c 
ituation: 

of our age 


aspects of th 

1. The cri 
world itself. 
world —the equally pre 
really need- I agree in this ге 
ology of knowledge is not 
“facts” but a critique of our 


tions, the validity of which is very muc 
nt theory of prejudic Y n 
tions which, il made explicit, 


They are accepted only 
licit. The real thing in 
nsions is not that people 
e different in various 


is not restricted to the social 
It involves also the mirror of this sick 
tty sick social science. What we 
| spect fully with the soci- 
more "research" about 
silent (hidden) presupposi- 
ry much in doubt. 

is based on a 


2. The curt 
whole series of presuppe 
turn out to be obviously false. 
because they are not made exp! 
а -cultural te 


inter-racial and inter à 
are prejudiced but that they аг 


respects and for various reasons. The stereotyped 
conceptions which members of different groups have 
about each other are an essential part of their being 
different. Not prejudices but differences are at the bot- 
to mof tensions, dilemmas, and difficulties in intergroup 
relations. Everything else is secondary in nature. 

3. There is only one effective therapy in intergroup 
relations: to admit and to discuss frankly the existing 
differences, at the same time explaining that there 
Since we are 


is nothing wrong with being different. 
different, we can only understand each other if we are 
aware that we are different. This, to my mind, should 
be the basis of an intelligent intercultural and interracial 
education. For denying differences which are actually 
there means making propaganda for misunderstanding 


And the inevitable result of this is, in 


each other. 
collective terms, an increase of intergroup tensions —for 
the concealed and denied differences remain, and are 
more disturbing than if they were openly admitted. 
And in individual terms, the result is neurosis which 
develops if we conceal, or deny, what we really are. 
Gustav ICHHEISER 

Kenwood Avenue, 


Chicago, Ilinois 
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WHO RUNS THE APA? 


A lot of people do. The APA with all its boards 
and committees and with its 18 divisions and all their 
boards and committees requires many people to keep 
all of its activities running smoothly. When the 
November, 1947 AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST appeared 
with its long list of officers and committee members, 

Е. С. Boring counted the people involved and the 
number of positions which each held. The list was 
incomplete because division committees were not 
included. Even so, 172 people were named. This 
year we have made a similar count of 209 people 
whose names will be included in the list of officers 
and committees to be published in next month’s 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST. The number of members 
holding each number of positions in 1947 and 1948 is: 
Number of positions held 


Kotak i | |% 
шз | 20 TENE 
129 50] 25 | 4 | то 


1947 
1948 


To have a large number of members actively 
participating in the Association’s affairs means that 
APA policies are shaped by the combined judgment 
of many people. They represent different psycho- 
logical interests, different age groups, different parts 
of the country, and different kinds of employment. 
This spread of responsibility also means that many 
people are experiencing the satisfaction of helping to 
manage the APA’s affairs and are gaining experience 
that will prepare them for more important future 
positions in the Association’s management. 

When I became a member of the APA in 1931 it 
seemed to me that the Association was run by a little 
clique who sat on the Council of Directors, made and 
seconded motions in the annual business meeting, 
and spoke whenever any topic came up for discus- 
Sion. I have heard the same charge made every 
year since that the APA is run by a small clique. 
In a sense, of course, the statement has always been 
true; at any one time there is always a small group of 
officers and. directors who have primary 


responsi- 
bility for running things. 


But going back over the 
list of officers and directors -as R. S. Woodworth did 
a dozen years ago and as I have now done again— 
quickly shows that the small group has always been 


a constantly changing опе. For example, no mem- 
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ber of the present Board of Directors has served for 
more than three consecutive years and only one was 
on the Board five years ago. This amount of over- 
lap is usual. If the members of the Board of Direc- 
tors and the officers of any one year are compared 
with those of five years carlier there is usually an 
overlap of one, or two, or occasionally three members. 
(The Executive Secretary now provides some con- 
tinuity. He does not vote, however, and his term of 
appointment is limited by the By-Laws.) 

Now, with Council members elected by 29 different 
constituencies (18 divisions, 9 geographical regions, 
the Conference of State Psychological Associations, 
and the Department of Psychology of the American 
Teachers Association), with division officers elected 
by 18 different constituencies, with the Board of 
Directors and most APA committee members elected 
by the Council, and with the President and Presi- 
dent-Elect chosen by the entire membership, there 
is no possibility of management by a small self- 
perpetuating group. 

In selecting people for the APA's many official 
positions, attention should obviously be given to the 
characteristics which each job demands. A division 
Secretary, for example, must have the habit of 
answering his mail promptly. If he does not, his 
desk will soon be piled with complaints and the whole 
division will suffer. A member of the Council of 
Representatives, as a Second example, must have the 
habit of attending APA meetings regularly, for to 
fulfill his functions he must attend Council meetings. 
Any division or region that elects a Representative 
who does not attend APA meetings regularly is 
forfeiting a vote on Association matters. 

Election to any APA position carries responsi- 
bility, but the greatest amount of responsibility 
Comes when one is elected to the Board of Directors. 
For, despite the many people who hold office, top 
management of the Association's affairs does rest in 
the hands of a small group —the four officers and the 
six directors. The Board of Directors meets twice 
Interim business is conducted by mail. 
All told, each member probably gives some 10 to 12 
days a year to his duties. 


à year. 


In those days he makes 
decisions or recommendations concerning the man- 
agement of an association of close to 6000 members, 
ап annual meeting that will attract over 2000 per- 
Sons, and a budget that is now close to а quarter of a 
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million dollars a year. I have been interested in 
watching the directors assume this responsibility. 
Personal wishes and biases are submerged in an effort 
to decide in terms of the welfare of the whole organi- 
zation. Debated points get talked over and con- 
sidered from all angles until agreement is reached. 
On a number of occasions I have seen a director point 
out the difficulties with and the arguments against a 
move which he personally was recommending. 

The feeling of responsibility which characterizes 
the discussions of the Board may come in part from 
the trust which the members necessarily place in the 
directors. Partly, I suspect, it comes from the fact 
that officers and directors have usually served a 
considerable apprenticeship in APA affairs before 


attaining the top positions. 
The Program Committee is an example of the 


APA’s apprenticeship system. Its members have to 
decide how to arrange the many elements of the 
program to minimize the amount of conflict. They 
have to fit the program into the available time and 
They have to guess which of several con- 
aw the largest audience and so 
should be assigned the largest room. Membership 
on this committee lasts three years. In his first 
year, a member does some work, but mostly he learns 
what it is all about and what the problems are. In 
his second year he can contribute a good deal more. 


In his third year he serves as chairman and does 
did in both his preceding 
trained him for the 


space. 
current sessions will dr 


much more work than he 
But those years have 
s chairmanship year. 

a top office who has 


years. 
responsibilities of hi 

Very rarely is one elected to р off | 
пої допе through an apprenticeship of service on 
APA committees or in the committees and offices of 
APA divisions or other psychological associations. 
Ernest Hilgard, the present President, i$ à good 
example. He was à member of Pu National 
Research | Council's Emergeny € ommittee in 
Psychology and of its sub-committee on Survey and 
Planning. He has been representative of the APA 
to the National Research Council. He was chairman 
of the committee that revised the constitution when 
the APA and the AAAP combined. For three years 
he was a member and {ог one year the chairman of 
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the Policy and Planning Board. For two years he 
was a member of the Council of Representatives. 
For one year he was chairman of SPSSI. He can 
serve more effectively as the Association's President 
because during the six years in which he held these 
earlier positions he learned a great deal about the 
APA and its problems. 

]t takes time to acquire the prestige and to become 
well enough known to be elected to the Board. Most 
newly-elected members have been in their forties, a 
few in their fifties, still fewer in their thirties. The 
present members range in age from 36 to 56, with a 
median age of 46. As the APA grows larger it takes 
more time to demonstrate one’s competence to the 
point where one is elected to these offices. Ten 
years ago the median age of officers and directors was 
43 instead of the present 46. If the directors them- 
selves were doing the electing, I suspect that they 
would choose a still younger group. The directors 
do pick out the APA’s Secretary and Treasurer. 
Election is by the Council now and used to be by 
the annual business meeting, but the nominations 
are made by the Board of Directors. In the last 30 
years the Secretaries and Treasurers have ranged in 
age from 29 to 46. Six of the 13 were under 35 and 
all but two were under 40 at the time of their election. 

The Board of Directors has given considerable 
thought to the problem of finding younger people for 
membership on APA committees and boards. The 
Board has instructed me to enlist the help of divisions 
and state and regional associations in an active hunt 
for promising young psychologists who will work 
effectively on APA committees. 

‘hological associations and the APA 
divisions can help on this problem. Being smaller, 
their members know each other better. They have 
an opportunity to elect younger officers than the 
APA usually does. Like the APA, however, they 
can train their officers through committee appoint- 
ments. Many of the future officers of the APA will 
come from the ranks of those who work satisfactorily 
in these positions, for the APA is run by a constantly 
group of members who have demonstrated 


Local p 


changing 
their competence through such apprenticeships. 
DAEL WOLFLE 
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Mail addressed to the eighteen APA members listed below has been undelive 
dess If you know of more recent addresses please send them to 


Secretary, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Viola Caprez Ames 
Aviation Psychology 
Medicine & Surgery 
Navy Department 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Marian Helen Brody 

© Lt. Eugene B. Brody 
385th Station Hospital 
APO 124, % P.M. 

New York, N. Y. 


Marjorie Fiske 
119 W., 227th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Eleanor H. Hayes 
Butler School Bldg. 
Belmont, Mass. 


Dr. Dorothy Morgan Henika 
4811 March St. 
Dallas, Texas. 


Virginia H. Johnson 


Henry S. Odbert has joined the Secretariat of the 
Committee on Human Resources of the Research 


Development Board. 
professor at Dartmouth. 


Clyde H. Coombs, on leave of absence for a year 
from the University of Michigan, will work at the 
Social Relations Laboratory of Harvard with Samuel 
and Louis Guttman on 


Stouffer, Fred Mosteller 
problems of scaling methodology. 


Dorothy Park, formerly of Stephens College, is now 


head of the department of philosophy 
at Meredith College, 


Alice E. Bell, formerly of Stephens, is now associ- 


ate professor of psychology in the 


psychiatry at the University of Cincinnati, 


Irene Robinson of the University of Chicago has 


and psychology 


се Riggs Clinic, 27 Fenn St. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Mary Frances Reed 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


J. E. P. Libby 
Quartermaster Depot 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dr. Herbert Shuey 
Mission, Kansas 


red because of obsolete 
the Oflice of the Executive 


Mrs. К. D. (Elizabeth C.) Stricklanl 


2369 Williams St. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Bing-chung Ling 

Box 528, Mills College 
Oakland 13, California 
Rachele M. Thomas 
105 East 38th St. 


Mabel F, Martin 
Greenbrier College 
Lewisburg, West Virginia 


New Haven, Connect icut 


Mrs. Joseph А. Tyburdry 


305 Marlborough St. 


Margaret Pankaskie Boston 15, Mass, 


U. S. Navy Hospital 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Н. T. Tyler 
Sacramento College 
Esther M. Peiser S 
AJDC, Legal Dept., 
72 Forsthausstrasse 
Frankfort, Main APO 


Natalie Zinn 
Worcester State Hos, 
a Worcester, Mass. 
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% P.M., New York, N. Y 


and Utah. 


He was formerly assistant 


Stanley B. Williams resigned 


fessor at William and Mary College. 
William Schofield 


Professor in the Department of p. 
Neurology 


Minnesota, His duties will include 
of graduate stude 


Frank Costin of the 
accepted 


Universit 
an appointment as 
Psychology at the 


department of 


Arthur Н. Brayfield, 
personnel at [ 
pointed assist 
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ramento, California 


pital 


sychiatry and 
of the Medical School of the University of 


become an assistant professor at the University of 


as assistant professor 
at the Johns Hopkins University to become pro- 


has been appointed as assistant 


the supervision 
nts in clinical psychology. 


of Chicago has 
assistant professor ol 
University of Ilinois, Galesburg- 


formerly dean of student 
ong Beach City College, has been ap- 
ant professor of education at the Uni- 
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versity of California, Berkeley. He will direct the 
recently expanded training program for student 
personnel workers. 


Kathern McKinnon, formerly of Michigan State 
College, has accepted a position with the Child 
Guidance Clinic in Great Neck, Long Island. 


Elizabeth Fehrer, formerly of Michigan State 
College, has accepted an assistant professorship at 


Brooklyn College. 


Leonard Mead, on leave from Tufts College to serve 
with the Human Engineering Branch of the Special 
Devices Center, Office of Naval Research, has re- 
turned to Tufts as associate professor of psychology 
and research coordinator for the university. 


Morris Rubin, formerly vocational advisor at the 
University of Pennsylvania Veterans Guidance 
Center, has been appointed executive director of the 
Philadelphia B'nai B'rith Vocational Counseling 


Service. 


John W. Whitfield, senior member of the Medical 
Research Council Applied Psychology Research U nit 
at Cambridge University and member of the editorial 
board of the new Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, is visiting lecturer in the department of 
psychology at Wesleyan University for 1948-49. He 
is replacing Robert H. Knapp who has a year’s leave 
of absence to make a field study of the undergraduate 
colleges and departments which have been notably 


successful in turning out scientists. 


Saul B. Sells, formerly of the A. B. Frank Co., 
staff of the Department of 


Dallas, has joined the ni 
j School of Aviation 


Psychology of the Air University 
Medicine, Randolph Field, Texas. 


he University of Pittsburgh 


Richard S. Lazarus of tl i quon 
has been appointed assistant professor of clinica 
psychology at the Johns Hopkins University. 
Robert Tyson of Hunter College has been ap- 
The Journal of 


pointed to the advisory staff of 


Education. 


т x » te m 
ican! Зь, formerly U. S. Public Health 
Service fellow in clinical psychology at Northwestern 
Dir d ч j= 
University, has joined the department of neure 


£n 


psychiatry in the School of Medicine at Washington 
University, St. Louis. 


Rutherford B. Porter, who has been director of 
counseling and guidance at Northern Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Marquette, is now director of the 
Special Education Clinics and head of the Division 
of Special Education at Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute. 


Leo Charles Ward, Jr. has accepted an appoint- 
ment as instructor in psychology at the Georgia 
Institute of Technology beginning in September. 


Elmer D. West, formerly director of admissions, 
associate professor of psychology, and director of the 
summer session of the University of New Hampshire, 
and Geraldine Spaulding, formerly editor, National 
Teachers Examination Project, Educational Testing 
Service, have joined the staff of the American Insti- 
tute for Research, Pittsburgh. 


David G. Ryans has accepted an appointment as 
professor of educational psychology in the School of 
Education, University of California at Los Angeles. 
He will continue to serve as the liaison representative 
of Educational Testing Service in connection with 
their Teacher Examination Program, and as director 
of the Teacher Personality Study. 


The Division of Education and Applied Psychol- 
ogy of Purdue University announces the following 
appointments to its staff: as associate professor, 
Arden Frandsen, formerly of Utah State Agricul- 
tural College; as assistant professors, Kenneth S. 
Davenport, formerly of Michigan State College; 
Homer G. Wood, formerly of New Haven Junior 
College; Ernest J. McCormick and Richard. R. 
Waite; and as instructor, Henry Davis Shanklin, III. 


Harold G. McCurdy, formerly of Meredith Col- 
lege, has become an associate professor at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, The department of 
psychology at the University of North Carolina for 
1948-49 now includes professors John F. Dashiell, 
Harry W. Crane, English Bagby, Dorothy Adkins 
and James W. Layman; associate professors William 
J. Daniel, Irvin S. Wolf, and H. G. MeCurdy; and 


instructors Norman Kaplan, Albert Branca, Howard 
Page, Marjorie Meyers, Olga Gernova, Winifred 
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Meldrim, Mary Alice Danziger, Edith Chen, Marie 
Louise Peachee, and Donald Driggs. 


The Division of Psychologists in Public Service 
announces that five people, two officers and three 
others, were present for the opening phases of its 
business meeting, held at Boston on September 9, 
1948. 


The Centennial meeting of the AAAS was held in 
Washington, D. C. from September 13 to 17. Atten- 
dance of psychologists was small, since their own 
annual meeting had ended the week before. Several 
psychologists participated in the program. On 
Tuesday morning, Lyle Lanier presided at a session 
entitled “Human Individuality”; L. L. Thurstone 
of the University of Chicago spoke on “The Primary 
Mental Abilities,” and Muzafer Sherif of Yale 
University was one of the discussants. On Wednes- 
day morning, on a program entitled “Educability,” 
Arnold Gesell of Yale University spoke on “The 
Growth Potentials of the Human Infant.” ‘The 
program consisted entirely of invited papers which 
were designed to summarize current developments in 
the principal fields of science. 

Howard Meyerhoff, professor of geology at Smith 
College, was elected administrative secretary of 
AAAS beginning January 1949, 


Barney Korchin’s address is 2224 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania, instead of 1201 
Greeby Street, as incorrectly listed in the 1948 APA 
Directory. In correcting your copy, note that 
Sheldon Korchin's address should remain as 1201 
Greeby Street. 


The mental health program authorized by Con- 
gress in 1946 received an appropriation of $9,028,000 
for the fiscal year 1949. This sum is to be used for 
financing research on mental illness, development of 
local mental health facilities, and training of mental 
health personnel. 

The following institutions received grants to cover 
improvements in the training of clinical psychol- 
ogists and stipends for selected graduate students: 
University of California 
Columbia University, Teachers College 
Duke University 
University of Illinois 
State University of Iowa 
University of Michigan 
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University of Minnesota 

New York State Psychological Intern Training 
Program 

Northwestern University 

Ohio State University 

University of Pennsylvania (training stipends only) 

Princeton University 

University of Rochester 

Stanford University 

Western Reserve University 

Worcester State Hospital 

Yale University 


In addition, training grants but no stipend grants 
were made to: 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Colorado 
Harvard University 
University of Kentucky 
The Menninger Foundation 
University of North Carolina 
Tulane University 
University of Washington (Seattle) 


The TAT Newsletter is an informal mimeographed 
quarterly of interest to users of the TAT. Volume I 
is still available and Volume IT can be subscribed to 
for the same price, $1.00 per year. Address the 


editor, Dr. Robert R. Holt, Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Science Research Associates, in conjunction with 
the department of psychology of the University of 
Chicago, has established an'internship program for 
Students in the department to work half-time on 
research in various areas of psychology. These ap- 
pointments will offer opportunities for gathering data 
for doctoral dissertations and publications of Science 
Research Associates, One intern, Sarah Counts, has 
been appointed for 1948-49, 


Research Director, Army's Altitude Research Sec- 
tion in Germany. To conduct opinion-attitude 
studies among military personnel. Knowledge of 
IBM equipment and of attitude surveys essential. 
PhD desirable. Salary $9290.25 (Civil Service 
Grade, P-6, plus living and quarters), Write to 
Jack Flinson, Army Air Force Information and 
Education Division, Pentagon, Washington 25, D. С. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Psychologists, State of Minnesota. As vacancies 
for psychologists occur from time to time, they are 
filled from the lists of those who have passed the 
Civil Service examination. Psychologists interested 
in being notified the next time the psychological 
examination is given are invited to apply to the 
State of Minnesota Civil Service Department, 122 
State Office Building, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Senior Clinical Psychologists, State of California. 
Entrance salary $376 a month, with annual increases 
for satisfactory service to a maximum of $485 after 
Positions under Civil Service, but 
temporary appointment may be made pending quali- 
fication by examination. Applicants must have 
education equivalent to the Master’s degree with a 
major in psychology and two years of appropriate 
experience; the PhD can be substituted for one year 
of experience. C alifornia residence not required. 
Apply to the State Personnel Board in Sacramento, 
San Francisco, or Los Angeles, or at any California 
Department of Employment office. Or write to Dr. 
Burton M. Castner, Chief, Division of Diagnosis and 
Classification, California Youth Authority, 401 State 
Office Building X1, Sacramento, California. 


three years. 


in the U. S. Marine Corps 


Reserve (Inactive) are available to limited numbers of 
psychologists qualified in personnel research. F or 
applications address the Commandant of the Marine 


Corps, Washington 25, D. C. 


Specialist С ommissions 


branches of the 


Research psychologists in different or 
arious research 


U. S. Government are needed in v r 
laboratories. These range !n level from entering 


positions to directors of research laboratories. The 
entering positions require the equivalent © а аге 
lor’s degree with a psychology major ш, he w ой is 
at a junior apprentice level serving as laboratory ог 
research assistant to à senior psychologist. The 
entering salary for these jobs is P-1, or 52070,80. At 
the other end of the scale is the Psychologist at the 
P-8 level at $10,330 a year, who serves as head of a 


large staff of psychologists and their amor 
At the present time, all positions are filled from 


р ата from competitive 
registers of eligibles : Civil Servio 
S. Civil Service 
examinations conducted by the We rt 1) jevel аге 
Commission. Jobs at the entering ( 4 unt 
filled from the examinations arse role: а 
H "ү vil S ervice 
Assistant. The U. 5. i 948, an examination 
announced, on September 14, 1948, an exe 


resulting 


Commission 
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for the grades P-2 and P-3 (83,727 and $4,479). 
There are two optional subjects: (1) experimental 
and physiological psychology; and (2) personnel 
measurement and evaluation. Applications to take 
the examinations for these grades must be made not 
later than November 9, 1948. Persons interested 
may secure full information and application forms at 
most first- and second-class post offices, or from the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington 
25, D. С 

Applications are still being accepted by the Civil 
Service Commission for higher-grade research psy- 
chologist positions under Examining Circular EC-9, 
issued on January 14, 1947. The salaries range from 
$5,232 to $10,330 a year. No written test is re- 
quired; candidates will be rated on their experience 
and training. To qualify for the positions at the 
highest level, candidates must have earned recogni- 
tion in the field of psychological research. 


Clinical Psychologists, Illinois. Two vacancies 
for the grade Psychologist I, salary $190 per month 
with a deduction of $32 for full maintenance. MA 
or its equivalent desired, man or woman. Apply to 
Dr. William W. Fox, Superintendent, Lincoln State 
School & Colony, Lincoln, Illinois. 


School Psychologist, Wisconsin. Dr. Marjorie L. 
Page, Board of Education, Whitefish Bay Public 
Schools, 1200 East Fairmount Avenue, Milwaukee 
11, Wisconsin, has listed a position for a school 
psychologist, preferably a woman under forty. The 
salary schedule for teachers there is based on educa- 
tion and experience. The range for MA plus 15 
credits, for example, is from $2200 to $4100. 


Clinical Psychologist, Virginia, wanted for team- 
work with psychiatrist and social worker in a mental 
hygiene clinic under the Federal-State-Local set-up. 
PhD or equivalent. Beginning salary up to $4,848, 
Apply to Director, Roanoke Guidance Center, 1912 
Memorial Avenue S. W., Roanoke 15, Virginia. 


Clinical Psychologist, Texas, wanted for the Texas 
State Department of Health, Division of Mental 
Health, Austin 2, Texas. The duties are those of 
assistant director of the Division of Mental Health 
to plan and administer clinical psychology for the 
state mental health program. PhD preferred, or 
certification by АВЕРР; three years of experience as 
a minimum. Salary, 91500-85652. Apply to the 
Director, Dr. Elizabeth Gentry. 


McGraw-Hill Books of Timely Importance 


THEORY AND PROBLEMS 
OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Davin Ккесн, University of Californi: 


; and RICHARD 8. CRUTCHFIELD, Swarthmore College. 
McGraw-Hill Publications in Psy choloy у. 62 
y gy 


pages, $4.50 


This basic text is the first modern work of its kind to develop an integrated and consistent approach 
to the science of psychology as a systematic, interpretative account of social behavior. A large part 
of the book is devoted to the basie principles of human behavior, which are then “spelled out” in 
their operation in such behavior as racial prejudice, labor-management conflict, propaganda, group 
morale, leadership, international tensions, ete. 


ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY. Аһ Introductor 


By Dosar M. Jonsson, University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch, MeGraw-Hill Publications in 
Psychology. 491 pages, $3.50 


y Textbook 


In this distinctive new text the author presents a clearly written and well illustrated survey of the 
entire field of psychology, approaching the 


subject as a biosocial science and making an unusual 
effort to integrate the subject matter, Recent advances in the field are interwoven with the more 
traditional material; there is a glossary of over 400 words; and the wealth of carefully chosen illus- 
trations is a feature of the book, à 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY. New 2nd e 


By Ross 8raGxEn, Dartmouth College. MeGraw-ITill Publications in P. 


dition 


sychology. А5 pages, 85.00 
Entirely rewritten, this well-known text has been brought strictly up to date to cover recent advances 
in the field. The theoretical aspect of the new edition has been ch, 
primarily behavioristie in character to one stressing 
organization of experience. An important. fe: 
personality organization. 


anged from a point of view 
perception, frame of reference, and the inne! 
Чиге is the inclusion of a chapter on the Self in 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Cuirrorp T. Morgan, The Johns Hopkins University. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychologie 
623 pages, $4.50 5 

А comprehensive and authoritative survey of experimental facts in the fields of physiological psy- 
chology. After a historical introduction and a review of the basie facts of ph -siolog and the 
nervous system, the book gives an extended treatment of the physiological basis of psychologic 


development, sensory and motor phenomena, motivation, and learning and the higher thought 
processes, ы 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Ine. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18. N. Y. 
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consultant to the Post 


RELATED ORGANIZATIONS 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL COMMIT- 
TEES ON WHICH PSYCHOLOGISTS 
ARE SERVING 


COMMITTEES OF THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON UNDERSEA WARFARE: 
John T. Tate, chairman; Gaylord Р. Harnwell, vice- 
chairman; Eugene F. DuBois, W. V. Houston, F. 
V. Hunt, Walter S. Hunter, C. O'D. Iselin, Philip 
M. Morse, and Timothy F. Shea. 


COMMIT ON | ArPLIED MATHEMATICAL 
Sratistics: L. P. Eisenhart, chairman; Chester I. 
Bliss, Edward U. Condon, Harold Gulliksen, 
Lowell J. Reed, Charles F. Roos, W. A. Shewhart, 
Hugh M. Smallwood, Frederick F. 
S. S. Wilks. PSYCHOLOGY: 
Harold Gulliksen, chairman; J. P. Guilford, Paul 
Horst, Quinn McNemar, Marion W. Richardson, 
Phillip J. Rulon, L. L. Thurstone, and Robert J. 
Wherry. 


Stephan, and 
SUBCOMMITTEE Ох 


ARMED Forces-NRC VISION COMMITTEE: Donald 
G. Marquis, execulive secretary. 

APPOINTED BY NRC: Stanley S. Ballard, Conrad 
Berens, Detlev W. Bronk, 
Theodore Dunham, S. Q. Duntley, Glenn A. Fry, 


George М. Byram, 
Frank Geldard, J. J. Gibson, Clarence H. Graham, 
Arthur C. Hardy, H. K. Hartline, Walter R. Miles, 
Brian O'Brien, Kenneth Ogle, Richard G. Scobee, 


Louise L. Sloan, Morris S. Viteles, and George 
Wald. 

APPOINTED BY THE AIR FORCE: Paul M. Fitts and 
Colonel Ben C. Holzman. 

APPOINTED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY: 
Colonel William Alexander, Donald E. Baier, Arnold 
Court, John E. Darr, Colonel Jack E. Finks, 
Colonel E. N. Kirsten, Colonel Walter J. Klepinger; 
Major Jerome F. Lieblich, Colonel Austin Lowery, 
Jr., Colonel Don Longfellow, Colonel Andrew T. 
McAnsh, Noel W. Scott, Normand Stulman, and 
Julius Uhlaner. 

APPOINTED BY THE NAVY DEPARTMENT: Com- 
mander Dayton R. E. Brown, Everett G. Brundage, 
Captain H. T. Chase, Commander H. W. Crews, 
Major Walter L. Eddy, Jr., Roger S. Estey, Michael 
Goldberg, E. О. Hulburt, Henry A. Imus, Leslie С. 
Mackrill, Captain F. B. C. Martin, L. Nelson; 
Captain C. W. Shilling, Commander Harold Smedal, 
Richard Tousey, Theodore Whitney, and C. 5. 
Woodside. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON BINOCULARS: Н. K. Hartline, 
chairman; S. Howard Bartley, Stanley S. Ballard, 
Lloyd H. Beck, Howard S. Coleman, John Darr, 
Theodore Dunham, Irvine C. Gardner, Arthur С. 
Hardy, Colonel E. N. Kirsten, Carl W. Miller, Brian 
O'Brien, Richard Tousey, W. S. Verplanck, and 
George Wald. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON COLOR VISION: Deane B. Judd, 
chairman; Alphonse Chapanis, Forrest L. Dimmick, 
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Lt. Commander Dean Farnsworth, Gertrude Rand, 
and Louise Sloan. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ILLUMINATION: Glenn A. Fry, 
chairman; Lt. Commander Dean Farnsworth, H. R. 
Blackwell, and Henry A. Imus. 


COMMITTEE ON NEUROBIOLOGY: Paul A. We 
chairman; Philip Bard, Detlev W. Bronk, W. 
Mansfield Clark, Karl S. Lashley, and Wilder 
Penfield, 


CONFERENCE BOARD OF ASSOCIATED RESEARCH 
Couneits (AMERICAN CoUNCIL OF LEARNED 
Socreties, AMERICAN CounciL ох Ерис 
NATIONAL ResearcH Councit, Social SCIENC 
RrEsEARCH CovxciL): Ross G. Harrison, chairman; 
Pendleton Herring, S. W. Detlev W. Bronk, 
Aaron J. Brumbaugh, Kruse, A. Т. 
Poffenberger, and George F. Zook. 


TION; 
E 


Boggs 


D5» 


Cornelius 


RNATIONAL 


DIVISION ОЕ IN 
RELATIONS 


COMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 
ScieNTIrIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION: Bart 
J. Bok, chairman; R. E. Cleland, John S. Nicholas, 
Merle A. Tuve, Maurice B. Visscher, Gene Weltfsh, 
and Dael Wolfe. 
COMMITTEES OF THE DIVISION OF MEDICAL SCIENCES 
COMMI ; FOR RESEARCH IN PROBLEMS OF SEX: 
George W. Corner, chairman; Willard M. Allen, 
Wallace О. Fenn, Karl S. Lashley, Carl R. Moore, 
and John Romano. 


COMMITTEE ох Humax REPRODUCTION’ Howard 
C. Taylor, chairman; Willard M. Allen, Frank A. 
Beach, Nicholson J. Eastman, Earl Т. Engle, 
Robert S. Hotchkiss, Carl R. Moore, Samuel К. 
M. Reynolds, John Rock, Ephraim Shorr, Р. К. 
Whelpton, Douglas M. Whitaker, and S. Bernard 
Wortis. 


COMMITTEE ox AVIATION MEDICINE: Detlev W. 
Bronk, chairman; E. J. Baldes, Eugene F. DuBois, 
Wallace O. Fenn, John C. Flanagan, F. G. Hall, 
H. K. Hartline, A. С. Ivy, Charles E. Kossmann, 
Joseph L. Lilienthal, Jr.. George L. Maison, and 


Craig L. Taylor. 


COMMITTEE ON HEARING: Hallowell Davis, chair- 
man; Norton Canfield, Samuel J. Crowe, Harvey 
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Fletcher, Edmund P. Fowler, Jr., Stacy R. Guild, 
Harry P. Schenck, George E. Shambaugh, John D. 
Steinberg, S. S. Stevens, and E. G. Wever. 


ON NEUROPSYCHIATRY: Harold G. 
Wolff, chairman: Charles D. Aring, Douglas D. 
Bond, Henry W. Brosin, Frederick R. Hanson, 
Donald W. Donald G. Marquis, H. 
Houston Merritt, Thomas A. C. Rennie, and John 
C. Whitehorn. SUBCOMMITTEE ON PSYCHIATRY: 
John C. Whitehorn, chairman; Frank A. Beach, 
Edwin F. Gildea, Ward C. Halstead, Lawrence S. 
Kubie, and Stewart G. Wolf, Jr. 


COMMITTEE 


Hastings, 


COMMIT? 


S OF THE DIVISION OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


AND PSYCHOLOGY 


COMMITTEE ON AVIATION PsycHOLoGY: Morris S. 
Viteles, chairman; General М. W. Arnold, Comdr. 
Norman L. Barr, David L. Behncke, F. C. 
Breckenridge, Dean К. Brimhall, Dwight W. 
Chapman, Wallace S. Dawson, Paul М. Fitts, Eric 
Gardner, Frank A. Geldard, Major General D. N. 
W. Grant, Capt. B. Groesbeck, General Malcolm 
C. Grow, George E. Haddaway, Wilbur E. Kellum, 
Peter Kronfeld, Jerome Lederer, Walter R. Miles, 
Carroll L. Shartle, and W. R. Stovall. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT: Robert 
R. Sears, chairman; Katherine Bain, Allison Davis, 
Sibylle Escalona, Clyde Kluckhohn, Samuel 7. 
Levine, and Alfred Washburn. 


COMMITTEE ON 


COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIPS: A. Irving 
Hallowell, chairman; Harold E. Burtt, Theodore D. 


McCown, Kenneth W. Spence, and Robert Redfield. 


COMMITTEE ON HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
Wak: Charles W. Bray, chairman; and Dael Моде. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN 
Psveuorocy: H. S. 


Langfeld, chairman; Jerome 
Bruner, Margaret E. Hall, Walter S. Hunter, Otto 
Klineberg, Walter R. Miles, and Robert M. Yerkes 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGY: 
Margaret E. Hall, chairman; Howard D. Spoerl, and 
Sybil А. Stone. 


LATIN 


COMMITTEE ON SELECTION AND TRAINING ОЕ 
SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL: Phillip J. Rulon, chairman: 


Dorothy C. Adkins, John G. Darley, Harold A. 
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Edgerton, Walter S. Hunter, E. F. Lindquist, and 
John M. Stalnaker. 

George K. Bennett, vice-chairman of the division, 
is an ex-officio member of all committees of the 
Division of Anthropology and Psychology. 


Arthur W. Melton and Walter R. Miles are Mem- 
bers at Large in the Division of Anthropology and 


Psychology. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL COM- 
MITTEES ON WHICH PSYCHOLOGISTS 
ARE SERVING 

Executive COMMITTEE: J. Frederic Dewhurst, 
chairman; Wendell C. Bennett, Shelby M. Harrison, 
Roy F. Nichols, and A. T. Poffenberger. 


PROBLEMS AND Poricy Committee: Е. W. 
Burgess, chairman; Robert B. Hall, Philip M. 
Hauser, Pendleton Herring, Carl I. Hovland, Roy 
F. Nichols, A. T. Poffenberger, Sumner H. Slichter, 
and Donald Young. 


ANALYSIS OF EXPERIENCE OF RESEARCH BRANCH, 
INFORMATION AND Epucation DIVISION, ARMY 
Service Forces: Frederick Osborn, chairman; 
Leonard S. Cottrell, Leland DeVinney, Carl I. 
Hovland, John M. Russell, and Samuel A. Stouffer. 


Famiry RrsEARCH: E. W. Burgess, chairman; 
Leonard S. Cottrell, Stanley P. Davies, A. Irving 
Hallowell, Emily H. Mudd, and Robert R. Sears. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND RESEARCH: Robert 
M. Yerkes, chairman; John M. Cooper, Talcott 
Parsons, Don K. Price, Frederick F. Stephan, 
Frederick V. Waugh, A. H. Williams, and Dael 
Wolfle. 


Grants-tn-Arb: Blair Stewart, chairman; Paul 
W. Gates, Willard С. Olson, Joseph J. Spengler, and 
Kimball Young. 


Lagor Market RESEARCH: J. Douglas Brown, 
chairman; E. Wight Bakke, Philip M. Hauser, 
Clark Kerr, Gladys L. Palmer, Carroll L. Shartle, 
and Dale Yoder. 


MEASUREMENT OF Оріміом, ATTITUDES AND 
CoxsUMER. Wants (Joint with the National Re- 
search Council): Samuel A. Stouffer, chairman; S. 
S. Wilks, ciee-chairman: P. G. Agnew, Edward 


Battey, Hadley Cantril, Archibald M. Crossley, 
W. Edwards Deming, Robert F. Elder, George 
Gallup, Philip M. Hauser, Carl I. Hovland, Paul 
F. Lazarsíeld, Rensis Likert, Darrell B. Lucas, 
Elmo Roper, Walter A. Shewhart, Frank Stanton, 
and C. L. Warwick. 


NATURAL SCIENCE—SOCIAL SCIENCE FELLOWSHIP 
Board (Joint with the National Research Council): 
Hugh S. Taylor, chairman; Detlev W. Bronk, Carlyle 
Jacobsen, Robert K. Merton, Edwin G. Nourse, 


J. Robert Oppenheimer, and Donald Young. 
Paciric Coast COMMITTEE ON (COMMUNITY 
Srupies: Leonard Bloom, chairman; Allen L. 


Edwards, Calvin F. Schmid, Eshref Shevky, Robert 
C. Tryon, and Paul Wallin. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY Inquiry: Robert D. Leigh, 
director and chairman; Ralph A. Beals, J. Frederic 
Dewhurst, Donald G. Marquis, Mary U. Rothrock, 
Richard H. Shryock, and Malcolm M. Willey. 


Socra Aspects or Atomic Enercy: Winfield 
Riefler, chairman; Bernard Brodie, Rensis Likert, 
Jacob Marschak, Frank W. Notestein, William E: 
Ogburn, Isador I. Rabi, and Henry DeW. Smyth. 


SociaL RELATIONS ASPECTS Or INTERNATIONAL 
Tensions: Donald Young, chairman; Frederick S- 
Dunn, John W. Gardner, Robert K. Merton, and 
Morris E. Opler. 


Sociar SCIENCE PERSONNEL: Leonard S. Cottrell, 
chairman; Fred Eggan, Glen Heathers, Philip E- 
Mosely, Elbridge Sibley, and Paul Webbink. 


Wan Stupres: Roy F. Nichols, chairman; Shepard 
B. Clough, James P. Baxter, 3rd, Pendleton Herring, 
Paul T. Homan, John A. Krout, Dael Wolfle, and 
Ralph A. Young. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD OF EXAMINERS IN 
PROFESSIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 

Carlyle Jacobsen, president 

George A. Kelly, vice-president 

John G. Darley, secretary-treasurer 
Psychology Building 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

George K. Bennett 
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Marion A. Bills 
David Shakow 
Carroll L. Shartle 
David Wechsler 
Frederic L. Wells 


PSYCHOMETRIC SOCIETY 
Phillip J. Rulon, president 
Edward E. Cureton, treasurer 
Albert K. Kurtz, secretary 
Department of Psychology 
Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 


PSI CHI 
Katharine M. Maurer, secretary 
Department of Psychology 


University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


STAFF OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION OFFICE 


Margaret Allen, subscription and member clerk 

Clifford Haack, addressograph operator 

Karl F. Heiser, administrative officer, Committee 
on Training in Clinical Psychology 

Janet S. Krueger, financial secretary 

Dorothy Le Bourgeois, stenographer 

Helen Morford, office manager 

Edward T. Raney, convention manager (part-time) 

John T. Wilson, assistant to the executive secretary 

Helen M. Wolfle, managing editor 

Dael Woltle, executive secretary 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 
BUSINESS MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


HE annual 
Representatives of 


REPORT OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY 


meeting of the Council of 
American Psy- 


September 8-9, 1948 


HELEN PEAK 


Connecticul College 


1. The Council voted to approve the minutes of | 


A. REPORTS TO THE COUNCIL OF REPRESENTATIVES 


chological Association was called to order 
at 8:15 p.m., September 8, 1948, by President 
Donald G. Marquis in Parlor A of the Statler 
Hotel. The Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion had been in session for two days for dis- 
cussion and formulation of the agenda. The 
Council session of September 8 adjourned at 
11:30 p.m. On the morning of September 9 the 


Board met again to consider additional problems 


the meeting of the Council of Representatives on 
September 10, 1947, as printed in the American 
Psychologist, 1947, 2, 408-481. 

2. The Council voted to approve the minutes of 
the meeting of the Board of Directors on March 
19-21, 1948 (see the Report of the Recording Secre- 
tary to the Council of Representatives). 

А 3. The Council voted to approve the Board's 
interim vote to collect a registration fee of $2.00 


for the Council. The Council 

for a second session at p.m., Septem- 
ber9. Finaladjournment wasat 5:00 p.m., Septem- 
ber 9. 


Delegate 
Donald G. Marquis 


Rensis Likert 


Meredith P. Crawford 
G. Wilson Shaffer 


Frank W. Finger 
F. H. Sanford 
Sr. M. St. Mary Orr 


Noble H. Kelley 


Dwight W. Chapman 
John V. McQuitty 
Elmer D. Hinckley 


Carroll €. Pratt 
Richard S. Crutchfield 


was reconvened 


from persons attending the 1948 annual meeting 
who were not members or affiliates of the American 
Psychological Association. 


4. The President reported the appointment of the 


following persons during the year: 


Function 

Celebration of the Centennial Year of the Shef- 
field Scientific School of Yale University 

State Department Conference on proposed Inter- 
national Bill of Human Rights 

Inauguration of the President of Fisk University 

Inauguration of the President of Western Mary- 
land College 

Inauguration of President of Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege 

Annual meeting of the National Committee on 
Atomic Information 

Inauguration of President of University of Scran- 
ton 

Inauguration of President of the University oí 
Louisville, and Sesquicentennial Celebration ol 
the University 

State Department Conference on Human Rights 
and Freedom of Information 

Inauguration of President of the University of 
Florida 

Inauguration of President of Bethune-Cookman 
College 

Annual Meeting of American Academy oí Political 
and Social Science 
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Date 
Oct. 17, 1947 


Oct. 31, 1947 


Nov. 6-8, 1947 
Nov., 1947 


Nov. 18, 1947 
Dec. 19, 1947 
Feb. 23, 1948 


Feb., 1948 


March 4, 1948 
March 5, 1948 
March 11, 1948 


April 2-3, 1948 
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Delegate Function 

Stephen M. Corey 
tion 

Reign H. Bittner 

Frances б. Orr 

Donald W. MacKinnon 

David Krech 

Egerton L. Ballachey 

Dwight W. Chapman 
of the Attorney General 

Laurance F. Shaffer 

Dael Wolfle 

Milton Metfessel 


Office of the Surgeon General 


ern California 


Annual Meeting of American Council on Educa- 


Inauguration of President of University of Toledo 
Pacific Regional Conference on UNESCO 


Third National Conference on Citizenship—Office 
Conference on Medical Allied Sciences Section— 


Inauguration of President of University of South- 


Date 
May 7-8, 1948 


May 11, 1948 
May 13-15, 1948 


May 16-19, 1948 
May 27-28, 1948 


June 11, 1948 


б. The Council voted to accept the report of the 
Treasurer for 1947 and ordered that the report be 
printed in the Proceedings. 


В. CHANGES IN AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 


1. The Executive Secretary announced the follow- 
ing deaths of members reported since the 1947 
meeting: 


3. The Executive Secretary announced the follow- 
ing resignations since the 1947 meeting: 


FELLOWS 


M. J. Mayo 

Mrs. Herbert W. Rogers 
Ernest B. Skaggs 

A. J. Snow 

Lorin А. Thompson 


ASSOCIATES 


FELLCWS 


J. W. Barton, March 3, 1948 
Thaddeus L. Bolton 

C. T. Burnett 

Gustave A. Feingold, 1948 

John G. Jenkins, 1948 

Chester E. Kellogg, 1948 

Noel Keys, 1948 

Howard L. Kingsley, April 7, 1948 
Frederic B. Knight, June 19, 1948 
D. P. MacMillan, July 30, 1947 
Bert A. Nash 

5. Plant, Sept. 7, 1947 
СС. В April, 1947 

Clark Wissler, August 25, 1947 
Helen T. Woolley, Dec. 24, 1947 


James $ 


ASSOCIATES 


Trann L. Collier, 1947 : 
Catharine J. Gage, Sept. 10, 1945 х 
Margaret E. Henninge, March 28, 1947 
Alfred Н. Holway, June 1, 1948 

D. W. Pearce, March 7. 1948 

Martin Remp, Oct. 8, 1947 

Henry B. Rutter, Jan. 31, 1948 

Stuart 


Charles 
2. The Executive Secretary announced that the 
following persons had been granted status as Life 
Members since the 1947 meeting: 
Walter VanDyke Bingham 
Sven Froeberg 
Henry C. McComas 
S. D. Porteus 
John Pickett Turner 


Gudrun Adolphson 

Margaret B. Ashby 

Charles L. Bane 

Lynn M. Bartlett 

Helen Blau 

Raphael D. Blau 

W. Harold Bleakley 

Mrs. Ruth-Aline Bobbitt 

Robert C. Bryan 

Mrs. Evelyn Ehman 
Cantrill 

Hilliard Charner 

Dennis Cooke 

Mrs. Jane W. Coyne 

Helen Frances Cummings 

Jane Farwell Cushman 

Henry F. Dickenson 

Bessie Dinin 

Jason Dlugacz 

Neal Drought 

Norman K. Elliott 

Ray Faulkner 

Margaret Erb Fitch 

Alice M. Flemming 

Jesse T. Fontaine 

Samuel F. Franklin 

Hazel Peterson Gaudet 

John T. Gobey 

Virginia H. Graham 

Mrs. Albert Grant 

Vera Z. Harris 

Jean A. Hood 


Bernard Horowitz 
Rita Anne Houlihan 
Theodora L. Hubbard 
Eliot D. Hutchinson 
Robert B. W. Hutt 
Walter W. Ismael 
Katherine Kao 
Sherman N. Kieffer 
Frances Weibel King 
Marcel Kovarsky 
George Allen Kramer 
Alphonse Kremer 
Mary F. W. Lane 

R. C. Langford 
Charles R. Langmuir 
Elizabeth J. Laschinger 
Jeane Ann Lee 

P. A. Libby 

Marjorie C. Macdonald 
Keith MacKane 
Samuel B. McHose 
Arnold Meadow 
Stephen Eugene Metcalf 
А. R. Moore 

Sally Morris 

Lorna 5. Nance 
Frances E. Norton 
Edith M. Nunan 
Donald A. Piatt 
Catherine J. Preston 
Esther Prevy 


Glen E. Rayson 
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John P. Risley 
Irving Robbins 
Leo Roberts 

Fern T. Rodgers 
Clara B. Rotter 
W. Donald Rugg 
Edward Salner 
T. N. Sang 

Ada Rost Seales 
Sadie Sender 
Josephine E. Sisti 
Mrs. К. U. Smith 
Wilner E. Stevens 
Bernard C. Sullivan 
Pearl B. Sutter 
M. I. Tomilin 
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Chao-Siu Tsai 

William R. Tubbs 
Eugene W. Veigle 

J. Ellis Voss 

John L. Wallen 
Howard Wells 

Robert G. Wetmore 
Douglas E. Wheeler 
Lester R. Wheeler 

Mrs. M. M. White 
Stella H. White 

Albert G. Wiederhold 
Margaret Wiesender 
David Carlton Williams 
Jane Hutchinson Wingo 
James H. Wright 


4. The Council voted to elect as Fellows the 
following 155 persons who had been nominated by a 
division and who were recommended by the Board of 


Directors. 


Following the name of each new Fellow 


is the title conferred upon him by the division which 


recommended his election. 


Two or more titles are 


given for Fellows recommended by two or more divi- 


sions. 


FELLOWS, 1948! 


Adams, Michael 
Adler, Daniel L. 


Allen, Chauncey N. 


Altmaier, Carl L., Jr. 
Angyal, Alice 
Asher, Eston J. 


Bach, George R. 


Baxter, Brent 


Bernhardt, Karl S. 


Bice, Harry V. 
Billig, Albert L 


Blos, Peter 
Bolgar, Hedda 


Bridgman, C.S 


Brunschwig, Lily 


Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Counseling and 
Guidance 

Fellow in Abnormal Psychology 
Fellow in the Division of In- 
dustrial and Business 
Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in the Teaching of 
Psychology 

Fellow in the Division on 
Childhood and Adolescence 

Fellow in the 
Industrial 
Psychology 
Fellow їп the 


Division of 
and Business 


Division on 
Childhood and Adolescence 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in the Division of School 
ts 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 


Psycholog 


Fellow in Clinical Psychology 


Fellow in Physiological and 


Comparative Psychology 


Fellow in Clinical Psychology 


б Any member who has previously been elected a Fellow 


is not included in this list. 


Board of Directors, new I 


whethe 


or of APA 


In 1949, at the suggestion of the 
"ellows of each division will be listed, 
ror not they are already Fellows of the other divisions 


Buckingham, Guy E. 


Canady, Herman G. 
Carlson, Harold S. 
Carter, Gerald C. 


Chandler, Constance 


Chappell, Matthew N. 


Christenson, James A., Jr. 
Coleman, James C. 
Cook, David W. 


Cooper, Max 
Cornehlsen, John H., Jr. 


Covner, Bernard J. 


Crawley, S. L. 


Daniels, Edgar E. 


Day, Daniel D. 


DiMichael, Salvatore G. 
Dunlap, James M. 
Eberhart, John C. 
Eissler, Kurt R. 


Escalona, Sibylle K. 
Espenschade, Anna 


Evans, Mary Catharine 


Ferguson, Leonard W. 


Fiedler, Miriam Forster 


Fischer, Robert P. 


Fite, Mary D. 
Flowerman, Samuel H. 


Fellow in the Division of In- 
ustrial and Business 
Psychology 

Fellow in Personality and Social 
Psychology 

Fellow їп the Division on 
Childhood and Adolescence 
Fellow in Counseling and 
Guidance 
Fellow in 
Guidance 
Fellow in the Division of School 

>sychologists c 
Fellow in the Division of In- 

dustrial and Business 

Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Abnormal Psychology 

Fellow in the Division of 

Industrial and Business 

Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Counseling and 


Counseling and 


Guidance 
Fellow in the Division of In- 


dustrial and Business 
Psychology 
Fellow in Counseling and 


Guidance 

Fellow in the Division of In- 
dustrial and Business 
Psychology 


Fellow in the Division of 


Psychologists in Public 
Service 

Fellow in Counseling and 
Guidance 

Fellow in the Division of School 
Psychologists 


Fellow in Personality and Social 
Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in the Division on 
Adolescence 
Counseling and 


Childhood and 
Fellow in 


Guidance 

Fellow in the Division of In- 
dustrial and Business 
Psychology 


Fellow in the Division on 


Adolescence 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in the 


Childhood and 


Division on 
Maturity and Old Age 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in the Society for the 
Psychological Study of 


Social Issues 


Frederiksen, Norman 


Freiberg, Albert 1). 


French, Robert L. 
Fromm, Erika O. 
Gagné, Robert M. 
Garfield, Sol L. 
Gibbons, Charles C. 


Gilbert, Gustave M. 
Gilbert, William M. 
Good, Carter V. 
Graham, Frances Keesler 
Grayson, Harry M. 
Griffiths, William J., Jr. 
Guest, Lester 

Най, Kenneth B. 
Hellersberg, Elisabeth F. 
Hellmer, Leo A. 
Herring, Amanda 


Hill, Lillian B. 


Hinton, Ralph T., Jr. 
Hobson, James R. 


Hunt, Thelma 


Hyman, Herbert H. 


Imus, Henry А. 
Irwin, Ruth 
Jahoda, Marie 


James, William T. 
Janney, J. Elliott 


Janus, Sidney Q. 


Johnson, Paul E. 


Katz, Elias 
Katzell, Raymond A. 
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Fellow in Personality and Social 
Psychology 


Fellow in Evaluation and 


Measurement 
Fellow in the Division of In- 
dustrial and Business 


Psychology 
Fellow in General Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical. Psychology 
Fellow in General Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical. Psychology 
Fellow in the Division of In- 


dustrial and Business 
chology 

in Clinical. Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical. Psychology 
Evaluation and 


Fellow in 
Measurement 

Fellow in Clinical 
Fellow in Clini 
Fellow in Physiological and 
Comparative Ps schology 

Fellow in the Division of In- 


chology 


dustrial and Business 
sychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Ps 
Fellow in Clinical Ps 


Fellow in the Division of School 


sychologists 
Fellow in the Division of School 
Psychologists 
Fellow in Clini 
Fellow in the Division ot School 


Psychology 


Psychologists 
in Evaluation and 


Fellow 
Measurement 
Fellow in Clinica 


Psychology 


Fellow in the Society for the 
Psychological Study of 
Social Issues 

Fellow in Military Psychology 


Fellow in Clinical. Psychology 
Fellow in Personality 
:chology 

Fellow in the Society for the 
‘chological Study of Social 


and Social 


os 


sues 
Fellow in Phy 
Comparative Psychology 

in the Division. on 


jological and 


Fellow 
Maturity and Old Age 
Fellow in the Division of In- 
dustrial and Business 
Psychology А 
Fellow in Personality and Social 


Psychology 
in Clinical Psychology 


Fellow | 

Fellow in the Division of In- 
dustrial and Business 
Psychology 


Kay, Lillian Wald 
Kennelly, Thomas W. 


Kerr, Willard A. 


Kleemeier, Robert W. 


Kobler, Fank J. 
Koch, Sigmund 
Kutash, Samuel B. 


LaGrone, Cyrus W., Jr. 
Larsen, Robert P. 


sner, Rudolf 
Lawrence, James F. 
Le Craft, Beatrice 


Levy, Ruth J. 
Long, Lillian D. 


Long, Luther Craig 


Macmillan, John W. 
Magaret, Ann 
Marrow, Altred J. 


Maurer, Katharine M. 

McAndrew, Sister М. 
Bernardina 

McCollom, Ivan N. 


McDaniel, Henry Bonner 


McGehee, Frances 
McMurry, Robert N. 


McNamara, Walter J. 


McNeill, Harry V. 
Mehr, Helen Margulies 
Meyers, Charles E. 


Miller, Maurine R. 
Mint 
Nelson, А. Gordon 


xander 


Odbert, Henry 5. 


Orleans, Jacob S. 
Orr, Sister M. St. Mary 
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Fellow in Personality and Social 
“chology 


Fellow in the Division of School 
Psychologists 

Fellow in the Division of In- 
dustrial and 


Business 
» 


- 


sychology 
Fellow in the Division of In- 


dustrial and 
» 


Business 
sychology 
Fellow in the 


Teaching of 


hology 

Fellow in Theoretical and Ex- 
perimental Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Counseli 
ance 

Fellow in Clinical Ps; 
Fellow in Clinical Ps 
Fellow in the Division of School 
> 


g and Guid- 


sychologists 


Fellow in Clinical P. 
Fellow in the Div 


schology 
ion of Psy- 
chologists in Public Service 
Fellow in Evaluation and Meas- 
urement 

Fellow in Counseling and Guid- 

ance 

Fellow in Military Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical P 
Fellow in the Division of In- 


hology 


ustrial and 


Business Psy- 

chology 

Fellow in the Division on Child- 

hood and Adolescence 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in General Psychology 

Fellow in Counseling and Guid- 
ance 

Fellow in Counseling and Guid- 
ance 

Fellow in General Psychology 


Fellow in the Division of Indus- 


trial and. Business Psychology 
Fellow in the Division of Indus- 


trial and. Business Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 


Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in the Division on Child- 
hood and Adolescence 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in General Psychology 

Fellow in Counseling and Guid- 
ance 

Fellow in Personality and Social 
Psychology 

Fellow in Mili 


Fellow in General Ps 


vchology 
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Otis, Jay L. 


Otness, H. Robert 
Page, Marjorie L. 


Perkins, Keith J. 
Raney, Edward T. 


Rapparlie, John Н. 


Reik, Theodor 
Rogers, Robert б. 


Rohrer, John Н. 
Root, Alfred К. 


Royon, Andrée 
Sacks, Jerome G. 


Sartain, A. О. 


Schaefer, Vernon G. 
Seagoe, May V. 


Seaton, John T. 


Seibert, Earl W. 
Smith, Kendon R. 
Smith, Leo Fred 
Smith, Patricia Cain 
Spache, George D. 


Speer, George Si 


Staufiacher, James С. 


Troup, Evely 
Tuddenham, Read D. 
Tyler, Leona Е. 


Udow, Alfred B 


Underwood, Benton J. 


Van Buskirk, William L. 


Van Tuyl, Mary C. 
Vernon, Leroy N. 


Vinacke, \\ Fdgar 
Wallace, S. Rains, Jr 
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Fellow in the Division of Indus- 
trial and Business Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in the Division of School 
Psychologists 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in the Division of Indus- 
trial and Business Psychology 
Fellow in the Division of Indus- 
trial and Business Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in the Division of Indus- 
trial and Business Psychology 
Fellow in the Division of Indus- 
trial and Business Psychclogy 
Fellow in the Division of Indus- 
trial and Business Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psycholog; 
Fellow in Clinical Psycholog; 
Fellow in Military Psycholog, 
Fellow in the Division of Indus- 
trial and Business Psychology 
Fellow in Personality and Social 
Psychology 
Fellow in the Division of Indus- 
trial and Business Psychology 
Fellow in the Division of School 
Psychologists 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in the Division of School 
Pychologists 
Fellow in Counseling and Guid- 
ance 
Fellow in Physiological and 
Comparative Psychology 
Fellow in Counseling and Guid- 
ance 
Fellow in the Division of Indus- 
trial and Business Psychology 
Fellow in the Division of School 
Psychologists 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Counseling and Guid- 


MC 


ance 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 


Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Counseling and Guid- 
ance 

Fellow in the Division of Indus- 
trial and Business Psychology 

Fellow in Theoretical and Ex- 


perimental Psychology 


Fellow in the Division of Indus- 
trial and Business Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in the Division of Indus 
trial and Business Psychology 
Fellow in General Psychology 
Fellow in Military Psychology 


Weaver, Herbert B. 


Wesman, Alexander G. 


West, Elmer D. 


Westbrook, C. Hart 
White, Howard R. 

Wickham, Winfield 
Wilcox, Warren W. 


Wiley, Llewellyn N. 
Williams, Malcolm J. 


Winsten, Benjamin 
Wool, Verna Levi 
Worbois, Greydon M. 
Wrightstone, J. Wayne 


Zucker, Herbert J. 


Fellow in Counseling and Guid- 
ance 

Fellow in the Division of Indus- 
trial and Business Psychology 

Fellow in the Division of Indus- 
trial and Business Psychology 

Fellow in Evaluation and Meas- 
urement 

Fellow in Counseling and Guid- 
ance 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Theoretical and Ex- 

perimental Psychology 

Fellow in Esthetics 

Fellow in Evaluation and Meas- 

urement 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in the Division of Indus- 

trial and Business Psychology 

Fellow in Evaluation and Meas- 

urement 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 


5. The Council voted to waive the requirement of 
a doctoral degree based upon a psychological dis- 
sertation (By-Laws, Article II, Section 3) and to 
elect as Fellows Eston J. Asher, Sibylle K. Escalona, 
Henry A. Imus, Jerome б. Sacks, and George 5. 
Speer (titles in previous list). 

© The Executive Secretary announced the elec- 
tion of the following 802 new Associates by the 


Board of Directors: 


ASSOCIATES, 1948 


Aborn, Murray 

Abramsky, Murray 

Addis, Leon Phillip 

Aldrich, Cecelia Gorsuch 

Aldrich, Margaret Glockler 

Alexander, Lawrence 
Theodore 

Alm, Oscar William 

Alpert, Richard 

Altrowitz, Nathan 

Amit, Fred Paul 

Andersen, Albert Lloyd 

Andersen, Holger W., 

Anderson, Mrs, Anna 
Babcock 

Anderson, Richard James 

Andrews, Mrs. a Dorothy 
Craighead 

Andriola, Joseph 

Angell, George Ward 

Arcieri, Libero 


Armbruster, Gordon Henry 

Armstrong, Sister Dolores 
Marie 

Artus, Wilma Edith 

Austrin, Harvey Robert 

Axelrod, David W. 

Axelrod, Joseph 

Ayrault, Evelyn West 

Baker, Gertrude 

Ball, Frances М. 

Barker, William Sterling 

Barnett, Doris Mae 

Barnett, Gordon James 

Barnett, Irving 

Baron, Robert B, Denis 

Barrett, Sister Mary 
Dominica 

Bartlett, Harold Vernon 

Bassett, Dorothy Mayhew 

Bauer, Agnes Mary 

Baugh, Verner Schoolfield 


Bay, Mrs. Margaret S. 
Beamer, George C. 
Beardsley, Seymour Willis 
Bechtel, Mrs. Carter N. 
Beer, Mary Elizabeth 
Begley, Joseph Thomas 
Beigel, Hugo George 
Bell, Elizabeth Cordelia 
Bendig, Albert William 
Bennett, Margaret Elaine 
Beran, Mrs. Marianne 
Berkowitz, Leonard 
Mitchell 
Berkshire, James Roger 
Berry, Mrs. Jane В. 
Bills, Robert 


Bingham, William Eugene, 
ЈЕ 
Birrer, Ivan J. 
Bishop, Mrs. Marcella 
Bogan 
Black, Mrs. Lila Smith 
Black, Percy 
Blair, Norman John 
‚ Wainwright Donald 
Blasdell, Mrs. Elsie У. 
Blechner, Mrs. Janet Eliscu 
Blek, Libby 
Bloom, Irwin M. 
Blos, Peter 
Bowers, Russell Carson 
Bowman, Mrs. Lillie Lewin 
Boylan, Laurence Charles 
Braasch, William F., Jr. 
Brackett, Catherine 
Williams 
Bramhall, Elinor Eugenia 
Brand, Renee 
Braun, Harry W. 
Brennan, Martin Joseph 
Brenner, Rose 
` Brewer, Irene E. 
Broder, Lois Jean 
Brown, David 
Brown, Mrs. Frances 
Covitt 
Brown, Martha Marlin 
Brown, Mrs. Orpha 
Johnson 
Brown, Mrs. Vera Albright 
Browne, Arthur Donald 
Brownfain, John Jonah 
Broxson, John Alfred 
Brozgal, Joseph Lewis 
Bruce, Martin Mare 
Brumer, Mrs. Beatrice 


Weissman 
Buchanan, Paul Cramer 
Buchsteiner, Margaret E. 
Buck, Phil Walter 
Buehler, Roy Edward 
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Burke, Phyllis 

Burnham, Catharine 
Annette 

Byrns, Ruth Katherine 

Cahen, Eleanor R. 

Callis, Robert 

Campbell, Sam Lewis 

Cannicott, Richard 
Grenville 

Canny, J. Francis 

Cantrell, George Kenner 

Caplan, Naomi 

Cardona, Lidia Alvarez 

Carr, Arthur Charles 

Carr, Edward Robert 

Carr, Paquita R. 

Carroll, Robert Paris 

Carron, Rev. Lionel Vanier 

Carter, Linda Louise 

Casey, Mary Louise 

Cass, Mrs. Loretta 
Kekeisen 

Cassell, Robert Hood 

Cease, Eugene Ames 

Ceres, Carmela Mildred 

Chandler, Albert Richard 

Checov, Louis 

Chen, William Keh Ching 

Childe, Laurel 

Chow, Kao-Liang 

Clapp, veth Jane 

Clarke, Frank Randall 

Clarke, Helen Jane 

Clarke, Sarah Ann 

Clendenen, Dorothy 
Marguerite 

Cobb, Henry Van Zandt 

Cohen, Mrs. Mathilde Weill 

Cohen, Theodore Benjamin 

Coleman, William 

Colen, Dolores 

Conant, James Caldwell 

Cooper, John Andrew 

Corcoran, Frances Patricia 

Couey, Fred 

т, Mrs. Rachel Dunaway 

g, William Gregory 

Creedon, Mrs. Carol F. 

Crovetto, Lorraine Leona 

Cruickshank, William M. 

Cutsforth, Thomas Darl 

Dane, Harry Robinson 

Daniels, Neil Moret 

Davidoff, Mrs. Isabel 
Shulamith 

evelyn Sothron 


Davis, 
Davison, Arthur H. 
Dawson, Joseph Green 
Deahl, Katharine 
Deeg, Maethel Elaine 
Deegan, James Vincent 


deGroat, Albert Ford 

Deignan, Francis James 

Dellefield, Calvin Jack 

De Martino, Manfred 
Frank 

Deutsch, Martin L. 

D’Evelyn, Katherine Edith 

Dewey, Charles Sherman 

Dewey, Mrs. Rebecca 
Arnell 

Diamond, Matthew 

DiMeo, Rose Andrea 

Dixon, James Cannon 

Dodd. Eileen Kramer 

Doerfler, Leo G. 

Donahoo, Durward Aubrey 

Dosier, Mrs. Charlotte 
Hayes 

Doty, Mrs. Cornelia Allen 

Douglass, Frances Millicent 

Dowd, Francis Mickael 

Dowd, Sister M. Amadeus 

Downie, Norville Morgan 

Doyle, Charles Ignatius 

Drake, Mildred Field 

Dreikurs, Eric 

Dressler, Marguerite Ruth 

Dubin, Mrs. Elisabeth 
Ruch 

Duncan, Bertha Kathleen 

Dunlap, Dale Nelson 

Dunlap, Helen Leslie 

Durfee, Hildegard 

Dyer, Charles Edward 

Dykman, Ross Arnold 

Eaton, Othra Elsie 

Edler, Margaret Florence 

Edscorn, Mrs. Mary 
Thompson 

Eiduson, Mrs. Bernice T. 

Elkan, Jane Margaret 

Elkin, Victor В. 

Elliott, Eugene 

Elste, Ellen Anne 

Emery, David Amos 

Enneis, James M. 

Epstein, Bertram 

Erickson, Leona May 

Eron, Leonard D. 

Estensen, Ernest V. 

Evans, Ralph M. 

Fahey, George Litchfield 

Farberow, Norman Louis 

Feldman, Fred 

Feldman, Mrs. Shirley Z. 

Fenn, Augustus Hall 

Ferguson, Charles К. 


Ferguson, Robert Gordon 

Ferson, Regis Francis 

Feuerburgh, Joseph 
Nathan 


Fiedler, Fred E. 

Fils, David Н. 

Fink, Aaron 

Finke, Helene Myra 

Fitzwater, Mylen Ezra 

Fleming, Louise 

Fletcher, Raymond H. 

Flynn, William J., Jr. 

Fonda, Charles Percy 

Ford, Lula Bess 

Forster, Cecil R. 

Foster, Austin 

Foster, Dean 

Fox, Bernard H. 

Margaret Elizabeth 

kfeldt, Eli 

Fredericson, Emil 

French, Benjamin Jones 

French, Edward 
Livingstone 

Friedman, Merton Hirsch 

Fritz, Janet Fay 

Frost, Edwin Richardson 

Galantiere, Harriette Ann 

Galvin, Nancy 

Gardner, Eric Freeman 

Garfield, Mrs. Edith 
Townsend 

Garfield, Mrs. Marjorie 
Saul 

Garman, Louise Wynn 

Garrison, Mortimer, Jr. 

Gaskill, Peter Carl 

Gehlmann, Frederick 

Geist, Harold 

Gellman, William 

Genn, Mrs. Minnie Marder 

Gens, George William 

Gerber, Joe Newton 

Gewirtz, Jacob L. 

Gibson, Ralph Milton 

Gieber, Walter 

Gilchrist, Mrs. Ann Benson 

Gilchrist, Jack Cecil 

Gilchrist, John W. 

Girdner, John Byron 

Gladstone, Arthur Isaiah 

Glancey, Dorothy 

zlizabeth 


G , Shirley Louise 
Glickman, Albert S. 
Glock, Marvin David 
Glogower, Jules 

Gluck, Samuel 

Gobey, John Timothy 
Goins, Mrs. Jean Turner 
Goldman, Bernard 
Goldman, George David 
Goldner, Ralph H. 
Goldstein, Hy man 
Goldstein, Jacob 
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Stewart, Robert Silas 
Stilwell, Mrs. Catherine 
Favour 
Stockey, Merrel Richard 
Stout, Mrs. Mary O’Dea 
Strait, Bennett Sucese 
Stubbins, Joseph 
Stuntz, Stephen Emil 
Sturm, Joseph 
Sward, Keith 
Sweeney, Edward Joseph 
Sweeting, Benjamin 
Swift, William Porter 
Tate, Merle Wesley 
Taylor, Janet Allison 
Tecler, William 
Telschow, Earl Franklin 
Temkin, David 
Teska, Percy Thomas 
Thibaut, John Walter 
Thomas, Mrs. Marguerite 
Rades 
Thompson, Cary Anderson, 
Jr. 
Thompson, Florence M. 
Thompson, Mary Madeline 
Thompson, Max Eugene 
Thompson, William James 
Thompson, William Robert 
Thoroman, Elbert Clyde 
Tierney, Thomas Eugene 
Tomedy, Francis Joseph 
Tomlin, Frank E. 
Topping, Mrs. Marion 
Beatrice 
Torrance, Ellis Paul 
Tracht, Vernon Sloan 
Trachtman, Alvin 
Traphagen, Arthur Liew 
Treon, Raymond Samuel 
Trout, Alfred Fletcher 
Tsai, Loh Seng 
Tuason, Roman Crespo 
Tully, Marguerite 
Tupes, Ernest Cook 
Turner, Anne Elizabeth 


Turner, Gordon Haslam 
‘Twinting, Alice Margaret 
Tve, Velmont Miller 
Ullman Mrs. Marguerite 
Kelpsch 
Utter, Robert Fellows 
Vaccaro, Michael James 
Valley, John К. 
Van Court, 5. Woodrow 
Vander Beke, George Emil 
Vandever, Mrs. Marguerite 
Griffith 


Van Dusen. Frances M. 
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Verniaud, Mrs. Willie 
Maude 
Volkin, Leonard 
Wahoske, Mrs. Jean Maier 
Waldman, Marvin 
Walker, Robert Gregory 
Wallace, Anna Bell 
Wallace, Karl Miles 
Waller, Eail Allen 
Wallin, Paul 
Wallin, Virginia Stanton 
Walter, Mrs. Sylvia 
Wisman 
Wann, Trenton William 
Ward, Ernest Homer 
Warren, Sol L. 
Washburne, Mrs. Vera 
Zaliaznick 
Watson, Walter Elbert 
Wauck, LeRoy Albert 
Wauters, Mrs. Helen 
Lucile Baird 
Webb, Ruth Lillian 
Weinhauer, John 
Brinkerhoft 
Weisgerber, Rev. Charles 
August 
Weissman, Martin Paul 
Weissmann, Serena 
Welch, Josephine Sterling 
Wendorf, Robert A. 
Wenrick, John Everett 
Wentworth, Kenneth Leon 
Wentworth-Rohr, Ivan 
Wenzel, Rev. Martin 
Robert 
Westburgh, Edward 
Martin 
Whitchurch, Mrs. Anna 
Kellman 
Whitehouse, Frederick A. 
Whiteleather, Mrs. Eleanor 
Lindsay 
Wiebe, Gerhart David 
Wigdor, Mrs. Blossom Т. 
Wilner, Mrs. R. Stefanie 
Wilson, Clark Loudon, Jr. 
Wilson, Claude E. 
Wilson, J. Watson 
Wilson, James Warner 
Wilson, William August, Jr. 
Wispe, Lauren Glasgow 
Withall, John George 
Wittig, Ruth Babette 
Witty, Ruth W. 
Wolf, Joseph 
Wolfson, Mrs. Kate Senior 
Wood, Edgar Otto 
Wood, Gertrude 
Wood, Mrs. Grace Ford 
Woodman, Everett Milton 


Worthington, Richard Ellis 
Wursten, Helmut 

Zaccaria, Michael Angelo 
Zefi, Leo J. 


Zimmerman, Mrs. Alice 
Beebe 

Zimmerman, Juliet 

Zweck, Lucile Gertrude 


7. The Council voted to reinstate the following 
members: 


A. Cornsweet 
J. B. Maller 
N. J. Van Steenberg 


8. The Executive Secretary announced that the 
following persons elected as Associates at the Septem- 
ber 1947 and March 1948 meetings, by reason of 


inaccessibility or for other reasons, did not validate 
their election: 


Fred Feldman 

Louise Wynn Garman 
Frederick Joseph Gaudet 
Lestina Marguerite Grant 
Harold Kanter 


Richard Robert Lamy 

Leon Beecher Slater 

Mrs. Rosalie Sofin 

Mrs. Marguerite Rades 
Thomas 


С. REPORTS OF AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES AND ACTIONS 
ON COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The Council voted to accept the report of the 
Policy and Planning Board as printed in the Ameri- 
can Psychologist, 1948, 2, 187-192. 

2. The Council voted to approve the objectives 
stated in the Policy and Planning Board’s research 
policy report for psychology and to authorize the 
Officers of the Association to seek outside financial 
help to support this undertaking. 

3. The Council voted that the report of the Board 
of Editors be accepted and printed in the Proceed- 
ings. 

4. The Council voted that the report of the Con- 
ference of State Psychological Associations be ac- 
cepted and printed in the Proceedings. 

5. The Council voted to submit to the member- 
ship at the next regular election an amendment to the 
By-Laws changing the third sentence of Article ХУ, 
Section 4, to read: “A quorum shall consist of at 
least one official representative from each of one- 
third of the member Associations", 

6. The Council voted to submit to the membership 
at the next regular election 
IT, Sections 9 
follows: 

"Section 9, 
the 


an amendment to Article 
and 10, to make those sections read as 


S А Же 
: n 9. Persons who belong to a division of 
eve Association but who do not hold membership 
in the Association itself m 


SES ày become Division 
Alhhates upon proper 


application, A division 
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may include those who either do not qualify for 

Associate membership or do not wish such mem- 

bership. 

“Section 10. Persons who belong to a state 
psychological association affiliated with the Asso- 
ciation, but who do not hold membership in the 
Association itself, may become State Affliates 
upon proper application.” 

7. The Council voted to submit to the member- 
ship at the next regular election the following change 
in By-Laws: Rescind Section 3, Article IV, as no 
longer necessary in view of changes in the methods 
of electing Council members 

8. The Council voted to submit to the membership 
at the next regular election the following change in 
By-Laws: In Section 3, Article ТП, change “Septem- 
ber” to “at the time and place of the annual con- 
vention” in specifying when the Council will hold the 
annual meeting. 

9. The Council voted that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Committees be accepted and printed in 
the Proceedings. 

10. ‘The Council voted that the report of the 
Finance Committee be accepted and printed in the 
Proceedings. 

11. The Counci! voted that the Treasurer and 
Executive Secretary be authorized to proceed with 
bonding the office staff of the American Psychological 
Association. 

12. The Council voted that the report of the 
Election Committee be accepted and printed in the 
Proceedings. 

13. The Election Committee reported that the 
following amendments were passed by the member- 
ship and are now in effect: | i 

a. The proposal to allow psychological associa- 

tions of the provinces of Canada to become 

affiliated with the American Psychological 

Association carried by a vote of 1989 to 65. 
b. The proposal to change the requirement for 

‘five years of acceptable 
subsequent to the 
carried by a 


election as a Fellow to * 

professional experience 
granting of the doctoral degree 
vote of 1465 to 588. 

c. The proposal to change the ter 
Division Representatives from One ушр to 
three years carried by а vote of 1987 to 67. 

il to change the term of office of 

the Conference of State 


” 


m of office of 


d. The proposa 
Representatives ol К 
Psychological Associations from two years to 


three years carried by a vote of 1985 to 68. 
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14. The Council voted that the report of the 
Committee on Student Affiliates be accepted and 
printed in the Proceedings. 

15. The Council voted that the report of the 
Committee on Public Relations be accepted and 
printed in the Proceedings. 

16. The Council voted to instruct the Committee 
on Public Relations to make an analysis and present 
a report of the various activities of the American 
Psychological Association and its members which 
are now contributing in either a positive or negative 
manner to good public relations. 

17. The Council voted that the report of the 
Committee on Publications be accepted and printed 
in the Proceedings. 

18. The Board of Directors announced to the 
Council that it has requested the Committee on 
Publications to prepare a policy report for the March 
meeting of the Board of Directors on the overall 
problems of the Association publications which will 
arise during the next decade, such as the kinds of 
journals which the Association should support, pub- 
lication lag, financial problems of publications, and 
distribution of journals. 

19. The Council voted that the report of the 
Committee on Precautions in Animal Experimenta- 
lion be accepted and printed in the Proceedings. 

20. The Council voted that the report of the 


Committee on Audio-Visual Aids be accepted and 
printed in the Proceedings. 
21. The Council voted that the report of the 


Committee on Graduate and Professional Training 


be accepted and printed in the Proceedings and that 
this Committee be discharged with thanks. 
22. The Council voted that the report of the 


Committee on Standards for Psychological Service 
Centers be accepted and printed in the Proceedings. 
The Council voted that this Committee be continued 
and that it be asked to prepare for the March meeting 
of the Board of Directors an analysis of the results 
of the study on Psychological Service Centers, with 


specific recommendations of criteria to be used in 
selecting service centers for inclusion in the directory. 
It was suggested that the Committee examine the 
directories now in preparation by other organiza- 
tions. 

23. The Council voted that the report of the 
Committee on International Planning in Psychology 
The 
Council voted that the name of this Committee be 


be accepted and printed in the Proceedings. 
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changed to "Committee on International Relations 
in Psychology". 

24. The Council voted that the report of the 
Committee of University Department Chairmen be 
accepted and printed in the Proceedings. { ( 

25. The Council voted that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Clinical Training in Psychology be ac- 
cepted and printed in the Proceedings. А 

26. Тһе Council voted that the Committee on 
Clinical Training in Psychology be reorganized as 
follows: : - 

a. The Committee shall consist of nine members. 

b. At the September 1948 meeting of the American 
Psychological Association three new members 
shall be elected for three-year terms, who, in 
addition to the present six members of the 
Committee, will constitute its personnel. At 
the annual meeting of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association each year thereafter three new 
members shall be elected for three-year terms. 

c. No member of the Committee shall serve for 
more than two successive terms except after an 
intervening period. 

d. Not less than five members of the Committee 
shall be Diplomates in Clinical Psychology of 
the American Board of Examiners in Pro- 
fessional Psychology. 

21. The Council voted that the report of the 
Committee on Relations with the Social Work Pro- 
fession be accepted and printed in the Proceedings. 

28. The Council voted that the report of the 
Committee on the Relation of Psychology to Psy- 
chiatry be accepted and printed in the Proceedings. 

29 The Council voted to reconstitute the Com- 
mittee on Ethical Standards in Psychology with 

Nicholas Hobbs as Chairman and Stuart W. Cook, 
Harold A. Edgerton, and Lloyd N. Y epsen as mem- 
bers and that the Committee be authorized to add 
other members as they see fit. 

30. The Council voted to approve the proposal of 
the Committee on Ethical Standards in Psychology 
for devising a code of ethical practices; to authorize 
the allocation of $3,050 necessary for the first year’s 

yinary work on the project; and to instruct the 
rs of the Association to seek outside financial 


prelin 
Office А на 
aid for the remainder of the project. ^ 

i 21. The Council voted that the report of the 


Committee on Scientific and Professional Ethics be 
о 


cepted and printed in the Proceedings. 

ac 

32. The Council voted that the problem of work- 
i ta code of practice for the sale and distribution 

ing oulé 
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of psychological tests and diagnostic aids be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ethical Standards in 
Psychology for study and action by a subcommittee 
appointed to consider the problem. 

33. The Council voted to continue the Committee 
on Psychology and World Affairs, changing its name 
to “Committee on Implications of Atomic Energy for 
Psychology.” 

34. The Council voted that the report of the Con- 
vention Program Committee be accepted and printed 
in the Proceedings if it is received in time to be pub- 
lished. 


D. REPORTS OF AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION REPRESENTATIVES TO 
OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 

1. The Council voted that the report of the Repre- 
sentatives to the Social Science Research Council be 
accepted and printed in the Proceedings. 

2. The Council voted that the report of the Repre- 
sentative to the American Documentation Institute 
be accepted and printed in the Proceedings. 

3. The Council voted that the report of the Repre- 
sentatives to the Inter-Society Color Council be 
accepted and printed in the Proceedings. 

4. The Council voted that the report of the Repre- 
sentative to the National Council on Rehabilitation 
be accepted and printed in the Proceedings. 

5. The Council voted that the report of the Repre- 
sentatives to the Inter-Society Committee for a 
National Science Foundation be accepted and 
printed in the Proceedings. 

6. The Council voted that the American Psy- 
chological Association discontinue its representation 


on the Advisory Council on Human Relations in 
Conservation. 


7. The Council voted that the report of the Repre- 
sentatives to the American Standards Association, 
Sectional Committee on Optics, be accepted and 
printed in the Proceedings. 

8. The Council voted that the report of the Repre- 
sentatives to the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science be accepted and printed in the 
Proceedings if it is received in time to be included. 

S. The Council voted that the report of the Repre- 
sentatives to the National Research Council be 
accepted and printed in the Proceedings if it is 
received in time to be included. 


Е. ELECTIONS 
1. The Council voted that the following persons 


be nominated for membership on the Board of 
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Trustees of the American Board of Examiners in 


Professional Psychology: 
May V. Seagoe 
David Shakow 
Carroll L. Shartle 
Donald 


George K. Bennett 
John G. Darley 
Paul Horst 

T. W. Richards 


Super 


2. 'The Council elected the following persons to 
serve on the Policy and Planning Board: 


John G. Peatman (1948-50) 
Edwin С. Boring (1948-51) 
Jean W. Macfarlane (1948-51) 
Donald G. Marquis (1948-51) 


3. The Council elected J. McV. Hunt as Editor 
of the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 
for the term 1950-55. 

4. The Council elected Carl I. Hovland and Ruth 
S. Tolman as members of the Board of Directors for 
the term 1949-51. 

5. The Council voted to reappoint Dael Wolfle as 
Executive Secretary of the American Psychological 
Association for the period 1949-53. 

6. The following persons were elected by the 
Council as new members of American Psychological 


Association committees for the terms indicated: 
Charles N. Cofer (1948-53) Committee on Committees 
Willard С. Olson (1948-49) 
Roger G. Barker (1948-51) 


Finance Committee 

Convention Program Commit- 
tee 

Norman L. Munn (1948-53) Committee on Scientific and 

Professional Ethics 

Lloyd б. Humphreys 
(1948-53) 

John W. Gardner (1948-51) 

David Krech (1948-50) 

Paul M. Fitts (1948-51) 

Francis W. Irwin (1948-50) 

Lyle Н. Lanier (1948-51) 

Fred S. Keller (1948-51) 


Committee on Student Afliliates 
Committee on Public Relations 
Committee on Public Relations 
Committee on Publications 
Committee on Publications 
Committee on Publications 
Committee on Precautions in 
Animal Experimentation 


J. J. Gibson Committee on Audio-Visual 


Aids 

Arthur A, Lumsdaine Committee on Audio-Visual 
Aids 

Leonard €. Mead Committee on Audio-Visual 
Aids 


Committee on the Relation of 
Psychology to Psychiatry 
Committee on the Relation of 
Psychology to Psychiatry 
Committee on International Re- 
lations in Psychology 
Committee on International 
Relations in Psychology 
Committee on International 
Relations in Psychology 


Margaret. Brenman 
J. McV. Hunt 
Margaret Hall 
Otto Klineberg 


Donald V. McGranahan 
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Robert C. Challman Committee on Training in Clini- 
cal Psychology 

Committee on Training in Clini- 
cal Psychology 

Committee on Training in Clini- 
cal Psychology 

Committee on Training in Clini- 
cal Psychology 

Committee on Ethical Stand- 
ards in Psychology 

Committee on Ethical Stand- 
ards in Psychology 

Committee on Implications of 
Atomic Energy for Psychol- 
ogy 

Committee on Implications of 
Atomic Energy for Psychol- 
ogy 

Committee on Implications of 
Atomic Energy for Psychol- 
ogy 

Committee on Implications of 
Atomic Energy for Psychol- 


ogy 


Francis W. Irwin 
Ann Magaret 

O. Hobart Mowrer 
Stuart. W. Cook 
Harold A. Edgerton 


Eugene Hartley 


Jerome S. Bruner 


Otto Klineberg 


Theodore F. Lentz 


Rensis Likert Committee on Implications of 
Atomic Energy for Psychol- 
ogy 

Committee on Implications of 
Atomic Energy for Psychol- 
ogy 

Committee on Implications of 
Atomic Energy for Psychol- 
ogy 


Gardner Murphy 


Ruth S. Tolman 


T. The following new persons were elected by the 
Council to serve as representatives to the organiza- 
tions specified: 


American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 
National Research Council 


Leonard Carmichael 
(1948-50) 

W. J. Brogden (1949-52) 

Starke К. Hathaway (1949— 


52) National Research Council 
Donald W. Taylor (1949- 
52) National Research Council 


Lyle H. Lanier (1949-51) 
Henry A. Imus (1948-49) 


Social Science Research Council 
Inter-Society Color Council 


8. The Council elected the following persons to 
serve as chairmen of the committees specified for the 
period 1948-1949: 


Robert Н. Seashore 
Irvin L. Child 


Committee on Committees 
Convention Program Commit- 
tee 


Horace B. English Committee оп 


scientific and 
Professional Ethics 
Committee on Student Affiliates 
Committee on Public Relations 
Committee on 


Francis P. Robinson 
Daniel Katz 
Robert H. Bruce Precautions in 


Animal Experimentation 
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Committee on Audio-Visual 
Aids 

Committee on Standards for 

Psychological Service Centers 

Committee on the Relation of 
Psychology to Psychiatry 

Committee on International 
Relations in Psychology 

Committee on Training in Clini- 
cal Psychology 

Committee on Ethical Standards 


Arthur A. Lumsdaine 
Wm. Clark Trow 
Margaret Brenman 
H. S. Langfeld 


David Shakow 


Nicholas Hobbs 
А in Psychology 
1:-ХІЄУ. Hunt Committee on Relations with 
pie the Social Work Profession 
Committee on Implications of 
Atomic Energy for Psychol- 


ogy 


Eugene L. Hartley 


F. DIVISIONS 


1. The Council voted that the Divisions of Phy- 
siological and Comparative Psychology and Theo- 
retical-Experimental Psychology be permitted to 
amalgamate when the two Divisions have so voted. 

2. "The Council voted that the number of Repre- 
sentatives for each division be determined each 
year by the Board of Directors at its winter meeting. 
es The Board of Directors announced that it had 
e Executive Secretary to report to each 
division the names of its members who fail to pay 
division dues, and that this should be considered to 
e resignation from the division. 


instructed th 


constitut 


5 FOR AFFILIATION WITH THE 


G. REQU 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

1. The Council voted the approval of the requests 

for affiliation from the State Psychological Societies 

of Colorado, Delaware, Missouri, North Carolina, 

Oklahoma, Texas, Virginia, and W ashington. \ 

2. The Council voted to defer action on the peti- 


tion of the Illinois Association of Applied Psy- 


hology: Р 
i 3 The Council voted that the requests for affilia- 


tion with the American Psychological Association 
which have been received from California, Illinois, 
lowa, and Louisiana be referred to the Board of 
слоге for study in order that final action may be 


Dire ә 
taken at the 1949 meeting. | 
j 4. The Council voted that the request of the 


International Council of Women Psychologists for 
affiliation with the American Psychological Asso- 
* son bé referred to the Board of Directors for 
ja in order that final action may be taken at the 


1949 meeting- 
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H. PUBLICATIONS 


1. The Council voted to adopt the following 
arrangements for Club groups of American Psy 
chological Association journals 


a. All American Psychological Association jour- 
nals will be sold to the members for $20. 
is the present Group А. 

b. A subscription to any journal which the indi- 
vidual wishes shall be made available at the 
rate of $3.00 per year. 


This 


A member or affiliate 
may subscribe to any number of journals he 
wishes at this rate (see page 483, Action on 
Journal of Experimental Psychology). 

2. The Council voted to continue the practice of 
permitting payment for prior publication at the 
discretion of each editor of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association journals. р 

3. The Council voted that no detailed Directory 
of the members of the Association be issued before 
1951, and that a Yearbook be brought out in 1949 
containing the name, position, and address of each 
member, and such other items as were suggested 
by the Council in an advisory vote, insofar as these 
are financially feasible. 


1. EXECUTIVE SESSION 

; 1. At 10:30 p.m., September 8, the Council went 
into executive session to hear a report from Gordon 
W. Allport, Chairman of the Committee on Scientific 
and Professional Ethics. The Council voted that 
the following recommendation of the Committee be 
approved and published in the Proceedings: 

К Тһе Committee on Scientific and Professional 
Ethics recommends to the Directors and Council of 
Representatives that the resignation of —— now 
before them be not accepted, and th 


; at he be expelled 
from this Association, 


The Committee recommends this action in view 
of Mr. —~’s falsification of his 


application blank 
for membership. 


He was admitted to Associate 
Membership effective January 1, 1947, partly on the 
basis of his claim to a Master of Arts and a Doctor of 
Philosophy degree from Temple University. Both 
claims were false, 

Mr. has waived his right to 
Committee for a he 
charge 


appear before the 
: aring, and has admitted the 
against him, writing to the Committee Chair- 
man as follows: *T know that any decision you 
make will be equitable, and I shall accept it as 
merited.” ees on to express the hope that he 
lo resign. 


Пе g 


will be allowed The Committee Teels: 
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however, that membership in the Association ob- 
tained on a fraudulent basis should not carry with 
it the privilege of voluntary resignation. 

The Committee recommends that expulsion be not 
regarded as a bar to reapplication provided the ap- 
plicant’s credentials are suitable and provided the 
sponsors to his application consider all facts relevant 
to the case. 
September 8, 1948 Committee on Scientific and 

Professional Ethics 
Gordon W. Allport, 

Chairman 


]. 1950 ANNUAL MEETING 


1. The Council voted that the Association accept 
the invitation of Pennsylvania State College to meet 


at State College, Pennsylvania, in 1950. 
K. BUDGET 
1. The Council voted to approve the budget for 
1949 as submitted by the Board of Directors with 
changes to conform with actions of the Council. 
(See below.) 


L. MISCELLANEOUS NEW BUSINESS 


1. The Board of Directors announced the receipt 
of an anonymous donation of S100 “to be awarded 
to the best paper on psychology їп 1948". The 
Board proposes to discuss the disposition of this 
money at its March meeting in 1949. 

2. The Council voted that the Executive Secre- 
tary be instructed to prepare a brochure of informa- 
tion for students interested in research and pro- 
fessional opportunities in psychology. 

3. The Council voted that the President of the 
Association appoint a committee to study the prob- 
lems of specialized training in psychology at less 
than the PhD level, and that the committee be 
instructed to keep in contact with a similar com- 
mittee of the Conference of State Psychological Asso- 
ciations. 

4. The Council voted that the proposal of the 
Conference of State Psychological Associations to 
remove all limits on the number of Representatives 
from a division or other group be referred to the 
Policy and Planning Board for study in 1950. 
| voted that the problem of pro- 


5. The Counci : | 
atives to Council һе ге- 


viding alternate represent 
ferred to the Policy and Planning Board for study 


and report at the next annual meeting. 


6. The Council voted that at the next annual 


Lm 


ING + 


meeting, in the event there is no Representative 


sion present, the Council will seat a person 
nated by the Officers or Executive Committee 


of the division. 

7. The Council voted to increase for a period of 
one year the size of the Journal of Experimental 
Psychology to 960 pages. The Executive Secretary 
was authorized to decide whether the increase 
should consist of two volumes of 480 pages each, or 
a single volume of 960 pages. It was understood 
that the Club price of the Journal would, as a con- 
sequence of this increased size, be $6.00 per vear. 

8. The Council voted that the President of the 
Association be empowered, if he sees tit, and on a vote 
of the Board of Directors, to take appropriate action 
in the name of the Association with respect to the 
various groups and institutions concerned with 
loyalty investigations, and specifically with respect 
to the investigations in progress at the University 
of Washington. 

9. The Council voted that the Convention Pro- 
gram Committee should provide Division Program 
Committees with a skeleton program of meetings in 
time to guide divisions in making out their own pro- 
grams. It was understood that the Convention 
Program Committee would retain final authority to 
revise the program as they saw fit. 

10. The Council voted to approve the following 
resolution: *Be it resolved that the American Psy- 
chological Association extend its thanks to Dr. Irving 
C. Whittemore and the members of the Committee 
on Local Arrangements for their efficient handling 
of arrangements for the Fifty-Sixth Annual Meeting 


of the Association". 


BUDGET FOR 1949 


Income 
From Members vire $138,900 
Associate Dues (4600 @ 11.50) 552.900 
Fellow Dues (1300 @ 16.50) 21,450 
Student Affiliate Dues (1500 @ 7.50) 11,250 
State, Division, & For- 
eign Affiliate Dues — ( 200 @ 4.00) 800 
For Divisions 7.500 
Clubs and journal subscriptions 45,000 
Supplementary Subscri plions 550,400 
American Psychologist $2700 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology 7300 
Journal of Applied Psychology 8200 
Journal of Comparative and Physio 
logical Psychology 2300 
Journal of Consulting Psychology 4100 
Journal of Experimental Psychology 4900 
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Psychological Abstracts... 8800 
Psychological Bulletin 5600 
Psychological Monographs 1600 
з 4900 


Psychological Review 


Advertising e е $5,300 
Separate Sales of Back Numbers.....- : $10,000 
From Authors for Reprints, and Extra and Prior 
Publication Р Suv ЖЭ рен $8,000 
From Authors foi Monograph Printing..... $1,000 
Interest on Investments and Savi 105 t $2,300 
Grant from US Public Health Service..... $6,000 
Miscellancous Income —À $1,000 
TOTAL INCOME.. $222,900 
Expenses 
Printing Costs. я $102,300 
American Psychologist $ 
journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- J 
chology.. --- peta i 8,700 
Journal of Applied Psychology. . vm 8.900 
Journal of Comparative and Physiologi- 
cal Psychology... 6,000 
journal of Consulting Psychology 5,800 
journal of Experimental Psychology . 8,600 
Psychological Abstracts. . 19,400 
Psychological Bulletin 9.000 
Psychological Monographs... 9,200 
Psychological Review.. 6,500 
Yearbook... 5,00 
Reprint Costs $7,000 
Editorial Sti pends Ren 
"e fice Ex pense 55,0 
и di $43,000 
Supplies and Printing s 
Miscellaneous 1; 
Equipment эй 4 з 1,000 
Professional Services (including audit) 500 
Bonding Office Employees 1.050 | 
Abstracts Editorial Expense $8,000 
To Abstractors and Translators 1,000 
Salaries 6,500 
Supplies and Miscellaneous 500 
Stipend lo Recording Secretary Bed 
To Divisions m 
Committee Ex pense ies $12,958 
Program } t 
Standards for Psychological Service , 
Centers 650 
International Relations 100 
Policy and Planning Board 1500 
Ethical Standards 3050 
Relation of Psychology to Psychiatry 500 
Publications 00 ЧЕ 300 
$ mittee on raining 1 а 
pi 6000 
Conference of State Psychological Assns 350 КҮ 
i 25 
saber shi ps 
give Council on. Rehabilitation $50 
American Council of шп 2 
Inter Society ¢ olor Counci ae 


отта! Meeting 
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Rent P А à TOW EE E EE $3,000 
Building Fund..... 3 ETTET $5,000 
Travel > я ; $5,500 
Board of Editors 51.000 
Executive Secretary 2,500 
Board of Directors... 2,000 
Contingency. .. 85,000 
TOTAL EXPENSE... $219,625 
Net INCOME $3,275 


REPORT OF THE RECORDING 
SECRETARY 
To the Council of Representatives: 


Members of the Board of Directors held their 
semi-annual meeting in Ann Arbor, Michigan, March 
19, 20, and 21, 1948. The following Board members 
were present: Richard M. Elliott, Clarence H. 
Graham, Donald G. Marquis, Theodore Newcomb, 
Helen Peak, Robert R. Sears, Laurance F. Shaffer, 
and Carroll L. Shartle. 


REPORTS OF OFFICERS 


1. The Executive Secretary reported the status 
of the work of the Central Office during the last 
six months and outlined the agenda for the Board 
meeting. 

2. The Recording Secretary reported the results 
of two ballots sent to the Board since the September 
meeting. On October 27, 1947, the Board approved 
a budget of $650 submitted by the Conference of 
State Psychological Associations. On December 
10, 1947, the members voted to hold their semi- 
annual meeting March 19, 20, and 21 at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


3. The Treasurer presented his report to the 
Board. 


MEMBERSHIP 


1. It was voted to accept as Associates the 779 
persons who had met the requirements and to in- 
struct the Executive Secretary to approve certain 
other. names on receipt of additional information. 

2. The present application blanks and procedures 
for electing Associates were reviewed, and it was 
voted that in cases where the applicant does not 
have a PhD based on a psychological dissertation 
accepted by a recognized university, he must furnish: 


(а) the names of two of the persons under whom he 
did his graduate work 


„апа (b) a transcript of his 
graduate work. 
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3. It was voted that the application blank should 
include a space for the date and place where the AB 
degree was obtained. 

4. It was voted to recommend to Council that 
the privilege of reinstatement on payment of current 
and one year’s past dues by persons whose dues had 
been allowed to lapse during military service be 
withdrawn. 

5. It was voted that the Executive Secretary be 
directed to instruct divisions that persons who are 
members of the APA cannot be Division Affiliates, 
according to the By-Laws Article II, Section 9. 

6. The question was raised whether all persons 
who are members of affiliated State Psychological 
Associations and who are not members of the APA 
are required to become State Affiliates of the APA. 
It was voted that the By-Laws be interpreted to 
mean that such persons are not required to become 
State Affiliates: that this interpretation of the By- 
Laws be transmitted to the State Societies; that 
persons wishing to become State Affiliates be in- 
structed to send their applications to the Central 
Office of the APA, via the secretary of the State 
Association (or division); and that the Executive 
Secretary be instructed to confer with the State 
Societies who raised this question to the end that 
they draft a proposal to the Council amending the 
By-Laws to make this point clear. 

pe It was voted that the Executive Secretary be 
authorized to continue his present arrangement with 
the Division of School Psychologists for the time 
being but that in the future dues be collected only 


once a year. 
CENTRAL OFFICE 
1. The Executive Secretary reported the receipt of 
ctory of the APA. It was 
information in this direc- 
v and Planning Board 


galley proof of the Dire 
voted that a study of the 
tory be proposed to the Polic 
for their use in studying the : 
ciation in 1930 and that for the present a simple 
ation be made for current 


structure of the Asso- 


hand tally of the inform 
use. А 

2. It was voted that Carroll L. Shartle and Helen 
make deposits and with- 


Peak be authorized to À 1 
APA in the Hunting- 


drawals from the account of the à 
ton National Bank of Columbus. Ohio. | ; 

3. The Board agreed that the work of the Central 
Office had become so extensive у 
appointment of two persons, one ап Assistant to the 


Wee I: В ar 
Director and the other an Otice Manager. 


that it required the 


It was 


H ANNUAL MEETING 


voted to create these two positions and to provide 
funds for the purpose. 


ANNUAL MI 


G 

1. In view of the increasingly complicated prob- 
lems connected with making local arrangements for 
annual meetings, it was voted that the Executive 
Secretary be authorized to employ a suitable person 
to direct the local plans for the next annual meeting 
and to expend whatever is necessary to this end. 

2. It was voted that $200 be appropriated for the 
purpose of showing non-member films at the Boston 
meeting. 


TRAINING IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

1. The report of the Committee on Training in 
Clinical Psychology was presented for discussion. 
It was voted that the report be accepted with the 
changes suggested; that it be published in the 
American Psychologist; and that copies be sent to 
the universities involved. (The objections of certain 
universities were received and considered by the 
Committee on Training in Clinical Psychology and 
by the Board of Directors. 
was rescinded and a revised report approved by mail 
ballot). 

2. It was voted that a person be employed during 
1948-49 to serve as full-time Executive Officer for 
the Committee on Training in Clinical Psychology; 


The proposed action 


that the. Committee be authorized to select this 
person; and that a sum of $12,000 be appropriated 
for the work of the Committee, this sum to be 
charged against the USPHS grant, if and when re- 
ceived. 


COMMITT PROBLEMS 


1. A memorandum from the Committee on Com- 
mittees was presented to the Board, including a 
recommendation that the Committee on Committees 
be abolished. After considering the functions of 
this Committee as provided in the By-Laws, the 
Board agreed that it was unwise to propose any al- 
teration of committee structure without further 
study of the structure of the Association. 

2. It was voted that the Executive Secretary be 


instructed to send a form letter to Department 


Chairmen, State Societies, and Division Officers, 
requesting suggestions of names for Association 


committees, that these suggested names be ac- 


companied by a paragraph regarding the qualifica- 
tions of the nominee and specifying the committee 
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on which he might serve most effectively; and that 
this list of names be brought to the spring meeting 
of the Board of Directors each year. 

3. It was voted that the above proposal be re- 
e the Committee on Committees for con- 
and that they be requested to report their 
to the proposal before the September 


ported to 
sideration 
reaction 


sting 
иеа voted that the chairmen of special com- 
mittees be consulted prior to and following the spring 
meeting of the Board concerning their recommenda- 
tions of committee members. А 
5. The Executive Secretary read a letter from the 
Division of Educational Psychology proposing three 
names for nomination to the Board of Examiners. 
Action was deferred until September. 
6. It was voted that the Executive Secretary be 
instructed to request committee chairmen to be 
Sef d concise in the reports which they submit 
vatem and that they submit additional 


»ublication on | 
pe Board of Directors if they wish to 


reports to the 


laborate. р Е 3 7 
ja" In connection with the discussion of the report 
1. 


f the Committee on Public Relations, it was voted 
е i d oT E 
employ some appropriate person who will provide 
a lic relations advice on the problem of improving 
zub a s blem of impr 
ie newspaper reports of papers presented at the 
he spa 
annual meeting. 


NOMINATIONS 


To А partial slate of nominations to Association 
and organization representatives was 
'This slate is to be completed at the 
ting of the Board and presented to 


committees 
drawn up. 
September meeting 
the Council for action. | 

2. The Executive Secretary reported requests 
bn {һе Surgeon General, from the United States 
Public Health Service, and from the Army for com- 
mittees to consult on psychological problems. The 
following were selected by the Board of Directors 


inati tained from Division 
sts of nominations ob 
from lists 0 


Officers: weon-General’s Advisory Committee: 
iE Challman, Howard F. Hunt, Max Hutt, 
Robe n КПА, Donald W. MacKinnon, Walter 
ioe E James G. Miller, T. W. Richards, Morton 
Ie. sae à hey Donald E. Super. Robert. White. 
Seide n d States. Public Health Service Panel: 
hl o Mu Ann Magaret, R. Nevitt Sanford. 
"T Advisory Committee on Psychological 
Bruner, Mitchell Dreese, John 


a. 


George 
\rmy 


x тоте 
Problems Jer 
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W. Gardner, Carl I. Hovland, William E. Kappauf, 
Rensis Likert, Neal E. Miller, Marion W. Richard- 
son, Carroll L. Shartle, Dael Wolfle. 


COUNCIL OF REPRESENTATIVES 

1. It was voted that it be arranged to have the 
Council meet Wednesday night and Thursday morn- 
ing at the September meeting, with preliminary 
voting on committee membership the first evening 
and final voting the next morning. This was done 
in order that there be time to continue voting until 
some candidate receives a majority. 

2. It was voted that the number of representatives 
to the Council allowed each division be changed in 
accordance with the new statement of membership. 

3. It was voted that the problem 


of providing 
alternates for members of the Counci 


who cannot 
attend the annual meeting be presented to the 
Council for discussion in September and that in the 
meantime the Executive Secretary inform Division 
Officers that no alternates will be al 
1948 meeting. 


owed at the 


STATE SOCIETIES 


1. It was voted that the Board recommend to the 
Council that $1000 be allocated for travel of a con- 
sultant in the Central Office who will assist State 
Associations with problems of certification. 

2. The Indiana Association of Clinical and Applied 
Psychologists has proposed that the Conference of 
State Psychological Associations be authorized to 
elect one member of the Board of Directors to serve 
a three-year term. It was voted that the State 
Societies be informed that the Board has given their 
proposal careful consideration; that it believes the 
Board of Directors to be an executive rather than а 
representative body, a fact which renders the present 
proposal inappropriate; but that the Board is pre- 
pared to entertain other proposals. It was further 


voted that the. Executive Secretary outline for the 
State Societies the altern 
avail 


ative courses of action 
able for accomplishing their purposes, such as 
proposing ап amendment to the By-Laws which will 
increase the number of Representatives in Council 
from the Conference of State P. 
ciations or referral of some pro] 
and PI 


Sychological Asso- 
N osal to the Policy 
anning Board for consideration in 1950. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 
l. It wi 


as voted to recommend that the following 
ame 


ndments be approved by the Council of Repre- 


sentatives for submission to the membership: 
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a. The third sentence of Article XV, Section 4, 
which now reads “A quorum shall consist of one 
fifth of its membership", shall be changed to read 
“A quorum shall consist of the official representatives 
of one third of the member associations". 

b. Section 3 of Article IV shall be deleted. 

c. In Article IIT, Section 3, the word “September” 
shall be changed to the phrase, “at the time and place 
of the annual convention". 

Respectfully submitted, 
Helen Peak, Recording Secretary 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR THE 
YEAR 1947 


To the Council of Representatives: 

Тһе APA ended the year 1947 with a deficit of 
$5,048.10. Increased membership and increased 
numbers of journal subscriptions produced an in- 
come about $40,000 greater than the expected in- 
come for the year. But rapidly increasing prices, 
chiefly publication costs, required an annual ex- 
penditure of more than $40,000 over the anticipated 
expense. The result was that 1947 was the first in 
many years in which the Association experienced an 
overall loss in its financial operations. 

‘The accounts for 1947 were audited by Ernst and 
Ernst, Certified Public Accountants. The audited 
report is a detailed one which is not reproduced here. 
It has been examined by members of the Board of 
Directors. A summary of income and expense for 
1947 is given below. 

The assets of the Association exceeded its liabilities 
at the end of 1947 by $80,172.53. This is a de- 
crease in the net worth of the APA of $4,250.25. 
In addition, the Association held $10,898.39 in 
reserve for special purposes. Of this amount, $5,000 
was in the "Building Fund" and $5,898.39 in the 
reserve of the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology. | 

During the year, the APA received a special grant 
of $7,500 for the purpose of bringing foreign psy- 
chologists to this country to attend. psychological 
American universities and re- 


meetings and visit Ў 3 
This account is not included 


search laboratories. О 
rating budget of the Association 
summarized below. Money remaining in it reverted 
to the donor on June 30, 1948. Another expense 
report below is that of the 
Clinical Psychology. 
8.37 were reimbursed 


in the regular ope 


figure not shown in the 
Committee on Training !n 
Their 1947 expenses of 51.20 
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on January 1, 1948, when a United States Public 
Health Service grant of $7,500 was made available 


to the Committee. 

A special fund of $3,327.83, representing the orig- 
inal surplus and interest from the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Psychology at New Haven in 
1929, was given to the Twelfth International Con- 
gress to help pay travelling expenses of members 
coming from countries outside the United States 
and Great Britain. 

In order to prevent a deficit in 1948, the Council 
of Representatives, at its 1947 annual meeting, in- 
creased dues and club-subscription rates for 1948. 
The expenses of printing the Association’s journals 
are steadily increasing, but income and expense 
figures for the first half of 1948 indicate that the 
year will probably end with a surplus of income over 
expense. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Carroll L. Shartle, Treasurer 
AMERICAN INC. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Statement of Income and Expense 


1947 
Income 
Dues $60,918.39 

Fellows $11, 89 

Associates 14,152.55 

Student Afiliates 1,006.47 

Other Affiliates 30.50 

For Divisions 4,900.12 

For Journals Included with Mem- 

bership 239,208.86 
Subscriptions 54,610.75 
APA Clubs 15,845.85 
Supplementary: 38,764.90 
Abnormal .. $4,786.02 
Abstracts 7,121.84 
American Psychol- 
ogist 1,814.09 
Applied 6.49299 
Bulletin 4, AS 
Comparative.. 2 32 
Consulting T; .05 
Experimental 4, ‚80 
Monographs T5 42 
Review 4. .89 
From Authors for Printing Costs, Reprints, & 

Prior Publications 1,271 di 
Sales of Single & Back Copies of Journals 14,061.96 
Income from Advertisements 3,562.00 
Income from Investments 2,379.01 
Miscellaneous Гисоте 3.607 .08 


Гота. [INCOME $146,473.82 
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Expense 
Printing Costs. de .... $70,940.83 
Abnormal..... $6,474.58 
Abstracts. . А 13,555.10 
American Ру chalorist ee 12,779.08 
Applied... 5,621.33 
Bulletin. re eR rmn tmt 6,544.69 
Comparative... -ose 5,119.03 
Consulting... 3,707.93 
Experimental... 5,103.28 
Monographs. . .- 4,640.33 
Review cruci en et tmn 4,652.09 
Yearbook (1946-47).....- 2,743.39 
Reprint Costs. . ‚зен re hs siemens tes d 4,870.19 
Allowance to Officers & Editors... 3,750.00 
Abstracts Editorial Office Expense.........-+-++ 6,991.41 
To Abstractors & Translators. .. 330.43 
Compensation to Employees. ... 5,789.42 
Office Expense. . . s 871.56 
Central Office Expense... nnne 47,999.04 
Compensation to Employees. ... 29,953.70 
Supplies & Equipment. . 12,616.94 
Бепо gesamtes dii ee se GRE 1,984.94 
Executive Secretary Travel 916.95 
Miscellaneous... 0+00° 2,526.51 
Building Fund... s 5,000.00 
Payments to Divisions. ......- 2,585.53 
Annual Audit... e 332.04 
Annual Meeting Expense 434.90 
Memberships... .. ў "РҮ. 1,635.00 
Office of Scientific Y ersanmelen E 1,250.00 
Inter-Society Color Council 25.00 
American Council on Education 10.00 
National Council on Rehabilita- 
ТН eut аны be sarad ы SG Re cos do 50.00 
Inter-Society Committee of the 
National Science Foundation. . 300.00 
Committee Expense.. P $3,176.60 
Program... $307.06 
Policy and Planning Board 660.74 
Clinical 28.04 
Graduate & Professional Train- 
И оз eer ш бу HR remm 843.94 
Conference of State Psychologi- 
cal Associations i 100.00 
Travel, Board of Directors 
(March Meeting) 723.17 
Travel, Board of Editors A 37.97 
3,882.06 


Miscellaneous Expense 


TorAL EXPENSE 5151,5 521.92 


Ner Loss $5.0 048.10 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDITORS 


To the Council of Representatives: 


The 3oard of Editors held its annual spring meet- 
ing on April 10, 1948, in New York, with all editors 


prese nt, The report of the Executive Secretary on 
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the financial condition of the journals was read and 
approved, as were also the reports of each of the 
editors for his journal. 
actions were taken: 

1. It was unanimously approved that the secretary 
of the meeting write letters to Professors Dashiell 
and Langfeld, the outgoing editors of Psychological 
Monographs and the Psychological Review, respec- 
tively, expressing the appreciation of the Board for 
their long, devoted, and successful service to these 
journals. 

2; Since the Anderson and Valentine article on 
Preparation of manuscripts is now unavailable in 
reprint form, and out of date, it was approved that 
Louttit and Mrs. Wolfle prepare a new article on 
this subject. 

З. After extensive discussion of the excessive pub- 
lication lag now existing in some of the journals, it 
was unanimously approved to refer the long-term 
problem of publication space to the Committee on 
Publications for consideration. As a palliative 
measure, it was unanimously agreed to recommend 
that increases in the 1948 volumes of several journals 
be permitted as follows: J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
64 pages; J. consull. Psychol., 64 pages; J. exp. 
Psychol., 100 pages; Psychol. Monogr., to М total of 
not more than 600 pages. The Psychol, Bull, was 
че на to 560 pages. These increases were re- 
garded 
in DG g upon the editor, and as apply- 
Respectfully submitted, 

Gordon W. Allport 

Herbert S. Conrad 

Lyle H. Lanier 

C. M. Louttit 

Donald G. Paterson 

Carroll C. Pratt 

Laurance F. Shaffer 

Calvin P. Stone 

Dael Wolfle 

Francis W. 


Among others, the following 


Irwin, Chairman 


ipis i.d THE CONFERENCE OF STATE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


To the Council of Representatives: 


iano ri of State Psychological Associa- 
Digg etings in Detroit on September 10 and 
s 7, with 20 of the 21 members of the Con- 
а аан dn all 14 of the affiliated societies 

s : пе primary business of the annual 
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meeting of the Conference was organization, in- 
cluding preparation and adoption of by-laws, and 
planning. 


ORGANIZATION 


At its 1947 annual meeting, the Conference recom- 
mended an amendment to the American Psycho- 
logical Association By-Laws to change the quorum re- 
quirement from one-fifth of its membership to official 
representatives of one-third of the member associa- 
tions. This proposal is a desirable one because some 
of the societies, such as New York, with nearly 1000 
APA members in that state, could conceivably 
have enough Conference members to constitute in 
themselves a quorum under the present APA By- 
Law requirements. 


AL CERTIFICATION OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


The Conference's chief concern, aside from organi- 
zational problems, has been that of legal certification 
and licensure of psychologists within the various 
states. The Conference believes that one of its 
primary functions in its relationship to American 
psychologists, to state organizations, and to the 
American Psychological Association lies in this 
area. This is the case, inasmuch as problems of 
legal certification and licensure have to be met at 
the state level of government. Strong state organi- 
zations are needed in each state of the Union in 
order to cope with these problems. They are needed 
not only for the positive purpose of developing ap- 
propriate legislation to protect the public; they are 
also needed to serve as watch-dogs over possible 
legislation, adverse to the profession of psychology, 
that is likely to spring up from time to time in state 
legislatures. Cooperation and liaison with the med- 
need to be developed at the state 
come a service 
practitioner. 


ical profession 
level, lest clinical psychologists be 
group, subordinate to the medical 
of psychologists in several states 
ance of (1) strong 
(2) the need for 
respect to their 
or li- 


The experience 
has already em phasized the import 
state. psychological associations, 
unity among psychologists with spect 
aims and procedures for legal certification 
censure, and (3) quickly available resources to meet 
the demand from non-psychologists (especially 
legislators and the medical profession) for legislation 
to protect the public {тот quacks and charlatans. 

The Committee on Certification and Licensure 
held a special meeting in Washington on July 16 


to draft legislation for the legal certification of 
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This work of the Committee has 
been in anticipation of the APA membership's vote, 
by a ratio of 2 to 1, in favor of “recommending to 
the Conference of State Psychological Associations 
that it draft model legislation setting the require- 
ments for certification at the level of the PhD plus 
one year of experience”. 


psychologists. 


Plans for the legal certification of psychologists 
are under consideration in a number of states, in- 
cluding California, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, 
Illinois, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania. 
During the past year, legislation providing for the 
certification of psychologists was adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Kentuckv. Certification 
laws are also in effect in Connecticut and Virginia. 
Proposals for the legal licensing of psychologists 
are under consideration in Indiana and New Jersey. 

The Executive Committee of the Conference, at 
its interim meeting in Washington, D. C., March 6, 
1948, adopted the following resolution: 


"Because of the increasing seriousness of the prob- 
lems of licensure and certification in various states, this 
Committee strongly urges the Board of Directors and 
the Policy and Planning Board of the APA to give 
serious consideration to the appointment of a properly 
qualified person to be directly responsible to the 
Executive Secretary of the APA and to the Executive 
Committee of this Conference, said person's primary 
duties to be the continuous accumulation and dis- 
semination of all relevant information on the prob- 
lems of certification and licensing, to aid in the forma- 
tion of new state organizations, and to aid ing state 
organizations in the problems of certification. and 
licensing." 


In April 1948, Dr. Karl Heiser was appointed on a 
part-time basis by the Board of Directors of the 
APA as its expert on accreditation and licensing 
problems, and to be available to help state societies 
on legislative matters. 


ORGANIZATION OF NEW STATE SOCIETIES 


The organization of new state societies, their 
affiliation with the APA, and their participation, 
through representatives, in the work of the Con- 
ference has also be a chief concern of the Conference 
The Committee on the Or- 
ganization of New State Societies prepared an article 
with suggestions on the formation of new state so- 
cieties. It was published in the March 1948 issue 
of the American Psychologist. 

The Board of Directors of the APA during the 


during the past year. 
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past year has circulated to the Officers of the Con- 
ference all requests for affiliation received from new 
state societies. The material accompanying these 
requests for affiliation was examined by three mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the Conference 
and returned to the Executive Secretary of the APA 
with recommendations made in relation to the 
APA by-law requirements for affiliation. If the 
Council of Representatives approves these requests 
for affiliation at the Boston meeting in September, 
there will then be 21 states of the Union represented 
on the Conference, as well as Washington, D. C. 
and the Province of Quebec. Requests for affiliation 
are expected from additional organizations, in- 
cluding California, Iowa and Rhode Island, so that 
within another year more than half of the states of 
the Union should be represented in the Conference. 
At the present time the 13 affiliated organizations 
represent states which have 3100 members of the 
APA or 62% of the total APA membership. With 
the expected affiliation of nine additional state ог- 
ganizations in September, the Conference of State 
Psychological Associations will represent states with 
3770 APA members or 75% of the total membership 
of the APA. It should be apparent that the Re- 
gional Representatives to the APA are increasingly 
unnecessary. The Conference went on record at its 
1947 meeting to support the proposal to abolish 


Regional Representation. 


POLICY AND PLANNING 


The Policy and Planning Committee of the Con- 
ference made several recommendations which were 
acted upon by the Executive Committee at its 
interim meeting in March. i 

The Executive Committee unanimously approved 
a proposal that the by-laws of the APA be amended 
so that a representative {тот the Conference, elected 
for three-year terms, might serve on the Board of 
Directors of the APA. This v а carefully con- 
motivated principally by 
Board of Directors 


sidered recommendation, 
the Committee’s belief that the Dir 
of the APA should have a member who is directly 
and continuously in touch with the problems of the 
state societies, particularly legal certification and 
licensure. | i 

‘The Executive Committee unanimously approved 
ndation to the Board of Directors of the 
provision in Article XX of the APA by- 


provides for annual subscriptions by 


a recomme 
APA that 


which 


laws, A 1 as permissive ratl 
Affiliates, be interprete as permissive rather 


State 
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than mandatory. The Executive Committee also 
approved a proposed amendment to the APA by-laws 
which would explicitly place subscriptions of State 
Affiliates on a permissive rather than a mandatory 
basis. 
PUBLICATION OF NEWS 
The Conference recognizes the urgent need for a 
medium of news dissemination about its own work 
as well as about the activities of each affiliated so- 
ciety. A Special Committee was established at the 
1947 annual meeting for the purpose of exploring this 
problem and making a recommendation to the Con- 
ference at its 1948 annual meeting. The Conference 
needs funds, not only for its activities as outlined 
in this report, but also to permit the publication 
from time to time, possibly in the American psychol- 
ogist, of pertinent news on certification and licensure 
and other problems of state societies. 


FINANCES 

Consideration has been given to the financial prob- 
lems of the Conference. During the past year it 
has operated on a budget of $650 received from the 
Board of Directors of the APA. The Conference is 
indeed grateful for this support. The Board of 
Directors of the APA has recommended, however, 
that the Conference hereafter raise part of its own 
budget. To this end the Executive Committee of 
the Conference has proposed an assessment of 50¢ 
per year, to be collected by the affiliated state 50- 
cieties from each of their voting members and paid 
to the Conference annually. 

Final action on this proposal is, of course, up to 
the affiliated societies, all of which are expected to 
reply by the time of the annual meeting in Septem- 
ber, 1948. To date more than half have replied 
favorably; only one has signified disapproval. 

Respectfully submitted, 
John Gray Peatman, Chairman 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON COMMITTEES 
To the Council of Representatives: 


In order to prepare suggestions for committee 
posts, this Committee circulated a questionnaire to 
all divisional presidents and secretaries, asking for 
names of persons capable of performing on various 
APA committees, and especially for names of promis- 
ing younger persons. Returns from approximately 
half these officers were received. The Committee 
then balloted within itself to determine the final 


PROCEEDINGS OF 


The 


new 


recommendations to the Board of Directors 
resulting recommendations contained few 
names, and failed to represent the non-academic 
Committee felt 


that a more vigorous correspondence with persons 


membership appropriately. The 
who would make suggestions for the good of the 
Association would probably have increased consid- 
erably the range of suggested names. Therefore, 
in submitting its suggestions for the March meeting 
of the Board of Directors, it recommended that the 
correspondence function be re-assigned to, ¢.g., the 
Executive Secretary’s office, the suggestions thus 
secured to be considered finally by the Board. This 
recommendation was accepted. 

Largely through its chairman, the Committee 
corresponded with persons interested in creating or 
appointing committees. Since the proposed com- 
mittees were largely at the Divisional level, and 
since committee functions, as well as Divisional 
ones, are still in process of formulation, the Com- 
mittee on Committees attempted only to inform it- 
self rather than to influence the proposed committee 
activities. The present group believes that future 
Committees on Committees should further develop 
methods for discovering what committees there are, 
in order that any possible duplication of effort may 
be made known. х 

The suggestion that the Committee on Commit- 
tees should be one of the agencies to consider the 
formation of new committees does not seem desirable 
to the present group. It is felt that the Policy and 
Planning Board, the Board of Directors, and the 
Council, being in more direct touch with the affairs 
of the Association, are in a more a 
tion to initiate such considerations. 

The committee believes that henceforth, as a 
matter of policy, its membership should be made as 
representative as possible oi all interests in the 
Association, thus to increase the Committee's under- 
standing of committee functions in all Divisions. 

Respectfully submitted, 
John G. Darley 
. P. Guilford 
Edna IHeidbreder 
Robert Н. Seashore 
Claude E. Buxton, Chairman 


ppropriate posi- 


REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 
To the Council of Representatives: 
хе Committee has given 


During the year, the Financ i 
APA accounting pro- 


informal counsel regarding 
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cedures and has reviewed the financial structure and 
investment policy of the Association. 

The invested funds of the Association amount to 
(1) $27.081.40 distributed in ten savings accounts 
and (2) $77,802.50 in bonds. This total of 
$105,483.90 earned $2,376.01 interest in 1947. 

The Committee recommends that not more than 
$25,000 be withdrawn from savings accounts to 
purchase Government bonds Series G, but that no 
amounts be withdrawn from checking accounts for 
permanent investments until 1949, since interest on 
inactive portions in the checking accounts offset 
service charges for deposit and withdrawal items. 

At present, the Executive Secretary is the only 
employee of the APA who is bonded. The Com- 
mittee recommends that the entire staff of the 
Association be bonded. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Marion Bills 
Steuart H. Britt 
Leonard Carmichael 
Samuel W. Fernberger 
Carroll L. Shartle, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL 
ETHICS 

To the Council of Representatives: 

During the year the Committee has received ap- 
proximately fifteen complaints concerning allegedly 
unprofessional conduct. A third of these dealt with 
non-members of the Association and thus fall out- 
side the jurisdiction of the Committee. In some of 
these cases the complainant was referred to a local 
Better Business Bureau. One of our members, Leo 
F. Smith of the Rochester Institute of Technology 
who has contacts with the National Better Business 
Bureau, is interested in furthering the cooperation 
between the APA Committee and this organization. 
Such cooperation should gradually be developed. 

A third of the complaints dealt with the thorny 
problem of advertising. Although no code of prac- 
tice is yet available to guide consulting and clinical 
Committee has 
reproved two members whose announcements seemed 
The 


Committee has likewise gone on record (in consulta- 


psychologists їп this matter, the 


obviously to overstep reasonable bounds. 


tion with the American Board of Examiners in 
Professional Psychology Inc.) against such profes- 
sional advertising as announces a practitioner's 


APA membership in a manner that might imply en- 
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dorsement of his services. We feel that the Diploma 
in Psychology, or in some cases a state licentiate, are 
the appropriate forms of certification. A letter 
from the Chairman of the Committee, published in 
the American Psychologisi, explains this policy to 
the membership at large. А 
А few of the remaining complaints have been filed 
because of insufficient evidence. One will probably 
be brought before the Board of Directors and Council 
at the 1948 Annual Meeting for action. 

As in the previous year the Committee has found 
itself handicapped in interpreting standards of 
scientific and professional ethics by the lack of any 
agreed code of practice. It has therefore advocated 
strongly an ad hoc committee to work toward the 
devising of a code. Such a Committee was ap- 
pointed by the Directors in 1947 and during the past 
year has been reorganized. Our Committee has 
turned over to this group a considerable amount of 
material relevant to the formulation of a code. 

The Committee has also cooperated in various 
ways with the Board of Examiners. For example, 
it has become customary for this Board to clear its 
lists of diplomates with the Committee before taking 


final favorable action on its applicants for the 
Diploma. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That the Board of Directors appoint in con- 
sultation with the officers of the Division of Indus- 
trial апа Business Psychology and other relevant 
Divisions a special committee to work out a code of 
practice for the distribution of psychological tests 
and diagnostic aids. (This recommendation is 
identical with one submitted to the Board by the 
Conference of State Psychological Associations.) 

2. That the membership of the present standing 
Committee be provided for as prescribed by the 
By-laws, including the rotation of chairmanship. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Edgar A. Doll 
Horace B. English 
Edwin E. Ghiselli 
Gilbert J. Rich 
Gordon W. Allport, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE ELECTION COMMITTEE 
To the Council of Representatives: 
During the year the Election. Committee has 


served in an advisory and supervisory capacity, the 


actual work of the elections being carried on in the 
office of the Executive Secretary. 

As a measure of Association interest, there were 
1467 nominating ballots received for the office of 
President-elect, as compared with 547 in 1946. 
Although the nominations were thus made by ap- 
proximately one fourth of the membership, the 
sharp increase in number appears to be a healthy 
sign. 

One question arose regarding the interpretation 
of the By-laws. In regard to Division Representa- 
tives to the Council, the By-laws state (Article IV, 
1): “Renomination shall not be permitted after 
three years on the Council without at least one year 
intervening.” The question arose as to how this 
applied to a person who has served three years but 
is now nominated by a new division or group. 
The Elections Committee was itself divided on the 
interpretation of this point, but the majority vote 
favored this interpretation—that a Representative 
cannot serve more than three years as representative 


of one group or constituency, but he may be nom- 


inated for service beyond the three-year limit, if a 


new Division or constituency desires to nominate 


him. 
This point should either be turned over to a com- 
mittee considering amendments to the By-l 
should be considered and given 
tion by the Council. 
The Committee reports the 
the oflices named. 
President-elect, 1948 49 “J. P. Guilford 
Regional Representative, Region III —E. Lowell 
Kelly 
Regional Representative, Region VI 
Blodgett 


aws, ОГ 
à definite interpreta- 


following elected. to 


-Hugh C. 


Regional Representative, Region IX—C. 


Roger 
Myers 


Respectfully submitted, 
Edwin R. Guthrie 
Henry E. Garrett 
Carl R. Rogers, Chairman 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
STUDENT AFFILIATES 
To the Council of Representatives: 


During the past year the 


Committee on Student 
Affiliates h 


а5 concerned itself with four ma 
promotion of student interest 
terpreting 


jor areas: 
in affiliateship, in- 
admission requirements in spe 


cial situa- 
tions, developing means of 


communicat ion and 
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services for student affiliates. and determining the 
length of term of the student members of the Com- 
mittee. 

1. Since its inception three years ago, the category 
of student affiliateship has shown rapid growth 
until there are now about 1500 student afliliates. 
However, in order to be sure that this opportunity 
was called to the attention of interested students, the 
Committee, in January of 1948, wrote to chairmen 
of psychology departments asking their cooperation 
in calling students’ attention to the possibility of 
student affiliateship. In addition to this letter, 
various members of the Committee have personally 
acted at their own and other institutions to develop 
interest in this form of aftiliateship. 

2. Because it has been difficult at this early stage 
to define the requirements for Student Affiliateship 
маце statement was given in last 


precisely (a ter 
year’s committee report), the Committee has had 
ability of several 


this vear to decide on the accept 

i The committee feels, however, that 
had to deal with quite clear cut 
the purpose of 


applications. 
its rulings have 
situations and have been within 
Affiliateship. 

3. The Committee has devoted mo: 
ving means of communic 


and between them а 


st of its ener- 
gies to develop ation NUS 
student. affiliates nd the AP: 
so that their professional growth may be fostered 
and so that the APA may more effectively serve their 

out these purposes, informal dis- 


To carry А 
at the Eastern and 


sions have been held 
al Association meetings 
d for the annual 


cussion ses 
the Midwestern Psychologic 
ring is planne 
and interests expressed by 
have been given later 


and a similar gathe 
АРА meeting. Needs 
the students at these meetings 


the Committee. One such sug- 


consideration by 
by several student а! 
was put into action this year with the initiation ofa 

of the 


Student Affiliate Page in the March issue | 
Americau “Psychologist. This means of communic 
tion should help student affiliat 
be dependent on the extent to 
es contribute to the 
that its 


liates last year 


tion made 


es, but its effective- 


hess must, of course, 


which the students themselves r 
the Committee feels 


That is. l Ris 

functions consist of providing channels of com- 

helping with activities the students 
g 


a, but not in pr 


venture. 


munication and E goce 
are interested it omoting activities /07 
student affiliates. 

ral student 
es by author anc 
ermit re 


айа suggested that 
Because seve affiliates suggest 

a listing of thes 
Abstracts would p 


1 title in the Psycho- 
j search workers to 
logical 
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learn about research more quickly than if they had 
to wait for publication in journals, arrangements 
are now being made with the Editor of the Psycho- 
logical Abstracts to provide this service. | 
4. Each APA member of the Committee has been 
appointing a student affiliate to serve as a member 
on the Committee, but the term of their office has 
never been stated. The Committee this year agreed 
that the term of a student affiliate should coincide 
with that of his sponsor unless the affiliate changes 
to associate membership in the APA during the 
sponsor's term. 
Respectiully submitted, 

Walter C. Shipley 

Robert L. Thorndike 

Robert C. Trvon 

Beth Wellman 

Robert E. Dixon (student member) 

Caroline J. Franke (student member) 

Margaret Shuttleworth (student member) 

Frank J. Vanasek (student member) 

Francis P. Robinson, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
To the Council of Representatives: 

The Committee on Public Relations has been in 
existence three years and is now for the third time 
Last year its extensive 
and 


making certain proposals 
recommendations were referred to the Policy 
Planning Board. After consideration of them, the 
Board (in the report in the June issue of the American 
Psychologist) affirmed its belief in the importance of 
public relations and mentioned the contributions 


in this respect which may be made by university 


extension departments ог other existing agencies, 
and the valuable contacts of the Executive Secre- 
tary with national organizations concerned. with 
such matters. 

With that affirmation, and the importance of 
such efforts locally and in W ashington, the Com- 
But it believes that 


mittee is in agreement. the 


whole subject needs far more adequate explication 
than has yet been made a ilable to the Associa- 


tion, and that such study will show work to be done 


far beyond what can be expected of agencies already 
loaded with an abundance of other work. 
that at this time, when 


The Committee believes 
Association is moving into its 


the reconstituted 
full post-war importance, there is especially needed 


a very broad and adequate review of the whole 
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problem of public relations, with consideration of 
policies in other fields and methods used by other 
professional organizations. And on the basis of such 
a review, possible longtime policies should be put 
before the Association, as bases for continuing plan- 
ning. Such a task can be adequately undertaken 
only by a committee large enough to include repre- 
sentation of various groups in the Association con- 
cerned with these issues, and persons having special 
competency and understanding as regards the total 
subject. It seems clear that a small standing com- 
mittee of three is hardly adequate for such a project. 
The Committee therefore recommends that for the 
coming year it be reconstituted and enlarged as 
above suggested, and assigned the task of thus 
making a special study of the whole problem with 
the aim that the result might serve as a basic docu- 
ment for orientation of the policy of the Association 
regarding this increasingly important issue. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Daniel Katz 
Sidney L. Pressey, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE PUBLICATIONS 
COMMITTEE 
To the Council of Representatives: 


The Committee on Publications met at 8:00 
p-m., September 5, 1948 in the Headquarters Suite 
at the Hotel Statler in Boston. 

(1) In connection with selecting a slate of nomi- 
nees for editorship of the Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology the Committee previously had 
solicited suggestions from the Board of Editors and 
from the Presidents and Presidents-elect of the 
Divisions of Personality and Social Psychology and 
Clinical and Abnormal Psychology. With these sug- 
gestions to draw upon and with other names chosen 
by the Committee itself the following slate was made 
up: Jerome S. Bruner, J. McV. Hunt, Carney 
Landis, and Joseph Zubin. ‘The Committee nom- 
inated these candidates for the editorship of the 
journal in question. 

(2) Members of the Association have requested 
that the Committee express its opinion as to the 
advisability of preparing a Directory of Foreign 
Psychologists. Recognizing the advantages of such 
a project, the Committee was nonetheless of the 
opinion that it should not be undertaken by the 
Association at this time. 

(3) The possibility of publishing a revised and 
up-to-date Psychological Register was discussed 


but in view of the expense involved the Committee 
felt that such action should not be recommended. 

(4) In connection with a. request from Drs. Gold- 
stein and Scheerer for arbitration on the problem of 
additional royalty payments on their monograph, 
it was the consensus of the Committee that the 
Association should not arbitrate with the authors, 
but that if he deems it advisable the Executive 
Secretary should seek legal counsel to determine the 
possible liability on the part of the Association. 

(5) In response to a request for advice from the 
Executive Secretary, the Committee expressed it- 
self as opposed to the suggestion that special sub- 
Scription rates for the Association's journals be 
extended to small libraries. 

(6) It was recommended that editors of the 
Association's journals publish the dates of receipt 
of acceptable manuscripts, 

(7) The following items of business also were dis- 
cussed: (a) changes in subscription rates for all 
journals, (b) publication outlets for research which 
does not fall clearly within the present scope of any 
of the existing journals but does consist of psycho- 
logically important and scientifically acceptable 
material, and (c) acquisition of the Journal of 
Educational Psychology. Tt was the sense of the 
Committee that these and several related problems 
can only be considered in the light of the Associa- 
tion’s long-range plans and objectives with respect 
to publication, a matter to which the Committee 
will address itself in the coming year, 

Respectfully submitted, 
Herbert S. Conrad 
John F. Dashiell 
Wayne Dennis 
William А. Hunt 
Francis W. Irwin 
Frank A. Beach, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PRECAUTIONS IN ANIMAL 
EXPERIMENTATION 
To the Council of Representatives: 


In any campaign of 


! aggressive publicity waged 
against 


anti-vivisectors psychologis 
social disadvantage not 
profession. 


ts are at a grave 
shared by the medical 
pro This profession is legally sanctioned 
In its attempt to prevent and alleviate human suf- 
fering. It is strongly organized and adequately 
financed publicly to attack anti-vivisectionist ac- 
tivities through the Popular magazines and by 


Ркос 
exercise of political influence. As psychologists, we 
can rely upon the protection and support of medical 
societies both local and national in carrying out our 
legitimate programs involving the use of animals. 

The course of action I recommend to psychologists 
is an educational approach by indirection. For 
many years at our Cornell Behavior Farm we have 
welcomed annual visits by local and neighboring 
highschool science clubs and various similar groups. 
Our visitors, after a short informal talk, are shown 
how the recording apparatus works, are given a 
carefully prepared demonstration of conditioned re- 
flexes in our farm animals, and are offered an oppor- 
tunity to feed and play with the animals. Without 
exception, they go away with the desire to come 
again and encourage their friends to come. What 
may be more important is that they tell their parents 
what they have seen and done. They see the ani- 
mals come willingly to the laboratory where we use 
electric shock in conditioning. Our visitors are 
encouraged to feel the shock themselves; in our ex- 
periments it is extremely mild. "T 

I strongly recommend that each psychologist in a 
position to do so engage in this form of propaganda. 
The time spent in carefully planning such a show can 
accomplish more than any amount of debate with 
anti-vivisectionists. : Р 

If public action is to be taken by this committee 
I recommend that it take the form of attempting, 
on a national basis, a rapprochement between high 
school science clubs and college animal psychology 
laboratories. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Robert H. Bruce 
W. D. Neff 
н. 5. Liddell, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
COMMITTEE —1947-1948 
To the Council of Representatives: 

The Audio-Visual Aids Committee of the Associa- 
tion has continued to perform activities similar to 
those performed during other post-war yas. The 
Committee has sponsored generally the use of audio- 
visual aids in psychological and psychiatric instruc- 
assisting interested persons on 
production, distribution and utilization | problems 
audio-visual aids. Special efforts 
e initial explorations into the 
ng the sound motion picture 
onnel in the fields of clinical 


tion by advising and 


in the area of 
were made to stimulat 
possibilities of employi 
for the training of pers 
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psychology and psychiatry. Also, attempts were 
made to interest responsible individuals and organi- 
zations in research on the potentialities of sound 
motion pictures as one supplementary means of 
individual and group psychological and psychiatric 
therapy. A subcommittee was organized to advance 
these and other interests with clinical psychologists. 
A survey of psychologists was completed in order to 
evaluate the extent of interests and needs for audio- 
visual aids in psychological instruction. The Com- 
mittee continued active but semi-official sponsorship 
of the Psychological Cinema Register services. 
Responsibilities were assumed for film exhibits 
during annual meetings of the American Psychiatric 
Association and the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. 


Recommendations: 


1. That the Audio-Visual Aids Committee be 
continued with Arthur A. Lumsdaine as Chairman. 

2. That the position of Editor, Psychological 
Cinema Register, be assigned a continuing member- 
ship on the AVA Committee in order to provide for 
coordinating the services of the Register with the 
functions of that committee and plans and policies 
of the Association. 

3. That the new AVA committee be instructed to 
take cognizance of the special interests of several 
divisions of APA and, when feasible, to arrange for 
these divisions to be represented on the Committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Kenneth H. Baker 
Stephen M. Corey 
Elias Katz 
J. J. Gibson 
Mark A. May 
Leonard Mead 
A. A. Lumsdaine 
С. К. Carpenter, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 
To the Council of Representatives: 


During the past year this committee has been 
relatively inactive. The major previous activities 
of the committee has been assumed by the Commit- 
tee on Training in Clinical Psychology. In the ab- 
sence of any immediately pressing problems, it did 
not seem wise to arrange for a physical meeting of 


the committee. However, by correspondence and 
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an occasional conference of two or more members, a 
number of general problems were discussed. These 
included? 

1. The place of the Master’s degree in psychology. 

2. The need for professional personnel trained in 
graduate programs not leading to the doctoral 
degree. 

3. The possible desirability of accreditation of 
departments offering graduate programs in 
fields other than clinical. 

4. Techniques for the selection of graduate stu- 

dents in fields other than clinical. 

5. Methods of encouraging superior undergradu- 
ate students to consider graduate training in 
psychology earlier in their undergraduate pro- 
gram. 

Your committee is not prepared to make specific 
recommendations concerning any of these problems 
at the present time, but believes that all of them 
need further study during the coming year. It is 
recommended that the committee be continued and 
that a small budget be appropriated for a survey of 
opinion concerning items 1 and 2 above. 

Respectfully submitted, 
John G. Darley 
Elaine Kinder 
Jean W. Macfarlane 
Donald W. MacKinnon 
Bruce V. Moore 
M. W. Richardson 
Robert R. Sears 
Carroll L. Shartle 
E. Lowell Kelly, Chairman 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
STANDARDS FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SERVICE CENTERS 
To the Council of Representatives: 


Following the 1947 Report of the Committee and 
the suggestion that the scope of its inquiry be en- 
larged, return postal cards were sent from the central 
office to the membership of the Association con- 
taining the following message: 

Kindly send me a copy of the questionnaire on 
Psychological Services since Iam a Fellow—an 
Associate (cross out one) of the APA, and am 

Director of a Psychological Service Center 
In charge of psychological services “clinical” 
or non-clinical (e.g., personnel) in a social 
agency, institution, industry, etc. 
Practicing psychology independently as a 
member of a professional “team”. 
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As of September 3, 1948, 1619 cards have been 
returned and requests received. 1600 questionnaires 
arrived from the Washington Office in March and 
April. In order to take care of the discrepancy by 
recovering some of the unused blanks, and to speed 
up the returns which continue to come in,a follow-up 
postal card was sent out August 1 to those from 
whom no replies had been received. Asa result, it 
is expected that enough blank copies will be obtained 
to supply the demand and that more additional 
replies will be forthcoming. 

Cards are now being punched and the sorting and 
tabulating will follow, but it is impossible to make 
any report of the results at this time. Since the 
information obtained was to be used as a basis for 
inclusion in the Directory, the Committee would 
appreciate any suggestions as to specific data that 
it believes would be of particular value in deter- 
mining standards, that such inform 
included in the final report. 

A final report on the questionnaire, it is believed, 
should be ready by the end of the year. At that 
time there will still remain the problem of the criteria 
and means to be employed in making selections for 
inclusion in the Directory, e.g., whether the State 
Associations should be called upon, whether centers 
should be visited, and if so, by whom the visitations 
should be made. 

If the report is to be completed by the end of the 
year, an additional $550 will be needed to cover 
sorting, tabulating, and clerical assistance. 

In behalf of the Association, the Committee wishes 
to thank those who have assisted in this study. The 
letters which accompanied some of the blanks were 
appreciated, and we regret that it w 
reply to each one personally, 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jerry W. Carter, Jr. 
Bertha M. Luckey 
Vernon Scheidt 
С. Gilbert Wrenn 
Robert A. Young 
Wm. Clark Trow, Chairman 


ation may be 


as impossible to 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
RELATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY TO 
PSYCHTATRY 


To the Council of Representatives: 


Early in the year, the work of the joint committee 
on Relation of Psychology 


to Psychiatry was inter- 
tupted by the death of Jam 


es S. Plant, chairman of 
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the committee of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Plant's death was a serious loss to both 
professional groups. 

At the meeting of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation in May, 1948, George Gardner of Boston was 
named as the new chairman of the psychiatric 
group. Arrangements for two meetings of the com- 
mittee in the ensuing year are now being made, sub- 
ject to the continuation of the Committee by this 
Association. It is anticipated that the first meeting 
will be held in early December. 

The Committee wishes to recommend to the Board 
of Directors and the Council of the Association, that 
the Committee be continued for the next year with 
such changes in personnel as may be deemed desir- 
able, and, too, that the sum of $700 be made available 
for the work of this committee, particularly for 
traveling expenses. | 

Respectfully submitted, 
William A. Hunt 
Laurance F. Shaffer 
Frederick C. Thorne 
James G. Miller 
Carl R. Rogers 
Carlyle Jacobsen, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMM ITTEE : ON 
INTERNATIONAL PLAN NING 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 


To the Council of Representatives: 
During the summer of 1947 the principal activity 
5 


of the Committee was getting foreign psychologists 


to the Detroit meeting of the American Psychological 
Through the Commit- 


Association in September. 
tee, invitations eu to about ipeo по 
psychologists to attend the meeting. Ti je ie i 5 
tions were very much appreciated, “a ew ane 

come owing to the expense- A sum О iai = 
obtained from the Rockefeller Foundation, and the 
expenses of four psychologists were paid Re eg 
meeting. They were James Drever, $ o : ч 
burgh, William Stephenson of Oxford, ario T 
of Rome, and Mercedes Rodrigo of ped ( 2 
merly of Madrid). Besides these four, os p as 
oi Liege, Stefan Bailey of Warsaw anc ee i а 
Tsai of Hongkong сате to the meeting witho 


financial aid from us. > A л 
А special session was arranged for W дос 

7 е at which Drs. Drever 

evening of the 1947 meeting at whicl 3 


Rodrigo and Stephenson delivered addresses. 
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After the APA meeting, the foreigners visited 
various educational institutions throughout the 
country. On their return to their homeland they 
sent enthusiastic letters of appreciation for the op- 
portunity to learn more about psychology in Amer- 
ica. 

Invitations were sent to several foreign psychol- 
ogists to visit America in Spring, 1948. V. Cou- 
cheron-Jarl of Oslo, Norway, and Eino Kaila of 
Helsinki, Finland, accepted. Both men felt they 
had a profitable visit. 

The Chairman continues to correspond with 
foreign psychologists in regard to assistance of all 
kinds and also in regard to the 1948 International 
Congress. А number of periodicals have been re- 
ceived from abroad and have been acknowledged 
with thanks. 

Margaret Hall, Chairman of the Sub-committee 
on Latin-American Psychology of the NRC, has 
published an excellent list of American psychological 
journals with descriptions in Spanish. This list 
was sent to 300 people in Latin America who are 
working in psychology, psychiatry, education and 
related subjects. Miss Hall has also been very 
helpful in supplying names and addresses of Latin- 
American psychologists. 

Efforts have been made to obtain funds to finance 
a few American psychologists to the International 
Congress at Edinburgh, but thus far without suc- 
cess. It was thought that UNESCO might help, but 
such assistance is not included in their present 
program. Financial assistance to scientists to at- 
tend foreign congresses is much needed and it is 
hoped that UNESCO can be persuaded to change 
its rules to include such aid. 

The Chairman as Permanent Secretary of the 
International Congress of Psychology will introduce 
for discussion at the Edinburgh Congress a proposal 
to form an International Psychological Union. 

A proposal has been sent to the Editorial Board 
of the American Psychological Association to publish 
a directory of foreign psychologists if funds for that 
purpose can be obtained. 

The Chairman attended a meeting of the Division 
of International Relations of the National Research 
Council in Washington on June 14th. The principal 
subjects of discussion were the Fulbright Act, 
UNESCO, International Union, funds for foreign 
travel of scientists and means of obtaining scientific 
equipment for foreign scientists. 

The Chairman will attend the Edinburgh and 
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Amsterdam Congresses and visit various European 
laboratories this summer. | . 
The Committee recommends that it be continued. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Walter S. Hunter 
Walter R. Miles 
Robert M. Yerkes 
Jerome S. Bruner 
Herbert S. Langfeld, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
CHAIRMEN 
To the Council of Representatives: 


The committee met in the Ivory Room, Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, September 12, 1947. It heard and 
acted upon the recommendations of its three sub- 
committees. 

First was the Subcommittee on Organization, G. 
R. Wendt, Chairman. The Subcommittee had 
conducted a careful Survey of all University Depart- 
ment Chairmen to ascertain their views on the or- 
ganization of the committee, The Subcommittee 
recommended, and the Committee voted, to broaden 
the Committee to include representatives of all 
departments which had granted the PhD and 
planned to continue. During the past year, a com- 
plete list of all such departments was compiled by 
the Secretary and all were invited lo name repre- 
sentatives to the Committee. The list now stands 
at 63, of which 48 have designated representatives, 
The Subcommittee on Organization was discharged 
with thanks. 

The second to report was the Subcommittee on 
Standards, R. A. Brotemarkle, Chairman. He pre- 
sented the results of a survey of graduate depart- 
ments’ views on standards and accreditation of 
graduate schools. The consensus of the survey, 
recommended by the Subcommittee and adopted 
by the whole Committee, was that accreditation of 
schools should not be undertaken at this time, but 
that the Committee should bend its efforts to col- 
lecting information about current training and prac- 
tices to be disseminated to the various departments 
for their mutual benefit and guidance. It was 
further recommended and voted that a Subcommit- 
tee was subsequently appointed after the Subcom- 
mittee on Standards was discharged with thanks. 

\ third report was made by the Subcommittee on 
Selection, R. 


Graduate H. Seashore, Chairman. 
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This committee made an extensive mimeographed 
report, based on a survey of graduate departments, 
giving the facts and figures of current selection prac- 
tices in the departments. As a supplemental re- 
port, Lowell Kelly presented some preliminary 
findings from the research of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration on the selection of graduate students in 
clinical psychology. The report of the Subcom- 
mittee was accepted with thanks with instructions 
to continue work along the same lines. 

At the close of the meeting, К. A. Brotemarkle was 
elected Chairman of the Committee for the year 
1947-48, and C. T. Morgan was elected Secretary 
for the period of 1947-50. The two subcommittees 
at work during the past year have been: Subcom- 
mittee on Selection, C. I. Hovland, B. F. Skinner, 
Neil D. Warren, and R. H, Seashore, Chair- 
man; and Subcommittee on Training, E. B. New- 
man, E. R. Hilgard, and Wayne Dennis, Chairman. 
These subcommittees will report at the annual 
meeting of the Committee in Boston, 1948. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. A. Brotemarkle, Chairman 
GE Morgan, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

TRAINING IN CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

The May 1048 Teport of the CTCP 


(American 
Psychologist, Ausust 1948) de: 


alt with the results of 
the 1948 accreditation of graduate department pro- 


grams of training in clinical psychology. The 
present report will cover events since the last report, 
recommendations to the Board of Directors of the 
APA anda preliminary announcement of the Com- 
mittee's plans for the 1949 
In addition to the 36 institutions accredited. in 
1948, the Committee listed seven universities as 
candidates for accreditation in 1949 and called them 
to the attention of the VA and the USPHS for 
consideration in the 
grams and grants, 
has been 


accreditation program. 


planning of their training pro- 
Each of these seven institutions 
accepted provisionally by these two federal 
and has received consideration for place- 
ment of VA trainees and training g 

Under date of July 


agencies 


rants or stipends. 
1, 1948, the Chief of the 
Mental Hygiene Division of the USPHS notified the 
APA that the Surgeon-General 
grant of $12,000 to the A 
ties of the CTCP 
1949, 


had approved a 
РА to support the activi- 
during the year ending June 30. 
The grant includes the sum of S7,500 for 
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professional and other personal services, 54.000 for 
travel and $500 for miscellaneous expenses. 

On the basis of this substantial support by the 
USPHS, and authorization by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the APA, the Committee has been fortunate 
in obtaining the services of Karl F. Heiser as its 
Administrative Officer for the year beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. 

In its 1948 report, the Policy and Planning Board 
of the APA suggested that the CTCP be formed as 
a “continuing committee . . . composed of nine mem- 
bers serving three-year terms." The Committee 
is in accord with this suggestion and recommends the 
approval and adoption of the following principles: 
(1) a permanent committee of the APA on training 
in clinical psychology is the best means of insuring 
the coordinated development of professional stand- 
ards in clinical psychology and of university train- 
ing programs to prepare psychologists to meet 
those standards; (2) the rotation of committee mem- 
bership will insure flexibility and adaptability to 
new principles and techniques in a rapidly develop- 
ing profession; and (3) a nine-member committee 
is desirable in that it provides for broader representa- 
tion of points of view and experience in clinical 
education and practice. f 

To implement the above principles, the Committee 
recommends the approval of the following draft 
resolution: 

1. The Counci! of Representatives of the APA 
establishes a permanent committee of the APA to 
be known as the Committee on Training in Clinical 
Psychology. 

2. The Committee shall consist of nine members, 
each of whom is a fellow of APA. 

3. At the September 1948 meeting of the APA, 
mbers of the CTCP shall be elected for 


three new me 
vho, in addition to the present six 


three-year terms \ 
members of the CTCP, will constitute the personnel 
of the new permanent committee. At the annual 
meeting of the APA each year thereafter, three new 


members shall be elected for three-year terms. 


4. No member of the committee shall serve for 


more than two successive terms except after an in- 
tervening period of not less than three years fol- 
lowing the second successive full term. 
5. Not less than five members of the CTCP shall 
be Diplomates in clinical psychology of the ABEPP. 
In preparation for the 1949 evaluation of clinical 
training programs, the Committee is now planning 


to proceed as follows: 
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1. In September, this report and a covering letter 
will be sent to each prospective institution, giving 
tentative plans of procedure. 

2. The covering letter will request the submission 
by each institution of information on all pertinent 
changes in their programs and personnel since the 
time of preparation of the 1948 forms. Those in- 
stitutions which have not filled out a set of these 
forms will be requested to do so. 

3. In the covering letter will also be contained 
suggestions for possible visiting dates and the opinion 
of the university solicited as to the convenience of 
these dates. 

4. Each institution will be visited by one member 
of the Committee and the Administrative Officer, 
Dr. Heiser. Visits will vary in length, depending 
upon local circumstances. 

5. It is expected that the visitors’ itinerary will 
be somewhat as follows, beginning at Washington, 
D. C. October 1st and going north to Boston. ‘Those 
universities in this area will probably all be visited 
in October. Other universities in the northeast will 
be visited before Christmas. Probably beginning 
in the Chicago area, all other institutions in the west 
and south will be visited before March. 

6. Those institutions that indicate that their pro- 
grams are not yet in the stage of development at 
which approval is an immediate possibility will be 
visited after the above tour in connection with 
anticipated visits to field internship agencies. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ernest R. Hilgard 
E. Lowell Kelly 
Bertha Luckey 
К. Nevitt Sanford 
Laurance F. Shaffer 
David Shakow, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
ETHICAL STANDARDS FOR 
PSYCHOLOGY 

To the Council of Representatives: 

Ава result of widespread favorable reaction within 
your Committee on Ethical Standards for Psychol 
ogy, (as well as from others outside the Committee! 
to the Hobbs? Memorandum on the Development of a 


Code of Lthical Standards for Psychol wv. (Almer 
Psychologist. March, 1948) the members of vour 
committee herewith present their several resignations 


and ask that the committee be reconstituted so as to 


be more homogeneous as to ge graphical location 
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In general, we are agreed: 

1. That a research approach is far more desirable 
than an armchair one. 

2. That the matter of the setting up of a proper 
code of ethics is of such importance that it seems 
obvious that a hurry up job should not be done but 
rather that the project should be thought of in terms 
of a two, or three, year program. 

3. That at least in a secondary way, participation 
should be widespread among members of the АРА. 

4. That since such an adventure will involve con- 
siderable expense, foundation funds should probably 
be sought (e.g., U. S. Public Health). 

Further, as possible ways for the further imple- 
mentation of the above, we would suggest that the 
new committee members: 

(1) Find one or more persons who would be 
willing to carry out the needed research. 

(2) Consider the matter of financing and of seek- 
ing funds from foundations. 

(3) Supervise and advise the researchers. 

(4) Present fairly frequent Progress reports in 
the American Psychologist inviting comment and 
criticism. 

(5) Carry out some sort of polling procedure of 
Samples of APA members on various Specific issues 
as they arise. 


(6) Finally, in two or three years’ time, submit a 
final proposed code to the total APA membership for 
vote and decision. 

Respectfully submitted, 
John C. Flanagan 
Edwin E. Ghiselli 
Nicholas Hobbs 
Helen Sargent 
Lloyd N. Yepsen 
Edward С. Tolman, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE REPRESE 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
COUNCIL 


TIVE TO 
RESEARCH 


To the Council of Representatives: 


Pendleton Herring, formerly 
Corporation, became President of SSRC on June 
15, 1948. He succeeded Donald Young who became 
the General Director of the R ussell Sage Foundation, 

COMMITTEES AND PUBLICATIONS: The work of the 
Council is conducted primarily through committees 
with the assistance of persons from the central office 


of the Carnegie 
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or appointed as needed from other sources. The 
results of the more extensive projects are printed in 
books or ina bulletin series, Tt will be possible here 
to comment only briefly on a few of the varied 
activities of the Council. 

A manuscript entitled Social Science: a Basic 
National Resource has been prepared by Talcott 
Parsons at the request of the Committee on Federal 
Government and Research. It is directed to social 
scientists. Stuart Chase's volume The Proper Study 
of Mankind, published by Harper and Brothers, is 
aimed at a more general audience, 

American Opinion on World Affairs in the Atomic 
41де by Leonard S. Cottrell and Sylvia Eberhart 
became available in 1948 through Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. The book is based on a study con- 
ducted under the auspices of the former Committee 
on Social Aspects of Atomic Energy. 

The Recruitment, Selection, and Training of Social 
Scientists by Elbridge Sibley of the central staff was 
published in June, 1048 as Bulletin 58. Social 
Adjustment in Old A ge: A Research Planning Report, 
Bulletin 59, by Otto Pollak with the assistance of 
Glen Heathers, is in press, 

Four volumes by the Committee on Analysis of 
Research Branch, Information and Education Divi- 
sion, Army Service Forces are in the final stages of 
revision for publication, 

A new Committee on Family Research was created 
in April, 1948, with E, W. Burgess as chairman and 
Leonard Cottrell аз Supervisor of the project. 

FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS-IN-AID: The Commit- 
tee on Social Science Personnel appointed 42 new 
fellows during the year and made 14 extensions of 
previous awards. Three of the new awards were 
in the field of Psychology. 


à 3 The Committee on 
Grants-in-Aid made 41 awards of which four were 


in the field of psychology. 
PsvcHoLoGy АХр THE SSRC: The APA was for- 
mally represented on the Council during 1947-48 by 
Carl I. Hovland, Willard C. Olson, and Robert R. 
Sears. However, the participation of psychologists 
is much wider. For example, A. T. Poffenberger, 
Director-at-Large, has a long history of productive 
relationships to SSRC and served as Chairman of the 
Board of Directors in 1948, 
volved in conferences, most re 
mittees, and as 


Psychologists are in- 
search planning com- 
agents in investigation and writing. 


р and current information on the ac- 
tivities of the SSRC 


For continuous 


it 15 rec ommended that in- 
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terested members of the APA consult the publication 
Items in local libraries or ask to be placed on the 
mailing list for it. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Willard С, Olson 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE OF 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION ON THE AMERICAN DOCUMEN- 


TATION INSTITUTE 
To the Council of Representatives: 


During the past year the American Documenta- 
tion Institute has continued auxiliary publication 
and the supplying of microfilm and out-of-print 
journals. 

Problems of reorganization have also been con- 


sidered in detail, and there have been various meet- 


ings regarding the future of the organization. т 
It has become the American organization affiliated 
with the International Federation of Documentation. 
One of the items for consideration has been the 
possibility that the ADI might be asked to conduct 
à Foundation a program for the 


for the Rockefeller gran t 
ro-film laboratories in foreign 


establishment of mic 


countries. | 
Respectfully submitted, | 
Steuart Henderson Britt 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOG- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION DE EGA TION TO THE 
INTER-SOCIETY COLOR COUNCIL 


To the Council of Representatives: 

During the year 1947-48, the ISCC achieved 
notable progress with respect to Hm stated — 
purposes; and the detailsof all activities areay ailab e 
in the Minutes of the Seventeenth Annual Meeting 
and the various issues of the News Letter. 

A few indications may be mentioned of the gener- 
eciation of the importance of the 

Numerous articles 
ared in the psycho- 


ally increasing appr en 
psychological aspects of color. 
on color and color vision appe | кй 

P > ampia ring the course of the 
logical and other journals during 


Several psycholog i i 
Association. Committee ZSS, 


ists are now serving on the 
year. E 


American Standards 
Standardization of Optics 5 

i sÍ xl c aw committee, 
for Testing Materials has formed a nc 1 


The American Society 
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under the chairmanship of M. Rea Paul, to deal 
especially with “appearance properties” of color, 
gloss and texture. All papers presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the ISCC were concerned either 
with aesthetic or behavioral applictions of color. 
A symposium on Visual Science in Theory and Prac- 
tice, under the chairmanship of Harry Helson, has 
been arranged for September in conjunction with 
the annual meeting of the APA. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Harry Helson (voting delegate) 

M. J. Zigler (voting delegate) 

N. R. Bartlett 

H. R. Blackwell 

Alphonse Chapanis 

F. L. Dimmick 

Elsie Murray 

Louise L. Sloan 

S. R. Wallace, Jr. 

Sidney M. Newhall, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE TO 
THE. NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 
REHABILITATION 


To the Council of Representatives: 


During the last усаг the National Council on 
Rehabilitation’s financial condition has improved 
and the oflicers are hopeful that arrangements can 
be made which will enable the Council to operate on 
a sound financial basis. Many of the members of 
the Council, including the APA, have increased their 
contribution to the Council. However, outside 
funds are being actively sought by the officers of the 
Council. 

The Annual Meeting of the Council was held in 
New York City on May 6 and 7. About half of 
the mecting was devoted to professional matters 
(revising the constitution, electing officers, and ap- 
pointing committees) and the other half to panel 
discussions of various phases of rehabilitation. 

Several activities carried on throughout the vear 
by the Council might be mentioned: i 

(а) Continuation of the work on the 809-page 
bibliography entitled “Rehabilitation of the Handi- 
capped”. 

(b) Sponsorship of an award dinner honoring 
General Paul R. Hawley. Chief of Medica! Services 
of Veterans Admin 
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(с) Handling some 1700 requests from organiza- 
tions and individuals for information about re- 
habilitation services. 

(d) Formulation of an overlapping series of re- 
search projects, each individually financed and each 
using the Council’s offices, staff, and facilities. З 

(е) Initiating the development of State Councils 
of Rehabilitation in several states, the State Coun- 
cils to be affiliated with the National Council. The 
former will act as coordinating agencies of all re- 
habilitation work within each of the various states. 

It is the opinion of your representative that the 
Council is serving a very useful purpose and he 
recommends that the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation continue to lend the Council its support. 

Your representative served on the Nominating 

Committee during the past year and was recently 

elected a member of the Executive Committee for 

a term of three years and a member of the Nominat- 

ing Committee for a term of one year. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Louis Long 


REPORT OF APA REPRESENTATIVES ТО 
THE INTER-SOCIETY COMMITTEE FOR A 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

To the Council of Representatives: 

The Inter-Society Committee for a National 
Science Foundation continued its efforts to secure 
passage of a National Science Found 


ation until the 
80th Congress adjourned. 


A satisfactory bill was 
drawn up on the basis of many conferences involving 
Tepresentatives of the legislative and executive 


branches of the government and scientific societies, 


The bill was introduced into both houses of Congress. 
It passed the Senate, but did not come to 
the House of Representatives, 

Тһе Inter-Society Committee held one meeting 
during the year, in Chicago on December 28, 1947. 
The minutes of that meeting were published in 
Science, March 5, 1948, 

Respectfully submitted, 


a vote in 


E. Lowell Kelly 
Dael Wolfle 
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REPORT OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOG- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION REPRESENTATIVE 
ON THE AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSO- 
CIATION COMMITTEE Z58, STANDARDI- 
ZATION OF OPTICS 


To the Council of Representatives: 


The American Standards Association is a federa- 
tion of about 100 national organizations and 2,000 
company members. The ASA was organized in 1918 
to aid governmental, industrial and technical groups 
in developing or perfecting their standards by com- 
mittee methods. Each ASA committee aims to be 
a cross section of all groups having a substantial 
interest in the given subject-matter. Then when 
the committee reaches agreement regarding a pro- 
posed standard in that subject-matter, the ASA can 
approve it as an “American Standard”. (A de- 
tailed account of the organization and work of the 
ASA is available on request as PR 27, 4th Edition, 
July 1, 1948.) 

The organization meeting of the new ASA com- 
mittee Z58, Standardization of Optics, took place 
November 14, 1947 at ASA Headquarters, 70 East 
45 Street, New York 11:29: We Thirty-one repre- 
sentatives were present, including the undersigned. 
The principal activity of this meeting was a rather 
detailed consideration of a prepared outline indicat- 


ing the proposed range of the committee work, and a 


discussion of the Scope of ten suggested subcom- 


mittees. In general, the project comprehends “the 
formulation of terminology, definitions, standards, 
and specifications in the general field of optics; and 
the establishment of methods of testing, rating, and 
classifying the performance characteristics of mate- 
rials and devices used in optics; including the 
methods for the Specification and description. of 
color and also including the psychophysics of vision”. 
The subcommittees will naturally carry on most of 
the actual work of this new section Z58. Certain 
details regarding the personnel for Subcommittees 
were taken up. The subcommittees of most interest 
to psychologists are one on Vision and another on 
Color Measurements. There will be another general 
meeting of Z58 when adequate reason arises. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Sidney M. Newhall, Representative 

Henry A. Imus, Alternate 
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American Psychological Association 


HE American Psychological Association has 

clearly reached the point where we must give 

serious consideration to the planning of our 
own future. Our opportunities and our responsi- 
bilities are developing too rapidly to permit us to do 
otherwise, The APA has had several recent re- 
minders of its obligation to plan how best to meet the 
responsibilities that confront it. Dr. Gregg has sug- 
gested what he considers desirable lines of develop- 
ment. In his presidential address, Dr. Marquis out- 
lined in some detail how we can organize our research 
efforts to accelerate progress in social psychology. 
The Council of Representatives has requested the 
Policy and Planning Board to prepare а comprehen- 
sive report on research policy which will serve as a 
guide for many individual research projects. The 
Council has also asked the Publications Committee 
to make a thorough review of the APA publications 
and to plan how they can best meet the needs of the 
next decade. 

If we are to plan intelligently, we must know where 
we stand at present. I wish therefore to give an 
is of the APA in terms of the current interests, 
economic status of its 5800 
we will consider 


analy 
the employment, and the 
members. Following this analys 
plans for the future. - 
‘The APA office has recently analyzed one-fifth of 
the biographies printed in the 1948 Directory. To 
supplement those data, in August we mailed a ques- 
tionnaire to one-tenth of the members to secure up- 
to-date information on their earnings and employ- 
ment. (The detailed results of these two surveys 
are summarized in the tables at the end of this re- 
port.) Here are some of the principal figures on the 
distribution of the APA members in terms of interest 
and type of employment and the average salaries 
earned by various classes of psychologists. | А 
І suppose that the most interesting single item in 
the data is: How much do we е 


can be given in either of two ways: 
or total income—the 


S 


arn? The answer 


annual salary 


from the principal position, 


figure you have to report in making an income tax 


return. The median salary of APA members is 
$4850, but the average member supplements his 
basic salary with additional earnings of S600 a year, 
so the median fofal income is $5450. 

About two-thirds of APA members are men. 
Their median salary is 51400 a year greater than the 
Both sexes 
supplement their basic salaries, but the men some- 
what more than the women. So the differential in 
total income is $1980 a year. The median income 
for men is $6100; for women, $4200. 

In terms of education, over half in the APA have 
the PhD degree. An additional third have an MA 
and a few have Doctor of Medicine, Doctor of Edu- 
Only three per 
cent do not have any graduate degree. 


median salary of women in psychology. 


cation, or other advanced degrees. 


The median salary for those with a doctor’s degree 
is $1500 a year higher than that for members with- 
outit. Furthermore, the PhD’s either receive larger 
fees for their supplementary services or engage in 
more such activities, for they have a median income 
$2100 above the median income of those without the 
doctor’s degree. The median income for those with 
the doctorate is $6150; for those without it, $4050. 

Tt is now possible, for the first time since the end 
of the war, to present reasonably accurate estimates 
of the distribution of psychologists among the several 
major fields of interest. In making this analysis I 
have combined information from the Directory and 
the salary questionnaire studies and have divided 
the APA members into the following seven fields of 
interest, arranged according to size, with the largest 
given first. 

1. Clinical psychologists, including those in reme- 
dial work, account for30 per cent of the membership. 
This figure is based both upon the members’ own 
reports and upon our analysis of positions and in- 


terests listed in the Directory. It means that 30 
per cent of the members think of themselves as 
clinical psychologists and have employment which is 
in some way closely related to clinical practice or 


teaching. 
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2. Psychologists interested in advisement and 
guidance, including the school psychologists, consti- 
tute 17 per cent of the membership. Б 

3. Experimental psychologists in the traditional 
siological and comparative 


sense, including the phy : ) 
group, also make up 17 per cent of the membership. 
2:939 > 3 
Я 4. Personnel psychologists constitute 14 per cent 
of the APA. | 
5. Child and educational psychologists account for 
10 per cent. б 
6. Social psychologists make up 5 per cent of the 
total. 


Statisticians, the people who construct and 
analyze tests, and those whose major interest is in 
psychological measurement, are another 5 per cent 
of the АРА. 

Salaries do not depend very much upon field of 
specialization. In general, this equality is probably 
fortunate; fields are not chosen solely on economic 
grounds. The median salary of persons in the 
sample studied is between $4500 and $5060 a year in 
all fields except three. The three exceptions are 
personnel psychology, social psychology, and statis- 
tics and test construction. People in these fields 
receive median salaries of about $5500 a year. 


The breakdown just presented was in terms of 
fields of interest within psychology. The data may 
also be analyzed in terms of places of employment, 
Here I have excluded the students and others who 
do not have full time positions and have used five 
categories: 

1. universities 

2. federal government 

3. state and city governments 

+. private industry, hospitals, or other organiza- 

tions 
3. private practice 

Half of all APA members are employed by colleges 
and universities, almost exactly half in fact. But 
only The 
remaining 10 per cent teach other subjects, serve as 
counselors, or are administrators. The federal goy- 
ernment, state and city governments, and private 
organizations each employ about 12 per cent. 
per cent are self-employed. 


about 40 per cent teach psychology. 


Two 


These five groups show substantial differences in 
income. The poorest paying positions, on the aver- 
age, are in the state and city governments where the 
median salary for psychologists is $4250 per year, 
Those employed by private organizations receive a 


median salary of $4730. Unix ersity employees have 
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a median of $4820. Employees of the federal gov- 
ernment receive a median of $5500. АП four groups 
supplement their salaries with outside earnings but 


the college teachers earn more in that way thanany 
of the other groups. 
teacher earns $750 a 
salary. 

teaching. 


On the average, a college 
rear in addition to his basic 
Much of this amount is for summer school 


It is interesting to compare the salaries of psy- 
chologists with those of people in related occupa- 
tions. The median income of physicians, for ex- 
ample, is $8740. That is $265 higher than the 
median total income of PhD's in psychology. Their 
median is $6150. Ps hologists employed by col- 
leges and universities are, on the other hand, paid 
approximately 10 per cent more than the average 
faculty member. 


Comparing present figures with those for earlier 
years shows large increases in both the size of the 
Association and the average income of its members. 
The federal government 


is largely responsible for 
both of these increases. 


Because of its specific 
actions affecting psychology, we must consider the 
role of the federal government as an important as- 
pect of our current increa: es and of our future plans. 
The outstanding practical accomplishments of 
many psychologists during the war years produced a 
large post-war demand for psychologists in many 
federal agencies, You are familiar with the pro- 
grams of the Veterans Administration, the United 
States Public Health Service, and the Office of Naval 
Research for training psychologists and supporting 
research. In August the Air Forces and the Surgeon 
General's Office of the Army 
grams which will create enl 
search activities within 
available additional funds t 
universities, 


authorized new pro- 
arged psychological re- 
the services and make 
© Support research in the 


There will be still more of these pro- 
rams to announce in the future. 


Related to these Programs 
same causes, 
American 
policies 


; and growing out of the 
is the fact that the influence of the 
Psychological shaping 
‹ affecting Psychologists has grown steadily 
during the Past few years, А good many of you ar 
the formally appointed advisors of the military sery- 
5, the Veterans Administration, the Public Healt 1 
Service, the State Department, 
Commission, or other agenci 
year the APA has been 
advisors to several 
officially consulted i 


Association in 


о 


the Civil Service 
es. Within the past 
asked to 


name panels o 
of these agencies or has been 
1 the selection of Such advisory 
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groups. 
dar I find that since January 1 of this year I have met 
with representatives of some government agency on 
51 different days, and that does not include the many 
calls APA has had from agencies seeking to employ 
psychologists. 

Неге is a specific example of how the АРА is work- 
ing with one branch of the government. In 1947 
the Chief of Naval Operations arranged for a series 
of lectures on atomic energy to be given to a group 
The purpose was to 


By examination of my appointment calen- 


of high ranking naval officers. 
acquaint a number of policy-making officers of the 
Navy with recent developments in a field of science 
considered to be of paramount importance to the 
Navy. This year the Chief of Naval Operations 
wished to have a second series of lectures on an im- 
portant field of science. They invited the APA to 
arrange a course of 14 lectures on psychology. АП 
11 of the men who lectured in that series seemed to 
enjoy the experience, but those who had previously 
served in the Navy took special pleasure in telling 
the class, which consisted of 100 Admirals, Captains, 


and Commanders, how the Navy ought to be run. 


There are also less serious illustrations of the fact 
that official Washington is increasingly aware of the 
APA. Even the post office pays us the subtle com- 
pliment of delivering mail to us which was addressed 
to other organizations. If I felt sufficiently. ego- 
tistical I might develop a theory of postal drainage 
patterned after the old theories of neural drainage— 
active postal routes drain mes- 


a theory that more 
I suppose we 


sages away from less active ones. Is se w 
reached the peak of mistaken scientific identity in 
this respect when the post office delivered to us a 
National Science Founda- 


letter addressed simply 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


All in all, a good many men in government 
of their problems are 


agencies 


have come to realize that many 
largely psychological in nature. 
chological help and in order to get that help are 
offering us three things: more money for research 
than we have ever had 
study some problems on à larger scale than we can 
and opportunities to put the 
k for the betterment of 


They want psy- 


before; opportunities to 


arrange elsewhere; 
results of our research to wor 
our country. 

These are not merely offers. 
programs. Money is appropriated. ә 
been created. ‘Those positions will be filled and the 
The trends of govern- 


They are definite 
Positions have 


programs will go forward. 
ment interest in psychological research and practice 
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are too strong to be stopped now. If we fail to 
supply the leadership that will make those programs 
successful, their failure will be considered our fault: 

I would like, therefore, to recommend that more 
top-level psychologists enter government service. 
It is true that 12 per cent of our members are already 
federal employees, but nearly three-fourths of this 
12 per cent work for the Veterans Administration. 
In contrast, the Army, Navy and Air Force employ 
a total of only 170 psychologists. 

Many of you no doubt feel that accepting a posi- 
tion in Washington would require certain sacritices 
on your part. May I point out that the university 
is so much preferred over government as a place of 
employment that the government is actively at- 
tempting to create better working conditions than 
it has offered in the past and is attempting to coun- 
teract its non-preferred position by offering higher 
salaries. At the universities, less professional frus- 
tration may be felt, but you go home to more con- 
With 


the federal government, you exchange some profes- 


versation dealing with financial frustration. 


sional frustration for a more liberal home budget 
and less financial frustration. So the sacrifices of 
taking a government position should not be over- 
emphasized. 

But because some professional sacrifice is neces- 
sary, we all owe a great deal of gratitude to the 
psychologists who have continued to fight the battle 
of Washington. They are the people who have 
built up the VA program, who have made large 
research funds possible, and who have made admin- 
istrators aware of what psychologists have accom- 
plished. These people are doing an excellent job, 
but there are not enough of them. 

I would like to see an additional two or three 
dozen of our ablest psychologists, and perhaps 50 
to 100 professional assistants for them, accepting 
appointments in some of the positions waiting for 
them in the State Department, the Civil Service 
Commission, and the military services. 


If you ask where the psychologists are to come 
from to fill these positions, the answer is that most 
of them will have to come from the colleges and uni- 
versities. Since they employ 50 per cent of all psy- 
chologists, and 71 per cent of PhD men, they are the 
natural place to raid. But also, it is on the campuses 
that a good many psychologists will be found who 
are both well versed in research methods and who 
have had opportunity to demonstrate that they are 


competent administrators. The government needs 
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to borrow some of these men while their universities 
grant them leave of absence for a year or two. 

7 The universities will ultimately benefit from the 
loan, for in exchange they will have better planned 
government programs to work with, they will have 
unprecedented research opportunities and financial 
support, and the cooperative relations established 
will create excellent opportunities for the training 
of graduate students. 

The government programs already in existence 
and those which are not yet ready for announcement 
pretty well cover the whole of psychology. There 
are two fields, however, to which special attention 
should be given. They are the fields of psychological 
measurement and social psychology. These are the 
fields which now engage the smallest numbers of our 
members. Their importance far exceeds their pres- 
ent size. Funds and facilities are available for their 
expansion. 


Psychological measurement needs special develop- 
ment because we need to make better use of our 
manpower. United States citizens are not accus- 
tomed to thinking of a continuing international situa- 
tion of unease and tension. Whether that situation 
leads to active war or not, it requires more careful 
use of our manpower resources than we have ever 
shown in the past. A critical example is our need 
for the selection of talent. 

For the past 50 years the country’s needs for scien- 
tific and technical personnel have doubled every ten 
years. Our increasing population, and the increas- 
ing numbers of college graduates, have made it pos- 
sible to train enough scientists and engineers to keep 
moderately well up with this increasing demand. 
But our ability to do so will not go on forever. We 
are coming fairly soon to the time when, with our 
present methods of selection and training, there will 
not be enough college students of the high level of 
intellectual ability required to meet all the demands 
for engineers and physicists, economists, psycholo- 
gists, and all the other highly trained technical per- 
sonnel of our increasingly complex industry and 
civilization. 

As we approach the limits of our intellectual sup- 
ply, it will be пес ssary to identify at earlier 
those young men and women who possess the 
for scientifc and technical occupations. 


ages 
talents 
It will be 
necessary to provide them with better training than 
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we do now. It will be necessary to determine more 
exactly the peculiar abilities of each. For only if 
we do these things can we organize them into the 
research teams that will best utilize their various 
skills and allow them to extend their ability by using 
the assistance of a variety of technicians and sub- 
ordinates. Many of the tasks of identifying these 
different kinds of ability, measuring the productivity 
of different kinds of training and organization, and 
making maximum use of a limited supply of high- 
level brains are problems of psychological measure- 
ment. Consequently I recommend special attention 
to the further development of this field of psychol- 
ogy. Tt can makean extremely important contribu- 
tion to the future of all science and technology. 

The other field in which I believe we should ac- 
celerate our progress is social psychology. The 
problems of social tensions that make for war, the 
techniques which might prevent war, the conduct of 
psychological warfare if war comes or the similar 
techniques which can help keep w 
out, the problems of industrial, 
friction are all problems of social psychology. ‘These 
are problems of top priority for our national welfare 
and for the welfare of the world. Yet only five per 
cent of the members of the APA consider social psy- 
chology to be their major interest, 

In conclusion, let me explain why this year as well 
as last I have spoken in such an egotistical fashion 
about the growing importance of the АРА. It is 
because I find that many of you are not thoroughly 
aware of how Strong the trends are that are forcing 
important responsibilities оп us, Perhaps I have 
not adequately conveyed to you the pressing de- 
mands for psychologists, for psychologists with 
brains, for PSychologists who love apparatus, for 
psychologists who wish to conduct research on clini- 
cal problems, for Psychologists in control of them- 
selves, for Psychologists who can administer pro- 
grams involving members of other professions. 
Such psychologists are now and will continue to be 
in demand. Political and economic factors may 
alter the exact amounts of money available, the 
exact numbers of positions to be filled. 
їп a period of ex 


r from breaking 
racial, and social 


But we are 
panding professional opportunities 
and responsibilities and the trends are too strong to 
be suddenly reversed, We must recognize those 
trends and. the responsibilities which they impose, 


45 we plan now for the next few years, 


LEE a S 
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EXPLANATIO 


These tables are based upon two samples of the 
APA membership: 

1. A sample consisting of every fifth name in the 
1948 Directory. This sample should have had an № 
of 1009, but a few foreign members and a few biogra- 
phies too incomplete to be used reduced the number 
to 994, In 131 of these cases, the entry consisted of 
name, address, and class of membership only, for 
in these cases the members had not returned their 
questionnaires giving additional information. There 
were, therefore, 863 usable biographies. In only one 
respect is this sample known to be slightly biased: 
the proportion of women among those who did not 
submit biographies was about 25 per cent greater 
ап the chance expectation. Since this excess 
represents less than three per cent of the women in 
зе sample, the 863 cases may be taken as fairly 
representative of the membership at the time the 


Directory was prepared. » 

2. А sample consisting of every tenth stencil in 
ле APA file of addressograph stencils. These sten- 
cils are arranged by states, within states by cities, 
and within cities alphabetically. This sample, 
ach geographical 


nerefore, gave representation to е 
region of the country in proportion to its total APA 
membership. There were 551 names in this sample. 
Returns were received from 416 persons (75 per cent 
Twenty-three con- 


of those sent questionnaires). 
tained no information or only partial information. 
The salary data are therefore based upon information 
from about 72 per cent of those polled. A number 
made between the returned 
1948 Directory sample 
n the two 


of comparisons were 
salary questionnaires and the 0 
(for example the proportion of each sex 1 
samples). In all respects but one the two samples 
agreed fairly closely: the percentage of men holding 
the PhD in the Directory sample was 62; the per- 
centage in the questionnaire sample was 72. Never- 
theless, the salary data may be biased by a tendency 
for the less successful members in any category 
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OF TABLES 


(clinical psychologists, women PhD’s, men Associates, 


etc.) not to return their questionnaires. 

No correction has been made in any of the tables 
for possible sampling biases. 

The total population sampled in the two studies 
was not identical. One sample was based upon the 
membership as of January 1, 1948 with the informa- 
tion about those members collected in the summer of 
1947 and corrected in the fall of 1947. The other 
sample was based upon the membership as of August, 
1948. In the intervening months nearly 800 new 
Associates had been elected and some of the members 
of the earlier sample had changed positions or had 
received advanced degrees which they did not hold 
at the time of submitting their biographical sketches 
for the Directory. 

Table 1 is based upon the Directory sample. The 
first row and the last two rows of this table are based 
upon the entire sample of 994 cases. The second 
and third rows are based upon the 863 cases who 
submitted biographies. The percentages of the total 
APA membership who are Fellows and Associates 


represent a count of the entire 19-49 Director) 
Table 4 is based upon the 863 cases in the Direc- 
tory sample. 
Tables 2, 3, 5, and 6 are based upon the salary 


questionnaire. Median salary and total income 
figures are always given to the nearest $50. 
TABLE 1 
Com position of the APA by sex, education, 
and membership status 
TOTAL 
WOMEN — MEN „ы. 
SHIP 
Percentage of APA members 32% | 68% | 100% 
Per cent who have PhD’s 40% | 62% 
Per cent who do not have PhD’s 54% | 38% 
Per cent who are Fellows. . . . " 18% | 31% 
Per cent who are Associates 82% 


| 69% 
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TABLE 2 


1948 salaries of APA members, by sex and degree status 


27 
, $5350 


PHD’S NON-PHD's 
I Women | Men еі Women Men x Women 
000- 999 1 (1) 0 100 12 (11) | 4 (4) 16 (15) 13 (12) 
1000- 1999 | 1 3 4 1 3 4 2 
2000- 2999 2 (1) 4 6 (1) 10 7 17 12 (1) 
3000- 3999 14 16 30 25 17 42 39 
4000- 4999 21 45 66 13 16 29 34 
5000- 5999 13 47 60 5 14 19 18 
6000— 6999 2 36 38 0 6 6 2 
7000- 7999 1 21 22 1 4 5 2 
8000- 8999 1 7 8 2 2 1 
9000- 9999 0 9 5 0 0 0 
10000-10999 1 3 4 0 0 1 
11000-11999 4 4 0 0 | 
12000 and Up 7 7 2 2 
N.. 57. "| 98. 72055 67 |- 4$ 142 124 
Median... .. $4500 | $5650 | $5350 $3400 | $4400 $3800 $3900 


Excluding students, unemployed, and part-time employees 


N. 55 198 253 56 71 127 
Median... $4550 $5650 $5350 $3650 $4550 $4000 
Median gross incomes in 1948 are: 
Median! .. $6150 $4050 
! Distribution not shown. 
TABLE 3 
1948 salary figures for members of APA categorized by 
SALARY CLINICAL ia Guan EXPERIMENTAL PERSON 
000- 999 
1000- 1999 4 2 3 1 
2000- 2999 13 1 6 1 
3000- 3099 26 13 8 11 
4000- 4999 33 4 18 14 
5000- 5999 20 17 9 15 
6000- 6999 12 8 13 
7000- 7999 4 2 5 6 
8000- 8999 2 0 0 5 
9000- 9999 1 0 1 0 
10000- 10999 2 1 1 0 
11000-11999 0 1 
12000 an | Up 2 5 
NI 119 52 w 
Median $4500 $4700 $4700 Ё $5600 - 
Median? Gross Income S5000 S5000 S5300 $6500 


Minor discrepancies in N’s are due to the incompleteness of some questionn: 


? Distribution not shown. 


aires, 


111 
$4100 


$4200 


CHILD AND 
EDUC. 


43 


$4700 


$5250 


areas of specialization 


TOTALS 


Men 


4 (4), 
6 
11 
33 
61 


3 


269 


$5400 


$6100 


SOCIAL 


= омо fn 


19 


55500 


$6050 


Both 
17 (16) 


23 (D 
7 


397 
$4850 


(figures shown in parentheses above) gives: 


380 
$4900 


5450 


n 
л 


STATISTICS 
AND TESTS 


17 


$5000 


$0500 
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TABLE + 


Fields of employment of psychologists 


WOMEN | MEN TOTAL 
EMPLOYMENT PD [o NeemD | PED Sans 
| E re = x c 
N жтт | и |. Ж % 
[ | " | aa 
ACADEMIC | | 
Teaching Psychology 46 37.7 23 16.1 | 229 61.6 52 23.0 350 40.6 
Teaching Other Fields. . + 3.3 Tj L| 9 5:1 2 9 26 3.0 
Administration 1 8 1 | Y 3 .8 1 4 6 2 
Е. аха 4651 i$ | X9] 9| X] x9 Q 4s 
"Total Academic. . 59 48.4, 40 28.0 | 263 70.7 68 30.1 430 49.8 
FEDERAL GOVER 
Veterans Admir 6 4.9 8 5.6 25 6.7 36 '|* 15,9 75 7 
Army-Navy-Air Force 0 1 a. 7 1.9 8 3.8 16 1.9 
| Other Agencies 1 8 3 2.1 ° 1.0 3 1.3 13 L5 
ael | Е 
Total Fedl. Govt. 7 5.7 12 gar) 3$ | 102) ШЫ 20.8. 104 121 
TE AND Сїтү GOVERNMENT | 
School Systems. 15 12.3 27 | 18.9 9 2.4 9 4.0 60 7.0 
Hospital & Clinics.. - 3 | 25| TL po um | 3 ‘8 9 4 0 26 3.0 
Other Agencies. . 5 4.1 | 3 2л | 2 E 8 3.5 18 2.1 
| | 
Total City & State 23 | 38:9 | b | 28.7) M 3.8 26 | 11.5 104 12.1 
| | | 
PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS | | уе Р 
Business & Industry. - 0 | & | 2.8 14 3.8 11 27 29 3 4 
Business Consultants 0 Жү ^ | zu 13 3.5 6 2.7 20 2.3 
Clinics & Guidance. 1 Sd 12 | 8.4 | 4 L3 10 4.4 33 3.8 
Schools 3 2.5 4 2.8 1 3 1 4 9 1.0 
Other. 4 3:31] 1 И 5 13 0 10 2 
"Total Private Organizations 14 11.5 22 15.4 37 10.0 28 12.4 101 ШЫ 
PRIVATE PRACTICE 4 3.3 5 3.5 7 1:9; 5 2.2 21 2 
MISCELLANEOUS Р. en » D 1 om 58 oe T T 
Other Occupations ә А У 2.4 А Бе © 5 
Student 1 “6 * 2.8 0 19 84 24 2.8 
9 7.4 17 11.9 3 .8 5 2.2 34 3.9 


Unemployed and Retired 


Total Miscellaneous 15 12.3 23 16.1 13 3.5 52 23.0 103 11.9 
al Miscela 


Aan i 122 100.1 143 100.1 372 100.1 226 100.0 863 99,9 
l'orALs = 


vo Bi 51 80 131 
No Biography 
Fi in the У columns are from the sample taken from the 1948 Directory. Within the limits of sampling errors, figures 
Figures in the- € а s К Ў p 
in tl a nl columns аге applicable to the entire membership. In interpreting these percentages, however, note that some ol 
he per cent e sa a E 
1 numbers of cases in the sample 


them are based upon very sma 


SALARY 


000- 
1000- 
2000- 
3000- 
4000- 
5000- 
6000- 
7000- 
8000- 8999 
9000- 9999 

10000-10999 
11000-11999 


1999 
2999 
3999 
4999 
5999 
6999 
7999 


999 


12000 and Up 
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COLLEGE AND UNT 


N: 
Median 


Median Gross Income? 


1 Minor discrepancies in N’s are due to the incomplete: 
* Distribution not shown. 


SALARIES 


000- 
1000- 
2000 
3000- 
4000- 
5000- 
6000- 
7000- 
8000- 8999 
9000- 9999 
10000-10999 
11000-11999 
12000 and Up 


999 
1999 
2999 
3999 
4999 
5999 
6999 
7999 


N 
Median 


This table inclue 


Instr. Pot Prof. Dear eu 
11 1 
9 0 1 1 1 
13 12 6 1 1 6 
3 20 9 13 2 6 
11 9 13 5 3 
4 9 3 6 1 
2 2 10 2 1 
2 4 
Б 1 0 
2 1 
1 1 
36 50 36 46 23 18 
$2800 $4600 $5200 $5700 $6400 54350 
$3200 55500 $6000 $7000 $7650 54550 


TABLE 6 


ness of some questionnaires, 


All Univ. 


209 


S4800 


19-8 salaries of PhDs by sex and fields of employment 


ACADEMIC FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Women | 


Меп Women Men Women 
2 
1 4 | 1 
7 14 5 
9 37 | 2 3 4 
4 34 d 5 5 
1 20 | 9 
1 13 3 
1 $ | 0 
1 | 1 
3 . 
2 
24 135 5 21 ink, 15 
$4450 $5300 $6300 $4400 


les only those having full time Positions. 


STATE AND CITY GOVERNMENT 


Men 


0 
0 


12 


$5500 


1948 salary figures for members of APA categorized by principal occupational groups 


PRIVATE 

FEDERAL) | mr&TR AND' Or. 
GOV'T CITY GOV'T TIONS 
1 

1 

1 4 0 

5 15 15 

15 11 13 

22 8 10 

11 3 5 

5 0 о 

1 0 0 

1 0 1 

1 1 

0 1 

1 5 

61 43  Ы 
$5450 54250 $1750 
$5650 $4750 55000 
PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Women Men 
1 
0 
1 
3 3 
1 2 
1 3 
0 5 
0б. ] 0 
0^] 1 
1 0 
1 
^ 
9° 21 
$4500. $7300 


THE ATTITUDES OF PSYCHOLOGISTS TOWARD 
PSYCHOLOGICAL MEETINGS 


ALBERT ELLIS 


New Jersey State Hospital, Greystone Park 


URING the course of every psychological 
association meeting many members are 

heard complaining about certain aspects 
of the convention, and many are heard commend- 
ing this or that special feature of it. This study was 
planned to gather systematic information concerning 
the attitudes of psychologists toward their annual 
APA meetings. 

At the APA convention in Boston 200 members 
were accosted on the mezzanine floor where most of 
the meetings were held, and were interviewed con- 
cerning their attitudes toward the convention. The 
interviewing was done on Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday morning, when most of the interviewees had 
been at the convention for several days and had had 
sufficient opportunity to become acquainted with 
the proceedings and arrangements of the meetings. 

The brief interview contained two questions: 

1. What do you think the best features of these 
meetings in Boston are? What aspects of the con- 
vention have you personally got the most out of? 

2. What do you think the worst aspects of these 


meetings are? What things would you most like to 


see improved about them? 
The answers were taken down verbatim and later 


categorized according to their content. The favor- 


able responses are summarized in Table 1; the un- 


favorable ones in Table 2. 

The data show clearly that many features of the 
1948 convention were quite popular with the attend- 
ing members, and that other features were generally 


unpopular. Only a few respondents seemed to 


think that there was nothing that could be improved 
upon, while the overw helming majority had more or 


less serious objections to at least a few aspects of the 


convention. If the statements and the feeling tones 


of the 200 interviewees are rearranged so that con- 
Structive suggestions ior the possible improvement 
of APA conventions (and other psychological meet- 


ings) are drawn from them the following proposals 


would seem to be in order: l 
1. Members admittedly come to make interper- 
sonal contacts, both of a professional and a social 
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nature. Planning informal meetings and discussions 
may be as important as scheduling formal talks, 
symposia, and other convention affairs. 

2. Symposia appear to be at least as important to 
the attending members as research papers and pre- 
pared talks. These symposia, however, should be 
carefully prepared beforehand so that they may be 


TABLE 1 
Categories mentioned as being among the best aspects of the 1948 
APA meetings by 200 interviewe 


| хомвек 
RESPONSE CATEGORY OF Th 
| MENTIONED 
Professional contacts; meeting speakers and people | 
whose papers I've read; informal exchange of | 
ТИЕ rem рен о АЕ ЧЕКЕ Pe ee de os 74 
The symposia . Snc] 73 
Social contacts; convivialit parties; meeting old | 
friends and making new ones. А 50 
Group discussions, like those initiated at the psy- | 
chotherapy meetings | 20 
The invited ѕреакегѕ................... | 20 
Convenience of having meetings all in one place, | 
easily accessible to all 18 
Motion рі ее. uio orc tirare 8 
Special professional meetings, like those on niSunday 
before the regular meetings started.. . 8 
Informal meetings and discussions... . . . 7 
Wide diversity of the papers 4 
Housing arrangements... . 3 
Job offers 3 
Other aspects of the: те авв: Ealo 23 
317 


Total responses. 


stimulating and important and so that adequate 
audience participation is provided. 

3. Small group discussions, like those initiated in 
1948 in connection with the psychotherapeutic meet- 
ings, seem to be of great potential worth and should 
be experimentally extended. 


Holding most of the meetings at one centralized 
place is desirable. The centralized place, however, 
should provide enough rooms for informal side dis- 


cussions and gatherings. 
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TABLE 2 


Categories mentioned as being among the worst aspects of the 
1948 APA meetings by 200 interviewees 


NUMBER 
RESPONSE CATEGORY OF TIMES 
MENTIONED 
Papers not adequately screened; low quality level; 
not adequately prepared, or containing pre- 
énaturemstériale os ooo xa уези n pa d ERU 75 
Discussion time too brief; not enough audience 
participation Зе 32 
Conflicts іп the scheduling; too many things at 
once; similar papers and symposia simultane- 
ously scheduled. icc cic оскени wane ees 19 
Research papers too brief; too many per session; 
inadequate intermission between papers........ 18 
Acoustics bad; microphones badly placed; no floor 
microphones for speakers from audience... ... 17 


Social activities and informal groups inadequately 
organized; no attempt to arrange informal dis- 
cussions for members with the same interests. . 13 

Meeting space inadequate; not enough rooms for 
members to congregate in; generally cramped 


ӨЧӨ; оо ce Renna were QU du 12 
Some symposia badly planned and run; inadequate 

audience participation; speakers dull and long- 

winded. ny 11 
Rooms too small for some meetings; motion рїс- 

ture room too small... e “з 11 
Ventilation and air conditioning inadequate.. ...… 11 
Research papers often too statistical; too many 

ЭЛИК bores DUM dare ratu aie кадыы ay neuer Rigo 9 
Housing arrangements inadequate; not enough 

members able to stay at the Hotel Statler... . . 9 
Sessions late in starting; papers not kept on sched- 

ule.. 8 

much too long.. 8 


Convention lasted too long; 3 instead of 6 days 
might have been виїсїеп{................... 8 
Registration started too late; advance mail rcgis- 
tration could have been arranged 
Some papers and meetings too repetitious.. ...... 
Exhibits inconveniently located and not given ade- | 


Some research papers too abstruse. . aaf 
Some speakers dull and spoke in a monotonous, | 
mumbling manner 


= e 3 
Some meetings held too early in the morning. 4 
Other bad aspects of the meetings. .... 49 

Total responses 354 
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5. Invited outside speakers of the calibre used at 
the 1948 convention seem to have a good deal to 
offer psychologists, and the practice of inviting them 
should be continued. 

6. Special features like motion pictures and meet- 
ings devoted to professional problems seem to be 
appreciated and are worth continuing. 

7. Research papers should be far more strictly 
screened than apparently was the case at the 1948 
meetings. They should be given at shorter sessions, 
with brief intermission periods between papers. 
Perhaps somewhat longer but fewer papers per ses- 
sion would be advisable. They should not include 
too much statistical material, and should be pre- 
sented in less abstruse language than they usually 
are. 

8. Considerably more discussion time should be 
provided, especially at research papers, but also at 
other meetings. Arrangements for more audience 
participation should be made. 

9. Sessions should start promptly and should be 
kept to their schedules, Speakers and symposia 
members should be told in advance that they are 
not to make too lengthy addresses. 

10. Perhaps it would be better to schedule fewer 
events simultaneously. Perhaps it would also be 
better to cut down the overall length of the meetings. 
(How these two objectives are to be satisfactorily 
attained it is difficult to see; but that they should be 
attained a sizable portion of the members scem to 
agree.) 

11. Registration and directory arrangements 
should be improved. Advance registration should 
be considered. А directory of all attending members 
should be provided which is easily accessible to all 
who wish to consult it. 

12. Exhibits should be given adequate space and 
should be placed where they are conveniently ac- 
cessible. 

13. Speakers should be impressed with the fact 
that dullness, monotony, mumbling, obscurantism, 
and verbosity are likely to do little good for their 


professional reputations or for the receptivity of their 
audiences. 


Received Seplember 1 4, 1948 


FUNCTIONAL SPECIFICATIONS FOR A SOUND 
RECORDER FOR THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CLINIC 


VICTOR С. RAIMY 


University of Colorado 


ECHNICAL developments in sound record- 
ing are apparently fomenting a revolution in 
training and research in clinical psychology. 
Allied fields which depend on the interview, such as 
vocational and educational counseling, psychiatry 
and social work, are also in the path of rapid change. 
Despite the enthusiasm over mechanical and elec- 
trical methods of recording and preserving verbatim 
records of the interview or test, difficulties, doubts 
and common problems of finance stand in the way 
of full realization of the benefits we now expect. 
With adequate sound recording, students need no 
longer be closeted in a room and expected to report 
accurately the data they are not yet trained to hear 
or judge. Although recorded interviews do not 
preserve the total interview in all its audible and 
visual aspects, no longer need the fallible clinician 
depend on his own wits and conscience to record what 
actually was said by himself as well as the client in 
Intercommunication Sys- 


that so private office. 
aluable 


tems and two-way screens will remain as v 
adjuncts. Yet if adequate sound recording equip- 
ment can be obtained, its varied uses and remotely 
ar surpass for training and re- 


sensed possibilities f 
except the now hopelessly 


search any other device 
expensive sound-motion-picture recorder. 

'The catch, well known to those who have been 
Shopping for equipment, lies in the lack of a good 
sound recorder which meets all the requirements 
for clinical work. There are literally dozens of 
recorders on the market. 
igs of professional equipment can 
: Lacking a budget 


With a very large budget, 


excellent. recordit 
be obtained without difficulty. 
which permits the hiring of engineers and operators. 
likely to be the rule. Yet 


inadequate recordings are 
been solved at 


all of the engineering problems have А 
least in principle. The ideal recorder for the work 
in mind is neither impr 
It is the writer’s hope that this 
ning its development. 


actical nor far in the future. 
article may help to 


exert pressure towards haste 
The following specifications have been set forth in 


some detail as they point directly to the practical 
problems which must be solved by anyone hoping to 
make inexpensive, intelligible recordings in a clinical 
situation. They are presented from the viewpoint 
of a prospective purchaser who is employed by a 
university, clinic, social agency or hospital where 
modest budgets are the rule and where maintenance 
personnel can be called in for help rather than hired. 
It is obvious that some of the specifications, such as 
cost, reflect hopeful estimates based on knowledge 
of prices of post-war recorders. Other specifications 
have been included as a result of experience which 
points to the need for versatility at the sacrifice of 
perfect equipment designed to meet only one stand- 
ard set of operating conditions. 


COSTS 

Initial Cost: The ideal recording device with 
microphone should list under $300. This sum is not 
unreasonable since for less than this one can now 
buy at least two makes of wire recorders and two of 
disc recorders which meet many фи! nol all of the 
essential specifications. One good wire recorder is 
now priced at $400 while others are obtainable above 
S600. Professional disc devices which permit more 
than eight minutes recording per platter usually cost 
well above the wire recorders. А device completely 
satisfactory in all other respects would be worth 
more than $300 under present conditions. 
ever, if the usefulness of recorders is fully realiz 


How- 
1, 


even small training or research activities should have 


at least one recorder for each full time staff member 
engaged in training or interviewing or one recorder 
for each five or ten graduate students in a university. 
Present developments in sound recording indicate 
that materials required are no more inherently ex- 
pensive than are radio parts. 

Maintenance: The device should. withstand nor- 
mal extremes of temperature and voltage fluctuation, 
dust and vibration found in a business office; han- 


dling by non-expert operators and proximity to 
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other electrical apparatus. No one expects a com- 
pletely fool-proof or absolutely reliable electrical- 
mechanical apparatus but modern design has in- 
sured the above qualities in similar devices. Most 
recorders now on the market are simple enough to 
be serviced by a reputable radio repairman if a good 
service manual is available. Maintenance costs can 
also be reduced by having a good operation manual 
available. 

Recording Costs: It is now practical to hope for a 
device which will permit one to record eight hours a 
day if necessary and to throw away or erase the un- 
wanted material. Discs for the dictation type 
recorder can be had at under twenty cents per hour 
recording. However, such dictation devices usually 
have low intelligibility on playback except under 
special conditions involving dictation directly into 
the microphone which is rarely desirable under 
clinic conditions. Wire or other types of magnetic 
recorders involve an initial outlay of $2.50 to S7 
for one hour of wire or tape recording. Unlike the 
disc, the wireor tape can be erased and reused almost 
indefinitely. Unfortunately, if one wishes to pre- 
serve the material, the cost of re-recording the inter- 
view is excessive. The time required for immediate 
typing makes necessary the purchase of many 
additional spools so that the supposed advantage 
gained by erasure may be more than offset by the 
cost of a stockpile of spools. Film recording is 
somewhat less expensive than magnetic, but film 
erasure is impossible and one eight-hour day of 
recording may cost more than $10.00. The high- 
fidelity magnetic device can be used for initial 
recording with desired selections cut on inexpensive 
discs. As a temporary measure, satisfactory results 
can thus be obtained, although this practice is un- 
desirable in view of the duplication of equipment, the 
length of time involved in transfer, and the labor 
cost of an operator to monitor the procedure. As 
a stop-gap pending development of ideal equipment, 
it is a possible expedient. 

Transcription Costs: This item is a function of 
other aspects of the ideal device, since playback 
intelligibility and efficient control by the stenog- 
rapher help determine length of typing 
Analysis of typescripts is at 
efficient 


time. 
least ten times more 
than analysis of original recordings when 
voice quality and inflections are not of interest. 
Anyone expecting to obtain typescripts from re- 
cordings of interviews should expect to pay a good 
typist at the rate of three to five hours for every hour 


of recording since transcription time depends not 
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only on the typist but also varies with the initial 
intelligibility and rapidity of the words spoken. 
Dictation devices possess very efficient transcription 
aids for either the disc or wire recorder. In most 
models the manufacturer has cannily put out play- 
back instruments at approximately the same price 
as the recorder but insuring that the playback can 
not be used as a recorder. If the playback is 
reasonably priced there is little reason why one 
device should serve both functions. For most 
clinics, however, a double function recorder and 
playback is of considerable convenience when in- 
evitable borrowings or malfunctions occur. 


OPERATION 


Recording Period: Ideally the device should record 
for at least one full hour without need for changing 
units. Only the wire and film recorders meet this 
requirement at present. Disc recorders vary from 
four minutes for the standard “home recorders” 
to one-half hour for one of the dictation devices. 

The Operator: No operator except the interviewer 
manipulating simple remote controls should be 
necessary if the device is to take full advantage of 
technical developments, Third person operators 
immeasurably increase operational problems unless 
one can hire a full time secretary or technician for 
this purpose alone. There are no technical problems 
in providing remote controls for starting and 
stopping such devices. An automatic shutoff with 
visual or auditory warning signal at the end of the 
hour should be standard equipment. If the device 
records for less than one hour, it is possible but 
inconvenient for the interviewer to excuse himself 
and change units once durin For devices 
which record for less than one-half hour, a separate 
operator is almost a necessity. The interviewer 
should be his own operator with a minimum number 
of duties to interrupt his clinical work, 


g the hour. 


Automatic 


control of input volume presents the only cloud on 
this horizon, 


represents the 
although autom 
expensi 


Manual control with visual signals 
most practical solution at present 
atic control of input is feasible but 


( 
Noise: Since some 


recording will inevitably be 
carried on in the inte 


rviewing room or laboratory; 
the instrument Should be rel 
a radius of two 
corders come 


atively noiseless outside 


or three feet. Most present re- 


close to meeting this requirement 
although most also develop whinings and scrapings 
at unexpected times, 

Portability: 


While unne essary for all customers, 
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at least a sizeable minority require portability for 
work in hospitals, in clinics where a recorder may be 
needed in different offices, or where playback is 
required in a classroom. The carrying case should 
have an interior compartment for the microphone. 

The Playback: For obtaining typescripts the 
playback must have a backspacer operated by foot 
or manual control. Even the best typist is or- 
dinarily incapable of successfully transcribing all 
interviews without frequent back spacing. Rapid 
business dictation is much easier to transcribe than 
a conversation carried on by two or more persons. 
The playback must also have a simple attachment, 
usually a timing device, for finding almost instantly 
any desired portion of the interview. This is of 
particular importance when recordings are used for 
training purposes. 

Rewinding: Here disc and film recorders have a 
distinct advantage as wire recorders usually consume 
from three minutes to one-half hour for rewinding a 
one-hour recording. The high speed rewind on wire 
is likely to present difficulties because of the very 
high speed required with hair-like wires of relatively 
low tensile strength. One magnetic tape recorder 
rewinds in approximately one-thirtieth of recording 
time but has no provision for stenographic control 
over back-spacing. The most practical device shou Id 
eliminate rewind or, if rewinding is inevitable, high 
speed rewind should be at least one-twelfth of recor- 
ding time. High speed forward wind is also essential 
for scanning records. High speed wind and rewind 
should operate by gearing without removal of spools 
or tape from their recording location on the machine. 

Monitoring: To insure intelligible recording as 
well as to permit students or instructors to listen 
in while the interview or test is in progress, the 
recorder should have a built-in socket for headphones 


to monitor input. The flashing lamp which is 


standard equipment on most recorders is not ade- 
quate for checking input. | | | 
Recording Units: Whatever the unit, disc, wire 
or film, it must provide a simple method for marking 
for rapid identification of the unit or certain parts of 


the unit. Plastic discs are much easier to file or 


mail than are wires or tapes. 
PERFORMANCE! 


Intelligibility: The primary purpose of clinical 


recording is to obtain a permanent or semi- 


Morris, Director of the Speech. Clinic at Ohio 


HD D. W -Speecl | 
gave invaluable help in editing the technical 


State University, 
aspects of this section 


e 


permanent record of the words spoken in the 
interview or test. Quality can therefore be defined 
primarily in terms of intelligibility rather than 
fidelity. If the listener (student, instructor or 
typist) is able to understand the passages between 
respondent and interviewer without having to replay 
the unit, almost all clinical demands are satisfied. 
This ordinarily requires a device which is sensitive 
to frequencies from about 250 to 2500 cycles al- 
though 160 to 5000 cycles may well be within the 
realm of profitable production. Either range will 
include most sounds such as gasps, vawns, breath- 
catching, explosive or indrawn qualities, and. the 
other gross vocal signs by which we ordinarily recog- 
nize emotional or attitudinal responses. 

Neither range provides the high fidelity required 
for subtle discrimination of speech defects, for 
musical pleasure, or painstaking research on voice 
quality. Unusual qualities of the higher sibilants 
and consonants usually appear above 5000 cycles 
and some male fundamental frequencies are found 
Nonetheless, within the range 
of roughly 5000 cycles, adequate fidelity is obtained 
for practically all clinical analysis involving inter- 
view content and most of the grosser aspects of 
speech pathologies. (When inspecting a recorder it 
is well to remember that salesmen and demonstrators 
try to provide ideal recording conditions which are 
usually far superior to those found in most clinic 
Also, men's voices are much easier to record in- 
telligibly than are women's voices in the usual 
clinical setting.) 

Determinants of Performance: Intelligibility ob- 
the 


as low as 90 cycles 


viously involves acoustical characteristics of 
interviewing room, microphone sensitivity, recorder 
sensitivity and playback quality. It may also be 
interfered with, especially when high impedance 
equipment is used, by electrical fields arising from 
other equipment used in the vicinity of the recording 
device. Such interference can only be ascertainec 
by actual try-out of the device in the exact 
Shielding of line and con- 


ocation 
where it is to be used. 
nections may solve most problems of this sort 
although the recorder itself should be constructe 
mind, 


with such interferences in The degree of 


soundproofing (that is, the elimination of outside 


noise) of a room will need to be determined by the 


requirements of the specific recording situation anc 
will be influenced largely by the location of the clink 
Most 
rooms can be rather Inexpensively adapted for 


and the material of which it is constructed 


sound recording by the use of sound absorbent 
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materials ranging from wall hangings to sprayed- 
on asbestos. Excessive use of sound absorbent 
materials is not desirable since the "dead" quality 
of a non-reverberant room is apt to be disturbing, 
while the expense involved is unnecessary for pur- 
poses of intelligible recording. Microphones, when 
carefully selected for the needs of the specific 
situation, are rarely a problem since the engineers 
have designed standard mikes for almost all con- 
ceivable purposes and conditions. Matching of 
impedances may be necessary if another microphone 
is substituted for the one which comes with the 
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plification and  loud-speakers. Such accessory 
equipment would be generally desirable although 
if the original device is of such high quality and 
power as to obviate the need, so much the better. 

This hopeful statement of the requirements for a 
recorder to meet the major needs of the clinician has 
purposely avoided any technical discussion of the 
specific kind of material to be used as a recording 
medium. No preference is felt for metals versus 
plastics, for magnetic rather than disc recording, for 
dynamic versus crystal microphones. These are the 


problems of the electrical, sound and cost engineers. 


TABLE 1 


Names and addresses of the ma 


nufacturers of recording equipment! 


Disc RECORDERS 


Ediphone. . 

Gray Mfg. Co.. 

Presto Recording Corp. 
Soundscriber Corp. d 
Wagner Recorder Mfg. Corp. 


- (See local sales division) 

.  Audograph Division, Hartford 1, Conn. 
242 W. 55 Street, N. Y. C. 
(See local d istributor) 
67 W. 44 Street, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


FiLM RECORDERS 


Dictaphone. . PENETER 
Hartron (Frederick Hart and Co., Inc.) 


(See local sales division) 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


ТАРЕ RECORDERS 


Amplifier Corp. of America. . 
Brush Development Co... 
Webster Electric Co. 


366 Broadway, N. Y, 13, N. Y. 
Cleveland 14, О. 
Racine, Wis. 


WIRE RECORDERS 


Air King Products Co... 
Brush Development Co. 
Lear Inc. . р 
Pierce Magnetic Wire Recording Согр.... 
RCA 

Webster-Chicago 


! Dr. Bernard J. Covner, Supervisor of Training, Berger Bros., 


manufacturers of sound-recording equipment. 
recorder. Such substitution is frequently desirable 
if the mike is to be concealed temporarily or per- 
manently. It should be noted that microphones can 
be too sensitive as well as undersensitive depending 
upon the special pattern of recording conditions. 
Playback Volume: Like microphones, loud 
speakers exist in such profuse variety that few real 
problems exist here. 


`~ 


All known recorders come 
with loud-speakers suitable for at least one or two 


listeners. The ideal device should have playback 
volume sufficient to insure intelligibility for a staff 
conference of five to ten persons. 


If playback is 
desired before a larger group such as a whole class 
of 20 to 60 persons, standard equipment playback 
can usually be supplemented with additional am- 


170—53 Street, Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 
- Cleveland 14, О. 
- Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
x nston, Ill. 
- -Sound Products Section, Camden, N. J. 
- Chicago 39, 111. 


New Haven, Conn., offers to supply upon request a list of 


The writer has been unable to find an existing re- 
corder which meets 


all of the requirements in the 
above list. 


x If one has come on the market, its 
existence should certainly be made known to the 
profession at large. Psychologists with whom the 
writer is acquainted seem 


also to be engaged in the 
search for 


, a device which is economical within the 
limits of known costs of contruction, efficient within 
the limits of present technical development, and 
durable within the limits of currently available 
materials, : 


REPRESENT ATIVE RECORDERS 


29 А : : , 
The extremely rapid changes in manufacturers 


products makes any list of available recorders ob- 
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solete by the time it is printed. Table 2 gives 
the pertinent characteristics for most of the major 
recorders now on the market which are suitable for 
recording in one or another clinical situation. 
Professional recorders are not included in the tables. 
Not all equipment has been listed and it is very 
likely that some of the descriptive material will be 
inaccurate by time of publication. At least four of 
the manufacturers in Table 1 are known to be 
planning improved models for which specifications 
can not now be released. 

List prices are very unstable and prices given are 
very approximate. Prices have moved upward 
about twenty per cent between November 1947 and 
August 1948. Excise and sales taxes increase costs 
noticeably. 

The abbreviations in Table 2 are to be interpreted 
as follows. A “+” means that the specified 
characteristic or attachment is standard equip- 
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ment or easily obtainable. A “—” indicates that 
the characteristic or attachment is not suitable or 
probably not procurable for the recorder in question. 
A blank space indicates lack of definite information 
since not all requested data were supplied by the 
manufacturer. “DNA” means “Does Not Apply” 
to device in question (e.g., there is no need for 
Rewind Ratios or High Speeds Forward on disc 
recorders). Note that “Maximum Recording Time 
in Minutes” for disc devices can be doubled by using 
the opposite side although this requires turning the 
disc. Shorter recording units are available for all 
devices whose listed maximum recording time is more 
than 15 minutes. The frequency response for each 
device is based on advertising or manufacturer’s 
statement and in most cases is probably accurate 
at the upper extreme within 1000 cps. 


Received November 12, 1947 
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1949 DUES 

Bills for 1949 dues have been mailed to all members. 
They include dues for APA membership and the 
additional amount which is charged for membership 
in each division, over one, that a person belongs to. 
They do not include special assessments that some 
of the divisions are levying on their members; 
bills for such special assessments will be mailed 
separately, 

The bills are out earlier this year than they have 
been in recent years in order to give members more 
time to pay before December 31 and in order to give 
the APA office more time to record the payments and 
subscriptions for 1949. This is the schedule that 
will be followed: 

All members will receive January, 1949 issues of 
the American Psychologist, the Psychological Ab- 
stracts, and the Psychological Bulletin, whether they 
have paid for 1949 or not. Club subscriptions will, 
in contrast, be stopped with the last issue of the 


1948 journals. 

Members whose 1949 dues are paid before Decem- 
ber 31, 1948 will receive 1949 journals regularly as 
they are printed. 

Members who pay 1949 dues after January 1, 1949 
will begin receiving journals about a month after 
their dues are received and recorded. They will not 
be sent missing issues unless they include an addi- 
tional payment of $2.00 to cover the costs of having 


the printers make special shipments to them. 
PUBLICATION POLICIES AND PROBLEMS 


The whole family of APA journals has grown up 


more by accretion than by systematic planning. 


Two of them—the Psychological Abstracts and the 
American Psychologist—were actually started by the 


APA itself, ‘The rest had all been published for 


some years before becoming APA property. The 


APA 
Journal of Consulting Psychology came under APA 


i » АДААР г 
direction with the amalgamation of the AAAP and 
were gifts or purchases 


the APA. The other seven 
from former owners. 
With ten journals to es е 
sentatives this year decided that it is time for a 
alysis of the Association’s publications. 
has agreed to can- 


handle, the Council of Repre- 


systematic an 


The Committee on Publications 


vass the probable publication needs of the next few 


years and to recommend how the journals should be 
changed, if at all, to meet those needs better than 
they do now. * 

In the meantime, the Committee on Publications 
and the Council of Representatives have made sev- 
eral specific decisions concerning APA publication 
policies. Three APA divisions recommended to the 
Council that the annual size of the Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology be doubled in order to reduce the 
Council approved 


publication lag for this journal. 
this recommendation, but put a one-year time limit 
on it. For 1949, therefore, the Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology will contain twice its normal 
amount of material. 

Asecond decision made by the Council of Repre- 
sentatives was to free the members from the club-rate 
arrangements. For a number of years members 
have been able to subscribe at reduced rates to all 
or to selected groups of APA journals which they do 
not get automatically as part of their membership 
privileges. These club groups were made up to fit 
as closely as possible to the wishes of the majority of 
the members, but they did not fit the reading desires 
of every member. Beginning in 1949, Council de- 
cided, any member can subscribe to any journal he 
chooses. The rates will be $3.00 per journal. That 
amounts to about half the rates charged to non- 
members who subscribe to the journals. The one 
exception is the Journal of Experimental Psychology. 
Since it will be doubled in size during 1949, it will be 
$6.00 per year. Ап exception of a different kind is 
the American Journal of Psychology. It does not 
belong to the APA, but it is also available to APA 
members at $3.00 per year. Any member who 
wants to receive all eight journals can subscribe to 
the entire group for $20.00 a year. 

A third decision was on the question of prior publi- 
cation. Each editor is allowed to decide for himself 
whether or not authors can secure publication of their 
accepted articles ahead of their regular turn by paying 
the full printing costs. The following journals will 
follow this policy: Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Journal of Comparative and Physiological Psychology, 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, and the Psychological Bulletin. 
Articles will not be accepted for prior publication in 
the American Psychologist, Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, and Psychological Review. The 
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Psychological Abstracts and the Psychological Mono- 
graphs: General and "Applied are journals to which 
the question of prior publication does not apply. 

In the case of the American Psychologist the Pub- 
lications Committee made an exception to the gen- 
eral policy of leaving the question entirely to the 
editor's judgment. In this journal the Association's 
official papers and some other articles are printed in 
terms of their timeliness rather than in terms of 
when they reached the editorial office. When some 
papers are published ahead of their turn anyway, it 
did not seem wise to allow other papers to be pub- 
lished ahead of turn at the author's expense. The 
American Psychologist will therefore publish some 
articles ahead of their turn, but will do so in terms of 
the editor’s judgment and not because the author 
has paid to secure early publication. 

The Committee on Publications recommended to 
all APA editors that hereafter APA journals should 
print with each article the date on which it was re- 
ceived in satisfactory form by the editor. 

As the professional journal for psychologists, the 
American Psychologist publishes the programs, pro- 
ceedings, committee reports, and other official papers 
of the APA and other psychological associations. 
During 1948 these official papers have taken a total 
of 245 pages. Notes and News, Comment, Across 
the Secretary's Desk, and other material such as the 
monthly table of contents require about 145 pages 
during the year. Since the annual volume runs to 
about 570 pages, only 180 pages are left for the print- 
ing of contributed articles. In choosing articles for 
these 180 pages we must select from among the sub- 
mitted manuscripts those which seem to be of 
greatest general interest or importance. Since the 
American Psychologist represents the whole of psy- 
chology rather than a particular field, we select 
partly on the basis of an effort to represent diverse 
interests within the Association. 

The manuscripts accepted for publication are 
chosen from among many more articles than Space 
allows us to print. Since January 1, 1948 we have 
received 86 manuscripts. Thirty-one of these have 
been accepted. A good many of the 31 have been 
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shortened in order to allow more papers to be printed. 
Practically always, for example, an article which 
ends near the top of a page is shortened enough to 
make it end on the bottom of the preceding page. 
Frequently even greater cutting is done. Articles 
which in their original form would require six or seven 
pages are often shortened to print on four or five 
pages. A number of two-page articles are reduced 
from original three- or four-page length. Some are 
shortened even more; two of the letters which ap- 
peared recently in the Comment Section arrived in 
the editorial office as full-length articles. By these 
means we will publish during 1948 about 40 articles. 
Even so, it has been necessary in the first nine and 
one-half months of this year to return -H unaccepted 
manuscripts to their authors. 

After articles are accepted, the problem of schedul- 
ing their publication arises, 


They are scheduled on 
three bases. 


One is order of receipt. A second is 
that articles are occasionally published ahead of 
their turn if they appear to be particularly timely. 
For example, the article by Albert Ellis in this issue 
was received and accepted in September, 1948. It 
was published in this issue in order to have itappear 
with the other reports of the 1948 Annual Meeting. 

The third basis used in scheduling articles is their 
length. Because of the way 


in which printing 
presses work 


» it is less expensive to print two issues 
of 32 pages each than it is to print the same total 
number of pages in any other distribution, such as 
issues of 28 and 36 pages. When we make up each 
issue, we select those articles which, together with 
the other necessary materials such as the Notes and 
-Vews, will make up an issue that is economical to 
print. We may, for example, print a three-page 
article ahead of an older five-page one, because it fits 
the particular issue which is being made up. 

Following the recommendation of the Committee 
on Publications, we are starting with this issue to 
print the date of receipt of each regular article The 
articles will not, however, always appear in chrono- 
logical order, Timeliness and economy, as well as 
Priority, govern the makeup of each issue. 


Dar. WoLFLE 


А 
sychological Notes and News 
млр зр зр CY CO CCC ЭР СР CSC CCC Vo CCA CC Y CC Yo р арр CC Yo ox 
Leslie F. Malpass has been appointed psychologist cal officers leading to American Board certification 
at the Onondaga County Child Guidance Center, in various specialities. 
Syracuse. 
Mylen E. Fitzwater, formerly instructor at Ohio 
Herman Molish has taken leave of absence from Wesleyan, has been appointed assistant ргоѓеѕѕог ої 
his position as chief climcal psychologist, VÀ Mental psychology at Bowling Green State University. 
Hygiene Clinic, Baltimore, to work as a research 
psychologist with Samuel J. Beck at Michael Reese P. Evans Coleman, formerly with the New Jersey 
Rehabilitation Commission, is now on the faculty 
of the University of Bridgeport. 


Hospital in Chicago. 


Mary Adams of the State University of Iowa and 


Leo Eilbert of CCNY have been appointed interns Douglas W. Bray has joined the staff of the Study 
in clinical psychology at the Wichita Guidance of Education at Princeton and the department of 
Center for 1948-49. psychology as research associate. Franklin Р. 


Kilpatrick is research assistant on the staff of the 

Joseph Stubbins has accepted a position as in- Study of Education at Princeton. 
structor in the department of education and 
psychology at Long Island University Howard B. Lyman, formerly of the University of 
Minnesota, has accepted a position at East Texas 

Gertrude Hildreth has been appointed assistant State Teachers College as assistant director of per- 
professor of education at Brooklyn College. sonnel and guidance. 

Hans M. Kakies is special adviser to the VA 
Special Rehabilitation and Advisement Unit, 
Denver, and also in charge of the testing services for 
the regional office. 


Roscoe A. Dykman has been appointed instructor 
in psychology at the Illinois Institute of Technology. 


Raymond A. Kemper from Columbia University 
has a joint appointment in the Psychological Serv- | | | 
ices Center and the department of psychology at Joseph F. Snyder is now a lieutenant with the 
the University of Louisville. He will also develop Aviation Psychology Branch of the Bureau of Medi- 
ice for business and industry in the cine and Surgery, Navy Department, Washington. 
He was formerly with Burlington Mills Corporation, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 


a consulting serv 
community. 


inted associate 
Wesley S. Roeder has been appoin Е | 
4 at the University of Portland and also Kenneth G. Nelson, formerly clinical counselor in 


nd Counseling the General College of the University of Minnesota, 
is now assistant professor of education at Michigan 
State College. 


professor | 
director of the Northwest Guidance a 
Center at Portland. 


Alfred M. Goetschius, formerly of the University 
of Maine, has joined the staff of the psychology de- 


partment of Juniata College. 


The department of psychology at the University 
of Chicago has announced the following appoint- 
ments for 1948-49: James G. Miller, chairman, 
instructor at Helen L. Koch, professor and coordinator of 


Howard D. Hadley, formerly 


. Ce Ж небе va 
: ; ; te - 4 technical consultant the nursery school; Сагі R. Rogers, professor and 
Syracuse University, 15 now а techr 3 


with Daniel Starch and Staff. cutive secretary, Counseling Center, University 


of Chicago; David Shakow, professor on a part-time 
ssigned to basis, loaned from Illinois’ College of Medicine; 


as been а 

Lt. Col. Anthony C. Tucker has : 1515 : nong ! i 

Lett G d Hospital, San Francisco. He William Stephenson, visiting professor from the 
vetterman Genera spital, = 


wil luct a study of the selection of Army medi- University of Oxford; Thelma G. Thurstone, re- 
з conduct as \ H d 
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search associate; and L. L. Thurstone, Charles F. 
Grey Distinguished Service Professor. Associate 
professors are: Howard F. Hunt, formerly of Stan- 
ford University; Bruno Bettelheim, associate 
professor of educational psychology; Herbert A. 
Thelen, associate professor of educational psychol- 
ogy; and William D. Neff. Assistant professors 
are: Bernard G. Rosenthal, formerly of Princeton 
University; Thomas Gordon, formerly of the Insti- 
tute for Research, University of Pittsburgh (be- 
ginning with the winter quarter); Morris I. Stein, 
formerly of Harvard, research associate at the rank 
of assistant professor; William E. Henry, formerly 
of the Committee on Human Development, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and Garth J. Thomas. Instruc- 
tors are: Lorraine Bouthilet, executive secretary of 
the department and instructor on the staff, who also 
retains her former connection with 
search Associates 


Science Re- 
; Donald W. Fiske, formerly of the 
University of Michigan; Jacob L. Gewirtz, formerly 
of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station; Donald 
L. Grummon, also assistant counselor, Counseling 
Center, University of Chicago; Eckhard H. Hess, 
formerly of Johns Hopkins University; Julius 
Seeman, formerly of the Committee on Human 
Development, University of Chicago, and also as- 
sistant counselor, Counseling Center, University of 
Chicago; and Arthur Shedlin, also dean of students 
in University College, Lecturers, including summer 
appointments, are: Samuel J. Beck, Michael Reese 
Hospital, Chicago; Hedda Bolgar Bekker, VA Men- 
tal Hygiene Clinic, Chicago; Douglas D. Blocksma, 
administrative coordinator, Counseling Center, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Roy A. Brener, Hines VA Hos- 
pital; Roy A. Doty, George Fry and Associates; 
Paul H. Schiller, Yerkes Laboratories; and Joseph 


Wepman, Department of Otolaryngology, University 
of Chicago, 


Carl К. Rogers taught during the summer quarter 
in the Department of Social Relations at Harvard; 
Thelma and È Ñ. Thurstone spent last spring 
quarter at the University of Frankfurt; and Helen L. 
Koch will be at the University of Frankfurt during 
the fall and winter quarters. Forrest L. Kingsbury, 
professor emeritus of the University of Chicago, 
accepted a position as visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity of Redlands for the coming year. 


The University of Buffalo has added six members 
to the full-time staff of the department of psychology 
for the current academic year: Thomas W. Kennelly, 
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Jr. joined the staff on June 1 as associate professor 
and director of the Psychological Clinic. The fol- 
lowing assumed their duties in September: Marvin 
J. Feldman, formerly of the University of California, 
and Irwin N. Katz, from Stanford University, as 
assistant professors; Nathan Shenfeld, from the 
Lincoln State School and Colony, Walter Cohen, 
from the University of Michigan, and Sidney M. 
Jourard, from the Universitv of 
structors. 


Toronto, as in- 


B. Richard Bugelski was promoted to 
of associate professcr. 


the rank 
He continues as Director 
of the Psychological Laboratories. David Abel and 
Rudolf Mathias, formerly teaching fellows in the de- 
partment, have been appointed full-time instructors. 
Lloyd Schwartz and George Thompson have been 
appointed teaching fellows. Continuing on the in- 
structional staff are Edward S. Jones, Olive P. Lester, 
Anna G. Douglas, Dorothea D. Gray, Norma L. 
Stimson, Donald H. Bullock, Bernard Goldman, and 
Carleton F. Schofield, chairman of the department. 


Kennon F. McCormick of the University of 
Nebraska and John С. Townsend of the University of 
Pittsburgh have joined the faculty of West Virginia 
University as assistant professors of psychology. 
Quin F. Curtis has been promoted to professor and 


acting head of the department following the retire- 
ment of John E. Winter, 


Abraham Carp of St 
assistant professor of 
of Wisconsin. 


anford has been appointed 
psychology at the University 
David A. Grant and Ann Magaret 
have both been Promoted to the rank of professor of 
psychology at Wisconsin. 

William A, Hunt of Northwestern University has 
been granted $1 1,000 by the Office of Naval Research 
for its research project on abbreviated intelligence 
tests. In collaboration with Robert L. French of 
Northwestern, he will also initiate studies dealing 
with new tests for diagnostic purposes. 

Donald В. Lindsley, William A. Hunt, and T. W. 
Richards of Northwestern h 


ауе been appointed con- 
sultants to VA in the 


Chicago area, 


Albert E. Goss 


‚ Who received the PhD from the 
State University 


of Iowa in August, 
pointed instructor of psychology at the 
Massachusetts, 


has been ap- 
University of 
Other members of the department 
at Massachusetts are Barbara А. Phillips, instructor; 


Robert $. Feldman, assistant professor; Theodore К. 
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Vallance, assistant professor; and Claude C. Neet, 


professor and chairman. 


At its annual meeting in June the Southern Cali- 
fornia Psychological Association elected Theodore 
Perkins of Claremont College as president, and Gil- 
bert Brighouse of Occidental College as a member of 
the Board of Directors. Luton Ackerson, of Box 
1003, Beverly Hills, California, continues as secre- 


tary-treasurer. 


A clearing house for research in child life has been 
established in the Federal Children's Bureau as an 
aid to research workers in keeping up with studies in 
progress, It has been set up in response to numerous 
requests from research workers and professional or- 
ganizations, and will bridge the time-gap between 
completion and publication of work. А bulletin 
will be released in 1949. Inquiries should be 
directed to Dr. Clara E. Councell, Director, Clearing- 
house, Children's Bureau, Federal Security Agency, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


The University of Minnesota has this year estab- 
lished two new interdisciplinary programs in the 
social science field. The first is known as the Social 
Science Research Center, attached to the ( се of the 
Dean of the Graduate School. This organization, 
which includes representatives of fifteen depart- 
alling within a broad definition of 
: the 


ments or colleges f. 
the social sciences, has five preliminary tas 
of local social science research; the 
the improve- 


coordination 
development of new research areas; ' | 
ment of graduate instruction in the soc ul sciences; 
the expansion of research funds for social science 
activities; and the establishment of community rela- 
tions that will advance the social scientists" contribu- 
tions. The Executive Committee of the Center 
comprises: F. Stuart Chapin, chairman, department 
of sociology; Lloyd М. Short, political science; 
Walter W. "Cook, educational ps) chology; Gaylord 
Anderson, public health; and Lawrence D. Steefel, 


history. 

The second program is kno 
for Research in Social Relations. ES : 
ministratively within the College of Science, Litera- 
“Arts and has free research funds from 
both the Graduate School of the Univer: ty of 
the Carnegie Corporation. The 
aboratory team are working co- 
group dynamics 


known as the Laboratory 
It operates ad- 


ture and the 


Minnesota and 
members of the 1 


operatively on research projects tn 


and human relations. The Laboratory team mem- 
bers at the present time are as follows: E. D. 
Monachesi and Neal Gross, sociology; Herbert 
McClosky and Alfred de Grazia, political science; 
Kenneth E. Clark, Charles Bird, and Harrison 
Gough, psychology; Dale Harris and William 
Martin, Institute of Child Welfare. Charles Bird 
serves as chairman of the Laboratory team. 

John G. Darley serves as the secretary of these 
two programs. 


A radio program entitled **Psycholozically Speak- 
ing" began Tuesday, October 12, at 10 p.m. over the 
University of the Air on Station WEVD, New York. 
Molly Harrower, the first guest, discussed the Inter- 
national Congress on Mental Health. Following 
her were William Crissy on industrial psy 
and Е. К. Schwartz on psychic research. — Psycholo- 
gists interested in presenting their viev 
Mrs. Lee Steiner, 114 W. 61st St., New York 23, 
New York. 


chology 


hould write 


The Psychological Record, which suspended publi- 
cation in 1945 because of decreased psychological 
production, will soon resume publication with Volume 
6. J. R. Kantor, Indiana University, will remain 
as editor; N. H. Pronko, University of Wichita, is 
A new editorial board will 
soon be announced. The editors hope that the 
policy of immediate publication, which The Record 
will continue, will ameliorate the present printing 
lag. Correspondence should be addressed to Dr. 
N. H. Pronko, University of Wichita, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


now managing editor. 


The Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology 
set the deadline of February 15 for the membership 
applications to be acted on by the Membership Meet- 
ing in September of each business year. Members 
of the Clinical Division of the former AAAP, former 
full members of the old Clinical Section of the АРА, 
and former members of the Association of Con- 
sulting Psychologists obtain membership in the 
Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology on 
the basis of a “grandfather clause", after submitting 
their application blank. Some to whom this clause 
applies have apparently assumed that their member- 
ship is automatic. On the contrary, their member 
ship is automatic only affer they have submitted 
their application blank, thereby expressing their 
wish to make use of the rights the ‘grandfather 
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clause" gives them. Application blanks are avail- 
able from, and should be mailed to, Division of 
Clinical Abnormal Psychology, American 
Psychological Association, Dr. David Rapaport, 
Secretary, Austen Riggs Foundation, Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts. 


and 


The Division of Counseling and Guidance Psycholo- 
gists will issue three News Letters during 1948-49. 
Members of the Division who wish to submit news 
items should send them to Dr. Hugh M. Bell, De- 


partment of Psychology, Chico State College, Chico, 
California. 


Saul B. Sells, from the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, has joined the staff of the department of 
psychology, USAF School of Aviation Medicine at 
Randolph Field, Texas. 

The present military and civilian professional staff 
of the Department of Aviation Psychology, in addi- 
tion to Dr. Sells, includes Lt. Colonel Jack Buel, 
Captain Robert В. Payne, Captain Frank Killian, 
Dr. John М. Wellman, Mr. Bart В. Cobb, and S/Sgt. 
Gilbert C. Brown. 

Several Civil Service vacancies for Research Psy- 
chologists, P-2 to P-7, exist in the department. 
For further information write to: The Commandant, 
USAF School of Aviation Medicine, Randolph 
Field, Texas, ATTN: Chief, Department of Psy- 
chology. 


For National Research Council fellowships in the 
natural sciences, and joint fellowships in the natural 
and social sciences which are supported by a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation, applications must 
be filed before February 1, 1949. Fellows are re- 
quired to devote their entire time to advanced study 
and research for a period of two years; tenure begins 
on July 1, 1949. The PhD (or equivalent) and unu- 
sual talent for research and invest igation are expected. 
The annual stipends range from $2500 to $5000. 
Requests for application blanks and additional infor- 
mation should be addressed to the Natural Sciences 
Fellowship Board or to the SSRC-NRC Fellowship 
Board, National Research Council, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Avenue, Washington 235 ТА, С, 


lor Social Science Research Council training 
lellowships, applications are accepted at any time 
and considered at intervals of about three months. 
SSRC offers predoctoral and postdoctoral fellow- 
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ships to men and women who have demonstrated 
exceptional aptitude for research and who wish to 
obtain more advanced research training than that 
which is provided in the usual PhD program. 
Fellows will normally receive support for full-time 
work for about a year. The stipend is not fixed, 
but dependent on circumstances. Apply to Dr. 
Elbridge Sibley, Social Science Research Council, 
726 Jackson Place N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Circulars describing the SSRC's offerings of 
Grants-in-Aid of Research, Arca Research Training 
Fellowships, and Travel Grants for Research in 
World Areas can also be obtained from the above 
address. 


Positions in United States Public Health Service. 
A competitive examination for appointment in the 
Regular Corps of the United States Public Health 
Service in the grade of Assistant Scientist (Psycholo- 
gist) (equivalent to the Army grade of First 
Lieutenant) and Senior Assistant Scientist (Psy= 
chologist) (equivalent to the Army grade of Captain) 
will be held sometime in the future. This is a pre- 
liminary announcement to inform psychologists 
regarding the professional opportunities of the 
Public Health Service. 

The Regular Corps of the United States Public 
Health Service is a commissioned officer corps com- 
posed of members of the various medical and scientific 
professions. Officers are commissioned in various 
professional categories such as medical, dental, 
scientist, engineering, etc., according to their train- 
ing and experience. Psychologists are included in 
the Scientist category of the Service. A Regular 
Corps appointment provides an opportunity for a 
qualified psychologist to pursue his profession as a 
life career in the Service. Assignments are made 
with consideration of the officer’s preferences, abili- 
ties, and experience. The coming examinations will 
be primarily for clinical psychologists, broadly de- 
fined, and successful applicants will be assigned to 
Positions which will probably involve research, 
diagnosis, and therapy. 


Positions in clinics, hos- 
pitals, penal institutions, research programs or ad- 
ministrative work may be available. 

Entrance pay (exclusive of benetits) for the Assist- 
ant grade with dependents is $3811 per year and for 
the Senior Assistant grade with dependents is $4351 
peryear. Provisions are made for promotionsat reg- 


lar intervals up to and including the grade of Senior 
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Scientist (Army grade of Lieutenant Colonel) and 
for selection for promotion to the grade of Scientist 
Director (Army grade of Colonel) at S8551 per year. 
The usual military rules govern benefits, retirement, 
leave, etc. 

All applicants for the Assistant grade must have 
a PhD and seven years beyond high school of educa- 
tional or professional training or experience. Ex- 
aminations may be taken within nine months of 
meeting the requirements. Application forms and 
additional information may be obtained from Public 
Health Service Hospitals and Districts Offices or by 


writing to the Surgeon General, U.S. Public Health 
Service, Washington 25, D. C. 


A number of positions for civilian clinical psycholo- 
en made available in Army General 
Hospitals. ‘These positions are under Civil Service 
and are in grades from P-3 to P-5, depending upon 
the position. Applications are invited from quali- 
fied civilians and should be submitted to Lt. GoL 
Charles S. Gersoni, Chief, Clinical Psychology 
Branch, Neuropsychiatry Consultants Division, 
Office of The Surgeon General, Department of the 
2C474, The Pentagon, Washing- 


gists have be 


Army, Room 
tom. Dac, 


vise, the positions below are 


Unless stated other : А 
appointing officer. 


probably in the department of the 


is soon as possible, rank assistant di- 
and associate professor (if PhD), 
30-45 years, to counsel 


Counselor, 4 
rector of personnel 
man, PhD or within one year, 3 A 
students and veterans and teach. у Salary $4500. 
Apply to Dr. Lysle W. Croft, University Per- 
sonnel Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 


Kentucky. 


r for second semester, rank dependent on 
rience, man or woman, preferably 
{A or better, to teach experi- 
Salary dependent 


Teache 
education and expe 
single, no age limit, M 


mental and general psychology: 


on experience (81800 to $3300 for nine months). 


Apply to Dr. Kenneth H. 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 


Thompson, Acting Dean, 


k upto associate professor, 
hool of Medicine, man or 
gist at the 
ld Study 


Clinical psychologist, ran 

University of Louisville 5С Ый 

D ; chief psycholo: 
woman, PhD, to work as chief psy¢ 


Louisville Mental Hygiene Clinic and Chi 


School. Basic salary $6,000 with opportunities for 
teaching or consultation work. Apply to Dr. 
Spafford Ackerly, 610 S. Floyd, Louisville 2, 
Kentucky. ў 


Clinical psychologist, as soon аз possible, rank head 
of psychology department, man or woman, under 
40, MA or better, one year or more experience, to 
supervise psychological work in institution for de- 
linquent and dependent children. Salary $3600 and 
Apply to Supt. H. V. Bastin, Louis- 
County Children’s Home, 


maintenance. 
ville апа Jefferson 
Anchorage, Kentucky. 


Clinical psychologist, as soon as possible, rank 
open, man or woman, 25 to 35 years, PhD preferred, 
some experience, to counsel university and younger 
students. Salary $4500. Apply to Dr. Jess Spirer, 
Coordinator, University Guidance Center, Univer- 
sity of Miami, Miami, Florida. 


Clinical psychologists, as soon as possible, rank 
resident psychologist, men or women, no age limits, 
PhD preferred, at least one year of experience, to 
perform usual duties of clinical psychologists in a 
number of New Jersey institutions; opportunities for 
research. Salaries to be arranged. Apply to Dr. 
Lloyd N. Yepsen, Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Junior psychologist, as soon as possible, rank 
Psychologist 3-A in Ohio Division of Mental Hy- 
giene, man or woman, no age limits, MA, one year 
experience, for psychological testing in rural clinic. 
Salary $3550. Apply to Miss Sue Poch, Upper 
Miami Valley Guidance Center, Piqua, О 110. 


Teacher of industrial, about February 1949, rank 
open, man, under 40, at least MA plus PhD candi- 
dacy, experience in business and industry, oppor- 
tunity for consulting work probable. Salary $3500. 
Apply to Dr. Blake Crider, Department of Psy- 
chology, Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Clinical psychologist, аз soon as possible, rank as- 
sistant professor, man preferred, age not under 25, 
PhD, with a year’s experience in clinical practice, 
preferably more. Salary $4000 for ten months. 
Apply to Dr. Arthur G. Bills, Department of Psy- 
chology, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Convention (Calendar 
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AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


September 5-10, 1949; Denver, Colorado 
For information wrile to: 
Dr. Dael Wolfle, American Psychological Association 


1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, 
DOC: 


MIDWESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


April 20-30, 1949; Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
For information write to: 

Dr. Claude E. Buxton, Department of Psychology 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


EASTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
April 8-9, 1949; Springfield, Massachusetts 
For information write to: 
Dr. Harold Seashore, Psychological Corporation 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, New York 


WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
About June 20, 1949; Eugene, Oregon 
For information write lo: 
Dr. Lester F. Beck, Department of Psychology 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
December, 1949 
For further information write to: 
Dr. John M. Hutzel, A.A.A.S. 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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HOW TO ..; 


1. How to become a Fellow in a division: If you 
are an Associate in the APA, apply to the secretary 
of the division of your choice. Use addresses of 
secretaries found on inside front cover. Applica- 
tions for 1949 must be submitted by the first of July- 
You will be accepted or rejected in September, 1949. 
No one can attain the status of Fellow who has not 
been an Associate for at least one full year. You 
cannot become a Fellow-at-large. 

2. How to become a Fellow in a division: If you 
are already a Fellow in the APA, apply to the secre- 
tary of the division, stating that you are already a 
Fellow. Consult March and April 1948 American 
Psychologists for division requirements. 

3. How to become an Associate of a division: 
Apply to the secretary of the division. Consult 
March and April 1948 American Psychologist for 
requirements. You must be an Associate of the 
APA at the time of application. 

4. How to become an Associate of the APA: 
Apply for application forms to the APA office or to 
the chairmen of large departments. Two copies, 
each signed by an endorser, are required. Appli- 
cants without a PhD in psychology must submit 
transcripts of graduate work. Associates are ac- 
cepted or rejected in March of 1949, 
is the deadline for applications. 

5. How to become a Student Affiliate of the APA: 
Apply for application forms to the APA office, or to 
the chairmen of large departments. 

6. How to apply for certification by the American 
Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology: 
Write for the necessary forms to the secretary, Dr. 
John G. Darley, Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

7. How to secure missing issues of APA journals: 
Address the APA office. | 

8. How to obtain Placement System forms: 
Write to the APA office. APA membership is not 
required; however, employers list only psychological 
positions with the APA, so that placement of other 
than psychologists cannot be made. 


February 15 


Psychologists 
who are reaching a definite stage in their training, 
such as finishing a year's internship or completing the 
PhD, should register several months before the end 
of their training. 

9. How to submit papers for the APA program for 
1949: Consult the March, 1949 American Psycholo- 
gist. The deadline will be about April 15th. 


Industrial Psychology 
ITS SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS 
By MILTON L. BLUM 


Assistant Professor of Psychology, College of the City of Хе: York 


Announcing 
three 
new 


psychol: ogy 
textbooks 


This book provides a thorough and comprehensive treatment ot 
industrial psychology from the social point of view. Based upon the 
premise that industrial psychology provides an effective means of 


encouraging and promoting democracy in industry, it is primarily 
concerned with the problems of human relations in industry. Its 
aim is to increase elliciency by increasing man’s faction in his work 
A dynamic, constructive, and practical textbook for 


situation. 
college courses in industrial or business psychology, and an invaluable 


volume for the business executive. 


Readings in the Clinical 
Method in Psychology 


Edited by ROBERT I. WATSON 


Associate Professor of Medical Psychology 
Washington University School of Medicine 


Ready 


in December 


for 


second semester 


s the first volume concerned wholly with the methods of clinical 
y. Its importance derives principally from the fact that 
clinical psychology is essentially a method of approach concerned 
with the diagnosis and treatment of problem behavior. Here, care- 
fully organized to provide a systematic presentation, are some fifty 
E vant contributions of leaders in the use of the clinical method in 
and hospitals and in guidance and counseling. Empha 5 
placed upon treatment as much as upon diagnosis. In each division 
the editor has provided reviews of relevant literature not provided as 
readings. An invaluable text for clinical psychology courses and for 
supplementary use in abnormal psychology courses and courses in 
counseling and guidance. 


classes 


A pplied Psychology 


REVISED EDITION 
By RICHARD W. HUSBAND 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


ssoci y. - of Psychology. Towa State College , : " 

Е T Established 1817 

The first edition of this text, published in 1934, has been out of print 

for some time. The new edition is in every perl virtually а new dU ESSEGTd Stee 
of the great developments in this field in the past 


book, partly because е 
ars, and partly аза result of thi 
il relations in recent years. 
evised edition are Vocational Aptitudes 


author's extensive practical New York 16, N. Y. 
Among the new 


fifteen 
experience in industria 
at length in the r Apt : 
jloyment Procedures The Customer’s Side (of 


and Psychological Factors in Marriage. 


topics treated 
and Adjustment, Emp 
ing), 


sales and advert à 
Applied Psychology 15 practica 


text. 


a ee 


1, realistic, and thoroughly interesting 


Recent 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Fifth Edition 


ROBERT S. WOODWORTH, Columbia University 
DONALD G. MARQUIS, University of Michigan 


“This new edition is a decided improvement over the previous edition, which itself w 
I like particularly well the reorgan 
introductory text in the field.” 


Savery good book. 
mation of the material in the book. I consider this to be the best 


Miles A. Tinke r, University of Minnesota 


“The authors have a knack for presenting very complex matters in a clear fashion, i 
terminology possible. The reader never gets lost in the details 
in а general setting.” 


ing the simplest 
‚ because these are always first presented 


Clarence J, Leuba, Antioch College 


“This book is a decided improvement upon the old edition, and that is saying a lot, 
st are those on counseling and on psychoanalysis and running 
which one encounters throughout the book." 


The parts I like 
comments on new trends in psychology 


-Vincent V. Herr, Loyola University 


“The new text is a definite improvement over the 4th edition in more completeness in general, and in 


more adequate treatment of the areas of emotions and personality." 
Harold E. Paine, Western Reserve University 


"It contains much of the best in 
readable style is found here that 
judicious editing and revision.” 


the well-liked older Woodworth texts. The same clear and highly 
has characterized all of them... there is evidence throughout of 


Warner Brown, University of California, Berkeley 
‘For the beginning student of psychology, I prefe 
15 extremely clear; the illust rations are e 
sequence of presentation, and the 


r this text over any other in the field. The exposition 
a xeellent. I am particul rly fond of the selection of topies, the 
point of view which this text presents,” 


Richard L. Mansfield, Bates Colle ut 
1947, 677 pages, $3.25 


Standardized Examinations 
The authors have prepared new st 
Divided into two parts, Form А а 
been thoroughly tested by ela: 


andardized examination tests for use with Р, 
and Form B, each contains 145 multiple 
room us 


Тһе standardized tests prepared in 1947, 
at $.20, with Scoring Key. 


Workbook and Manual 
in Psychology 


G. MILTON SMITH, The cir 


This stimulat ing and original work 
worth and Marquis. 


sychology, Fifth Edition. 


| ; -choice questions which have 
Each part, $.20, with Scoring Key, 


consisting of 120 multiple-choice questions, are still available 


y College of New York 


book is designed to accompany Psychology, Fifth Edition, by Wood- 
Each chapter consists of objective exercises, questions based on the text, specialized problems, various 
types of self-tests, and material for clas: demonstration: Also included are questions on many instruc- 


tional motion pictures in psychology currently available, Real-life applications of the principles in 
the text are illustrated by over fifty drawings, cartoons, and photographs. 


\ Scoring Kev for Objective Exercises and Notes for Inst ructors are available, 
1947, 213 pages, 81.40 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


Publications 


Readings in Social Psychology 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF SOCIAL ISSUES 


This carefully edited and highly teachable collection of readings has been prepared by an editorial 
committee of The Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues under the joint chairmanship of 
Theodore M. Newcomb and Eugene L. Hartley. 


“Unquestionably the most useful book yet published for use in cou in Social Psychology. The 


editors are to be congratulated upon their judgment in selecting materials. 


Lyle H. Lanier, New York University 


“The selections are excellent . . . precisely the ones which the social psychologist uses most often in 


his lectures.” 59 
— E. T. Prothro, Louisiana State University 


“In many ways, Readings in Social Psychology is the most satisfactory textbook which has yet appeared 


in the field of Social Psychology." 


—Franklin Fearing, University of California. Los Angeles 
“The organization is sound, the selections cover a very wide range, and, in my opinion, the text fills 


very admirably a long felt need." : A s n 
—.4. A. Schneiders, University of Detroit 


1947, 672 pages 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


LEONARD W. DOOB, Yale University 


and, above all, critical and scientific instead of glib 
Doob is aware of all the theoretical issues and 


“t's a very good book mature, eomprehensive 
implified. Ishall certainly make use of 
s no other writer in the field has been 


und over 


problems James J. Gibson, Smith College 


“TL have read this book and found it full of excellent material for use with social psychology classes 
ome ee : propaganda.” $ е 
dealing with opinion and prol Ralph H. Turner, Oberlin College 


(tions are certain to stimulate and hold student interest. The carefully 
s one of the most readable introductions to the 


~The wealth of practical illus t 

; f analy Г propaganda affor 
constructed system of analysis of propaga Кре ке tatoo, ЧЁ A е 
competent application of scientific met hod in the social sciences that I know of | 

| м аррпе: Norton E. Long, Western Reserve University 


1948, 600 pages, $3.75 


The Psychology of Rumor 


GORDON W. ALLPORT, Harvard University 
LEO POSTMAN, Indiana University 


The material is not only interesting but 


e 


ry important problem. 


“This is a very valuable study of a very, robl . The material is not o 
Phis is д very v иц sequently should stimulate considerable subsequent research. 7 
RUM RUN NA —(. West Churchman, University of Pennsylvania 
i ` f this subject 1 have seen X | › | 
"It iac eni engin j Herbert S. Langfeld. Princeton University 


247 pages, $2.60 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


ea ee ee 
ИИИНИН 


257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


A New and Thorough Revision 


New case studies and the innovation of problems and projects 
with each chapter keep this popular text up to date and at the 
top of the field. 


Psychology of Adolescence 


by Luella Cole, Ph.D. 


The third edition of this balanced, comprehensive text is now ready for adoption. 
Consistently in demand for its fine case study material, PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLES- 
CENCE presents a competent treatment of the physical, emotional, social, moral, and 
intellectual growth of the adolescent. 


For psychology or teacher training courses, PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 
has much to offer. Its readable style, supporting case studies, and freedom from pe- 


dantry contribute to an intelligent and sympathetic approach to the subject. 


CONTENTS 
Adolescence as a Period of Human Growth. Bodily Growth. Health and Hygiene. 


Emotional Growth. Emotions and the School. Emotional Deviates. Social Growth. 


The Social Life of the School. The Adolescent and His Home. Delinquency. Moral 
Growth. Community Influence. Mental Growth. Intellectual-Cultural Intere 


The High School Curriculum. The 


Intellectual Deviates. Choice of a Vocation. 


End of Adolescence. Appendices. Index. 


Over 275 colleges and universities have adopted this text during the past 12 years. 
If you have not seen PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE, we invite you to w 


rite for a 
complimentary examination copy of the new edition. 


103 illustrations, 28 tables 650 pp., $4.00 
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Editor: Сокрох W. ALLPORT, Harvard University. 
Contains original contributions in the field of abnormal 
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JOURNAL OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


Editor: Doxnatp G. PATERSON, University of Minnesota. 
Contains material covering applications of Psychology to 
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Subscription: $6.00 (Foreign $6.50). Single copies, 

1.25 


JOURNAL OF COMPARATIVE 
AND PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Editor: Carvin Р. STONE, Stanford University, Con- 
tains original contributions in the field of comparative and 
physiological psychology; bi-monthly. 

Subscription: $7.00 (Foreign $7.50). Single Copies, 
$1.25. 


JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 


Editor: LAURANCE F. SHAFFER, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Contains articles in the field of clinical 
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bi-monthly 

Subscription: $5.00 (Foreign $5.50) 


Single copies, 
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Contains original contrib 
character; bi-monthly, 
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EE 
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articles and critical and ana- 
ical fields or subject matter; 


$7.00 (Foreign $7.25). Single copies, 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS: 
GENERAL AND APPLIED 

‚ Editor: HERBERT S, Сохклр, U. S. Office of Educa 
tion. Contains longer researches and laboratory studies 
which appear as units; published at irregular intervals at 
а cost to author of about $2.50 a page; author receives 150 
Copies gratis. 

Subscription: $6.00 per volume of about 500 pages 


(Foreign $6.30). Single copies, price varies according to 
size. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Editor: CARROLL С. Pratt, Princeton University. Con- 
tains original contributions of a theoretical nature; bi- 
monthly. 
gi dibecriptión: $5.50 (Foreign $5.75). Single copies, 


MILITARY UTILIZATION OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 
DURING WORLD WAR IT 


T. G ANDREWS? 


Research and Development Group, Logistics Division, 
General Staff, United States Army 


HE following information and conclusions 

were drawn from the analysis ot a question- 

naire mailed to all members of the American 
Psychological Association. This questionnaire ac- 
companied the one for the biographical entries of the 
1948 Directory of APA members and included ques- 
tions concerning the wartime services and activities 
of the members. A total of 1561 questionnaires was 
abstracted from all those received by the central 
office of the АРА. This represents about 30% of the 
total membership of the APA, and we estimate that 
our sample contained between 80 and 90% of the 
appropriate population: psychologists who had been 
in military service or who had worked as civilians 
for some: БАЙ of the Military Establishment, 
either in government research, government-spon- 
sored research, or government work other than re- 
search. These questionnaires were submitted to the 
Research and Development Group, Logistics Divi- 
sion, of the Army General Staff for analysis in the 
Scientific Manpower Section. The information tab- 
ulated included: (a) highest academic degree at- 
tained, (b) year of highest degree, (c) pre-war work 
status, (d) post-war work status, (e) principal civil- 
ian work during the time of war, (f) method of entry 
into military service, (g) branch of the military ser- 
| (h) type of membership in the APA, 


vice entered, mls 
and (i) degree of utilization of professional тш 
during military service. The “degree of utilization 

was evaluated: in terms of responses to the following 
numbered scale, and each person responding was 


asked to check the sentence which seemed best to 
describe his utilization. 


!The authors wish to express their gratituce to Dr. D. M 
Delo, Chief of the Scientific Manpower Section, for his stimula 
tion and cooperation in making this study о The 
interpretations and recommendations presented here do not 
necessarily reflect any official opinions ot the National Mili 


tary Establishment. 


? On leave of absence from the University oi Chicago. 


AND MITCHELL DREESE 


George Washington Universily 


1. Full utilization in primary field and at proper 


level of competence while in military service. 

2. Utilization in primary field for at least half of 
the time spent in military service. 

3. Utilization in a collateral field of scientific train- 
ing or experience throughout most of military service. 

4+. Ut 
during a relatively short portion of military service. 


zation in either primary or collateral fields 


5. Utilization in neither primary nor collatera 


fields at any time during military service. 

In addition to the information obtained from re- 
sponses to the types of items described above, each 
person who served in the military was also requeste 
zation of 


to present suggestions for the better utili 
psychologists in time of national emergency. 

The data from the 1561 questionnaires were tabu- 
lated and analyzed by means of IBM equipment, anc 
cross-percentages were computed between all the fac- 
tors described above? The analyses of the resulting 


contingency tables were based on the following gen- 
To what extent was use made of the 
hologists in 


eral questions. 


professional training and skills of ps 
military service during World War II? What fac- 
tors were related to the utilization of psychologists? 
professional skills? In what capacities did civilian 
psychologists serve in government activities or gov- 
ernment-sponsored work during the war, and what 
lactors were related to their use in their capacities? 
What factors were related to the entrance into each 
of the several branches of military service? What 
is the present work status of the psychologists sam- 


pled, and what factors appear to be related to any 
trends in occupational shifts? What recommenda- 
tions should be made for better organization and 
utilization of professional psychologists in the ad- 
vent of another national military emergency ? 


"These questions were the major ones studied in the 


present analy 


* We are indebted to Mr. Eugene Zander and to Dr. Paul 
D. Gard for the tabulations and calculations involved. in 


obtaining the data for this study 
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FACTORS RELATED TO THE UTILIZATION OF 
PSYCHOLOGISTS IN THE ARMED FORCES 


The contingency tables on which this analysis was 
based follow the form of Table 1. The percentage 
entry, in italics, represents percentage of row total. 
A study of the last row of Table 1 indicates that 46% 
of the 1168* psychologists in military service judged 
that they were fully utilized in their primary field of 
specialization and at the proper level of their com- 
petence. When utilization categories 1 and 2 are 
combined, we find that 72% of the psychologists felt 
that their professional training апа skills were 
utilized for at least half of the time they were in 
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Branches of Military Service. Of the total number 
of psychologists in Military Service (this sample), 
93% were in either the Army, Navy, or Air Force. 
No important differences were found between these 
three major services in terms of the proportion of 
each who felt their services were satisfactorily used. 
However, of the 292 psychologists in the Navy, 9% 
Judged that they had not been utilized in their pri- 
mary or collateral fields of training to any extent. 
This percentage is relatively higher than those for 
the Army or Air Force. 

Pre-War Fields of Work. 


The work of the psy- 
chologists in our sample, prior 


to the war, was classi- 


TABLE 1 


Degree to which psychological training was utilis 


ed by the several branches of the military forces, as reported by 1168 members 


of the APA 


DEGREE OF UTILIZATION DURING MILITARY SERVICE 


- 1 (Most) 2 
BRANCH_OF MILITARY SERVICE 


N Percent 


Army 3 217 | 45.0 | 151 | 31.3 
Air Force... 135 42.6 | 93 | 20.3 
Navy 139 | 47.6 | 58 | 19.9 
Marines.. 3 | 25.0 ] dicas 
Coast Guard 2133.31 0 
Merchant Marines xi 6 06.7 2 | 22.2 
WAC in 6| 54.5 1 ST 
WAVE. s 14 | 53.9 3 | 11.5 
SPAR 0 0 
U. S. Public Health Service 10 | 53.4 b» tá 8.3 
Тош! 532 45.7 | 310 | 26.5 


military service. The data from the study by Britt 
and Morgan agree with this conclusion (Amer. Р. 
chologist, 1946, 1, 423-437). 

When comparisons are made with the results on 
other groups of scientific personnel in military ser- 
vice, it is found that psychologists fared better than 
most. Table 2 shows that the percentage of psy- 
chologists falling in utilization categories 4 and 5 was 
smaller than for any of the other science groups com- 
pared here. 


Sy- 


‘The 1168 total does not, 


of course, represent the total 
number of psychologists who 


served in the Armed Forces, 
although it appears to be a satisfactory sample of that popul 


а- 
tion. Actually, 1170 appeared in the sample 


‚ although 2 
were not represented in several tables due either to omitted 
responses on certain inventory items or to omissions in the 
IBM processing. 


N Percent 


3 4 


5 (Least) 


N [Percent] N (Percent N 


55 | 11.4] 42| 8.8 | 17 
45 | H.2 | 34] 10.7 | 10 
48 | 16.4 | 20 6.9 | 27 | 
5 41.7] 0 | 3| 
2133.3) 1| 167| 1| 
0 0 Т 
Ba Lesa a} ЕДШ 
5) 19.2) 314.5) 4 
0 Бе" | 
БЫ sg 0 
163 | 13.0 | 102 $.7| 61 | 5.2] 1168 100.0 


fied as: academic, clinical, industrial, government, 
student, unemployed or retired. It was found that 
89% of the psychologists in military service were in 
academic or government positions or were graduate 
students before entering the Armed Foices. Rela- 
tively few came from clinical or industrial work, Tt 
is to be presumed, however, that many of those in 
academic work were teaching in the fields of clinical 
or industrial psychology. 


Those who came into ser- 
vice from the 


academic field were utilized at their 
highest level of competence more frequently than 
were government workers or students, 
had worked 
have been m 


Those who 
aS clinical psychologists appeared to 
ore satisfactorily used than any other 
single group, and relatively fewer of them were used 
in totally non-psychological work. The graduate 
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students were of troop age and consequently were 
placed in combat units more frequently, thus lower- 
ing their utilization in professional pursuits. 
Although there were only 36 industrial psychologists 
in this sample, their utilization at highest competence 
was less frequent than for any other experienced 
group and was on the same level as graduate stu- 
dents. This observation is tempered by the fact 
that more industrial psychologists were utilized at 
top competence for at least half the time of their 


military service. 


TABLE 2 


Com parison of different scientific groups in terms of utilization 


DEGREE OF UTILIZATION DURING MILITARY 


SERVICE 
1 3 
(мок) | ? * 
N е 
Рег Рег Рег Рег Рег 
| Cent | Cent | Cent | Cent Cent 
Geologists. S sk 695 5.0 | 21. 
Physicists...........| 606) 53.3 3 
Chemists 4043| 24.0 | 12. 
45.7 | 26 


Psychologists 1168. 


Level of Academic Training. The relations be- 
tween highest academic degree attained and degree 
of professional utilization in military service were 
analyzed in similar fashion to the data in Table 1. 
In our sample there were 47% with the PhD, 47% 
with the MA, and 6% with the AB. Thus, those 
holding a postgraduate degree constituted 94% of 
the psychologists in service. Of those most effec- 
tively utilized (category 1), 52% held PhD’s and 
44% held MA’s. Conversely, of those whose train- 
ing was most ineflectively utilized (category 5), 33% 
held PhD’s and 59% MA’s. These data indicate 
the relatively higher average utilization of those psy- 
chologists with the more advanced training. b et, of 
those holding only the AB, as many as 10% were 
utilized at what they considered a satisfactory level 
for at least one-half their time in service. 

When the data were analyzed to determine the 
academic degree attainment and 


relations between 
entered, it was found that the 


the branch of service | | 
Navy received considerably more psychologists with 
PhD’s than did the other services in terms of the 
total number of psychologists in each of the services. 
The Navy received fewer psychologists holding only 
the AB than did the other two major services. 
These data corroborate the results presented by Britt 
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and Morgan. This loading of PhD’s in the Navy 
appears to bear no relationship to the relative effec- 
tiveness of total utilization within that service (as 
shown in Table 1), although one might expect such 
a relationship on the basis of the higher educational 
level. 

In regard to utilization of PhD psychologists, it is 
of interest that 59% of them entered service from 
academic work. It was previously indicated that 
the academicians were in general well utilized. 
These interrelationships cannot be interpreted 
causally. 

Closely related to academic background and 
highest degree held is the factor of Associate or Fel- 
low status in the APA. Of the 147 Fellows in Mili- 
tary Service, 64% were utilized at highest levels, and 
of the 1021 Associates, 43% were utilized at highest 
levels of proficiency. Of those psychologists used to 
minimal extent professionally, 97% were Associate 
members and only 3% were Fellows of the APA. 

Method of Entry Into Armed Services. It was 
found that those psychologists best utilized at their 
judged level of professional competence came into 
Military Service through direct commission rela- 
tively more often (49%) than by voluntary enlist- 
ment (15%), from the Reserve (8%), or by the draft 
(28%). The Reserves and direct commissions fared 
best. Even among those drafted or voluntarily en- 
listing, there was an appreciable tendency for their 
training and experience in psychology to be put to 
relatively good use. Of the Reserves 57%, and of 
those directly commissioned 31%, held the PhD, 
which in itself shows the interrelations between train- 
ing, effective utilization, and method of entry into 
service. It should be noted that 18% of the PhD’s 
in this sample were drafted into the military services. 

Those directly commissioned came more often 
from the academic profession and those drafted or 
voluntarily enlisting tended in the main to have been 
students immediately prior to induction. Fellows of 
the APA tended to enter the services by way of di- 
rect commission (73%) or reserve status (13.5%), 
while the Associates entered more frequently through 


the draft. 


FACTORS RELATED TO THE WARTIME ACTIVITIES OF 
PSYCHOLOGISTS WORKING FOR 
MILITARY SERVICES ( 


CIVILIAN 


In addition to the psychologists in the military 
services, 518 members of the APA worked for the 
Military Establishment in civilian capacities. It 
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was found that 44% of this group were doing govern- 
ment research, 39% worked in non-research capaci- 
ties (presumably in personnel or administration), and 
17% were performing government-sponsored re- 
search. These civilian psychologists before the war 
were mainly engaged in the academic profession 
(52%) or as graduate students (27%). 

Of the relatively small number of clinical psycholo- 
gists who worked for the military in civilian capacity 
dosis the war (28), the majority were not engaged 
in research (71%). Further analysis of the data re- 
vealed that 71% of the civilian psychologists held 
the PhD and 24% the MA: 74% of the Fellows of 
the APA included in our study were engaged in gov- 
ernment or government-sponsored research as com- 
pared with 5497 of the Associates. 


FACTORS RE 


TED TO BRANCH OF MILITARY SERVICE 
‘TERED BY PSYCHOLOGISTS 


A proportionately larger number of psychologists 
entered the Navy from the academic profession: 44%, 
as compared with 34% for Army and 32% for Air 
Force. Also, as pointed out before and related to 
this proportion, the Navy received proportionately 
more PhD’s in psychology. The Air Force received 
proportionately more graduate students: 52% com- 
pared to 40% ior Army and only 32% for Navy. 
Only 7% of the psychologists entering military sery- 
ice went into branches other than Army, 


Navy or 
Air Force; these other services include Marines 
(13), Coast Guard (6), Merchant Marine (9), WAC 
(11), WAVE (26), SPAR (1), and U. S. 
Health (12). 

Although there were 1.4 times as many WAC's in 
Service as there were WAVES, our data show that 
“more than twice as many women psychologists went 
into the WAVES, 


The composition of the 


Public 


major services in terms of 
type of APA memberships indicates th 


at, proportion- 
ately to the 


number of psychologists in с; 
there were more than twice 
Navy as in the Army. 


ach service, 
as many Fellows in the 
Concerning the relationships 
between methods of entry and branch of service, a 
disproportionate number entered the N 


avy by means 
of direct commission: 


a disproportionate number en- 


tered Air Force by voluntary enlistment; and a dis- 
proportionate number entered the Army by way of 


the draft. 


PSYCHOLOGIST 


YORK 
FACTORS RELATED WOR 


STATUS OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


TO THE PROFESSIONAL 


A comparison was made between the pre-war and 
post-war work status of the psychologists in our total 
sample shows that three times as many of this group 
are now engaged in clinical work as was the case prior 
to the war. The proportion of this group recently 
employed in industry | as more than doubled since 
the pre-war period. There has been only a slight 
increase in the proportion of this group going Into 
academic work, and there has been a slight decline 
in the proportion employed by the government. 
Most of the supply for these increases has been from 
the group previously working as graduate students. 
The students have not, however, entered the major 
fields in proportion to their pre-war size; the degree 
to which these shifts in work are attributable to iva 
work and experiences and the extent to which they 
reflect present employment opportunities cannot be 
judged. 

More detailed analyses of the present work status 
of these psychologists were made in terms of highest 
academic degrees attained and type of APA mem- 
bership. It is obvious that there would be a strong 
contingency between academic work and the holding 
of the PhD. It was further found that among clin- 
ical psychologi 


s, the PhD is more commonly held 
by those in private practice and those working 1n 
private clini 
State, munic 


z val in 
5 or guidance centers than for those i 


за], or federal institutions or working ат 
school psychologists. ‘These latter most commonly 
hold the MA as the highest degree earned. The psy- 
chologists in industry more often hold the PhD than 
a lower degree. 


LE ini SVC is 5 
Those non-clinical psychologist 
working in the 


government more commonly hold me 
PhD if engaged in research but not if engaged w 
personnel or administrative capacities. At the time 
our sample was obtained, almost 75% of the Fellows 
of the APA were in academic work, as compared 
with 40% of the Associates. 


OPINIONS OF PSYCHOLOGISTS IN SERVICE 


In addition to the items tabulated above, | 
questionnaire included a blank space within sae 
those sampled were asked to state their recommend 
ations for better organization and utilization арат 
chologists during any future national hana 
emergency. These qualitative responses were ana- 
total 407 E 
mendations, 


lyzed; a of had made cogent 
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The largest number of those making recommend- 
ations suggested that psychologists within the Armed 
Forces should be assigned to units and to jobs in ac- 
cordance with their levels of training and particular 
fields of specialization. Also a considerable number 
suggested that a separate corps or unit (such as the 
Medical Corps) should be established for psy- 
chological services. The military problems raised by 
this recommendation are not easily solved, however. 
A further recommendation frequently made was to 
the effect that the military should be made more 
aware of the nature of psychologists’ work and their 
skills. 
in the proper assignment of psychologists to their 
duties and would also help considerably in the more 
effective planning of needs and uses of psychologists 


This latter suggestion would, of course, help 


in scientific manpower mobilization. 


SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The data for this survey were gathered from 1561 
psychologists who were in military service or govern- 
ment work connected with the military during World 
War II. 

General Results of the Survey. 
of the members of the APA were in military service 
and in general they felt their professional training 
and skills to have been well used; they were more 
favored in this regard than most other groups of 
scientists. It is to be recalled that they had 
an active office in Washington, D. C. for recommend- 


A large proportion 


ing personnel action, and also that there were several 
relevant communications made available to psychol- 
ogists through notes and by articles in the Psycho- 
logical Bulletin. These organized systems were de- 
signed to serve both the psychologists themselves 
and the armed forces who knew of their needs in 
specialized personnel. The psychologists in our 
sample of those in service came mainly from aca- 
demic and government work as graduate students. 
Those from academic work more frequently held 
issioned 


doctor's degrees; were more frequently comm 
directly; and were better utilized. Those relatively 
few who had been working as clinical psychologists 
were | often used in non-psychological work dur- 
ing their period of service than the other professional 


(non-academic) or student groups. 

In general, there was a strong tendency for those 
with more advanced training to be used at the 
highest levels of technical effectiveness. There is, of 
course, a confounding of age with the factor of ad- 
vanced training, those of less training being more 


often of troop age and being used for non-technical 
manpower. 

Those commissioned directly into the services were 
well utilized professionally as were those who came 
into service as reserve officers. These psychologists 
had attained higher levels of training. A relatively 
small but nevertheless appreciable number of PhD’s 
were drafted (97). 

There were at least 518 psychologists who worked 
at least parttime for the government as civilians con- 
nected with military activities during the period of 
the war. Only 49 of these were working in govern- 
ment service before the war. 

The composition of the three major military serv- 
ices was not proportional to total supply in terms of 
the number for each service entering with different 
backgrounds of training. The Navy received more 
psychologists holding the PhD. Disproportionate 
numbers entered the Navy by direct commission, the 
Air Force by voluntary enlistment, and the Army 
by way of the draft. 

Analysis of the past and present work status of 


the sample of psychologists indicated that large shifts 


in work status have been characteristic of the pro- 
fession since before the war. Those who were grad- 
uate students prior to entry into service have not 


drifted to the several branches of the profession in 
Clinical 
and industrial work have shown the greatest in- 
creases, based on estimates from our sample of 1560. 
Although the survey indicates 


the same proportions as before the war. 


Recommendations. 
that psychologists were on the whole effectively uti- 
lized during the war, there are nevertheless several 
suggestions which can be made for even more effec- 
tive utilization in the event of another national mili- 
tary emergency. 

The 


previously effective utilization of 


chologists indicates that possibly an even greater 


number could be used in their technical capacities 
by the armed forces. There is a need for timely 
data accruing from continuous studies of supply and 
demand in relation to the overall plans of the Na- 
tional Military Establishment. Such studies should 
continue within the services and also by liaison with 
the central office of the APA. A committee of ci- 
vilian psychologists has been organized for purposes 
of liaison between the APA and the General Staff 
of the Department of the Army. 

In organized planning for mobilization, account 
should be taken of the relative lack of information 
on the part of the military about the services which 
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psychologists are equipped to give. This lack of in- 
formation was decreased considerably during the last 
war, but.there is still much to be done in this di- 
rection. The several school systems within the mili- 
tary organizations are giving information about these 
services, but such information has not as yet suffi- 
ciently wide audience of military officers to make 
them fully able to employ and classify psychologists. 
Work simplification procedures should be carried 
out for every major psychological job in military 
work. The level of competence and area of speciali- 
zation for each such job should be determined. Such 
job analyses would serve to minimize the use of 
highly trained and competent psychologists in the 
rather more routine types of military assignments 
and would aid a large number of psychologists more 
effectively to make their contributions to a war 
effort. 
The widespread view among psychologists that a. 
Separate corps or unit be established for them, such 
as the Medical Corps, should be carefully evaluated. 
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It is recommended that a study be made to deter- 
mine the type of organization to which psychologists 
might be assigned for maximal effectiveness and uti- 
lization of their skills. 

Since so few women (20) were used as military psy- 
chologists in relation to the number in the APA 
(about 1750), it would seem desirable to make the 
federal and military organizations more aware of the 
ways in which the skills of women psychologists may 
be utilized. 

In addition to the above recommendations that 
spring from analyses of military utilization of psy- 
chological personnel, it would appear desirable for 
more civilian psychologists to devote portions of their 
research time to problems of military worth. No 
encroachment on academic and research freedom is 
implied by this recommendation, but it is considered 
useful to continue pointing out the interest in and 
desirability of research in military psychology. 
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PERSONNEL METHODS IN BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


ROGER M. BELLOWS 


Wayne University 


USINESS management has increasingly 
sought aid from schools of business and from 
departments of psychology. This condition 
is reflected in requests by business for graduate stu- 
dents trained by internships in personnel methods 
as well as for special programs and institutes for 
business executives. Wayne University has de- 
veloped during the past two years a unique depart- 
ment within its School of Business Administration— 
a department of personnel methods'—to comply 
with these requests. 

The department hopes to contribute to establish- 
ing the field of personnel management as а technol- 
ogy and a profession. At this time the fiel 15 only 
dimly defined and it is not well recognized. Psy- 
chology, as well as law, engineering, sociology, 
| ‚ accounting, and other areas, has much to 
Personnel 


economic 
contribute to personnel. management. 


management is considered. the technology. of. the 
maximum utilization of available manpower accom- 
panied by maximum worker satisfaction. 

‘The department of personnel methods has been 
organized and staffed to render service to industrial 
personnel management. A primary goal is to serve 
through training industrial personnel staffs. This is 
accomplished in several ways: 

First, internship training in problems such as in- 
g, selection, placement, turnover, job and 


terviewin b an 
and employee counseling is 


employee evaluation, 
died graduate students employed 


provided for qui e s 
within industrial or business estab- 


part- or full-time 
lishments.? 


! The staff of the department of personnel methods includes: 


Francis G. Armstrong (law, part time); M. F 
Evans (industrial psychology); 
part time); Claude 
); Don H. Palmer 


step (business 


administration); Chester E. 
E. B. Greene, (industrial psychology, 
Nemzek (educational psychology, part time L А 
(industrial education); Edward Т. Raney (industrial psy- 
chology); John H. Rapparlie (industrial tolo 
time); John R. Richards (economic Charles E. Scholl, Jr: 
F. Wilson (industrial psy- 
ogy, part time). 


psychology, part 


(personnel management); Ronald 
chology); Greydon Worbois (industrial psychok 
? Industrial and business firms whose personnel department 


Second, institutes are offered on such problems as 
job analysis, job evaluation, selection, supervisory 
training, employee evaluation, and morale problems. 
These accommodate personnel directors and their 
assistants with short programs that are specially de- 
veloped upon request. 

Third, cooperative programs of training are being 
conducted. The department provides training, ap- 
proves qualified instructors, and assis 
development in personnel management phases of 
production management training programs. А 
training program at the Ford Motor Company is 
arranged by contract with Wayne University. 

Fourth, the department publishes summaries of 


ts in program 


studies in personnel methods. In cooperation with 
the Michigan Industrial Training Council, an ab- 
stract publication, Znudustrial Training Abstracts, 
was developed. Issued quarterly, it is now in its 
second year. A variety of selected personnel and 
business journals, government publications, books, 
and а few papers from unpublished sources are ab- 
stracted in non-technical language. A portion of its 


coverage overlaps with that of Psychological Ab- 


гас! 

Fifth, another service offered is the survey and 
summary report of personnel practices utilized by 
Two such surveys have been 


various companies. 
completed. One was des 
status of management policies, research and control 
pertaining to the several personnel activities in de- 
Another was a 


igned to determine current 


partment stores across the country. 
minor study on the use of visual aids in sales em- 
ployee training in the Detroit area. 

Sixth, as a part of its service the department offers 
formal courses of instruction, student guidance in 


employees are graduate students in the department of per- 
sonnel methods include the Ford Motor Company, several 
divisions of the General Motors Corporation, Parke- Dav 
Company, Packard Motor Car Company, Nash-Kelvinator 


and 


Company, The J. L. Hudson Company, The Michigan Bell 
Telephone Company, The Detroit Edison Company. Some 
70 graduate students are now enrolled. 
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minor research, and seminars. The number of 
separate courses listed and offered by the department 
has increased from four in 1945 (at that time offered 
in a business administration department) to the 
courses to be offered in the fall semester of 1948 
which are listed below: 


Business Occupations Advanced Course in Person- 


Personnel Management I 
Personnel Management II 


nel Training 
Survey of Occupations 
Current 


Supervisor-Employee Rela- 
tions 

Selection Techniques 

Interviewing Techniques 

Job Analy 

Job Evaluation 

Merit Rating 

Safety Administration 

Employment Stabilization 
Plans 

Survey of 
Practices 


Research Publica- 
tions 

Employee Communications 

Employee Counseling 

"Wage Administration 

Time and Motion Study 


Minor Problems in Personnel 
Research 

Personnel Management. and 
the Labor Contract 

Legal Aspects of Labor Rela 


Retail Personnel 


tions 
Attitude and Opinion Sam- Research in Personnel. Man- 
pling in Business and In- agement 
dustry Experimental Design for 
Personnel Research Seminar Statistical Analysis 


Employee Motives and In- 


Recruitment and Labor 


centives Market Analysis 
Reports and Theses in Techniques of Personnel Pro- 
Personnel Methods gram Evaluation 


Personnel Managerial 
ords and Controls 


Personnel Training 


Rec- Criteria of Employee 
Supervisor Efficiency 


Thesis Direction 


and 


Some advisory service is being rendered the Uni- 
versity on student affairs, student counseling and 
placement, and job evaluation of university jobs. 

The department has served the Universit 
operating with the College and Professional Festing 
Programs of the American Institute of Accountants. 
Validity and norm data have been obtained on stu- 
dents majoring in the School of Busines 


by co- 


Administra- 
tion’s department of accounting with a view to es- 
tablishing more effective counseling and selection 
tools for screening prospective students in this field. 
Information has been gathered and analyzed from 
two of the larger public accounting firms їп Detroit. 

Several general areas of problems encountered in 
industrial Detroit will require research of compre- 
hensive scope, if the personnel methods area is to 
achieve full status as a scientific technology. 
of these are: 


Some 


Job Fraluation. Reliability of data, overlap of 
so-called factors, weighting of factors, and validity 
considerations are of significance. In practice, job 
evaluation is conducted without regard to controls 


that psychologists have used routinely in the meas- 


urement of individual differences. Criteria for 
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Most 
realistically, the going community pay rate for the 
jobs being evaluated is probably the best criterion 
available. 


evaluating factor ratings are hard to find. 


Factor analysis techniques might be 
applied more frequently to job evaluation data with 
profit. 

Criteria of vocational success. Obtaining basic 
criteria of success, especially in the area of executive 
employee audits and analysis, remains one of the 
most difficult and at the same time fundamental 
problems. Merit ratings, when used for criteria, are 
often not checked for reliability, yet other variables 
are appraised against them by correlation methods. 
Greater emphasis upon analysis and developments 
of criteria is indicated. 

Evaluating training. The development and evalu- 
ation of tools for appraising training programs in 
business and industry is a timely and realistic prob- 
lem. Application to industrial training of the sev- 
eral workable rules of learning and of techniques for 
measuring transfer developed by the educationa 
psychologist would likely be profitable if done on 
an evaluative, experimental basis. 

Personnel cost accounting, To be meaningful in 
business and industry, new methods in personne 
Management must show, in dollars and cents, an 
increase in profits to the firm. 
perimental design it is rarely 
costs in this way. 


Under present ex- 
possible to analyze 
The need for new statistica 
methods and for collaboration with cost control and 
analysis specialists is evident. 

Biomechanics. 


Arrangement of the work situa- 
tion by psychological Job analysis, to attain maxi- 
mum output with least effort, is a goal for which 
specialists from many fields, and with as many dif- 
ferent approaches, are striving. This is an area in 
which psychologists may render real service by co- 
operative effort and planning. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Several. personnel. methods problems present a 
challenge not only to the industrial psychologist but 
to professionals in the field of economics, law, and 
sociology. Solution to many of these problems Нез 
in well-coordinated action that cuts across conven- 
tional “feld” boundary lines. 

Personnel methods may contribute approaches to 
sound personnel procedures through training indus- 
trial staffs in research techniques, with appropriate 
checks on the goodness of the tools used. 
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WOMEN IN AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGY: 


PUBLICATIONS 


FANNIE ARMITT HANDRICK 


Harvard University 


RYAN and Boring in their study of women in 
gested that 


ts probably do four- 


American psychology have sug 


the male psycholog 
Mths of the research and writing in American 


psychology. If there are twice as many men as 
women in the profession and a man averages twice as 
much research as a woman, then the men would do 
four-fifths of the research and writing (3, p. 17). 
The present study! undertakes to check that hy- 
Bryan and Boring used American PhD'son 


»othes 
whom the degree was conferred in 1921-1940. The 
esent study considers the publications of all 


American psychologists whose work is cited in 
Psychological Abstracts for 1939 (Vol. 13). That 
year was chosen as the most recent “normal” year 
before World War I changed professional habits. 
The 1939 Yearbooks of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association and the American Association for 
Applied Psychology were used to identify American 
authors. Any author who was a member of one or 
both of these societies at that time was assumed to 
be American for the purposes of this investigation. 
To be counted, the original publication had to be 
long. Anything labelled 
The accepted publica- 


more than two pages 

“abstract” was omitted. 
tions were classified according to type: 
ind also according to the fourteen 


hological 


eg. book, 


comment, ete c 
appearing then on the cover of P. 
x of each author was determined 


divisions 
Jbsiracis. ‘The se 
either from his give 
with the individual himself. 
author was given credit. for a 
the size of the fraction being 


n name or by correspondence 
In the case of joint 


publications, each 
ation 
number of authors. 


author index of Volume 13 of 
arbooks of the two 


fractional publi 


the reciprocal of the 
The matching of the 
Psychological Abstracts and the Ye 


' This is one of a series of investigations on the professional 


nerican psychology conducted under 


problems of women in An 
Boring with 


Alice 1. Bryan. and Edwin G 


the direction. of 
Committee on Graduate and 


financial assistance from the 
Professional ‘Training Ө! the American Psychological 


\ssociation 


SH 


societies vielded a list of 784 authors of publications 
meeting the criterion—633 men and 151 women. 
These authors produced 1189.4 publications, 994.9 
(83.6°¢) of them by men and 194.5 (164°) by 

gested 4:1 
is 5.12. 


women. Thus Bryan and Boring's sug; 


ratio is approximate, since 994.9 194.5 


TABLE 1 
Amount of professional writing done by psychologists in 1939 
For persons who were members of the American Psycho- 
logical Association or of the American Association for Applied 
Psychology in 1939 and whose publications were cited in 
Psychological Abstracts for 1939. 


NUMBER OF 


она MEN WOMEN TOTAL 
1 е, “ 
0.0- 0.9 27.0 
1.0- 1.9 $1.5 
2.0- 2,9 11.9 
3.0- 3.9 6.6 
+0- 4.9 1.4 
5.0- 5.9 0.7 
6.0- 6.9 0.5 0.7 
7.0- 7.9 0.5 
8.0- 8.9 0.2 
9.0- 9.9 (0.2 
10.0. 10,9 0.2 
Number 633 151 784 
Mean 3 1.46 1.08 


Table 1 shows the amount of professional writing 
by individual psychologists in 1939. It will be seen 
from this table that approximately two-thirds of the 


psychologists who publish at all publish less than 


two full articles per year regardless of sex. ле 
distributions of the male and female contributions 
are of the same general shape with the exception of 
the tail produced by the six men who published more 
than seven articles each. This holds true in spite of 
the fact that the women are outnumbered by the 
men 4.2 to 1 in this investigation. Although the 
mean number of publications per man (1.73) is 


slightly higher than that per woman (1.46), it seems 
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reasonable to conclude that a publishing woman 
publishes as much as a publishing man. The 
difficulty for women seems to lie in getting over the 
publication threshold. ey 

The classification of the accepted publications 
according to the fourteen divisions appearing on the 
cover of the Psychological Abstracts yielded the sort 
of information we expect from what we know about 
the interests and employment of male and female 
psychologists. Women are most often employed in 
school systems, clinics, guidance centers and custo- 
dial institutions. They tend, of course, to do most 
of their writing about problems related to their 
work. Consequently Childhood and Adolescence 
shows a very significant difference in favor of the 
women (С.К. = 4.73). The majority of men, on 
the other hand, were employed by colleges and 
universities, with school systems running a poor 
second. Their interests are more “scientific,” if 
that term be used with the connotation given it by 
the physical sciences. The significant differences in 
favor of the men, therefore, appear in General 
(C.R. = 2.53), Motor and Glandular Responses 
(C.R. = 2.46), and Learning, Conditioning, and 
Intelligence (C.R. = 2.43). 

The differences between the sexes in these four 
divisions are significant whether one considers the 
number of authors or the number of publications, 
If one considers only the number of publications, 
however, there are also significant differences in 
favor of the men in Psychoanalysis, Dreams and 
Hypnosis (С. К. = 2.50), and Receptive and Per- 
ceptual Processes (С. R. = 2.27). The differences 
appearing in the remaining eight divisions are due 
to the varying degrees of popularity of the subject- 
matter rather than to differences between the sexes. 

Inquiry was made into the extent to which male 
and female psychologists specialize, i.e., confine their 
publications to one division. Since we know that 

:hologists do not publish more than once a 
Table I), we are not surprised to learn that 
those people who contributed to more than one 
paper in 1939 represent only 44.3°% of the publishing 
psychologists for that year. The results of this 
inquiry indicate that those women who contribute 


to more than one publication per year are slightly 
more specialized than their male counterparts, and 
that, regardless of sex, over half of those people who 
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participate in more than one publication per year 
spread their efforts over two or more divisions. 
The outstanding fact obtained from the classifica- 
tion of publications according to type is that, regard- 
less of sex, the majority of American psychologists 
who publish write articles. Although the differences 
are statistically insignificant, men write proportion- 
ately more monographs and comments than women; 
women write proportionately more books and 


reviews, and compose more bibliographies and tests, 
than теп. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Males in 1939 were responsible for 83.6% of the 
publications by American psychologists. Women 
contributed only 16.4%. 

2. Regardless of sex, approximately two-thirds of 
the American psychologists who published were 
responsible for less than two full articles per year. 

3. American women psychologists who published, 
published as much as did men who published. 
Women seem to experience difficulty, however, in 
getting over the publication threshold. 

4. Sex differences exist with respect to four of the 
fourteen accepted divisions of psychological litera- 
ture whether one considers the number of authors 
or the number of publications.  Childhood-and- 
adolescence was "feminine"; Learning-c  ditioning- 
and-intelligence, General, and Motor-and-glandular- 
responses were “masculine.” 

5. Of those American psychologists who parti- 
cipated in the publication of more than one paper per 
year, more than half spread their efforts over two or 
more fields. 'Тһе women in this category were 
slightly more specialized than the men. 


6. The most usual type of publication was the 
article. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON CAREERS IN PSYCHOLOGY: II 


GEORGE J. DUDYCHA 


Ripon College 


INCE practically all of the occupational and 
professional material of interest to students of 
psychology and to counselors is published as 
journal articles on various, and often limited, as- 
pects of the general problem, it is somewhat difficult 
for those students who are developing an interest in 
psychology to get an overall view of the occupational 
opportunities open to them and the professional 
training demanded of them. To make somewhat 
more certain that those who are interested will find 
the information they seek, the present writer has 
published a bibliography (19) of 157 titles that in- 
cluded publications that are occupationally and pro- 
fessionally significant. Since the appearance of this 
first bibliography, many additional articles have been 
published which are summarized and classified here. 
A large number of the references listed here were 
published during 1947 or near the close of 1946. о 
the 54 references, 4 appeared in January 1948, 37 in 
1947, 12 in 1946, and 1 in 1945. Due to changes in 
editorial policy, THIS JOURNAL is now the best single 


source to consult for information of an occupational 
Prior to 1947, the Journal 


and professional nature. 
was the best single source 


of Consulting Psychology 
for information of this type. f. 

Publications of General Interest. The future 
growth of psychology is discussed in an article by 
Wolfle (50). Several references of general interest 
discuss the status of psychology 2 a profession. Hil- 


gard ef al. (24) raise the question: Who is a psy- 


chologist? Armstrong (2) discusses the problem of 
vchology. Gregg e! al. 


defining the profession of ps | 

" xe 
(22) inquire into the nature and range of psy cho ogy, 
the purposes of psychology in an ideal MR A 
prerequisites for serious students of the subject, anc 


the value of psychology in the professional exe: 
"s EC m а TON 5 i 
The opportunities open to negroes in sever ie ds 2 
psychology are presented by Bayton (55 : Pies 
account of current trends in psychology is ound ү 
Dennis (/7), and of current trends in experimenta 
in Ski 45). 
psychology in Skinner ( RM an. e 
The School Counsclor. The five yi Ms 
skills needed by counselors are discusse : 2 is 
(3). The role of the high school counselor, the 


knowledge and skills he needs, his background train- 
ing and other desirable qualifications are delineated 
by Super (47). Zeran (54) lists the responsibilities 
and duties of the counselor and discusses some of the 
guidance problems found in schools. А brief 
account of the nature óf student counseling is pre- 
sented by Williamson and Foley (49). Bell (6) gives 
the results of his survey of the types of counseling 
and guidance courses offered by graduate schools and 
the qualifications of the instructors. He also pre- 
sents a list of graduate schools, according to geo- 
graphic area, that grant master's and doctor's de- 
grees with a major in guidance and counseling. The 
need for, and some of the problems involved in, the 
certification of counselors is the topic of Landy’s (30) 
article. 

Child Guidance. Fredericksen (2/) presents the 
results of an extensive survey concerning the desir- 
able qualifications for child welfare workers em- 
ployed by public and private child welfare agencies 
in the various states. The article also presents some 
data on the number of people so employed and the 
median salary paid three years ago. Comments on 
undergraduate and graduate training are included. 
The data are based on questionnaire reports and are 
presented from the point of view of a social worker. 
A general account of the development and present 
status of child psychology may be found in 
Sears (43). 

Clinical Psychology. Judging from the titles 
in this bibliography, psychologists are at present 
more concerned about clinical psychology than about 
any other field. Nineteen of the 54 titles listed here 
deal with clinical psychology. 
hology of interest to students is 


An excellent discus- 
sion of clinical ps 
presented by Kelly (28). Some of the personal char- 
acteristics generally considered essential for clinical 
work are listed by Rosenzweig (4/). He also dis- 
cusses the clinical psychologist’s outlook and the 
types of methods and procedures he employs. A 
general discussion of psychotherapy is found in 
Hutt (26) presents an analysis of the 


Rogers (40). 
duties performed by clinical psychologists in the 


army. Kelly (27) reports on a cooperative research 
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project, sponsored by the Department of Psychology 
at the University of Michigan, on the selection of 
clinical psychologists. Challman (73) gives an ac- 
count of the cooperative organization and the clini- 
cal work done at the Winter VÀ Hospital, the Menn- 
inger Clinic and Foundation, and the University of 
Kansas. This article lists the psychologists em- 
ployed, indicates their division of labor, lists the 
types of tests they employ, the facilities available, 
and the research projects in progress. 

The relationship of 
to other prof 
ber of 


the clinical psychologist 


ional workers is the subject of a num- 


articles. A somewhat general discussion 
of the relationship of psychology and psychiatry is 
presented by Menninger (35). Clark (75) writes 
from the point of view of the psychiatrist on the 
contributions of the psychologist and the psychia- 
trist. The contributions of the clinical psychologist 
to the physician are presented from the physician’s 
point of view by Hawley (23). The role of the psy- 
chologist in the psychiatric hospital is presented by 
Cheney and Strongin (/4), and in the VA mental 
hygiene clinic by Campbell (72). 

Personnel Work. The reader who is interested in 
personnel work will find the two books written by 
Darley and Berdie (/6) and by Smythe (46) par- 
ticularly useful. The two chapters by Flanagan (2/)) 
and by Morgan (37) ina recent publication on trends 
in psychology are also excellent. 


What is expected 
of college-trained 


workers has been 
gleaned by Yarborough (33) from a survey of 46 
employers. 


personnel 


Market Research and Advertising. A discussion of 
the work of a research director in an advertising 
agency is found in Wulfeck (52). Foran account of 
the sample interview survey see Likert (32). The 
reader will find an excellent gener il account of the 


various phases of advertising and of the opportunities 
in the field in Rivers (39). Students of psychology 
who are interested in market research will be par- 
ticularly interested in Rivers’ (39) chapter on this 
subject. 

Training of. Psychologi One-half of the pub- 
cations listed in this bibliography deal exclusively 
with, or touch on the subject of training. Students 
who are about to begin their graduate training in 
psychology will find the table (7) listing schol 
fellowships, and assistantships offered by 


arships, 
American 
universities and colleges very helpful. The under- 
graduate student who is planning his college course 


with the view of majoring in psy hology will find the 
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suggestions given by Gregg el al. (22) instructive. 
Foreign language requirements for the PhD are dis- 
cussed by Bird et al. (7). 

The training of clinical psychologists is the subject 
of more articles than all the other fields taken to- 
gether. 
by Kubie (20), deals with various aspects of the 
r Likewise the 
committee report prepared by Shakow ef al. (44) is 
very detailed and specific in 


The report on the conference, chairmanned 
training of clinical psychologists. 


its treatment of the 
problems of training clinical psychologists. Sears 
(42) lists the clinical training facilities available in 
American universities in 1947. His list includes 40 
institutions that offer graduate training in clinical 
psychology and also indicates the extent to which 
each has met the 13 criteria on which institutions 
are judged. Institutions recommended for the VA 
clinical training program are marked. Internship 
training in clinical psychology is discussed by 
Dosier (7%) and by Holzberg (23). 

Two articles describe the cooperative program in 
clinical psychology sponsored by the Menninger 
Clinic and Foundation, the Winter VA Hospital and 
the University of Kansas. These are by Challman 
(13) and the Menninger Foundation (34). An 
excellent account of the VA clinical psychology 
program may be found in Morgan (38). The 
training program established by the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Army is outlined by Ullmann (45). 

The training of personnel workers is discussed 
very adequately by Darley and Berdie (16) and by 
Smythe (44). The short-term training program in 
client-centered counseling given at the University 
of Chicago is outlined by Blocksma (9). Freder- 
icksen (21) makes some comments on undergraduate 
and graduate training for child welfare workers in 
public and private agencies. The extra-psycho- 
logical training considered essential for success in 
industrial psychology and other applied fields is 
discussed by MeQuitty (33), 

Certification and Placement. Some certification 
problems are discussed by Hilgard ef al. (24). A 
general discussion concerning the certification of 
Canadian psychologists is found in Bott (10). 
Landy (30) presents the need for and some of the 
problems involved in the certification of counselors. 
A report on the APA placement activities was pre- 
pared by Ley (3/). 

Professional Ethics. Two articles present sug- 
gested codes of ethics for psychologists. 


The one for 
consulting psychologists was prepared by Bixler 
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and Seeman (4); the one for professional psycholo- 
gists was formulated by the Minnesota Society for 
Applied Psychology (36). 

Psychologists’ Salaries. Trends in psychologists’ 
salaries for 1940, 1944 and 1945 were studied by 
Wolfe (5/). A survey of the 1945 salaries of 74 
Connecticut psychologists was made by Burnham 
(11). Badger (4) reports on the 1946-1947 salaries 
of college teachers (including psychologists) of all 
ranks, types of institutions and geographical areas. 
Salary ranges for some positions are mentioned by 
Ley (37). Salary ranges for personnel workers are 
discussed by Darley and Berdie (70); those for child 
welfare workers are presented by Fredericksen (21), 


and those for clinical psycholog 
gram are listed by Morgan (34). 
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Contemporary American and British Psychological Scenes 


To the Editor: 

I do not feel entitled to express any very definite views 
on American psychology as a result of my last vear's 
visit. A spectator may see more of the game than does a 
player, but I doubt if someone who catches sight of a 
ng train would qualify 


game from the window of a pa 
asa spectator, Another difficulty is that, since I was in 
I have seen Sir Frederick Bartlett's account 
of his own earlier visit, and I have had an opportunity of 
hearing Dr. Langfeld give a brilliant survey of con- 
temporary American psychology at the International 
In spite of this my impressions last September 


Congress. 
were very vivid, and I shall try to recall them. I hope 
you will find these random notes of interest. 

Quite carly during the Detroit meeting I found myself 
adopting a partisan attitude. I had been sampling the 
papers in a more or less random way, and it seemed that 
there were at least two kinds of psychologist taking part. 
With one kind I felt quite at home—not that I was 
hearing something I knew already, indeed I was greatly 
impressed by the quality and quantity of the work that 
seemed to be going on—but both the speakers and those 
taking part in the discussions seemed to be working on 
the sort of problems that interested me. In some of the 
other meetings I felt more of an alien. The crowded 
sessions on clinical topics dismayed me, and I must con- 
fess that where I felt competent to criticise, it seemed 
that a good deal of rather fluent verbalization was going 
on, My frst definite impression was that “real” 
psychology was being overwhelmed by a militant, poli- 
arm of clinicians. 
essed and I got to know more 
re modified in several 


tically conscious sw 
As the meeting progr 


people, my first impressions we 
ways, First of all I discovered that at least some of the 


psychologists in my more tradi- 
were not interlopers, and 
I heard something too of 
a training scheme for 


first rate 


clinicians were 
They 


tional sense as well. 
certainly not all politicians. 


the efforts being made to work out t 
| found nothing there to suggest 


clinical psychologists, anc ; БЕ 
that an attempt was being made to cash in on a tem- 
it the end of it all I was not 


porary sellers’ market. 
quite sure what to think. 
After Detroit I visited 
I was most kindly receiv! 
talking only of Harvard, It 
least two kinds of psychologist 


e much greater than t 


a number of laboratories where 
Here again, and I am not 


ed. 
here were at 


it seemed. that th ` 
and that the differences 


hose between 


between them wer йс, 
ists i > adj elds of 

either of them and scientists 1n the adjoining fie 
hand and sociology on the other. 


"si 1 4 e H n 
physiology on the on ice this kind of 


А side not 
It is much easier for an outsider tol 
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thing—for instance in the course of опе day I visited the 
laboratory of Tufts College, where I saw the complicated 
and ingenious apparatus used by Drs. Travis and Ken- 
nedy in their study of vigilance, and spent an hour with 
the Centre for Group Dynamics at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. As a result, when I came to 
visit Harvard, the arrangement there seemed quite a 
reasonable one. 

Later at Princeton I felt that something might still be 
done to hold psychology together. In particular I was 
very much impressed by a set of demonstrations that 
Hadley Cantril had rigged up, following the instructions 
of Dr. Ames. The way in which they related visual 
perception to action may have relevance to a wide range 
of problems, and I can see them playing a part in a whole 
igations from social psychology to a study 


range of inv 
of brain function. 

Those are some of my impressions, and as you see they 
do not add up to anything very definite. А lot of 
trouble might well be saved if the word "psychology" 
were used less widely. Social biology is a useful term 
for part of the field, and indeed the Harvard. people 
already talk about social relations. Another name might 
be found for the clinician. After all the physician does 
not call himself a clinical physiologist. Perhaps when 
the new training scheme has been fully worked out the 
medical-nonmedical dichotomy will have disappeared, 
and the word “psychiatry” may cover both. But that 
consummation will take some time I should say. 

James DREVER, JR. 
University of Edinburgh 
To the Editor: 

Thanks to the generosity of your Association, I have 
been able to visit many psychological departments in 
the Eastern half of your country, as you know, a privilege 
capped by the invitation to lecture at the University of 
Chicago, a blessing and boon I am now enjoying. I 
doubt, however, whether this really fits me any the better 
to discuss the current trends in psychology here, in com- 
parison with those in Great Britain, for gratitude and 
loyalty are scarcely the best of companions for soundness 
of judgment, or for an unflinching critical regard. 

However, it would be a mistake to think that psy- 
re and in Great Britain is much the same kind 
There is a vast enthusiasm for psychology 
t 


chology һе 


of thing. 
here, and a jostling delight and novelty in the subje 


that is totally lacking in the Isles. I need scarcely say 
that psychology is already part of vour general culture 
whereas nothing of the kind has even begun to happen 
in Britain. Our respective universities are not even 
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interested in the same kind of subject matter: there is 
nothing in British psychology, for example, to compare 
with your preoccupation with theories of learning, with 
conditioning, with rat colonies and comparative psy 
chology, or with the wide ramifications of mental tests 
and student counseling. Your teaching in psychology is 
in many ways more comprehensive than we in Britain can 
ever hope to make it: not only do you teach more, but 
you have more to teach. It is true that the visitor is 
apt to think that you spoon-feed your students. Your 
PhD, for example, is a glorified hamburger indeed in 
comparison with the hard and dry crust that we offer to 
the PhD student in Great Britain. 

We assume in the Isles, perhaps, а more scholarly 
attachment to our subject. The great names of Hobbes, 
Locke, Hume, Berkeley, Hartley, the Mills, and Bain, 
and subsequently Galton, Pearson, Stout, and Spearman, 
still matter in England; and Scotland is just as proudly 
insinuative about its Reid, its Dugald Stewart, Brown, 
and Hamilton. The learned treatises from Britain, in 
recent decades, bear witness to these influences. In the 
case of Scotland, for example, perhaps the one imposing 
book of the past few decades is Drever's Instinct; and 
does it not breathe the very air of Dugald Stewart? 
And isn’t it rumoured that Sir Cyril Burt sleeps with 
volumes of Mills under his pillow? In any case, his 
Factors of the Mind, Spearman's Nature of Intelligence, 
and Stout's Analyical Psychology are steeped deeply in 
the learning of these great historical names in psychology. 
Bartlett's Remembering, too, is redolent of the images and 
ghost. of Berkeley. But something of this same his- 
torical nostalgia is felt throughout British psychology. 
Only Professor Pear's voice cries in these cultured fields 
for studies on such intriguing. matters as the social 
psychology of cosmetics, dishwashing and the like, The 
philosophers in Britain, of course, won't let these great 
historical names rest; and, whatever the reason, psy- 
chology hasn't really broken with philosophy in Britain. 
But it is this that gives the Isles something of their 
archaic, but richly flavoured quality in matters psycho- 
logical. 


Clearly, then, the scenes here and in Britain are dis- 
tinguishable. Even within the British Isles, of course, 
there are differences, just as there are here in America. 
The Scots, for example, are much more coherent. and 
More generous about psychology than we are in England. 
You have probably heard, for example, about the project, 
under way, to test the LQ. in some degree of every child 
of a particular age range in all Scotland: the fact that 
every psychological and educational department, and 
almost every school, is directly or indirectly involved in 
the scheme, is sufficient evidence, I think, of this cohesion 
and friendly. coooperativeness in Scotland. Moreover, 
HW one brings to mind the Scotch psychologist, cold in his 
kilts, and Binet-Simon in his sporan, waiting on the 


mainland at Murrandrillochit, anxiously scanning the 
sunlit western sea, waiting for the annual arrival of a 
lonely crofter's child from the almost inaccessible Isle of 
Lona-madrummoch, little more need be said about this 
cohesion, not to mention the pride in her kith to which 
it is attributable. But it is to Professor Thomson at 
Edinburgh, perhaps, that most that is scholarly, gen- 
erous, and thorough, colours the contemporary Scottish 
scene. 

In comparison, of course, the lrish lie wholly and 
totally befogged, fallow and becalmed. Few there, if 
any, even know the word psychology, confusing it with 
fishing or something of the kind, for which they are to be 
forgiven, for the fishing is very good indeed in Con- 
nemara. And we English? Only a thoroughly intuitive 
extravert of an. Englishman could dare to appraise the 
English scene. But we are not, I hope, negligible. The 
Psychological laboratory at Cambridge is surely second 
to none in the world. And Oxford University, tradi- 
tionally the home of lost causes, has at last been very 
generous to psychology: it is too soon to speak of its 
effects, but a new Honour School of Psychology, Phi- 
losophy, and Physiology, backed by all that Oxford has to 
offer of prestige and rich collegiate life, will make itself 
increasingly felt. "The combination of psychology and 
philosophy in one Honour School, in particular, which is 
so much favoured by the Не: 


ads of the Oxford Colleges. 
will be watched with the greatest of interest: not only 
does it afford another illustration of the historical 
nostalgia to which I have drawn attention, and to a 
scholarly purpose in English psychology, but, of course, 
it is meant to mark the School sharply from the more 
empirically orientated Cambridge. America, if I am 
not mistaken, could do with at le 


ast a flavour and season- 
ing of this same philosophical and scholarly interest, and 
I hope that e 


very opportunity will be taken to see that а 
fair proportion of your Rhodes Scholars enter this School 
at Oxford, to sip at Corpus. Christi, perhaps, or at 
Brasenose, or Christ Church, the portly wine and the 
glinting sherry of discourse, as was done by Locke, by 
Titchener, Stout, and McDougall, and more recently 
by Wm. Brown, Flugel, and Burt. 


As for London, the 
psychological departments there have to overcome 
physical difficulties comparable with those in the uni- 


versities of Germany. But the birthplace of factorial 
analy: 


s, used by the Spearman school to prop and sup- 
port a broad historic 


al sweep of psychology, is surely 
to be more than 


an Elysian field for the ghosts of Galton, 
Pearson, Spearman, and Myers. These stood for the 
essential spirit of science: one might expect London to be 
less the victim of historically-rooted value systems, such 
as penetrate, however subtly, through the ancient 
Scotch universities, and at Oxford and Cambridge. Nor 
could we leave London without making mention of the 


Tavistock Institute of Human Relations: this would not 
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ical mould of the 


wish to pretend that it is cast in the clas 
great names I have just mentioned—indeed it rather 
prides itself in not being scientific at present, and it is 
not quite sure that it wishes to be so in the future—but it 
is enthusiastically alive, and, if anything, is London's 
psychological showpiece at the moment. 

All these English developments and trends, neverthe- 
less, do not add up to the friendly and enthusiastic 
milieu that is so characteristic of American psychology. 
-is perhaps a little at odds with itself, 

It is not ungracious, but it is 
wstitutions: the social distance 


English psychology 


a thing of bits and pieces. 
a little ungenerous in its it 
from Oxford and Cambridge on the one side to London 
the Provinces on the other is a mighty long way 
‚ and inevitably a disruptive, effect 


and 
and this has a deep 
upon the psychological. scene in England. 
like this in either Scotland or in America. 

Against this background, then, is there anything I 
dare sing about the American scene, other than the 
in its institutions, out- 
ichieved a majority, and 
tely aspired to any- 
where or at any time in history. The infiltration into 
it of the British nostalgia for scholarship and history 
would, I think, enrich and broaden the undergraduate 
of your young psychologists; but heaven 
stems that go with it 
n way of 


There is 


nothing quite 


laudatory? Your psychology, 
look, and social position, has 


maturity, never before even remo 


education 
forbid that the irrational value- 
are ever allowed to influence your Americ 
The future is surely with the 
s, if not with the Kinseys. 
has become something of 
h of your psy 
ins are taking 


things psychological. 
Lashleys, Hulls, and Thurstone 
Social psychology, of course, 
but it is a sign of the strength 


a fashion, 
chology, 1 fancy, that the ablest young b 
hold of this, the newest of the psychologies. 

And, if I may drop from this high plane, 1 confess that 
ilar delight to read, for the first time 
nals must have reached the depths 


it has been a particu 
(for many of your jourt 
of the Atlantic during 


dology in psychology. 
he environme 
on the applications ol I 


the war), some papers on metho- 
on operationism, the concept of 
interactionism, 1 ntal probability notions 

sherian fac- 


of Brunswik, an 


torial design to experiments in psychology. Fisher's 
work is more widely known here than in ps) hological 
intense interest in clinical 


Britain. Your 
h so bothered 


circles. in . i» 
my distinguished friend 


rather different. light: 1 
testing and 


psychology, whic 
from Cambridge, 1 see 


feel that the forthcoming E 
in the field of clinical. psychology 


statistical methods ! ‹ 
(to be held at Cleve Jand in December, under the auspices 
Society). 15 50 much to the point that 

Perhaps a 


in a 
symposium on 


of your Statistica 
all must be fair and promisit 


and narrow re 
psychotherapies, 1 called 


ng in this field. 
rather less naive ward of tests, however. 
clecticism in the 
American scene. 

to say tha 


and a greater e 
for in this part of the 


It has become commonplace t vour students 
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are over-taught, over lectured-at. I am now a little 
sceptical about this. After all, you have much to lecture 
about. And I can find no evidence that your students, 
on this account, are unable to think for themselves: 
on the contrary, more sound projects for PhD researches 
have been brought to me by graduates here in Chicago 
than ever I have had from students in England. I 
conf moreover, to a high regard for non-directional 
techniques in seminars and colloquies, and although I 
suspect that they induce a certain verbosity, of almost 


inflationary dimensions, the intentions are healthy, and 
the cost of better understanding is not, as yet, too high. 

I like the stand taken, too, for giving some distinctive 
professional training to the PhD student. But too 
much specialisation, I think, would be a mistake. It 
should be possible to give a great deal of common ground 
to all PhD students, so that, by adding just a little 
more to the well-trained (and well-chosen) trainee, he 
could be made (or could make himself) into a highly 
industrial, 


useful clinical, or social, or educational, or 
chologist, or all of these at once. The 


or any other ps) 
ssional training should, 


essence as well as the core of prof 
I think, be techniques and theories common to all the 
applied psychologies, rather than intensive training to the 
This means, no 


point of perfection in any specialty. 
doubt, closer attention to general theories which underlie 
Thus, the study of personality and 


the techniques 
mental testing is pretty well common to all the applied 
psychologies; and it therefore seems a pity that factor- 
analysts on the one hand, and idiographists and ego- 
structuralists on the other, are represented at present 
There is surely a body of highly 
supporting techniques of con- 


s in warring camps. 
gnificant theory here, 
siderable penetration, which requires calm presentation 
But similarly for much 


to all applied psychologists. 
Methodology should be studied on its own account, 
s, together with firmly based 
s, all need bringing 


else. 
and sensible applied statistic 
studies of the major applied technique 
to heel for the ready understanding of every brand of 
sation, like 


budding applied psychologist. Overspecia 
skill at billiards, should be regarded as a sign of a mis- 
spent youth. 

None of these remarks, however, 
heart of psychology in America. Your journals, in 
their vertiginous abundance, if I might borrow the words 
very well a trend for which I feel a 


really touch the 


from Jung, illustrate 
natural rapport, but against which I have tried a little 
I refer to the typical extraverted thinking, 
to face with facts, cannot see wood for 


es many of the articles in these 


to fight shy. 
that, brought face 
trees, which characteris 
journals, and w hich is perhaps no less characteristic 
of your ps chology in general. Thi 
and an unfair thing to say. But 1 recently had occasion 
to read some twenty articles on fat 
ary of Congress at Washington, fruits of 


is perhaps naughty. 


igue and related mat- 


ters, in the Libr 
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гогК by your psychologists during the war, and all 

за ee less insight than a single brief 
of it put together gave me less insig t men 
article by an English psychologist, facing the se -ва 
questions, during thesame war. As Jung put itin his now 
little-read Psychological Types, when extraverted thinking 
is subordinate to objective data, it loses itself. There 
is, if I may say so with some uneasiness, something of 
this underneath the enthusiasm and jostling friendliness 
that is so engrossing a feature of your psychological 
scene. All of which may seem to reinforce the suggestion 
that a little more introversion, in the way of a nostalgia 
for great historical names and theoretical preoccupations, 
might have been helpful in the early education of your 


Listing of Professional Psychologists 


To the Editor: 

In view of attention given recently to the subject of 
“The Public and Psychology” in the American Psycholo- 
gist, and particularly the article, “Private Clinicians in 
Los Angeles,” published in the April number, it may 
interest readers to know of one new development in the 
Los Angeles area. Members of the Committee on Public 
Relations of the Southern California Psychological Asso- 
ciation met with representatives of the Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company to investigate the feasibility and 
desirability of members of the association who accept 
private practice being listed together as such in the Classi- 
fied Telephone Directory. The plan was presented to the 
Association at a meeting in February. 


Following ap- 
prov. 


al by the Association, а small committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a suitable emblem as required for 
group professional listings, to contact members who ac- 
cept private practice and who desired to be listed, to 
arrange for uniform terminology, and to work out details 
with the telephone company. 

As a result of this action, the June, 1948 edition of the 
Los Angeles Classified Directory carried the following 
listing under the general heading, “Psychologists.” 


SOUTHERN CALI FORNIA PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


An association of qualified professional p. 
Ph.D., organized to maintain high stand 
promote ethical practices in Psychology. 


sychologists, 
ards and to 


“WHERE TO CALL” 
MEMBERS 


An emblem, circular in form with the letter vy in the 
center and the words “Southern California Psychological 
Association,” appears at the right of the above legend. 

Beneath the legend appear the names of fifteen mem- 
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psychologists. But the mood of your psychology is in- 
evitably a reflection of the culture in which you live; and 
yours in America is not apt to idolize fatherly figures, so 
that your psychology will remain extraverted, willy-nilly. 
I like it that way. Meanwhile British psychology will 
continue to look back over its shoulder at the ghosts of 
the great names: you see, we in Britain are not so free 
of, or with, our fathers, and the poet, if no other, can 
perhaps discern along with our affected scholarliness, a 
certain awe, something of gentle guilt and furtiveness in 
our backward glances. In short, we are not quite grown 
up. 

WiLLIAM STEPHENSON 

University of Chicago 


in the Classified Telephone Directory 


bers who asked to be thus listed and who agreed to share 
with the Association the expense of this group listing. 
Fields of specialization were given as follows: 


Clinical psychology (without any other area speci- 
fied) TF eee ee ? 
Testing-Clinical Psychology-Child Psychology. . 

Clinical Psychology an | Chil 1 Psychology.. 
Clinical Psychology, Psycho liagnostic Testing. .. . 
Counseling-Clinical Psychology 
Industrial Psychologist кєй 
Business an | In lustrial Psychology... .... 
Vocational Psychology-Test Construction. . 
Psychological Counseling à 
Psychological Counseling-Family Re 
“Referrals Only" (No area specifie |) 


lations... 


3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 


A survey of the classified telephone directories of the 
twenty largest cities (see the American Psychologist, June 
1948, p. 206) indicates that this is the only such pro- 
fessional listing of psychologists in the United States. 
It corresponds, in the Los Angeles directory, in a small 
way to the listing of members of the Los Angeles County 
Medical Association. Р 

It is to be observed that the total number of fifteen is 
small as compared to the ninety-one psychologists or psy- 
chological agencies listed under “Psychologists” in the 
same directory. Among explanations of this fact are the 
following: (1) most of the “psychologists” whose names 
appear in the directory are 


not members of the Southern 
California Psychological Association and are probably in- 
eligible for membership, since a PhD is one of the re- 
quirements; (2) the Association did not extend to its 
affiliates the privilege of being included in the group list- 
ing; (3) several members of the Association live outside 
the Los Angeles area and were not interested in a Los 
Angeles listing; (4) some members accept private 


practice 
in their homes and do not h 


ave a business telephone as 
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required by the telephone company for inclusion in the 
Classified Directorv; (5) some members give their chief 
attention to teaching and in view of the fact that they 
devote only a small portion of their time to private prac- 
tice did not desire to be listed; and (6) a few qualified 
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professional psychologists in the area have not applied 
{ог membership in the association as yet. 

J. A. Morris KIMBER 

Chairman of Committee on Roster 

Southern California Psychological Association 


Professional Ethics for Women Psychologists 


To the Editor: 

Certain problems of professional ethics arising in con- 
nection with the employment of women psychologists 
have recently come within my personal experience. 

In the past two years I have received six job offers. 
Of these, one was a good position which I could not ac- 
cept for geographical reasons, one involved low pay for 
am not specially competent, and the 


work for which I 
ation in whole or in part 


remaining four involved compens г 
King of Barataria called "the culminating 
beyond measure, the gratifying 
The last four 


by what the 
pleasure that we treasure 
feeling that our duty has been done.” 
employers were two university departments, an organ- 
, and a government agency. Is it 


chologists A 
ask “a day’s wage for a day’s 


ization of p 
unpatriotic for a woman to 
work"? 

In one case the employer fr: 
an alternative to hiring a man at a decent salar 

While the employers pretend to believe that a woman's 
professional motivation is much more disinterested than 
a man's, they also reveal а more realistic attitude. One 
r, the hint is likely to be made: If you ever 
] better work for 


ankly wished to use me as 


way or anothe 
wish us to offer you a good job, you hac 
us now for nothing, or for whatever we offer. 

First, note the fact that a married woman has lost most 
of her bargaining power if she is unwilling to move her 
residence to take advantage of the best offer. Next, note 
the anti-nepotism rule which affects wives of instructors 
in many universities. This rule is apparently intended 
i inistrators 
t it can hardly achieve that end. Its 


the faculty wife who is given a mar- 


to rescue adm from the pressure toward hiring 


incompetents, bu 
result is rather that 


ginal job is expected to feel indebted to the university for 
the opportunity to serve. 

The employer who exploits the married woman’s 
handicap by offering her a job whose salary is clearly in- 
commensurate with her skills and services presents her 
with a difficult decision: Will the employer really feel in- 
debted to her and be more disposed to give her an ade- 
quate job later? Or will he feel that since her services 
can be had cheaply, it would be needless extravagance to 
pay her adequately? 

When a woman accepts such a job, she may be playing 
the role called, in other contexts, a “scab.” Tt is an eco- 
nomic fact that a cheap labor source tends ultimately to 
lower the standards of pay for the whole group, favored 
and unfavored alike. 

On the other hand, every woman has an obligation 
both to society and to other women to use the skills she 
has achieved. One male psychology professor has re- 
minded me that when the question comes up of awarding 
a graduate assistantship to a woman, every woman who 
has left the profession to raise a family after receiving a 
PhD degree is used as an argument against the award. 

No individual woman can do much to solve the ethical 
and practical problems Each employer can 
contribute to the solution of the problems by not offering 
salaries to women that he would be ashamed to offer to 
men of the same skills and for the same 
Another constructive solution is the provision of a variety 
of respectable parttime jobs. An individual employer 
cannot undertake this task, It is properly the concern 
of the profession as a whole. 

JANE LOEVINGER 
Washington University School of Medicine 


ліѕеа here. 


services. 


Notehand for Psychologists: Furthur Comment 


To the Editor: 
Professor Wells (6) ha 
Phillips Code as foundations for а 
adapted to typescript in contrast to Profe ар 
system of notehand (D. Possibly Speedwriting pns 
Phillips Code is preferable for one who is writing 80 men 
that the extra time required in learning makes little differ- 
ence; but for those psychologists, psychology students 
and others who do not want to spend so much time in 
such learning, Professor Taylor's notehand seems more 


is suggested Speedwriting and the 
notehand systems 
r Taylor's 


suitable, especially if somewhat modified. This will be 
pointed out in the discussion and examples which follow. 

Speedwriting, the Phillips Code and Professor Taylor's 
notchand (hereafter simply “notehand”) are all relatively 
easy to learn, permit almost verbatim recording and con- 
sequently make possible easy recall even after a long 
lapse of time. Slight changes in notehand would make 
it as well as the other two suitable for both writing and 
typing. Notehand has the additional advantage, how- 
ever, of greatest ease of learning and therefore also of 
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communication to others who have only Very slight ac- 
quaintance with the system. As Professor Taylor rightly 
says, "What is needed is a system of abbreviations which 
ean be learned easily and can be read by anyone with a 
list or with a little practice” (4). 

It takes considerable practice to master the Phillips 
Code (3) with its long list of abbreviated words 
and Speedwriting (/) with its system of equivalent letters 
or other symbols for the usual English letter combina- 
tions; while notehand with its limited though expandable 
list of words abbreviated, 
(1) Every word abbre 


is based on a few simple rules: 


ited is either the first letter or 
letters, or the first letter and other characteristic letters, 
with only seventeen exceptions, of which seven are con- 
ventional symbols given in dictionaries, (2) A word 
whose abbreviation is a word is followed by a period, 
(3) First letters of nouns are capitalized, (4) Proper 
nouns are underlined, (5) Institutional Structures and 
blood kin are encircled, (6) An apostrophe within an 
abbreviation indicates omission of letters (this is applied 
to few abbreviations). (7) The first word of a sentence 
is written out in full, 


А few modifications of these rules render the system 
practical for typing as well as writing by hand: (1) (Re- 
ferring to rule 1): Use v instead of v for “of,” 
of у. for “therefore,” 
graph." 


. Instead 
and pef instead of © for “para- 
(4) Do not underline Proper nouns. (5) Do 
not encircle institutional structures and blood kin, 

Other modifications might be made, 
but merely for simplification, 
the value of 


not for typing 
(3) It is difficult to sec 
capitalizing the first letters of nouns, so 
lower case m ight well be used. To avoid the few identi- 
cal abbreviations wl ich might re 


sult from this change, 
di 


rent characteristic letters may be retained їп the ab- 
breviation. For example, instead of Se = 
scientific and Set = 
scic = 


science, sc = 
substitute sci = 


scientist, 
scientific and scit = 
schizophrenia and sce = 


science 
scientist. This leaves 5С = 
schizophrenic (not in the note- 
hand list), which incidentally conform to Se as used for 
the schizophrenia seale of the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory, thus helping to standardize abbre- 
Psychological profession. — (6) The 


ion can 


Viations within the 


Postrophe within an abbreviat 


be obviated by retaining distinctive 


letters. Rules (2) 
and (7) offer no particular difficulty. 
Mthough the most 


general w riting (2) 


frequent ten or twenty words in 
are short. anyway, others of Melvil 
abbreviations could be incorporated even when 
they violate a rule: = 


= 05 [оо = he, been; h 


Dewey's 


= has, 


bave: z = casier to write than “4” 


1%, ах; and c= the ( 
ol notehand) 
To evaluate adequately the various systems, 


à experi 
mentation is of course needed, but at le 


st certain judg 


ments ean be tentatively made for them js shown 


Basis 
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in the examples below which were selected to illustrate 
some of the principles of the different systems. 

It is surprising, in view of the emphasis on typing and 
outlining as Writing and notetaking tools in the secondary 
schools, that so important 


a technique as notehand has 
not been widely taught, at least in college preparatory 
courses, But if the secondary schools have missed an 
opportunity here, have not also many college psychology 
courses which devote some time to topics such as learning 
and study habits? 


uL ME A E READ 
aggressive agv Лазу age've® age 
anything avg ne athe athg 
author au A Au au 
determine dim Dm det det 
determined dimid Dm detd detd 
develop dvp Чур dev dev 
development Чурт dvp- devt* devm 
discriminate dkm dskm; discrim diser 
intelligent ijt Nj ине intgt 
physical phl isk phy’l phsl 
politics plx pITs Pol pol 
position pon psj Pos’n posn 
relation rin j Rel reln 
sufficient suf вий! вий 
understand, uk ustd unl 


derived according to principles of 
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Ricnarp B. SEYMOUR 
University of California, Berkeley 


! E have compiled 
words (and forms de 


a list of abbreviations of about 375 basi 
rived from them) in psychological writing. 
most of which appear in Warren's Dictionary of Psychology; 
they the basis of (admittedly 
Irequeney of 
Word as Justifying abbrey 
sending 


Were selected on 


subjective! 
judgment of (1) 


occurrence and (2) length of 


Mion. This list may be secured by 
acceptable), 


University of 


15 cenis (stamps to the author at the 


Dept. of California, Berkeley 4. 


Psychology, 
California 
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Advantages of a College Education 


To the Editor: 

The data for the enclosed item were contributed by 
one of our counselors and promptly published in a daily 
column (It's News to Me, by Herb Caen) of the San 
Francisco Chronicle. Transcription from the original 
announcements is correct. except that the required ex- 
perience is as clinical psychologist in a psychiatric agency. 


THESE FOOLISH THIN 
The advantages of a college education are obvious. 
For instance, the S. F. Civil Service Commission recently 


announced that applications are being accepted. for 
The first opening is for 


couple of jobs in the City Govt. 


a Senior Ps Minimum | requirements. for 
€ a Master's Degree in Psychology, PLUS 
hiatrist, ОК an 
Salary: 


-chologist. 


this post 


a clinical ps 
Philosophy. 


one year’s experience 
additional degree of 
$350-420. The second opening is for the job of Inspector 
of Hors The 
minimum more 
stringent, and I quote: “One year's pail experience 


Doctor of 


and Equipment in the Police Dept. 


requirements for this one are even 


large stable... 


sisting in supervising : 


supervising or 
or two years 
instructing in horsemanship.” 


perience in the training of horses and 


2-844. 


[ 


Salary: $, 


Marian R. BALLIN 
Veterans Counseling Center, San Francisco 


Ethics in Experimenter-Subject Relationships 


To the Editor: 
Every student of clinical psychol 
learn and to adopt certain ethical principles which will 


is expected to 


govern his relationships with persons who come to him 
for help. A Committee on Precautions in Animal 
Experimentation exists as a constant reminder to the 
-chologist of his humane obligations. How- 


animal ps 
ever, the experimental psychologists who employ human 
subjects appear to have paid little formal attention to 
which confront them in their 
Such problems arise in 


the problems of ethi 
relations with these subjects. 
the use of procedures dangerous to life or physical 
health, procedures which produce panic, extreme frustra- 
tion, or other strong emotional effects, and procedures 
which involve deceiving the subject on points of fact 


concerning the experiment or concerning things beyond 
the experiment itself. The published literature offers 
instances of a possibly questionable nature in cach of 
these three classes; although experiments of a physically 
dangerous kind are undoubtedly rare, various amounts 
and degrees of frustration, invidious comparison against 
"norms," deception in great variety, etc., are far from 


uncommon. The question arises whether example and 
good sense are now sufficient, with the present extension 
of experimental method to the study of every phase of 
personality, or whether the determination of what is 
"questionable" should not be guided һу an explicitly 
formulated code of ethics for the experimentalist. 

Francis W. IRWIN 

University of Pennsylvania 
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REPORT OF THE STUDENT AFFILIATE 
SESSION AT THE EPA MEETING 

A special informal session for the Student Affiliates 
was held at the EPA meeting on April 16th at 
Temple University, Philadelphia, with about thirty 
students in attendance. Opportunity was provided 
for the interchange of ideas—particularly ideas 
relating to research—between students with similar 
interests, and for the elicitation of suggestions for 
the guidance of the Committee on Student Affiliates 
in gearing its activities to the needs of the students. 
Walter C. Shipley was chairman. 


STUDENT AFFILIATE MEETING AT BOSTON 

A student affiliate meeting was held at the annual 
meeting of the American Psychological Association, 
at the Hotel Statler in Boston, Sept. 9, 1948, with 
Chairman Francis P. Robinson of the APA Com- 
mittee on Student Affiliates presiding, and two other 
APA members of the committee, Walter С. Shipley 
and Robert L. Thorndike, present, 
30 students —most of them affiliates—attended., 
Something over 16 institutions covering a wide 
geographical range which included Tulane Uni- 
versity, the University of Alabama, the 


Approximately 


University 
of Omaha, and Loyola University, as well as others 
nearer to Boston, were represented. 

The meeting, which was of the informal, open 
type, was begun with a brief period of introduction 
in which each person identified himself to the group 
with respect to institution and major field of interest, 
and then was thrown open to general discussion of 


КЕЕ? Y муу 


ways in which the needs of the affiliates could better 
be served. Topics discussed included ways and 
means of calling the student affiliateship to the 
attention of greater numbers of eligibles (it would 
Seem that many have not yet heard of it); the pos- 
sibility of asking department chairmen to appoint 
faculty members to serve ina liaison capacity at 
their respective institutions; the relationship between 
the student affiliate program and existing psy- 


chology clubs including Psi Chi; the possibility of 


setting up an organization of student sub-com- 
mittees; types of student affiliate programs to be 


held at regional and national meetings; and ways 
and means of communicating within the group. 
WALTER С. SHIPLEY, 


Chairman, Committee on Student Affiliates 


BULLETIN ON MINOR 
RESEARCH PROBLEMS 

Students at Ohio State 

à desire to have 
other students 


University have expressed 
access to information obtained by 
in carrying out minor research 
problems. Accordingly, the local chapter of Alpha 
Psi Delta, psychology honorary, sponsored a bulletin 
for this purpose; students and faculty members 
were invited to The first number 
(mimeographed) was distributed in May and con- 
tained abstracts of reports 
research, 


contribute. 


and reviews of student 
Anyone wishing further information may 
write Barry Jensen, Department of Psychology, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


Bachrach 
LIKERT 


Director, Survey Research Center, University of Michigan 


Policy and Planning Board, American Psychological Association 


Chairman, 
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STRAW VOTES OR SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUMENTS! 


The failure of the polls to forecast the last election 


THE.POLLS: 


has raised many questions concerning their ac- 
curacy. In the minds of some people even more 


serious questions are being asked as to whether the 


variables of social psychology, such asattitudes 
and behavior, can be dealt with in quantitative 
terms. 


basi 


These questions might be more disturbing to so- 
cial psychologists if they had been unaware of the 
dangers in polling methodology. But social psy- 
chologists and statisticians have repeatedly pointed 
out the inadequacy of the methods employed by the 
pollsters and the probability of error. 

Available evidence indicates that an important 
1948 was the 
the polls, and 
consumer market research generally, have been 
criticized for some time. 


cause of the failures of the polls in 
methodological deficiencies for which 


One important source of 
error is the use of the quota method of sampling. 
It is not a random method and so is always subject 
to selective bias. For example, analyses of several 
samples made by the well-known. polling organiza- 
tions have shown that they consistently under- 
represent the low income, low educ: 


tional groups by 
about ten to twenty percentage points. 

The seriousness of this error was pointed to in the 
report? of the Technical Committee investigating 
Gallup's 1944 predictions: 


(1) The quota-sampling method used, and on which 
principal dependence was placed, does not provide in 
surance that the sample drawn is a completely repre 
sentative cross-section of the population eligible to vote, 
even with an adequate size of sample. In general. the 
major defects of the quota-sample method lie, first. in 
the metho: of tixing quotas, and, second, in the method 


of selection of respondents for the interview 


This statement concerning the failure of the pre-election 
polls to prediet the results of the 1948 Presidential election was 
prepared at the editor's request by Rensis Likert 


The January American Psychologist. will include a dis 


cussion of the ethies of the commercial polling agencies which 
was written by Robert ( 
recent election 


Myers several months before the 


* Hearings before the Committee to Investigate Campaign 


Expenditures. House of Representatives, 78th Congress, 2nd 
Session on Н. Res. 55], Part 12. | 


s S Government Printing 
Сее. Washington, 1945 
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With respect to the second point, the method pro- 


vides a freedom of choice to individual enumerators in 
the selection of respondents within the various cate- 
gories or quotas. For example, even though the 
enumerator does obtain the proper quota of persons of 
a given age or income level, he may unwittingly obtain 
persons who are not representative with respect to 

ducation, church affiliation, employment, attitule to- 
wa „and in particular 
with respect to voting preference or with respect to any 
other variable being sampled. The possibilities of such 
unintended bias are in fact recognized by the Gallup 
namely, in the use of an adjustment 


rd the war, or other characteristics 


organization 
base on past voting behavior and in the use of checks 
which are regularly made with respect to such data as 
telephone subscription, car ownership, and occupation. 

When the quota method of sampling is used, such 
adjustments may be desirable, but it may be pointed 
out that it is never possible to know all of the kinds of 
unintended bias that may actually creep into the sam- 
ple, and that adjustment for one or several known biases 
provides no insurance 


gainst other biases, some of 
which may seriously affect the results, 


It is not neces 


ry to rely on quota samples, for 
methods for obtaining random samples are available 
and being used. The methods usually are called 
area or probability samples. 

A second important source of error was the as- 
sumption by the pollsters that they could apply 
error formulas computed for probability samples to 
their samples. They have requently published 
statements to the effect that these formulas apply 
to their polls. These formulas do not apply since 
their samples are not random. All persons in the 
or known chance to 
come into the sample; quota samples 
biased in the direction of including an excessive 
proportion of the kind of people that are readily 
available апа are азу or p 


universe do not have an equa 


appear to be 


asant to interview. 
Had the pollsters been more consciously aware ol 


the biases in their samples and had they not relied 


‘Hansen, Morris H 
sample of the population 
Sept., 1944 

Housman, Earl E 


and Hurwitz, William N. A Ve 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, 


The sample design fora national farm 
survey by the Bureau of Economics J Farm Econ.. 29, No 
l. Feb., 1947 
Goodman, Roe. Sampling for the 1007 survey of consumer 
finances. Survey Research Cemer, University of Michigan 
The Labor Force Bulletin, No. 5. Bureau of the Census. 


Washington, Nov, 1944 
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on these error formulas they certainly would have 
been less positive in their predictions. 

A third source of error in the pollsters’ predictions 
was the use of arbitrary adjustments. The report 


of the Technical Committee! also contained the 
following: 
As a result of the sampling method used and of the 
inadequate size of sample for a number of the individual 


State estimates, individual judgment was introduced 
for ex- 


into the preparation of the election estimat 
ample, reliance was placed on historical relationships 
Adjustments based on such 
Id better forec 


shown in prior elections. 
factors, though they ma. 
on the judgment of the individual inves 
should not be confused with the results of polls of public 
The use of estimates which combine polling 


asts, depend 


gator, and 


opinion. 
results with the individual judgment tends to invite 
criticism, especially in the s of those States where 


public opinion is nearly evenly divided. 


A fourth source of error was reflected in the way 
the “don’t know” or uncertain answers were inter- 
preted. At least one 
"don't know” group would distribute their votes 
who told how they would 


the inadequate 


of the polls assumed that the 


in the same way as those 
vote. "This assumption 
psychological theory and research. design 
It is not adequate to accept 


rellects 
generally 


employed by the polls. 
the "don't know” answer or any answer at its face 
-alue in doing psychological research. Had a care- 
ful analysis been made of the motivational forces 
influencing the probability of whether people would 
would vote, this analysis could 


vote and Ло they 
Ilus- 


sign the questionnaires. 


have been used to de 
es that should have 


trative of the motivational fore 
been measured are: attitudes toward the candidates, 
ard the issues under discussion, and 
data showing which issues the different respondents 
feel are important and which candidate they believe 


is most likely to deal with the issue in a manner satis- 


factory to them. Had this approach been. used, the 
data would probably have shown that the “don't 
know" group were not likely to distribute their 
votes in the same proport ions as those who answered 
e they expected to vote. 

design im- 


attitudes tow 


for which candidat 


asizing resi 


This approach emph à 
type of interview than the 


plies a more thorough 


yes no ballot of the pollster oye 
“stand-up” interview. ‘To get at motivational pat- 


employed in the 


to Investigate Campaign 
INC 


S Government 


! Hearings before the Committee 
mess, 2nd 


Expenditures, House of Representatives, 
Session on H. Res. ААТ. Part 12.1 Printing 


Office, Washington, 1015 


terns it is necessary to use indirect questions and 
intensive interviewing. 

The poll results showed more instability in voting 
plans this year than in 1944. Gallup reported à 
shift of five and one-half percentage points in the 
last two months and there was a larger "don't know" 
group than usual. This instability should have been 
pointed out by the polls and caused them to be more 
It is likely that had 
the polls measured the intensity of attitudes toward 


cautious in their predictions 


candidates and toward issues that they would have 
hesitated to make such unqualified predictions. 

Various other sources of error such as inadequate 
training and supervision of interviewers were also 
present. Perhaps the best way to summarize the 
situation, however, is to say that the polls have been 
more like straw votes than scientific instruments. 
They have relied on rule of thumb methods and his- 
torical relationships rather than objective, precise 
methods. 

Forecasting the outcome of an election is a far 
more difficult. task than is ordinarily recognized. 
The single prediction requires making two difficult 
forecasts. It is necessary to predict both who will 
vote and how each voter will vote. Considering the 
difficulty of the problem and the relative crudeness 
of the methods employed, it is surprising how ac- 
curate the predictionsof the polls have generally been. 

The past success of the polls in predicting elections 
seems to have had an unfortunate effect. It has 
lulled the pollsters into a sense of security with their 
methods. They have given limited attention to 
the newer improvements in methodology and have 


done inadequate experimenting with these methods 


The newer methods such as probability or area 
samples and fixed question-free answer interviewing 
a e more costly than polling techniques. This addi- 
tional cost, without doubt, has been one of the 
reasons why the pollsters have not employed. them. 

When cost limitations compel economy, however, 


it seems unwise to attempt this economy by using 


methods which may vield results with bi 
known magnitude. When economy is necessary, it 
is better to take such steps as reducing the size of 
the sample. This will increase the size of the error 
but so long as objective methods are used, the prob- 
able range of error can be computed with ¢ ontidence. 
If any problem in the social sciences is important 
enough to study, it should be studied with methods 

which will yield accurate and unbiased results. 
Rensis Likert, l niversiiy of Michigan 
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rofessional 
Psychology is now ready to accept candidacies from 
those members of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation whose Baccalaureate degrees were received 
on and after 1 January 1936, who hold the PhD de- 
gree, and who can present five years of acceptable 
qualifying experience in one of the following three 
profe ogy; industrial 


The American Board of Examiners in P 


ional fields: clinical psychol 


psychology; and counseling and guidance. Such 
candidacies fall in the category in which written and 


oral examinations are mandatory, 

At the time of the original survey made by the 
Board, in July, 1947, approximately 250 members of 
the American Psychological Association indicated 
that they fell in this category, or would fall in the 
category during the year 1948, Individual letters 
will be addressed to these psychologists at their last 
known address, enclosing an application blank. 

This present general notice is to inform this gro 
and others who may be interested in 
application blanks may be obtained f 
Darley, Secretary-Treasurer, 
University of Minnesota, 
Sota. 


up 
applying that 
rom: John G, 
Psychology Building, 
Minneapolis 14, Minne- 


In order to prepare 
tions of the Board, to be held in the f; 
desired that candidates described 
completed application materia 
Treasurer on or about 1 J 


a roster for the first examina- 
all of 1949, it is 
above file their 
Is with the Secretary- 
anuary 1949, | 
Joun С. Danrrv, 


The Social Science Rese: 
à committee of re 


arch Council has 
"arch authoritic 
the poll takers were 


appointed 
5 to find out why 
about the recent ele 
The three largest polling agencies have 
open their records for full scrutiny by th 
tee, which consists of Samuel S, Wilks, 
the section of mathematical statistics, 
chairman: and James Phinney Baxter, 3d, president 
of Williams College; Carl Т. Hovland, chairm 
the department of Psychology, Yale; Isado; 
chairman of the « ommittee on satistic 
the American Statistical 


wrong ction, 


agreed to 
€ commit- 
director of 
Princeton, as 


an of 
r Lubin, 
al standards of 
Association; Frank Stan- 
ton, president of the ( 'olumbia Broadcasting System; 
Frederick F, Stephan, director of the study of educa- 
tion, Princeton; and Samuel A. Stouffer, dire 
ations, Harvard, 


ctor of 
the laboratory of social rel 
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SPSSI has announced a new Edward L. Bernays 
Award for 1948-49 of $1,000, to be presented to the 
individual or group contributing “the best action- 
related research оп some aspect of the problem of 
improving relations between the 
United States," The contest is open to all social 
scientists here and abroad. All research published 
or completed during 1948-49 will be eligible for the 
competition, which closes July 1, 1949. Manu- 
Scripts reporting completed research, but not yet 
published, will also be eligible. All reports should 
be submitted in duplicate to the Chairman of the 
Intergroup Relations Award, Dr. Gordon W. All- 
Port, Department of Social Relations, Harvard 
Univer: ity, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Dr. Ronald Lippitt, 
President of the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues Rescarch Center for Group Dy- 
namics, Unive y of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. 


groups within 


The first three numbers of the 1948 Psychological 
Monographs have been distributed to the 1948 sub- 
scribers to Clubs A and C. 


Ws 2 
Their 1949 dues h 22, 
1948 by 
student 


deadline. 


ad been paid on November 
2193 members of the APA and by 506 


affiliates. December 31, 1948 is the 


The APA office is completely out of certain 1947 
and 1948 issues of the Journals. As a result, we are 
unable to replace missing library issues or send com- 
plete sets to new libraries. One hundred copies of 
these issues would probably be all we would need 
for this Purpose, but any number would help. If 
there are APA members who do not save their Дш“ 
nals to make complete sets, the APA offic ae dv 
Massachusetts Avenue N., W., Washington ы 
would be glad to receive the following issues: — 

Journal of Abnormal and Social. Psychology, Е 
* 3 (July). Я TS 

ti of Comparative and Physiological Psy 
chology, 1947, & 1 (February); #2 [АШ buen: 

Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1947, X 1 (Janu 
ary Fi bruary); & 2 (March. April). Je а 

Psychological Bulletin, 1947, %1 (January); Ж 
(July); 1948, x1 (Je 


inuary ). 
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РѕүсногосІСАІ, NorEs AND News 


W. E. Watson, Graham B. Dimmick, George A. 
Muench, Frank Pattie and M. L. Billings have been 
appointed by the Governor of the State of Kentucky 
to act as a Board of Examiners in the Certification 
and Licensing of Psychologists in the State of 
Kentucky. 

The Kentucky Legislature passed a bill in the 
recent session of the legislature, making provisions 
for the certification of clinical psychologists through 
a State Board of Examiners of Psychologists. The 
bill includes a definition of the practice of clinical 
psychologists, board of examiners, the report of the 
board to the governor, rating of educational institu- 
tions, certification, fees, suspension or revocation of 
certificate, and use of title and penalties. 


The officers and chairmen of standing committees 
of the Chicago Psychological Association for 1948- 
1949 are: William A. Hunt, president; J. Anthony 
Humphreys, vice-president; William C. Krathwohl, 
secretary; Anna S. Elonen, treasurer; and Martin L. 
Reymert, member of the executive board. The 
chairmen of the standing committees are: Robert L. 
French, Program; William Sloan, Membership; J. 
L. Hirning, House. 

At its annual meeting in December, 1947, the 
Connecticut State Psychological Society adopted the 


following resolution: 


The Connecticut State Psychological Society shall 
go on record as approving the following statement of 
policy: Training designed to develop skill in the ad- 
ministration of individual tests of intelligence and per- 
sonality should be given only to graduate students or 
holders of the Bachelor's degree who are receiving in- 
ternship training, and only under the supervision of 
psychologists who have themselves received profession- 


ally adequate training in testing and test interpreta- 


tion, 


Subsequently, the resolution was mailed to all in- 
stitutions in Connecticut that offer training of any 


kind in psychology. 


The North Carolina Psychological Association 
held its fall meeting at Duke University on October 
23, 1948, with John W. Macmillan of the Office of 
Naval Research, Washington, D. C., as speaker. 


Raymond V. Bowers has been appointed executive 
director of the Committee on Human Resources of 
the National Research and Development Board. 
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During the past year he served as deputy executive 
director. The other civilian members of the Com- 
mittee's full-time staff are Dwight W. Chapman, 
deputy executive director, and Henry S. Odbert, 
panel director. 

The civilian members and deputy members of the 
Committee are: Donald G. Marquis, chairman; 
William C. Menninger, Carroll L. Shartle, Samuel 
A. Stouffer, Henry Brosin (deputy), Walter S. 
Hunter (deputy), and Frederick F. Stephan (dep- 
uty). 

The civilian members of the panels are: 

Panel on Human Engineering and Psychophysi- 
ology: Arthur W. Melton, chairman; Frank А. 
Geldard, John L. Kennedy, and Lyle H. Lanier. 

Panel on Personnel and Training: Robert L. 
Thorndike, chairman; John G. Darley, James G. 
Miller, and Marion W. Richardson. 

Panel on Manpower: Philip M. Hauser, chairman; 
J. Douglas Brown, Meredith B. Givens, Gladys L. 
Palmer, and Irene Taeuber. 

Panel on Human Relations and Morale: Charles 
Dollard, chairman; Carl I. Hovland, Alexander 
Leighton, and Hans Speier. 

In addition, the Committee and Panels have the 
following special consultants for expert advice in 
various areas of their programs: Harry Alpert, 
Charles W. Bray, W. J. Brogden, F. J. Brown, 
Kingsley Davis, Douglas G. Ellson, John Gardner, 
J. J. Gibson, М. J. Hagood, Н. К. Hartline, Pendle- 


ton Herring, Harold Lasswell, Rensis Likert, 
Leonard С. Mead, Ernest McCormick, Don К. 
Price, R. G. Scobee, Arnold Small, J. C. Snidecor, 


S. S. Stevens, Franklin V. Taylor, Herbert A. Toops, 
M. H. Trytten, Emmett Welch, Delos D. Wickens, 
E. C. Wilson, and Dael Wolfe. 


Lieutenant Colonel Jack Buel, MSC, USAF 
Director of the department of psychology, USAF 
School of Aviation Medicine, Randolph AFB, Texas, 
has been appointed by the Secretary of the Air Force 
an associate member on the Committee on Human 
Resources of the National Research and Develop- 


ment Board. 


As a memorial to the late Professor Rudolf 
Pintner, his friends and former students are planning 
a revision of his Jnfelligence Testing. Donald G. 
Paterson is chairman of the Editorial Committee for 
To date, the other members are A. R. 


Walter N. Durost, 


the revision. 
Gilliland, Gertrude Hildreth, 


John А. Long, and Seth Arsenian, chairman of the 
Memorial Committee. For further information, 
write to Dr. Seth Arsenian, Department of Psy- 
chology, Springfield College, Springfield, Massachu- 


setts. 


The Indiana Association of Clinical and Applied 
Psychologists has announced the election of the foi- 
lowing officers in November: Delton Beier, presi- 
dent; Gladys D. Frith, vice-president; Harriet E. 
O'Shea, Executive Committee, and Walter L. Wil- 
kins, secretary-treasurer. The association passed a 
resolution reading in part as follows: *‘. . . this asso- 
ciation puts itself on record as expressing its appre- 
ciation to Dr. Harriet E. O'Shea for her constructive 
leadership and untiring energy in furthering the ad- 
vancement of professional psychology in the State 
of Indiana in her ten years as President of the In- 
diana Association of Clinical and Applied Psychol- 
ogists...” 


The Psychological Laboratories of the Connecti- 
cut State Hospital now consist of the following staff: 
Jules D. Holzberg, director of the Psychological 
Laboratories; Eleanor R. Cahen, Salvatore Alessi, 
and Murray Wexler, staff psychologists; and Muriel 
Chamoulaud, Frederica Jefferson, and Oscar В. 
Leibman, psychological interns for 1948-1949, 


Other appointments for the current year in the 
department of psychology of the University of 
Chicago, which were omitted from the list in the 
November issue, are: Ward C. Halstead, professor 
of experimental psychology in the department of 
psychology and the division of psychiatry of the 
department of medicine; Austin Н. Riesen, associate 
professor (arriving from Yerkes Laboratories of 
Primate Biology in 1949); Elias H. Porter, Jr., re- 
search associate (associate professor); Anna S. 
Elonen, assistant professor in the department of 
psychology and the division of psychiatry of the de- 
partment of medicine; John M. Butler, instructor 
and assistant counselor in the Counseling Center; 
Leota L. Janke, instructor; and William F. Soskin, 
instructor in the department of psychology and the 
division of psychiatry of the department of medicine. 


Civilian. psychologists. will be tendered reserve 
commissions in the Army if they apply and qualify 
under provisions outlined in Department of the 
Army Circular No. 210, dated July 14, 1948. The 
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commissions range from those of Fi 
Colonel, depending upon 
must 


up to and including 
and experience. 
be at least 21 years of age and not over 55 and 
citizens of the United States; previous military ex- 
perience is not required; they must be professionally 
engaged in teaching or research and development in 
theoretical or applied fields. Further information 
may be obtained from the Adjutant General, De- 
partment of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 

In an effort to establish a Reserve Officers’ train- 
ing program for scientists that will be of more in- 
terest than the usual Reserve Officer’s meeting, the 
Army is establishing Organized Reserve Research 
and Development Groups. The Technical Services 
of the Department of the Army submit to these Re- 
search and Development Groups research problems 
and projects which pose an intellectual challenge to 
members of the group. Thus, the program provides 
members a type of training which is in keeping with 
their scientific and technical interests and compe- 
tence, rather than a traditional kind of training 
session in which scientists have little or no interest. 
То date, eighteen such groups have been organized, 


qualifications Applicants 


at large universities, industrial research laboratories, 
and so оп. The entire program is outlined in Sec- 
tion V, Department of the Army Circular Ж 1275 
dated May 5, 1948. 


Teacher in experimental, about February 1949, 
rank assistant or associate professor, man, 30 to 40 
years, PhD, new PhD acceptable; to be director of 
laboratory courses in experimental psychology. 
Salary dependent on experience and qualifications. 
Apply to Dr. Roland C. McKee, Acting Chairman, 
Department of Psychology, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse 10, New York. 

Teacher in cither experimental or it [geo aban 
February 1949, rank assistant professor, either s f 
age below 40, PhD preferred; to teach ogee 
perimental-animal sequence or 10 teach and |. 
clinical work. Salary $3,500. Apply to » ds Ц K 
Teska, Chairman, “Department of Payal Rey 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. Louisiana. 


X, 


ible, 


Clinical psychologist, as soon as pos? Ши 
Michigan Civil Service grade H1, either sex. no age 
limits, MA, four years’ experience, | 
| in Child Guidance 
Salary 


one of which 


may be an internship; to work 
Clinic under state mental hygiene program. 
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$4020 with semi-annual increases to a maximum of 
S4740 after two years. Apply to Dr. Norman 
Westlund, Director, Saginaw Valley Children's 
Center, 1501 North Michigan Avenue, Saginaw, 
Michigan, 


Clinical psychologist, as soon as possible, rank as- 
sistant or associate professor, man, not over 40, 
PhD, appropriate experience; to supervise graduate 
students in clinical psychology and teach psycho- 
therapy and projective techniques. Salary $3600- 
$5000 for academic year, plus consultation fees. 
Apply to Dr. Axel Brett, Chairman, Department of 
Philosophy and Psychology, University of Tennes- 


see, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Clinical psychologist, as soon as possible, rank and 
salary to be arranged; to participate in both formal 
and practicum aspects of the graduate training pro- 
gram in clinical psychology. Apply to Dr. Chester 
C. Bennett, Professor of Clinical Psychology, Boston 
University, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


Clinical psychologist, as soon as possible, rank not 
stated, MA or PhD, diagnostic testing and some 
therapy experience with children and adults re- 
quired; to direct the psychological services of the 
Peoria Mental Hygiene Clinic. Salary dependent 
on qualifications. Apply to Dr. Walter H. Baer, 
Director, Peoria Mental Hygiene Clinic, 300 North 
Monroe Street, Peoria 3, Illinois. 


Civilian clinical psychologists, а s possible, 
rank P-+ and higher (U. S. Civil Service), PhD 
preferred; MA in psychology demanded, with two 
vears’ full-time clinical experience; to serve in the 
Neuropsychiatric Service at U. S. Naval Hospitals, 
Naval Training Centers, Naval Disciplinary Bar- 
racks, and Marine Corps Bases. Apply to Navy 
Department, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
Attn: Professional Division, Washington 25, D. C. 


Clinical psychologist, as soon as possible, rank 
chief psychologist їп Community Guidance Clinic 
which is associated with the Southwestern Medical 
College, man preferred, PhD and three years’ ex- 
perience or ABEPP certification, to perform usual 
duties of a head of a university clinic, including 
Apply to Dr. Don P. 


research. Salary. 85364. 
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Morris, Director, Community Guidance Clinic 
Southwestern Medical College, Dallas 4, Texas. 


Commissioned clinical psychologists, as soon as 
possible, PhD (or nearly) required, for Naval Re- 
serve officers; preference given to those who filled 
psychological billets in World War II, but previous 
military experience is not a requisite; to be assigned 
to Clinical Psychology billets, Neuropsychiatry 
Service in continental Naval Hospitals, Naval and 
Marine Training Centers, Re-training Commands, 
and Disciplinary Barracks. Salary dependent on 
rank. Apply for information to the Navy Depart- 
ment, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Attn: 
Professional Division, Washington 25, D. C. 


Instructor and assistant professor, for January 4, 
1949, if possible; either sex; to teach General, Educa- 
tional and Child. Salaries: $3600 or more; and 
$4200 or more, for eleven months. Applications 
with complete credentials should be submitted to 
Paul F. Finner, Head, Department of Psych оку, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Clinical psychologists at salaries of $325-375 per 
month; continuous recruitment. For announce- 
ments and applications write to Utah Merit System 
Council, 428 Atlas Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 


Clinical psychologist, last date for filing applica- 
tion is January 10, 1949, rank senior psychologist, 
man or woman, over 21, PhD, or MA and one year’s 
experience. Salary $350-420 per month. Write 
for applications to San Francisco Civil Service Com- 
mission, 151 City Hall, San Francisco 2, California. 


School psychiatrisi, beginning September 1949, 
MD, three to five years’ experience; to serve as school 
psychiatrist in the New York City Schools. Salary 
$8,000 first year; $9,000 second year; $10,000 third 
year and thereafter. Apply for announcement to 
Board of Examiners, Board of Education, City of 
New York, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2, New 


York. 


December 21, 1948 is the closing date for appli- 
cation for the Junior Professional Assistant exami- 
nation (U. S. Civil Service grade P-1, $2974) in psy- 
chology and in statistics. Students who expect 
to graduate in June may apply now. 
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